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INTRODUCTION. 


On  such  a  well-understood  subject  as  the  use  of  the  shot 
gun  the  opinion  of  any  one  man  is  generally  of  little  use  to 
his  fellows,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  more  dogmatic  a 
man  may  l)e,  and  the  more  experienced  and  successful,  the 
less  hel{)ful  his  decided  opinions  usually  are  to  his  fellow- 
sportsmen.  They  will  unquestionably  be  correct  and  appli- 
cable to  hin  own  case,  but  his  sight,  his  nerves,  his  nmscular 
development,  and  his  breathing  apparatus,  and  his  stamina 
may  all,  or  any  one  of  them,  make  his  advice,  l)ased  upon 
his  own  experience,  not  only  useless,  but  expensively  mis- 
leading to  any  other  user  of  the  gun.  For  this  reason, 
although  a  shooter  of  many  years'  experience,  I  have  not,  in 
the  following  pages,  put  forward  my  own  opinions,  except 
w^here  I  could  not  bring  out  the  points  I  had  in  view  with- 
out their  assistance.  In  shooting,  as  in  gunmaking,  I  have 
gone  to  many  experts  for  opinions,  and  my  care  has  been  to 
present  these  opinions  in  a  way  that  they  shall  not  mislead 
by  univei'sal  application,  or  by  being  misapplied  to  cases 
that  they  do  not  fit.  My  own  hardest  tasks  in  life  have 
been  set  when  I  had  to  stait  by  unlearning  all  the  teaching 
I  luul  had  upon  certain  subjects,  and  in  my  cai)acity  as 
Va]\U}v  of  Lffffd  ffffd  ir'^//V/' and  reviewer  of  sporting  books, 
I  came  across  from  time  to  time  so  nmch  accepted  opinion 
that  did  not  stand  analvsis,  and  had  certainlv  misled  many 
sportsmen,  that  I  determined  to  write  the  series  of  articles 
iw  Ldiid  (tnd  \V((ter  which  is  now  collected  in  this  foim. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  editorial  *'  we  "  adopted  in  the 
following  pjiges  :  that  also  is  the  excuse  for  criticism  when 
those  who  know  they  have  made  mistakes,  rather  than 
admit  a  journalistic  misfire,  stick  to  their  gims,  careless  of 
the  harm  thev  do  to  their  friends. 
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I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  any  one  man  could  give 
as  much  sound  a<lvice  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  some- 
what conflicting  opinions  of  many  experts.  I  am  sine,  for 
instance,  that  in  spite  of  thirty-five  years'  experience  with 
gun  and  rifle,  in  which  1  have  held  my  own  with  my 
neighbours,  as  I  have  also  with  sporting  dogs  at  field  tibials, 
I  could  not  hope  to  make  a  chapter  on  rifle  shooting  as 
interesting  as  the  opinions  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  on 
Messrs.  (Tibl)s,  Holland,  Froome,  and  Kigby,  all  of  whom 
have  held  the  front  rank  as  a<lvisers  or  practical  exj)onents 
of  the  arts  of  making  and  shooting  the  rifle  for  many  years. 
The  sporting  rifle  and  shot  gun  gives  private  not  public 
sport,  and  there  is  no  public  authority  but  his  own  opinion 
of  his  knowledge  and  ability  for  any  man  to  put  pen  to 
jwiper  ab(mt  them,  and  fling  another  book  into  the  enormous 
pile  of  unnecessary  pi^inted  matter.  That  is  a  good  reason, 
I  hope,  for  the  plan  I  have  adopted  of  giving  the  opinions 
of  experts. 

The  nearest  approach  to  public  sport  in  connection  with 
shooting  is,  perhaps,  the  field-trial  meetings  that  test  the 
merits  of  pointers,  setters,  and  spaniels,  an<l  sometimes 
retrievers.  Between  lS7:i  and  1884  I  four  times  ran  the 
winners  in  the  lirace  Stakes  at  the  National  Field  Trials  — 
certainly  then  the  severest  test — with  dogs  of  my  own 
breaking,  and  within  the  same  period  1  w(m  the  Field 
Trial  Derby  an  equal  nmnber  of  times,  besides  numei^ous 
other  events.  1  have,  moreover,  sold  retrievers  of  mv  own 
breaking,  innocent  of  the  show  ring,  for  lOOgs.  each,  and  I 
might  perhaps  claim  encmgh  knowledge  to  put  forward  my 
own  views  upon  dogs  used  with  the  gun,  but  1  nuich  prefer 
in  this,  as  in  gunnery,  to  **  back  "  the  *'  points "  of  others 
when  they  are  not  **  false  points,"  provided  I  may  at  the 
same  time  show  a  decide<l  disinclinaticm  to  **back"  when 
my  predecessors  in  the  literature  of  the  gun  are  too  staunch 
upon  larks  or  other  false  scents.  The  fact  is  that  so  nuich 
of  the  false  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  true  in  scmie 
technical  shooting  books,  as  well  as  in  dog  books,  that  m  hat 
really  ought  to  be  wanted,  by  those  who  prefer  reading  to 
experience,  is  a  sort  of  literary  sieve,  in  which  to  |)ieserve 
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the  useful  after  getting  rid  of  the  misleading,  .V  thorough 
sifting  yet  remains  to  be  done,  but  I  hope  that  my  efforts 
to  sift  where  I  touch  previous  literature  at  all  will  be  of 
scmie  use  to  a  generation  of  sportsmen  who,  according 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  are  particularly  wise  because  they 
do  not  read. 

I  am  aware  that  this  hope  savours  of  the  paradoxical ; 
but  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  the  |>i'oi)het  of  the  paramcmnt 
j>olitical  power  just  now,  and  he  did  not  gain  that  positicm 
without  knowing  what  he  was  talking  about.  I  rather 
suspect  that  he  agreed  with  an  eai'lier  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  half  the  bjoks  written  were  lies,  and  that  the  other  half 
were  written  to  prove  them  so.  At  any  rate  his  remark 
coincides  with  such  views,  as  it  is  obvicms  that  the  reading 
of  l)o<)ks  of  either  class  entails  much  unprofitable  loss  of 
time.  If  I  wholly  agreed  with  such  opinions  as  these  I 
shcmld  have  remained  for  ever  silent.  I  onlv  j^o  as  far 
as  to  say  that  some  books  upon  shooting  which  have  been 
nuich  read  contain  errors  which,  if  left  to  individual 
expi'rience  in  the  field  to  find  out,  wcmld  entail  an  umieces- 
sarv  loss  of  the  time  of  other  sportsmen,  just  as  thev  have 
taken  nnich  of  mine  in  the  process  of  unleaining.  What 
these  are  I  leave  to  the  following  pages  to  show.  As  I 
have  tried  to  apply  the  ])rinciple  of  the  sieve  to  that  wliich 
has  been  written  by  exi)erts,  so  also  I  iiave  ai)i)lied  it  to 
the  .statements  of  those  who  have  l)een  kind  enough  to  give 
me  their  views  vei  bally  for  the  puri)ose  of  this  book.  The 
oidv  <lifference  is  this  :  that  there  is  no  obligation  to 
critici.se  opinions  that  have  not  been  made  public,  whereas 
the  title  of  this  book  w(mld  not  have  been  verified  bv  the 
text  had  I  neglected,  an<l  ])assed  over  in  sil.Mice,  printed 
errors  that  wen^  i>eing  accepted  as  facts  in  many  (piarteis. 

To  sav  truth,  most  of  the  mistakes  to  which  T  now 
refer  are  the  outcome  of  a  combination  of  theorv  and 
.science,  and  they  have  l)een  originated  l)y  people  who  have 
not  had  that  ounce  of  practice  which  is  proverbially  worth 
a  t(m  or  theorv.  The  .science  of  shot-^jjunnerv  has  not  irone 
very  far.  In  Lmtd  und  Wntrr  I  have  published  repro- 
fluctions  of  photographs  of  rifle  bullets  taken  when   they 
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wei-e  travelling  at  the  rate  of  1,500ft.  per  second.  Years 
after  Mr.  Fremantle  went  one  better,  and  pul)lislied  photo- 
graphs of  the  303  travelling  at  about  2,000  f  s.,  but  the 
photograph  of  the  travelling  small  shot  has  yet  to  l)e 
accomplished,  and  the  whole  cpiestion  of  the  shot  gun  after 
the  shot  has  begun  to  disperse  is  ditiicult  l>y  comparison, 
exactly  in  the  proportion  as  the  numl)er  of  pellets  in  the 
load.  But  modem  science  knows  something,  and  sportsmen 
know  a  great  deiil,  and  the  curious  part  of  the  matter  is 
that  what  science  has  discovered  has  alwavs  hitherto  l)een 
presented  in  a  way  that  conflicts  with  experience  in  the 
actual  sport.  For  instance,  the  long  distances  that, 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  chronograph,  the  sportsman 
is  advised  to  aim  in  front  of  his  moderate  paced  game  looks 
absiu'd,  at  least  to  those  who  are  never  conscious  of  aiming 
in  front  at  all  and  vet  kill  as  well  as  their  neij'hbours. 
Again,  it  has  always  hitherto  been  laid  down  that  if  a  man 
is  slow  in  getting  off  his  gun,  he  nuist  aim,  according  to  his 
personal  e(|uation,  more  ahead  of  his  game  than  another 
man  who  is  (juicker.  The  very  obvious  answer  that  a  man 
knows  his  own  speed,  and  that  the  slow  man  begins  pulling 
trigger  earlier  than  his  faster  brother,  has  never  been 
thought  of  by  any  author  of  shooting  books  as  a  reason  for 
absolutely  neglecting  all  calculation  of  that  kin<l  :  the 
pei>ional  e([uation  has  consecjuently  entered  into  every,  oi* 
nearlv  everv,  instruction  to  the  would-be  cmck  shot.  The 
pei\'^onal  eciuation  and  calculations  based  on  it  are  very 
interc^sting,  provided  nobody  begins  to  make  them  at  the 
approach  of  game.  When  they  do  they  are  not  likely  to  end 
them  in  the  presence  of  game — that  is  the  worst  of  them. 

No  doubt  hundreds  of  sportsmen  have  worked  out  the 
connecting  link  between  science  and  practice  for  themselves  ; 
to  those  who  have  not  had  the  time  to  do  it  I  hope  these 
Images  will  l>e  a  help  ;  for  certainly  I  have  met  very  few  good 
shots  whose  practice  did  not  ctmflict  with  chronographic 
records ;  and  yet  neither  are  wrong,  they  only  a{)peared  to 
differ. 

The  history  of  gunmaking  firms  may  not,  perhaps,  have 
much  immediate  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand,  except 
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this  : — where  I  have  gone  to  individuals  who  are  gunmakers 
for  their  opinions  1  have  found  it  necessary  to  introcUice 
them,  and  their  histories,  as  their  experience  gives  the  only 
value  to  their  opinion,  and  therefore  not  to  know  one  is  not 
to  value  the  other. 

The  opinions  of  each  gunmaker  are  always  at  the  service 
of  his  customers,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  latter  rely  absolutely 
upon  them  in  all  matters  of  guns  and  cartridges ;  but  the 
sportsman  customer  goes  through  life  generally  without 
hearing  the  views  of  the  hundred  and  one  other  makers, 
many  of  whom  may  be  better  informed  than  their  own 
particular  manufacturer.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  a  feature 
to  bring  out  the  strong  points  of  each  man  who  has  given 
his  views,  and  when  I  cannot  endorse  them  1  say  so.  In 
speaking  of  the  invention  of  any  gunmaker  I  in  no  case  give 
anyone's  opinion  oxce2)t  my  own,  except  Avhere  I  am 
pai'ticular  to  say  whose  opinions  I  quote.  It  would  be 
obvi(msly  useleiss  to  give  a  manufacturer's  opinion  of  his 
own  goods ;  they  are,  naturally,  always  the  best,  and 
frequently  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  his  next-door 
neighbcmr.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  I  have  found 
the  gunmakers  as  a  class  honest  towards  their  rivals,  and  if 
I  ask  of  A.  what  sort  of  work  B.  puts  in  his  gims,  1 
invariably  get  a  truthful,  and  sometimes  a  too  generous 
answer.  In  no  case  have  I  chronicled  the  opinion  of 
any  mere  salesman.  The  opinions  on  gunmaking  that  1 
have  given  in  this  book,  as  distinct  from  opinions  on  the 
use  of  the  gun,  are  those  most  valued  in  the  trade,  and 
which  lead  the  trade.  Here,  also,  will  be  found  the 
first  journalistic  approval  of  the  one-triggered  gun.  This 
was  more  than  a  year  in  advance  of  apj)roval  by  the  Fiild, 
which  went  out  of  its  way  to  condemn  my  api)r()val.  Since 
then  there  have  been  between  forty  and  fifty  single-trigger 
patents.  The  leader  in  this  case  was  Robei'tson,  of  Boss 
and  Co.,  and  it  is  just  such  men  as  he  is  from  whom  I  seek 
gunmaking  information,  and  who  in  return  I  wish  to  place 
in  their  true  light  before  shooters.  Times  change,  and  with 
them  men,  and  I  could  indicate  several  crack  London  names 

which   in   the  last    few   vears  have   so  much  relied  upon 
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others  that  the  proprietors  have  become  mere  salesmen 
or  booking  clerks  themselves.  Their  advice  has  not  always 
more  value  for  sportsmen  now  they  are  in  a  gun-shop  than 
they  had  when  they  were  keeping  the  books  in  other 
trades,  and  accordingly  their  opinions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  will  not  be  found  in  these  pages.  It  is  true  that 
a  man  who  has  not  learnt  to  make  a  gun  or  to  shoot 
one  may  become  an  expert  fitter,  l)ut  it  is  hard  for  him. 
There  are  so  many  different  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing 
in  gunnery  that  it  requires  experience  to  know  which  of 
them  is  most  likely  to  meet  the  particular  case.  But 
suppose  a  salesman  does  become  expert  in  fitting  a  gun 
to  a  shoulder;  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  his 
knowledge  as  a  gunmaker,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
him  interesting  to  the  sportsman,  however  useful  he  may 
be.  I  can  hope  to  be  of  some  use  to  sportsmen  by 
pointing  to  the  new  men  whose  guns  are  growing  in 
value  because  they  are  of  the  very  best,  such  as  Robeitson 
(with  an  old  businass  which  had  gone  down  before  he 
took  it),  Atkin  and  Beesley.  who  have  built  from  the 
foundation  -three  men  whom  few  can  approach  and  none 
excel  in  gunmaking,  and  who  the  older  generation  of 
sportsmen  did  not  know,  because  in  their  day  they  were 
turning  out  the  finest  work  with  other  people's  names, 
instead  of  their  own,  upon  it. 

There  are  some  makers,  notably  the  London  maker 
Woodward,  and  the  Birmingham  manufacturers.  Bland  and 
Tolley,  whom  I  have  failed  to  get  any  information  from  for 
want  of  opportiuiity  to  talk  with  them.  They  are  all 
exactly  what  they  represent  themselves  to  be.  There  are  a 
host  of  Birmingham  wholesale  makers  who  have  plenty  of 
infoi-mation,  and  to  whom  I  should  have  gone  had  not 
Mr.  T.  Webley  and  his  fellow-director  Mr.  Scott  answered 
all  the  ({uestions  I  desired  to  put.  There  are  retailers  wiio 
are  also  wholesale  makers  in  Birmingham,  such  as  Powell, 
whose  workmanship  is  first-class,  W.  Jones,  Lincoln 
Jeffreys,  and  Ford,  who  have  plenty  of  information  to 
impart  had  I  been  able  to  find  room  for  more,  the  two 
latter  of  whom   dispute    with    Mr.    Leeson,    of    Ashford, 
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Kent,  and  29,  Maddox  Street,  W.,  the  championship  of 
small  bores. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  army  of  country  gunmakers,  most  of 
whom  are  merely  sellers  of  Birmingham  work.  Of  coiu'se  I 
except  such  firms  as  Gibbs,  of  Bristol,  and  other  cosmo- 
politan, rather  than  provincial,  makers  such  as  Heniy, 
Fraser,  and  Dickson,  of  Edinburgh.  To  each  of  the  three  I 
should  have  gone  for  information,  had  they  been  in  town 
or  I  in  Scotland.  But  although  most  of  the  provincial 
makers  get  their  guns  from  Birmingham,  as  they  are  obliged 
to  do  where  business  is  not  big  enough  to  support 
constantly-rimning  steam  machinery,  yet  there  is  an 
enormous  difference  between  them.  That  is  to  say,  some  of 
them  are  merelv  salesmen ;  others  have  served  their  time 
under  the  best  men,  and  become  gunmakers  in  fact,  as  well 
as  by  profession. 

It  would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  those  provincials  who  are  something 
more  than  salesmen  and  cartridge-loaders.  I  cannot, 
however,  do  that,  because  1  do  not  know  anything  about  a 
great  many  of  them,  but  there  are  some  whose  claims  to 
mention  I  cannot  ignore,  and  who,  had  space  permitted, 
would  have  been  worthy  a  chapter  to  themselves. 

I  have  compiled  the  accompanying  table  (pages  xxii.  xxiii.) 
in  reference  to  those  gimmakers  whose  history  I  know 
something  of,  and  without  any  intention  whatever  to  place 
them  in  front  of  other  provincial  makers  whose  history  I 
do  not  know. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  complete  list  of  gun- 
makers would  be  useful  to  sportsmen  who  move  about  the 
country  much,  and  frequently  find  themselves  out  of 
cartridges  and  at  a  distance  from  their  regular  supply. 
When  this  occurs,  provided  they  know  the  name  of  a  gun- 
maker,  a  telegram  to  their  destination  will  usually  bring 
cartridges  to  meet  them  on  arrival,  whereas  a  telegram 
elsewhere  is  certain  to  create  delay.  Accordingly  I  give  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  towns  instead  of  putting  the  names 
of   the    gunmakers   in   that    order.     I   omit   London   and 

Birmingham  for  obvious  reasons,  and  apologise  to  those,  if 
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Name. 

BoaineMand  Date. 
Derby 

Apprenticed  to. 

Worked  Under. 

Inventions  andRemarks. 

RoMon,  ChtflM  .. 

John  Frasier   .... 

HoUis  A  Sheath, 
Birmin^iam 

The  first  try-gon,  csri- 
ridge  loader  capable  of 
filling  2,000  per  hour. 

8m7the,J.F 

Darlington       and 
Stockton-on-Tees 

Alexander  Henry, 
of  Edinborgh 

W.  and  C.  Soott. 
P.  Webleyand 
Son,andW.W. 
Greener,  from 
1866  to  1877 

Bigham,  George  O. 

Oiwe«tnr(Ert.l825) 
and  WeUhpool 

His  father 

Hinton,  George . . . . 

Fore  Street,  Taon- 
ton 

Westley  Richards 

Needham 

Worked  oot  the  Need- 
ham  eJecUn'. 

Cole  and  Son 

Windsor,  Devizes, 
and  Portsmooth 

Has  been  a  gonmaking 
family  for  a  centoiy. 

Aumer,  R 

His  oncle 

Jonea   

Hooton  and  Jones, 
60,  Dale  Street, 
Liverpool 

Williams  d:  Powell 

flooton    

Hooton  and  Jones, 
60,  Dale  Street, 
Liverpool 

Mr.  Hooton  is  a  well- 



known  soccessfol  rifle 
shot  at  the  meetings 
of  the  X.R.A.     . 

Tnrlong,  F.  R 

Saffron  Walden  . . 

His  father 

In  Birmingham  . . 

Bliwett.J.  O 

BUssett   and  Son, 
Uverpool  OSS?) 

Tomer,       Tbomas 
fleniy 

Thomas      Tomer 
and  Sons,  Reed- 
ing (18S8) 

Robert  Carver,  an 
ootdoor     work- 
man  for   many 
of   the   London 
makers 

Robert  Carver,  an 
ootdoor     woric- 
man    for   many 
of   the    London 
makers 

Tomer,  Edward   .. 

Newbory  

Rochester  (17V7).. 

Talmer,  Wu. 

His  father 

His  oncle 

\  There      have       been 
1     several   generatloDS 
r    of  gonmakers  of  this 
)     name. 

Palmer, H.E.    .... 

Rochester  0797).. 



Rkharda,  Wm 

Preston 

Joseph  Smith,  Bir- 
mingham,    and 
hisfMher 

As  a  \  olonteer  he  woo 
many  prizes. 

Preston  

Hisfather    

• 

Tomer,  H.  A 

Marlboroagh,WilU 

Birmingham    

Hisfather 

Andenon,John 

52,  Market  Place, 
Malum  (1800) 
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Name. 

BuiiMH  and  D*t«. 

Apprenticed  to. 

Worked  Under. 

Inventions  and  Remarks. 

Aaitanoii^olmWm. 

62,  Market  Place, 
3ialton(1800) 

Loath 

Messrs.      Bentley 
and  Playfair 

Messrs.    C.   Os. 
borne  and  Co. 

Hodfrni,  J.  P.  .... 

Wm.£dwin  Dodson 

B^al  Small  Arms 
Factory      and 
Corps  of  Arm- 
ourers in  1863 

Bcnbov,  J.  O 

Oswestry  

Cashmore 

Chas.     Osborne 
and  Co. 

ICoanUtepbeivJ.H. 

Torquay  and  Ply- 
moaui 

Stanley,  of  Wey- 
mouth 

In  Birmiugliam 
and     in     the 
Army 

Bond,  a.  E. 

Thetford(1818)  .. 

The  granular  wad  and 

the'  lightning  turn- 
over machine. 

Malfham,  C 

His  father    

Sheffield,       about 
1840 

Sot»l>,  Andrew 

Playfair  and   Co., 
C,  Union  Bridge, 
Aberdeen,  1821 

His  father 

Snowie's  of    Inverness 

was  founded  by  Mr. 
Playfair. 

Leenn. '^.  K,    .... 

Ashford,  Kent,  and 
ae,          Maddox 
Street,  W. 

Makes  a  specialty  of 
small  bores,  and  has 
won  many  prises  for 
rifle  shooting. 

Leemi,  A. 

Ashf ord,  Kent,  snd 
26,           Maddox 
Street,  W. 

Messn.  Webley .. 

Fhw 

Xewcastle 

Winner    of    the    first 

London  gun  trials 
before  choke  boring. 

9nowie 

Inverness 

The  first  to  publish  an 

annual  list  of  shoot- 
ings. 

• 

BurtrmmtO 

Braintree 

A  Bcientlflr   fHinmaker 

who  has  shown  ex- 
cellent work  wiUi 
pointers  at  field- 
trials. 

Ghreen,  Edwliuoa  .. 

Cheltenham     .... 

A  single-trigger  action. 

Bdwards,  C  G 

C.  O.  Edwards  and 
Son,   2,    George 
Street,Plyinoath 

In  Uie  provin<»s 

Has  been  in  the  BftniA 

family  for  80  years. 

Jeffery.W 

W.    Jeffery    and 
Son,  12,  Gewge 
Street,  Plymonth 

His  father 

Purchased  the  business 
50  years  ago,  from 
Harvey  of  Exeter. 

SmftUwoodfS 

S.   Smallwood,   4, 
Mardol,  Shrews- 
bury,    and     at 
Birmingham 

His  father 

Messrs.     Wood- 
ward, London, 
and  the  Army 
and         Navy 
Stores 
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any,  whom  I  have  inadvertently  omitted  from  my  list.  The 
number  of  streets  is  unnecessary  to  the  telegi-aphic  address, 
provided  the  word  gunmaker  is  added  where  the  street  is 


not  given. 


Amliac,  Anglesey,  W.  Jones. 

Aberdeen,  C.  Playfair  &  Co. 

Andover,  E.  Chamberlain. 

Ashford,  Kent,  Leeson. 

Barnstaple,  Mrs.  A.  Gale. 

Bedford,  W.  Darlow. 

Beccles,  Suffolk,  Harry  Tilney. 

Belfast,  William  Hunter. 

Belfest,  J.  Bnuldell  &  Son. 

Blackburn,  James  Gregson. 

Blairgowrie,  J.  Crockard  &  Son. 

Blandfoi-d,  Arthur  Conyers,  59, 
East  Street. 

Boston,  E.  C.  Slingsby. 

Brampton,  Cumberland,  W.  Mil- 
burn. 

Brjiintrec,  G.  T.  Biirtram,  Bank 
Street. 

Bridgwater,  S.  Non-is  &  Son. 

Bristol,  G.  Gibbs. 

Brigg,  G.  H,  Hockey. 

Brighton,  L.  Weston. 

Bournemouth,  A.  H.  Light  wood. 

Burv  St.  Edmunds.  John  A. 
Scotcher. 

Cambridge,  Gallyon  &  Sons. 

Canterbury,  J.  Fox. 

Cardiff,  S.  Chambers. 

Carmarthen,  G.  Giles. 

Clitheroe,  J.  Rikhvin, 

Chelmsford,  W.  A.  Leech. 

Cheltenham,  McLoughlin  &  Sons. 

Cheltenham,  E.  C.  Green. 

Chester,  H.  Monk. 

Chippenham,  J.  K  Warrilow. 

Church  Brampton,  A.  H.  Rutt. 

Cirencester,  C.  R.  Holland. 

CockeiTnouth,  G.  P.  Graham. 

Colchester,  John  S.  Boreham. 


Cork,  T.  W.  Murray  &  Co. 
Corhampton,  Manning  &  Vicery. 
Cromer,  C.  Francis. 
Darlington,  J.  F.  Smythe. 
Devizes,  Wilts,  A.  E.  Colo  &  Co. 
Derby,  John  Fry,  Sadler  Gate. 
Derby,  Charles  Rosson. 
Dorchester,  C.  Jeffrey. 
Driffield,  J.  Convers. 
Dublin,  Trulock  &  Harris. 
Dumfries,  J.  Mitchell  &  Son. 
Dundee,  J.  R:  Gow  &  Son. 
Durham,  G.  Robson. 
Edinburgh,  J.  Dickson  &  Son,  63, 

Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Eraser. 
Edinburgh,  Alexander  Henry  &  Co. 
Exeter,  S.  A.  Agnew,  79,  South 

Street. 
Evnsham,  E.  J.  Gibbons. 
Framlingham,  B.  Norman. 
Gainsborough,  C^harles  F.  Liver- 

sidge. 
Glasgow,  J.  D.  Dougall  &  Son. 
Glasgow,  A.  Blaw. 
Glasgow,  C.  J.  Annan. 
Gloucester,   F.   S.  Fletcher,   158, 

Westgate  Street. 
Gloucester,  Charles  F.  Green. 
Grav,  W  P.  Walker. 
Guildford,  Samuel  R.  Jeffrey. 
Hereford,  B.  E.  Ebrall. 
Hereford,  Philip  Morris. 
Holbeach,  J.  C.  Hardy. 
Honiton,  ^Matthew  Bros. 
Honiton,  H.  J.  Materface. 
Horncastle,  G.  H.  Wilson. 
Hull,  W.  W.  Greener. 
Huddcrstield,  W.  Golden. 
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Inverness,  J.  Graham  &  Son. 
Inverness,  Hugh  Snowie  &  Son. 
Ipswich,  Frank  A.  Bales. 
Jedburgh,  Greenbank  &  Son. 
Kelso,  (f.  Forrest  &  Son. 
Kilmarnock,  W.  McCririck. 
Kin<]^'s    Lynn,   L.   G.  Clough,  52, 

High  Street. 
Knaresborough,  C.  Hall. 
Land  port,     Portsmouth,     George 

Xewnham. 
Launceston,  C^ornwall,  T.  Synions. 
Leamington,  John  Hobson. 
Leeds,  Linslev  Bros. 
Leicester,  Clarke  &  Son,  Gallow- 

tree  Gate. 
Leighton  Buzziird,  R.  Farmer. 
Lewes,  Genxld  Lloyd. 
Ley  burn,  R.  Campbell  iV:  Son. 
Limerick,  A.  Nestor. 
Lincoln,  Wallis  Bros. 
Lincoln,  J.  R.  Hanson. 
Liverpool,  W.    Richards,    27,   Old 

Hall  Street. 
Liverpool,  George  Higham. 
Liverpool,  Hoot(m  &  Jones. 
Liverpool,  Williams  &  Powell. 
Liverpool,  Messrs.  Bli.ssett  «S:  Sons. 
Long  Stratton,  J.  Brewster. 
Louth,  J.  P.  Hodgson. 
Luton,  J.  J.  Langlev. 
Malton.  Yorks,  J.  \V.  Anderson. 
Manchester,  William  Griffiths. 
Manchester,  J.    Percy,  4S,  King's 

Street,  W. 
Marlboro,  H.  A.  Turner. 
Xewaik,  Smith  &  Sons. 
Xewciistle-on-Tyne,  Armstrong  & 

Co.,  5,  CoUingwood  Street. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,   W.  R.    Pape, 

CoUingwood  Street. 
Xewton  Abbot,  J.  Clarke  &  Son. 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Wood  & 

Tame,  114,  Pyle  Street. 


Newton  Stewart,  J.  Erskine  &  Son. 
Northampton,  Rowland  Hill. 
Norwich,  E.  Wilson. 
Nottingham,  T.  Knight. 
Nottingham,  J.  Frampton. 
Nottingham,  S.  Jackson. 
Oban,  C-.  H.  Bishopp. 
Oswestry,  J.  G.  Benbow. 
Oswestry,  (leorge  G.  Higham. 
Oxford,  S.  G.  Venables. 
Oxford,  F.  E.  Webb. 
Perth,  R.  Lees. 
Plymouth,     F.     H.     Edwards,    2, 

George  Street. 
Plymouth,  Jeffreys  ^:  Son. 
Pocklington,  Yorks,  H.  Conyers. 
Portsmouth,  Cole  &  Sons. 
Portsea,  J.  Marks. 
Preston,  William  Richards. 
Reading,    Market     Place,    T.    H. 

Turner. 
Reepham,  Norwich,  E.  Gibb.s. 
Retford,  Nottingham,  F.  West. 
Repton,  W.  Hodgson. 
Saffron  Walden,  F.  R.  Furlong. 
Scarborough,  F.  Rhodes,  5,  North 

Street. 
Sevenoaks,  T.  E.  Kither. 
Sheffield,  C.  H.  Maleham. 
Shepton  Mallet,  G.  Chambers. 
Sittingbourne,  Kent,  W.  G.  Palmer. 
Shrewsburv,  Samuel  Smallwood. 
Shrewsburv,  C.  W.  Ebrall. 
Skipton,  C.  S.  Griffiths. 
Slciiford,  W.  M.  Hooton, 
Southampton,  John  PatsioiiC. 
Southampton,  Cox  &  Clarke,  28, 

High  Street. 
Southampton,  Cox  &  Macpherson. 
Stirling,  D.  Crockart. 
Stowmarket,  T.  A.  Dadley. 
SwaftTiam,  Johnson  &  Son. 
Taunton,  George  Hinton. 
Thetford,  G.  E.  Bond. 
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Tiverton,  Devon,  William  Thorn.        Warrington,  T.  Dainteth. 

Torqiiav,  J.  H.  Mountstephen.  |  Windsor,  A.  E.  Cole  &  Co. 

Tonbridge,  P.  Powell.  '  Windsor,  T.  C.  Hill. 

Tring,  G.  Grace.  •  Winchester,  Hammond  Bros. 
Tiiiro,  T.  H.  Tims.  Woolwich,  H.  Andrews. 

Ulverston,  Tom  Parkinson.  '  York,  T.  Horsley  &  Sons. 
Wakefield,  B.  Boston. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  some  of  the  gun  businesses  have 
descended  from  one  to  another  member  of  the  same  family 
for  long  periods.  Thus,  the  Devizes  business  of  Cole  and 
8on  has  been  in  the  same  family  for  150  years. 

Higham,  of  Oswestry,  has  for  many  years  supplied  the  trade 
with  (juantities  of  gun-stocks  from  wood  grown  in  the 
tieighbourhood. 

Rosson,  of  Derby,  deserves  special  mention.  He  saw  the 
necessity  for  a  try  gun,  which  he  invented  but  did  not 
patent  in  1870,  and  this  gun,  along  with  Mr.  Oliver's, 
prevented  the  Jones  patent  becoming  a  master  patent. 

About  1880  there  were  a  good  many  guns  burst  by  nitro- 
powders.  One  reason  for  this  was  too  heavy  ramming,  and 
it  was  then  that  Mr.  Rosson  invented  and  used  a  rammer 
which  would  only  give  one  weight  of  pressure,  no  matter  if 
struck  with  a  steam  hammer,  so  that  by  no  means  could 
either  more  or  less  pressure  l)e  put  on  the  powder.  In  1894 
he  invented  on  this  principle  the  cartridge  machine  which  fills 
l,yOO  par  hour  (and  can  b3  set  to  run  at  2,000  per  hour  if 
required). 

Mr.  Rosson  says  of  it  that  the  charge  of  powder  never 
varies  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  a  charge  of  forty- 
two  grains ;  it  loads  all  the  concentrateil  powders  perfectly  ; 
the  shot  only  varies  two  to  three  pellets  out  of  a  charge  of 
IJoz.,  and  the  ramming  and  turning  over  does  not  vary  at 
all  ;  tlr^  pressures  are  perfectly  uniform.  This  machine  he 
patented,  as  also  an  ejector  mechanism. 

Anothei*  example  of  a  successful  provincial  at  a  periixl 
when  provincial  gunmakers  are  experiencing  hard  times  is 
J.  F.  Smythe,  of  Darlington  and  Stockton-on-Tees.  During 
his  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Jlenry  he  came 
in  contact  with  most  of  the  celebrated  Scottish  marksmen 
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of  the  day,  notably  the  famous  Deerstalker  and  his  sons, 
Capt.  Boss  and  Horatio  Ross ;  Lord  Elcho  (the  present 
Earl  Wemyss),  and  many  others.  Later  he  took  the 
practical  management  of  Tmlock  and  Harris's  old  business 
in  Dublin,  and  remained  there  until  1884,  when  he 
purchased  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  Brebner,  at 
Darlington.  He  has  been  successful.  For  instance,  some 
two  years  ago  he  made  an  alteration  to  a  pair  of  guns  for 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  so  successful  that 
his  Royal  Highness  found  an  opportunity  of  tendering  him 
his  personal  thanks.  Then  Mr.  Turner,  of  Reading,  does  a 
very  large  cartridge  business.  Blissett  and  Sons,  besides 
l>eing  gunmakers  for  the  shipping  trade,  are  also  large 
firework  manufacturers.  Hodgson,  of  Louth,  has  ha«l  a 
very  varied  experience,  not  the  least  interesting  being  that 
in  which  he  taught  the  people  of  Japan  to  make  guns  on 
the  English  system.  Another  case  of  generations  of 
gunmakers  is  that  of  William  Richards  and  Son,  at  Preston. 
The  elder  has  been  also  a  successful  rifle-shot.  One  London 
maker,  to  whose  guns  I  was  introduced  forty  years  ago,  I 
happen  to  know  very  little  of  personally  ;  I  mean  Blanche. 
Xevertheless,  he  disputes  with  Mr.  Purdey  and  Mr.  Wood- 
ward the  hereditarv  title  to  London  Gunmakers  ;  all  the 
other  old  families  of  gunm.akers  having  died  out  and  been 
replaced,  many  of  them  under  the  old  trade  names,  by 
new  men. 

1  have  to  thank  the  proprietors  of  Laud  and  Water  for  the 
use  of  the  blocks  with  which  most  of  these  clia})ters, 
which  originally  appeared  in  that  paper,  are  illustrated,  and 
also  to  tender  my  thanks  to  those  who  have  assisted  me 
with  the  conclusions  they  have  arrived  at  after  long 
experience. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Evolution  ok  Shootixc;  during  the  Century. 

SiiooTiN(;  is  a  term  so  variously  understood,  according  to 
tlie  memories  it  calls  up,  that  it  is  almost  too  big  a  subject 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  in  a  short  article.     Shooting  means 
to  one  man  the  first  of  September  in  English  turnip  fields. 
To  another,  no  more  nor  less  keen,  it  may  mean  elephant 
sliooting,   or    tiger   shooting   with    elephants  for  shooting- 
ponies.     To  yet  another  man  it  may  call  up  nothing  but 
the  dark  discs  and  recollections  of  Wimbledon  or  Bisley. 
To  a  Colonel    Hawker,  or  a   modern    imitator,  it   would, 
in    its    most    enjoyable    form,   mean    a    north-easter   with 
the    thennometer   below  zero,  a   punt   gun,  and  only  half 
an    inch    of  plank    between    himself  and   eternity.     To   a 
fifth   it   may   call   up   recollections   of   hard    gallops  after 
American  bison  and  the  deadlv  work  of  the  revolver,  or 
its  kindred  African  sport  of  riding  down  the  giraflfe.     To 
another  lucky  individual  it  may  mean  the   killing  of  five 
lions  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  record  that  was  illustrated 
in  Land  and    Water  but  a  short   time  ago ;  and    there   is 
still  another,  and   a   greater,  form   of  shooting,  in  which 
the  object   is   to   pierce   the  strongest  steel  armour-plates 
that  can  be  placed  to  protect  the  vitals  of  the  most  mighty 
monsters    tliat    ever   floated    (m    the   seas — the  giuis,   the 
.ships,  the  armour,  and  the  steel  itself,  all  the  outcome  of 
the  reign  of  Victoria,  and  mostly  the  product  of  the  brains 
of  her  self-governing  subjects.     When  Her  Majesty  came  to 
the  throne,  the  ships  of  Nelson  and  the  guns  of  Nelson 
were  still  the  guns  and  ships  of  the  British  Fleet  ;  yeai-s 
after  the  Queen's  accession  the  greatest  landscajx^  piiinter 
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that  over  lived,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  painted  his  last  picture, 
and  it  represented  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  and  the  end 
of  an  old  one.  *'  The  Fighting  Tenieraire  Tugged  to  her 
Last  Jierth "  it  is  called,  and  it  is  now  in  the  National 
(xallery  for  everylxxly  to  see — the  dirty  tin  ketth/  tuggnig 
the  mighty  ship,  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  to  the  Chelsea 
hospital  for  dismantled  hattlcships.  The  sailors  had  nick 
named  Turner  the  Admiral,  and  surelv  no  admiral  ever 
knew  a  hattleshi})  hetter  than  he  did,  Init  it  was  not  an  iron- 
clad that  he  knew.  As  a  last  effort  he  j)iuntcd  the  decline 
as  he  had  in  the  i)rime  of  his  life  painted  the  glory  of  the 
wooden  walls  of  England  :  shi})s  whose  guns  would  l)e  but 
toys  to-day,  and  were  made  most  effective  when  one  warship 
grappled  another,  and  poured  broadsides  into  her  as  fast  as 
muzzle-loaders  could  l)e  runout  and  fired.  Grand  sport! 
But  our  ideas  of  s})ort  change  with  the  times.  When  the 
(Jueen  l)egan  her  reign,  si)ort  with  the  fowling-piece  was  as 
different  from  what  it  now  is  as  an  Armstrong  100-ton  gnu 
is  to  the  guns  of  the  \^ictory  that  are  still  in  existence. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  flint-and-steel  was  still  the  general 
weapon,  although  three  years  before  this  Lancaster  had 
converted  Colonel  Hawker's  Joe  Manton  guns  to  take 
his  newly-invented  detonators.  Shooting  was  only  then 
beginning  to  be  made  easy,  and  it  was  then,  and  remained 
for  twenty  years  at  least,  a  most  si)ortsmanlike  thing  to  do 
to  kill  the  whole  covey  as  it  rose,  with  a  single  barrel  if 
possible.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  said  against  it  was  irs 
difficulty.     On  September  9,  1835,  Colonel  Hawker  wrote: — 

"  A  very  stormy  day,  and  birds  wilder  than  ever.  I  got  fifteen 
partridges.  X.B. — I  owe  my  bag  to  two  extraordinary  shots.  I  began 
with  firing  at  five  birds,  and  bagging  four  of  them  with  one  barrel, 
and  finishing  my  evening  with  springing  four  birds  on  an  oat  stubble, 
and  blowing  all  four  of  them  down  at  one  shot ;  three  fell  short,  and 
the  old  cock  flew  and  towered  and  was  also  bagged.  These  extra- 
ordinary sliots  occurred,  I  conceive,  owing  to  the  tremendous  gale  of 
wind,  and  my  having  taken  out  my  miraculous  '  Old  Joe,'  a  gun  which 
I  can  pitch  with  more  rapidity  than  any  other  I  have,  and  am,  there- 
fore, frequently  able  to  catch  the  birds  before  they  have  time  to  divide ; 
add  to  which  this  gun  cuts  out  all  my  others  for  thro>ving  a  regular 
circle  of  shot." 
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This  was  no  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  the  spirit 
of  war  against  the  game  was  carried  so  far  that  on  occasion 
the  siime  sportsman  mounted  his  pimt  gun  upon  his  cart 
and  took  pot  shots  at  the  partridges  on  the  ground,  a  pro- 
ceeding as  Httle  according  to  the  taste  of  tlie  present  day  as 
brouTiing  the  covey  is.     The  only  form  of  shooting  into  the 
brown  that  has  survived,  as  an  act  of  sport,  is  the  use  of 
the  punt  gun  upon  wild -fowl.     The  fowl  have  become  so 
reduced  in  numbers  on  our  coasts  that   some  protection  to 
the  home  breeding  ducks  seems  desirable  ;  but  it  is  neither 
desirable    nor    possible    to    prevent   our   professional   and 
amateur  shooters  from  securing  a  fair  share  of  the  foreign 
geese  and  widgeon  that  visit  us.     ''  My  gun  missed  fire  at 
the  geese,"  wi'itcTs  Colonel  Hawker  in  1837.     *'  But  I  came 
home  early  in  order  to  despatch  baskets  of  fowl  for  His 
Majesty  and  others."     This  was  no  imusual  accident  with 
flint-and-steel  guns,  as  we  can  remember  when  we  occasion- 
ally used   them   twenty-five   years  afterwards.     The   great 
excellence  to  which  some  of  the  London  work  had  attained 
eual>led   the  gunner  usually  to  time  himself  correctly ;  but 
the  guns,  however  well  made,  were  all  slow  compared  to  cmr 
wea})ons   to-day.     There  was  almost  what  we  know  as  a 
hang  fire.     This  was  caused  by  the  flash  of  the  powder  in 
the  pan  having  to  ignite  each  grain  in  the  communicating 
hole  bv  almost  absolute  contact.     The  flash  itself  was  free 
to  go  in  the  open  air,  and  was  not  driven  into  the  barrel,  as 
was  the  case  when  detonators  came  to  be  used,  but  followed 
the  course  of  least  resistance,  which  was  away  from  the 
ban-el,  and  not  towards  its  interior.     No  doubt  this  made 
snap  shooting,  as,  say,  at  rabbits  crossing  a  path  in  covert, 
a  very  difficult  perfonnance,  although   if  a  gimner  timed 
himself  correctly  there  would   be   no  greater  difficulty  in 
shooting  at  most  game,   and   we    have    Colonel   Hawker 
describing  his  own  success  at  fourteen  consecutive  snipe. 
This  of  itself  would  not  prove  great  shooting,  because  snipe 
vary  in  their  flight  so  much,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 
A  snipe,  for  instance,  in  August,  as  found  upon  the  moors,  is 
an  owl  compared   to  the  same  bird   in  an  early  frost   in 
November.     Fourteen  of  the   former  consecutively  would 
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prove  nothing,  except  that  the  shooter  was  greedy  for 
inimatured  food  ;  but  fourteen  of  the  latter  would  prove 
tliat  a  good  shot  had  had  great  good  luck.  Colonel 
Hawker,  in  his  Diary^,  chronicles  the  event  which  brought 
the  Queen  to  the  throne  thus  : — 

"21st  June,  1837,  Keyhaven.  Received  a  Morahuj  HentUl 
announcing  the  death  of  our  beloved  sovereign  and  my  kindest 
b(»nefactor,  King  William  the  Fourth,  whom  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  take  to  *  another  and  a  better  world,'  between  two  and  three  o  clock 
yesterday  morning.  Although  this  sad  event  was  what  we  had  reason 
to  dread  everv  dav,  v^'t  I  felt  it  so  much  as  to  be  unable  to  do 
anything." 

Colonel  Hawker,  as  the  foremost  shooter  of  his  time, 
was  a  great  favourite,  not  only  of  King  William,  but  also 
later  of  the  Prince  Consort.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  singleness  of  mind  that  usually  belongs  to  a  good 
sportsman  has  always,  ever  since,  found  appreciative  friend- 
ship at  C(mrt. 

The  ritie  we  now  have  in  the  Armv,  our  second  line  of 
dt^fence,  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  weapon  used  for  deer- 
stalking, for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  small  bore 
express.  It  is  not,  therefore,  iniduly  stretching  the  patriotic 
purpose  of  Royal  favour  when  it  is  bestowed  on  a  scienlific 
sportsman. 

We  were  about  to  sav,  men  like — until  we  remembered 
there  are  no  men  like — the  late  Horatio  Ross  and  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Halford  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  what 
they  did  for  the  science  of  guimery  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  rifle  shooting  was  the  direct  outcome  of  their  love 
of  sport.  Colonel  Hawker  was  a  true  type  of  sportsman, 
and  for  singleness  of  purpose  was  peculiar  amongst  sports- 
men. ''  Joe  shot  like  an  angel  also  ;  he  discharged  ten 
lOunds  and  pocketed  his  ten  birds  in  brilliant  style.  What 
care  we  for  all  Europe  ? "  Only  a  sportsman  can  write  like 
that,  and  only  a  man  intent  upon  ccmsummate  skill  in  killing 
could  have  penned  the  following : — 

'  I  was  very  lucky  in  making  cannons  to-day  (catching  two  birds 
as  they  cross,  and  then  tiring  so  (|uick  as  not  to  allow  them  to  open 
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a$^in),  as  I  got  two  at  a  shot  three  times,  and  three  at  a  shot  once. 
This  Is  the  most  consummate  beauty  and  difficuhy  of  the  art,  and 
always  more  than  covers  the  misses  of  any  good  shot." 

Partridge-shooting  was  imly  the  beginning  of  the  shooting 
season;  afterwards  the  wild-fowl  took  until  the  end  of 
March  to  deal  with,  and  made  by  far  the  biggest  show. 
Now  we  go  abroad  for  big  game,  if  we  must  shoot  after 
the  last  January  pheasant  has  fallen.  Such  work  as  the 
following  is  no  longer  to  be  had  on  our  coasts  : — 

**  January'  27th,  1838.  Most  glorious  sport.  Forty-nine  geese  and 
two  such  splendid  wild  swan,  that  one  weighed  twenty  pounds  all  but 
three  oimces ;  another  old  swan  fell  dead  at  sea.  I  had  onlv  four 
shots :  the  first,  a  single  swan,  a  long  way  off;  the  second  at  ten  swans^ 
an  immense  distance,  when  I  killed  two  with  the  one  I  lost  at  sea  ; 
the  third,  shot  twenty  geese,  and  sacked  all ;  the  fourth,  twenty-nine 
gf*ese,  and  sacked  every  bird.  I  had  three  punts  to  cut  off  every 
cripple  from  reaching  the  Channel.  Never  was  there  a  more  satisfac- 
tor\'  dav  to  finish  a  week." 

Yet  the  grand  total  of  Colonel  Hawker's  fifty-one  years  of 
sport  is  only  17,753  head  ;  whereas,  in  twenty -nine  years, 
Lord  De  Grey  has  killed  over  300,000.  The  difference  is 
one  between  preservation  and  a  state  sometimes  called  the 
balance  of  Nature,  in  which  man,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
vermin,  eat  up  the  game  between  them. 

The  difference  between  the  bag  of  a  great  sportsman 
fifty  years  ago  and  one  of  to-dav  mav  be  hardly  fairly  put  in 
comparing  that  of  Colonel  Hawker  with  that  of  Lord  De 
Grey.  The  former  had  not  the  run  of  the  best  preserves  in 
the  country,  and  when  he  shot  pheasants  he  did  so  as  a 
poacher,  going  through  his  neighbour's  coverts  in  spite  of 
gamekeepers,  and  clearing  them  out,  after  having  sent  the 
keepei's  on  a  wild  goose  chase.  Lord  De  Grey,  on  the  other 
hand,  goes  all  over  the  country  to  the  best  shoots,  and 
travels  by  rail,  whereas  the  Colonel  had  to  confine  himself 
mostly  to  his  own  little  shooting  and  a  few  excursions  by 
coach.  The  sea,  however,  was  his  free  warren,  and  out  of 
the  l>ag  quoted,  4,488  were  game  birds  of  the  sea,  including 
thiity-eight  hoopers,  1,327  Brent  geese,  2,211  widgeon,  441 
wihl  ducks,  and  135  teal.     Included  also  in  the  17,753,  but 
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not  included  in  the  4,488,  were  2,116  snipo  and  7,035 
partridges.  Lord  De  Grey's  twentj'-nine  years'  l)ag  of 
partridges  is  111,190,  and  of  snipe  2,735.  We  are  not  sure 
that  this  means  that  partridges  have  much  increased  in 
numbers,  and  we  are  ()uite  sure  that  snipe  are  much  fewer 
than  they  were  in  Colonel  Hawker's  day.  What  it  really 
means  is  that  a  totally  new  class  of  sportsmen  with  the  gun 
have  arisen,  one  that  adopts  steam  power  as  an  aid  to  the 
gim.  This  cosmopoliUinism  has  its  defects  as  well  as  its 
bright  side.  Many  of  the  great  shooting -places  have 
ceased  to  be  local  affairs,  at  which  friends  and  neighbours 
meet,  and  occasionally  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  or  two 
crack  shots  from  a  distance.  Now  it  is  more  often  an 
assemblage  of  good  shots  from  a  distance,  nobody  l^esides. 
This  tends  towards  professionalism,  and  single-sport  sports- 
men, and  the  division  of  the  followers  of  one  sport  against 
all  others.  Much  as  we  all  desire  to  see  things  done  well, 
we  can  conceive  nothing  more  calculated  to  make  shooting 
unpopular  than  a  system  in  which  most  of  the  game  is 
killed  by  a  few  dozen  or  hundred  practised  '•  circuit " 
gunners,  while  the  rest  figuratively  look  on  from  a  distance. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  system  has  gone  too  far.  There  are 
antidotes  in  existence  where  the  owners  of  great  estates  are 
absolutely  careless  about  records,  and  select  their  guns  with 
the  sole  object  of  pleasing  those  they  desire  to  please,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  record-l)reaking.  We  remember  an 
amusing  instance  of  this  record-breaking  spirit,  in  which  a 
first-generation  man,  as  a  landed  proprietor,  had  set  himself 
to  beat  his  next  neighbour.  What  with  a  magnificent  staff 
of  keepers,  hand-rearing,  and  crack  shots  from  a  distance, 
he  had  done  so  for  years  ;  but  what  was  his  amazement  en 
one  occasion,  after  this  state  of  competition  had  been  going 
on  for  a  dozen  vears,  when,  in  conversation  with  his 
neighbour,  the  latter  attirmed  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
make  no  difference  between  good  shots  and  bad  ones — the 
battle  had  proceeded  for  twelve  whole  years,  without  one 
of  the  two  combatants  knowing  that  he  was  fighting.  We 
heard  the  conversation  to  which  we  refer,  and  shall  never 
forget  the  astonished  depression  of  the  victorious  shooter. 
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who  with  much  ado  had  won  a  walk-over.  The  extra- 
ordinary length  of  time  that  this  competition  proceeded 
created  much  amusement  in  the  county,  for  the  true  state  of 
the  facts  were  known  all  the  time  to  everybody  except  the 
two  principals. 

The  record  of  game  killed  by  Lord  Malmesbury  from 
1798  to  1840  is  a  better  and  fairer  contrast  to  that  of  Lord 
De  Grey  than  is  that  of  Colonel  Hawker,  but  the  parallel 
fails  in  this  respect — that  Lord  Malmesbury's  was  made  on 
one  estate,  and  Lord  De  Grey's  probably  ranged  over  scores 
of  estates.  Lord  Malmesbury  killed  38,475  head  in  the 
period,  having  walked  36,200  miles  in  3,645  days.  He 
missed  16,766  shots,  and  his  bag  included  10,744  jmrtridges, 
6,320  pheasants,  4.694  snipe,  2,767  wild-fowl. 

Lord  Malmesbury,  as  a  sportsman,  much  more  than 
Colonel  Hawker,  forms  more  of  a  fair  contrast  for  the 
present  day.  Colonel  Hawker  hardly  ever  shot  without 
killing,  and  although  he  talks  of  wonderful  distances  and 
extraordinary  long  shots  on  almost  every  page  of  his  diary, 
yet  we  cannot  accept  him  as  a  fair  judge  and  trustworthy 
narrator,  for  this  very  good  reason  :  that  at  long  shots  no 
gun  could  do  the  work  he  records  of  himself  It  matters 
not  how  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  shot  are  distributed  over 
a  target  at  forty  yards,  and  even  more  at  fifty  yards ;  there 
are  always  spaces  through  which  a  partridge  could  fly 
untouched  by  a  single  pellet,  and  these  spaces  are  as  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  exact  centre  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  shot-circle.  This  being  so,  we  nmst  accept  Colonel 
Hawker's  extraordinary  long  shots  as  shots  well  within 
killing  range,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  made  the  great 
number  of  consecutive  kills  that  he  constantlv — and  we 
l>elieve  truly  -  records.  We  expect  that  the  absolute  test  of 
the  target  would  show  that  no  gun  was  ever  built  by  Joe 
Manton  that  at  forty-five  yards  would  hit  a  partridge  with  a 
single  pellet  five  times  out  of  six  shots  ;  yet  Colonel  Hawker 
was  constantly  making  straight  runs  of  forty  or  more  kills. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  what  appeared  to 
him  extraordinary  long  shots  were  not,  in  fact,  longer  than 
about  forty  yards  at  the  outside,  and  we  should  for  choice 
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put  them  at  thirty-five  yards.  No  doubt  other  longer  shots 
were  occiisionally  recorded  by  him ;  but  we  are  speaking 
not  of  the  occasional,  but  of  the  distance  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  shooting. 

Some  years  ago  Lord  Walsingham  kindly  sent  to  us  a 
record  of  four  consecutive  kills  of  wild  duck  with  No.  5 
shot,  all  between  eighty -fom*  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
yards,  and  these  distances  were  actually  measured.  No 
doubt,  accident  would  account  for  a  short  run  of  four  kills, 
even  at  such  distances  as  that ;  but  if  we  multiplied  the 
chances  by  ten,  what  would  be  the  result  at  those  distances? 
Certainly  more  misses,  or  wounded  birds,  than  kills.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  habit  of  Lord  Malmesbury  was 
nearer  to  that  of  the  present  day  than  was  that  of  Colonel 
Hawker.  The  former  made  38,475  kills  in  55,241  shots, 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  him  shooting  occasionally 
at  such  distances  as  those  recorded  by  Lord  Walsingham  ; 
wheieas  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Colonel  Hawker's 
record  could  have  been  maintained  had  he  done  anything 
of  the  kind. 

This  proportion  of  kills  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Lord  Walsingham's  record  at  driven  grouse,  when  he  killed 
1,056  birds,  and  used  about  1,500  cartridges  in  doing  it. 
Twelve  more  birds  were  afterwards  picked  up,  making 
the  day's  score  1,070  grouse. 

Colonel  Hawker's  style  was  that  greatly  in  favour  at  that 
time,  and  even  as  late  as  thirty  years  ago  \^  e  have  known 
men  pride  themselves  on  a  straight  run  of  forty-five  kills  at 
game.  But  while  they  were  about  it  some  of  us,  who  could 
miss  without  flinching,  killed  a  good  deal  more  game  than 
the  never-miss  men.  For  many  reasons  comparison  has 
ceased  to  be  made  on  the  number  of  misses  to  kills,  and  it  is 
now  a  ([uestion  of  who  shoots  the  most  often  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  kills.  The  never-miss  school  was  bound  to 
die  the  moment  it  found  itself  facing  driven  partridges  and 
grouse.  It  no  longer  was  a  question  of  distance  exclusively, 
but  one  of  ever-varying  speed.  Shot  for  shot,  we  do  not 
think  the  driven  bird  as  hard  to  bag  as  the  walked  up  one^ 
provided  that,  at  the  latter  game,  all  reasonable  chances  are 
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taken.  Say  that  a  man  shoots  at  everything  that  inses 
within  forty  yards,  no  matter  where  his  feet  may  happen  to 
l)e  when  the  flush  occurs,  and  tries  for  his  brace  whenever 
they  rise  five  yards  nearer.  With  driven  grouse  and  part- 
ridges and  rocketing  pheasants  the  difficulty  consists  more 
in  timing  the  pull  of  the  trigger  than  in  accuracy  of  aim ; 
whereas,  in  walking  up  game,  nerve,  pulse,  and  breathing 
apparatus  are  very  Ukely  to  get  out  of  order,  especially 
when  ascents  are  steep,  or  when  peat  hags  foim  the 
soundest  foothold  to  be  found. 


Rhinoceros 

Tiger  

Buffalo     

Sambur  

Pig 

Deer    

Red  Deer    

Grouse     

Partridges  

Pheasants    

Woodcock   

Snipe  

Wild  Duck 

Black  Game    

Capercailzie    

Hares  

Rabbits    

Various    

Quails 

Landrails     

Wild  Swans    

Wild  Geese 

Other  Fowl 

Bitterns  

Golden  Plover    

Plover  of  three  sorts 

River  and  Seashore  Birds 

Totals 


Lord  Malmesbar}'V 
Personal  Bag 

between 
1798  and  1840. 


10,744 

1,080 
4,694 
(Set  other  fowl) 
81 

5,211 
7,417 

50 
95 

3 

8 

2,756 

10 

6 


38,475 


Colonel 

Hawker's 

Personal  Bag 

between 
1802  and  1853. 


Lortl  De 

Grey's 

Personal  Bag 

between 
1867  and  1895. 


17,753 


316,699 
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From  1834  to  IHoT  nothing  new  occairred  to  the  fowling- 
pieee  ;  the  flint  lock  had  l)een  aban(h)ned,  except  by  the 
most  conservative  sportsmen,  and  the  breechloader  was 
brought  from  France  l)y  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Lang.  It  took 
some  ten  years  to  l)ecome  universal,  for,  to  say  truth,  a  good 
many  of  the  new  guns  were  more  noted  for  their  escape  of 
gas  at  the  lireech  than  for  their  killing  powers.  Gunmakers, 
in  London  at  least,  conquered  this  evil  in  a  very  few  years. 
One  of  the  great  j^oints  that  was  held  forth  l)y  the  advocates 
of  breechloaders  was  that  a  pair  of  guns  and  a  loader  would 
no  longer  l)e  necessary.  We  have  now  got  speed  accelerated 
beyond  that  possil)le  with  the  old  breechloader  by  the 
addition  of  the  hammerless  ejector,  and  we  have  falsified 
prophecy  by  requiring  three  guns  instead  of  two,  and  means, 
besides,  of  holding  them  without  touching  with  our  hands 
the  burning  barrel.  So  much  for  prophecy,  but  then  the 
prophets  did  not  consult  the  gamekeeper. 

Preservation  was  in  its  intancy.  The  driving  of  game 
was  beginning  to  show  that  the  worst  vermin  on  a  shooting 
estate  was  a  quantity  of  old  cocks — grouse  or  partridges. 
We  had  not  arrived  at  that  beautiful  stage  of  marksmanship 
which  picks  out  the  old  cock  partridge,  as  he  rises,  for  the 
first  l)arrel,  in  spite  of  the  intervening  covey.  If  we  had 
done  so,  driving  would  not  have  made  any  difference  to 
j>artridge-preservati()n,  for  the  barren  pairs  always  suffered  ; 
it  was  the  coveys  that  got  wild.  With  grouse  the  subject 
was  vastly  different.  The  old  cock  grouse  is  not  as  careful 
of  his  children  as  the  piirtridge,  and  does  not  mind  leaving 
them  to  rise  a  hundred  yards  nearer  the  pointing  dogs  than 
he  believes  to  be  safe  for  himself  In  fact,  before  driving 
came  in,  the  old  grouse  cocks  could  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  assisted  the  **  balance  of  Nature  "  next  spring  by  driving 
off  every  young  grouse  that  ventured  to  ''  piin  out  a  claim '' 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  headquarters.  Peace  is  as 
necessary  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  a  grouse  moor 
as  it  is  to  that  of  a  nation,  and  where  the  old  grouse  cock  is 
there  is  no  peace  for  the  young  ones. 

The  method  of  killing  game  has  entirely  changed  since 
IHtJT.     Fnmi  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  about  1850 
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the  general  method  of  pheasant -shooting  was  to  kill  the 
birds  wherever  they  were  discovered,  in  a  hedgerow,  or  a 
turnip-field — not  even  a  spaniel  l)eing  admitted  on  such 
occasions,  but  a  steady  old  pointer,  for  preference,  was 
taken.  Both  Blaine's  ''  Rural  Sports  "  (1858,  Longmans)  and 
"Thomhiirs  Sporting  Directory,  1804"  (l>age  114),  describe 
this  method.  But  yet  we  believe  that  thc^re  were  sportsmen 
as  well  as  pot  hunters  then  just  as  there  are  to-day,  and  that 
one  man  would  then  work  his  l)irds  in  order  to  get  the  most 
sport  out  of  them,  while  another  would  regulate  his  methods 
with  a  view  to  nice,  easy  shots  and  pot  luck.  In  these 
enlightened  days  the  differences  that  exist  are  quite  as  wide, 
and  the  onlv  wonder  we  ever  feel  about  the  matter  is  that 
the  latter-day  sportsman  who  crowds  up  to  the  rise  of  the 
pheasants  conceives  himself  to  be  quite  as  admirable  as 
anyone  who  ever  managed  a  beat  or  handled  a  gun. 
Spaniels  were  at  one  time  considered  a  necessity  to  good 
covert  shooting,  and  the  method  adopted  of  hunting  three 
couples  of  mute  spaniels — Clumbers,  of  course — **  in  a  fan  " 
in  front  of  the  guns  is  admirably  described  by  (Jeneral 
Hutchinson  in  his  excellent  l^ook  on  dog-l)reaking,  pu]>lished 
by  Murray.  This  method  was  adopted  at  Clumber,  and  at 
many  other  great  shooting  places.  In  wilder  countries, 
where  the  Clumber  was  found  too  soft  and  too  heavy  for  the 
rough  ground,  the  Sussex  spaniel  and  the  Cocker  were 
employed  ;  but  they  all  gradually  went  out  of  use  before  the 
increase  of  numbers  of  the  game,  an  increase  that  made  it 
worth  while  to  turn  out  a  whole  piirish,  and  employ  eight  or 
ten  shooters  for  the  big  days.  Dogs,  except  retrievers,  were 
never  whelped  that,  worked  by  one  man,  coidd  serve  ten 
guns ;  and  the  art  of  dog-l)reaking  was  never  generally 
understood  in  this  country,  so  that  each  man  could  not 
bring  his  brace  of  Cockers  to  himt  with  stranger  dogs  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  is  fnipposed  to  bring  his  retriever  to- 
day, to  look  after  his  own  interests.  Setters,  pointers,  and 
spaniels  were  never  intended  by  nature  to  hunt  in  flocks  for 
a  regiment  of  guns.  On  the  contrary,  we  am  gather  from 
the  "Oakley  Shooting  Code>"  pul)lished  by  Kidgway  in 
1836 — the  vear  before  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne — that 
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*' although  shooting  is  a  social  amusement,  the  shooter 
seldom  seeks  any  other  company  than  his  dog  when  out." 
We  think  the  shooter  was  a  sportsman  then,  and  in 
consequence.  It  is  only  the  true  sportsman  that  is  satisfied 
with  his  own  good  opinion  and  the  appreciation  of  his  dog ; 
yet,  the  same  individual  would  be  more  than  a  man  if  he 
did  not  value  others'  appreciation  also,  and  less  than  a 
sportsman  if  he  went  a  yard  out  of  his  way  to  get  it. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  great  shots  of  to-day 
can  afford  to  sneer  at  the  perfomiances  of  Lord  Malmesbury, 
who  walked  a  mile  for  every  head  of  game  he  got  in  his 
forty-two  years  of  sport,  nor  at  the  methodical  plodding  of 
Colonel  Hawker.  It  does  not  follow  that  their  methods  were 
not  the  best,  because  they  had  not  as  much  game  to  kill  as 
exists  now.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  centur}'  enormous 
bags  were  common  on  the  Continent,  but  seem  to  have 
fallen  out  of  fashion.  In  Bohemia,  on  one  occasion,  no  less 
than  47,950  head  were  killed  in  twenty  days'  shooting  in 
1753.  The  shots  fired  were  no  less  than  116,231,  and  some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  a  good  deal  of  the  game 
did  not  get  mobbed  in  the  nets ;  but  as  19,545  partridges 
were  killed  in  twenty  days,  we  cannot  conceive  how  shooting 
could  have  been  conducted  in  which  nets,  for  these  birds, 
did  their  deadly  work.  It  would  have  been  verj^  dull  work 
for  the  gunners  merely  to  have  shot  when  a  bird  escaped  the 
nets.  Moreover,  as  larks  114  and  quails  353  were  included 
along  with  ten  wild  boars,  it  would  puzzle  us,  or  anybody,  to 
say  what  kind  of  net  might  be  effective  for  all  these  different 
creatures.  The  shooters  were  twenty-three,  and  included 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  well  as  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
This  bag  was:  Hares  18,273,  partridges  19,545,  pheasants 
9,499,  stags  19,  roedeer  77,  wild  boar  10,  larks  114,  quails 
353,  other  birds  54,  foxes  6 ;  a  total  of  47,950  head. 

The  most  extraordinary  record  of  18th  centuiy  partridge 
shooting  is  recorded  in  the  game  book  at  Chantilly.  Thus 
on  October  7,  1785,  the  two  Princes  de  Conde  and  the 
Prince  Ccmti,  with  twelve  guns  })esides,  killed  2,580  part- 
ridges, 1,593  hares,  24  mbl)its,  12  pheasants,  2  fieldfares,, 
and  2  larks ;  a  total  of  4,213  head. 
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Such  records  as  these  were  never  made  in  England,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  and  they  do  not  much  concern  the 
growth  of  shooting ;  except  to  the  extent  that  they  proved 
the  possibiHty  of  the  high  preservation  of  game  of  which 
the  beginning  of  the  century  saw  nothing,  and  the  end  sees 
much. 

The  biggest  head  of  pheasants  known  to  have  been 
killed  before  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne  was  in  1807,  at 
Rendlesham,  where  192  pheasants  were  killed  on  one  day 
and  195  on  another.  At  the  same  period,  at  Holkham,  a 
I)arty  of  gims  managed  about  500  head,  all  told,  per  day's 
cover  shooting.  In  1823,  Mr.  William  Coke,  in  his  match 
against  Lord  Kennedy,  killed  80^  l^race  of  partridges  on 
September  26,  and  88  brace  on  Octol^er  4,  walking  up  the 
birds  without  any  dog  but  a  retriever.  In  1850  nmch  the 
same  sort  of  thing  could  be  done,  as  was  shown  in  Mr. 
Osbaldeston's  match  against  Mr.  Crawford — the  latter 
C()ncede<l  twenty  brace,  as  he  was  twenty  years  the  younger 
man.  The  first  day  each  shooter  got  eighty  brace,  and  the 
next  day  Mr.  Crawford  scored  102  l)race  against  the  thirty 
bmce  of  his  elder  opponent.  At  Buckenham,  in  Norfolk 
(Lord  Ashburton's),  314  brace  were  killed  by  eight  guns  in 
1858,  and  332  in  1859 — good  work  for  walking  in  line.  The 
shooters  were  using  muzzle-loaders.  Lord  Coke  is  nmch  in 
favour  of  driving  partridges  as  a  means  to  preservation,  and 
he  supplied  to  Mr.  A.  Stuart-Wortley  the  record  of  the  best 
two  seasons  at  Holkham  under  both  systems. 

These  interesting  records  are  as  follows  :-  - 

Walking,  1868  -  -  -  -  3,308  partridges. 

1869-  -  -  -  3,385 

Driving,    1885-  -  -  8,100 

1887-  -  -  -  7,512 


The  differences  between  grouse  l)ags  of  old  and  of  late 
are  even  greater,  especially  in  England.  Colonel  Hawker 
killed  a  few  grouse  in  the  North  of  England,  but  he  was 
never  a  regular  grouse  shooter,  and  the  best  records  over 
dogs  were  made,  not  in  England,  where  driving  has  so  vastly 
improved    the   stock,  but   in   Scotland — in    Perthshire — by 
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Colonel  Campbell  of  Monzie,  wlio  is  said  to  have  killed 
t^22.J  l)race  in  one  day,  and  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh, 
who  is  known  to  have  accounted  for  220  brace  in  the  (lav, 
when  shooting  over  dogs,  in  1872,  on  moors  on  the  Tay,  near 
to  Aberfeldv.  It  is  verv  doubtful  whether  this  will  ever  l>e 
done  again,  for  driving  has  so  changed  the  habit  of  the  birds 
that  the  thicker  the  game  the  fewer  shots  can  the  sportsman 
get  over  the  best  of  dogs.  Much  as  we  like  shooting  over 
dogs,  we  have  seen  the  grouse  unapproachable,  on  some  of  the 
driving  moors  in  Yorkshire,  even  before  the  first  of  August 
packed  already.  On  several  of  these  occasions  we  had 
crack  field  trial  dogs  with  us,  and  we  can  answer  for  it  that 
we  would  rather  not  shoot  at  all  than  be  compelled  to  shoot 
grouse  over  good  dogs  in  such  circumstances.  The  objec- 
tit)ns  we  have  are  two :  first,  you  are  fooling  the  dogs ; 
second,  you  are  driving  off*  a  hundred  fine  birds  for  every 
shot  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheeper.  Now,  under  driving, 
the  Yorkshire  moors  will  produce  nearly  a  grouse  to  an  acre, 
and  sometimes  much  more,  as  when,  in  1872,  Sir  Frederick 
Milbank's  party  killed  17,064  grouse  on  the  12,000  acres  at 
Wennnergill  Moor. 

Of  individual  performances  we  have  plenty  of  records  of 
late  years,  but  very  few  old  ones  with  which  to  compare 
them.  Lord  De  Grey's  240  partridges  in  one  drive  will  long 
hold  the  record,  we  fancy.  This  was  performed  in  1893  on 
the  late  Baron  Hirsch's  property  in  Hungary,  and  the  same 
grand  shot  killed  in  a  single  drive  128  grouse  at  High 
Force  as  a  guest  of  the  late  Mr.  Clare  Vyner.  Sir  Frederick 
Milbank,  however,  killed  190  grouse  in  a  single  drive  during 
his  great  day  in  1872.  In  a  day  we  have  three  great  per- 
formances to  remember — Lord  Walsingham's  1,056  grouse 
in  1888  (shooting  alone) ;  Sir  P>ederick  Milbank's  728 
grouse  in  eight  drives,  shooting  with  his  party  at  Wemmer- 
gill  in  1872  ;  and  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh's  bag  of  780 
partridges  to  his  own  gim  at  Elveden  on  September  8,  1876. 
The  record  bags  for  a  party  of  guns,  as  far  as  we  know^ 
them,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Rimington  Wilson,  on  the  Broomhead  Moors,  near 
Sheffield,  nine  gims,  August  20,  1893,  2,648  grouse. 
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Lord  Ashburtoii,  six  j^ns,  at  Tlic  (xranji^e,  Haiiipsbire, 
in  1^5)7  ;  Novemlx^r  \,  six  guns,  1,458  |>i\rt ridges. 

It  may  l>e  of  interest  here  to  recall  the  phenomenal 
|Kiitridge  Imgs  made  on  IJaron  de  Hh'sch's  foreign  estates  in 
Hungaiy  <Uiring  the  season  1S9:3.  On  the  Eichhorn  estate 
the  total  bag  of  pirtridges  from  Septeml)er  1  to  October  .") 
was  22,600:  the  best  day  1,:]:?0,  with  eight  guns.  On  the 
St.  Johann  estate,  in  the  siime  vear.  from  Octol)er  ti  to 
N«»vember,  26,605  wer^*  brought  in,  without  the  pick,  which 
nuist  certainly  have  been  consideral)le  after  such  shoot ini^: 
the  best  day  during  the  month  being  2,9H:3  (all  grey 
jKirtridges,  no  red-legs),  killed  on  Octol)er  11  l)y  ^q\{^\\  guns. 
The  shooting  team  was  a  picke<l  one  :  Kiirl  De  Grey,  Lord 
Ashlmrton,  Lord  Chelsea,  Mc-^srs.  B.  H.  Vane-Temjx\st, 
HeniT  Chaplin,  Seymour  Finch,  and  their  host,  Baron  de 
Ilirsch.  We  have  in  this  case  the  extra  ordinary  numl)er 
of  49,205  partridges  killed  on  the  estates  of  one  proprietor 
in  two  months  and  one  week. 

The  pheasimt  is  entirely  artificial  as  a  game  bij-d.  Not 
only  man's  preservation  is  necessjirv  in  his  case,  Imt  man's 
means  of  incubation,  and  the  common  l)arndoor  fowl  is  the 
mother  of  more  pheasiints  in  a  year  than  the  hen  pheasiint 
herself  hatched  out  in  a  centurv.  Nearly  all  the  big 
shooting  estates  now  rear  thousiinds  where  thev  before 
reared  hundreds ;  or,  at  the  time  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne,  reared  none  at  all  by  hand.  Sixteen  thousand 
pheasiints'  eggs  under  hens  have  been  constantly  put  down 
on  one  estate  close  to  London,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in 
many  places  this  number  has  been  greatly  exceeded. 

One  of  the  giime  farmers  tohl  us  that  he  exj)ected  to  sell 
no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  pheasant  eggs  in  the 
spring  of  1897,  and  there  is  positively  no  limit  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  these  birds.  But  the  increase  is 
not  general.  Most  of  the  land  in  England,  to  say  nothing 
of  Ireland,  is  but  l)adly  preserved,  and  much  of  it  is  not 
preserved  at  all. 

The  use  of  pointers  and  setters  for  partridge  shooting 
has  almOftSt  died  oi  t.  It  may  safely  be  said  that,  in  the  south 
at  least,  sport  over  dogs  with  partridges  can  only  be  obtained 
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by  one  man  at  a  time.  Not  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  or  Suffolk, 
but  in  any  other  county,  we  think  we  could  make  as  good 
a  bag  over  dogs  as  anybody,  shooting  alone  without 
drivers  or  dogs,  could  make.  But  it  all  depends  upon  the 
individual  dogs,  and  there  are  very  few  that  could  be  trusted 
to  serve  the  gun  better  than  beaters  could.  The  majority 
have  not  good  enough  noses.  This  is  the  quality  of  all 
others  that  has  to  be  l^red,  and  cannot  be  improved  after- 
wards, l^pon  it  every  other  one,  from  pace  and  style  to 
breaking  and  temper,  depends  to  a  great  extent.  The  want 
of  it  shows  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  often  in  flushing 
game,  but  far  more  often  in  false  pointing — the  latter  the 
greatest  nuisiince,  and  kill-time,  of  all  faults.  For  grouse 
shooting  dogs  are  still  a  necessity  on  many  moors.  There 
are  moors  on  which  a  shooter  with  dogs  may  kill  twenty-five 
brace  in  a  day,  and  see  no  more  than  fifty  l)race  or  seventy 
brace  at  the  outside.  Especially  is  this  the  case  on  some 
high  moors  we  could  name  in  bad  or  moderate  seasons. 
Driving,  is  out  of  the  question  on  such  places,  for  if  a  party 
of  ten  guns  and  forty  drivers  could  be  collected,  which  they 
cannot,  the  bag  probably  would  not  be  greater  than  a  single 
gun  can  get  over  dogs ;  and,  if  all  the  grouse  that  could  Ixj 
flushed  1)V  the  beaters  were  killed,  it  would  sometimes  not 
reach  fifty  brace,  and  often  not  seventy  brace.  Such  ground 
is  to  l)e  found  in  most  counties  in  Scotland,  although  the 
ability  of  the  shooter  to  get  near  the  few  birds  is  not  the 
same  in  each.  In  the  islands  of  the  West  Coast,  in  Suther- 
landshire,  Caithness,  and  Argyllshire,  this  kind  of  shooting 
is  to  be  had,  and  we  need  hardlv  sav  it  differs  from  i^rouse 
driving  absolutely.  Indeed,  the  racing  man  and  the  gi-ouse 
driver  seem  to  us  to  have  more  tastes  in  common  than  the 
latter  has  with  the  man  who  plods  after  his  dogs  every  day, 
bar  Sundays,  for  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
walks  between  900  and  1,000  miles  for  300  brace  of  game. 
Once  we  asked  a  man  of  sixty-five  why  he  walked  so  hard 
and  ate  so  little,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  liked  to  feel  that 
he  was  in  condition  to  go  through  a  campaign.  He  never 
knev/  when  it  might  be  wanted.  He  was  neither  soldier  nor 
Volunteer,   Imt   had   all   the   spirit   that   makes  gratuitous 
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fijrliters,  and  keeps  alive  the  English  quahties  l)y  which  the 
Einfiii-e  has  been  won. 

I  have  purposely  left  out  of  my  records  the  numbers 
nf  i-ed  deer  killed  l)y  various  sportsmen  on  the  forests. 
Numbers  prove  nothing.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  the 
ijuality  of  the  heads  compare  as  a  whole  with  the  totals  of 
utlier  forests.  The  practice  of  taking  the  avemge  clean 
weight  of  the  total  kill  is  excellent  is  itself;  but  what 
we  look  for  more  than  weight  is  beauty  and  size  of 
antlers. 

If  new  inventions  have  made  a  gun  a  much  more 
pleasant  weapon  for  the  user,  and  a  more  deadly  for  the 
l^ame,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  old 
work  put  into  the  flint-and-steels.  Pistols,  too,  as  made  for 
the  noble  spoil  of  defending  honour,  were  works  of  art  and 
tools  of  pi-ecision,  as  they  cmglit  to  be  when  an  owner's  life 
pi7ictically  depended  upon  their  excellence.  Egg  could  turn 
out  such  wonderful  tools  for  his  pjitrons,  but  in  the  absence 
of  j)ul)lic  comj)etition,  when  the  Army  had  to  be  anned  by 
the  Goveniment,  the  '*  Brown  Bess"  was  good  enough.  We 
>up|XKse,  'l)ecause  it  not  only  had  to  defend  the  life  of  its 
owner,  but  the  life  of  his  countrv  also. 

The  Brown  Bess  was  a  weajKm  that  was  safest  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  shot.  Most  guns  are.  But  this  one  differed 
from  most  guns  by  the  reason  of  its  siifety.  It  was  safe 
never  to  put  the  bullet  when*  the  gun  was  pointed,  so  that  a 
Jiad  shot  made  the  most  <langerous  enemy.  From  this  to 
the  match  rifle,  and  to  the  x303  Enfield,  or  to  the  ^oft 
Mannlicher,  is  an  enormous  step.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know 
that  anyone  believes  it  possible  to  go  nuich  further  in  the 
improvement  of  rifles;  the  only  possibility  seems  to  be  that 
of  cocking  and  unloiiding  l)y  means  of  the  recoil.  Several 
such  inventions  have  been  made,  but  at  present  they  have 
not  Ix^en  practically  aclojjted  except  for  pistols.  Perhaps 
the  finest  shooting  ever  done  at  the  target  was  done  by 
Captain  Gibbs,  at  Wistow,  when,  on  October  11,  1886,  he 
j)laeed  forty-eight  out  of  fifty  shots  in  the  three-feet  bullseye 
at  1,^XM)  yards  range,  the  two  other  hits  both  being  within 
six  inches  of  the  bull. 
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This  was  done  with  the  461  Metford  match  rifle,  Curtis 
and  Harvey's  No.  6  black  powder,  and  the  540  grain  bullet. 

From  about  18o0  to  1870  the  shooting  of  game, 
especially  in  Norfolk  partridge  fields,  was  brought  to 
great  perfection  by  the  rapid  change  of  guns  when  a  covey 
of  partridges  was  walked  up  by  the  line. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Badminton  Magazine  says  : — 

"  I  am  not  exactly  '  recent '  myself,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tact  that  I  remember  a  day  at  Didlington  with  Wilson,  George 
Hanbury,  and  Sutton,  then  the  Norfolk  cracks,  and  a  morning  at 
the  Red  House,  Battersea,  with  Huntingiield  and  Crawfurd  at  forty 
vards  rise  and  ten  bores ;  that  I  saw  the  match  at  tiftv  double  rises 
between  the  former  and  C'apps  (Gannon)  for  £1,000,  and  heiird  the 
bi»tting  of  3  to  1  on  the  gun  at  both — which  was  justified  by  the 
scores  of  each,  the  loser  killing  92.  Tliese  events  take  us  pretty  far 
back  into  the  j>ast,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  shooting 
in  these  cases  has  never  been  beaten,  either  in  the  field  or  over  the 
trap." 

It  is  well  in  these  days,  when  we  do  everji^hing  so 
nuich  better  than  our  elders,  to  be  reminded  that  they 
could  shoot  even  then. 

"  Of  my  own  deeds  with  a  gun  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  than 
this,  that  I  never  in  my  pigeon-shooting  days  (which  were  not  long) 
lost  an  importiint  money  match,  the  record  performance  being  a 
total  of  twenty-one  kills  to  two  misses,  at  forty  yards  rise,  against 
a  then  well-known  Russian  shot,  and  Sir  F.  Svkes,  twentv-four  birds 
(the  last  unshot)  for  500  louis,  a  great  deal  of  money  depending  on 
the  event;  and  I  may  jx^rhaps  mention,  a  good  many  years  after, 
as  a  veteran,  winning  the  cups  of  the  Lords  and  Conmions'  match 
three  years  in  succession  without  a  miss.  In  modem  times  I  have 
seen  some  good  shooting  by  English  and  foreign  shots,  but  as  the 
gun  is  now  held  to  the  shoulder  no  (Comparison  can  be  made. 
Amonj^  these,  however,  1  consider  that  one  only  can  be  classed  as 
extraordinary,  viz.,  the  Frenchman,  Lafont,  who  killed  thirty-four 
birds  in  su(;cession  at  thirty  metres  in  a  heavy  money  match  against 
Walter  Blake,  and  something  like  ninety  out  of  the  hundred  in  the 
^est  of  the  match.  This  man  was  probably  the  finest  pigeon  shot 
who  ever  lived,  and  held  his  gun  fairly  enough.  My  own  experience 
over  the  trap  did  not  extend  l)eyond  a  few  years,  and  it  is  certainly 
ot  shootinir  iu  the  field  that  I  prefer  to  write." 
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Of  shooting  in  the  field  this  correspondent  says  :- 

"In  Suftblk,  if  the  number  of  birds  was  smaller,  the  variety  of 
shooting  was  much  greater,  ovN-ing  to  the  Hne  extent  of  heath  and 
the  red-leg  partridge,  at  that  time  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
;rrey-bird.  Nothing,  I  think,  eould  Vx*  finer  than  a  walk  with  two 
other  guns  over  one  of  these*  moors  fringed  with  com  land,  as  on 
Rushmere  or  Rendlcsham.  Tliat  this  shooting  is  for  more  dittieult 
I  have  always  been  convinced,  for  I  have  never  seen  more  than  half 
a  dozen  men  who  could  take  their  doubles  at  long  rises  in  the  form 
neeessar}'  to  make  a  bag  in  November  in  wind  on  a  wild  heath.  To 
this,  uncertainty  of  footing,  arm-weariness,  and  fatigue  contribute,  as 
well  iis  bad  liijht,  for  the  low  shots  if  the  dav  is  dark." 

That  is  a  remark  that  we  have  fre(|uently  made  in  Land 
antl  Water,  and,  although  it  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  driving 
shots  as  difficult,  by  comparison,  we  are  not  able  to  agree. 

•  For  this  shooting  the  detonators  were  good  enough,  and  four 
birds  would  often  be  got  out  of  a  covey.  In  a  match  at  Six  Mile 
lk)ttom  against  Captain  Alexander  1  once  got  twelve  birds  out  oi 
thret»  lots ;  but  these  covevs  crosseil  the  line  of  tire.  The  bacrs  made 
were  not  so  large  as  are  now  recorded,  and  100  to  120  brace  was 
considered  good  work  for  thret*  or  four  guns :  though  I  have  known 
200  brace  thus  bagged,  and  on  seveml  o<*casions  I  got  Ixitween  sixty 
and  .seventy  brace  myself  when  in  line  with  other  guns.  Of  these 
«IJ>J  was  the  best,  on  November  21st,  1800,  165  brace  IxMng  the  total 
hag  to  four  guns.  Partridge  driving  had  begim  nearly  ten  years 
l>efore  the  advent  of  the  breechloader,  principjiUy  in  Suftblk,  and 
mainly  lxK*.ause  some  of  us  were  growing  older,  and  found  the  red- 
leg  |>artridge  almost  impossible  to  get  at  by  walking.  At  first  we 
stooil  <lose  under  the  hedge  and  shot  the  bird  after  it  had  jMssed, 
but  on  the  heath  it  was  found  nuich  easier  to  take  the  forward 
shot  first.  Once  established,  it  very  soon  Ix^came  a  recognised  form 
of  sport ;  and  although  the  Norfolk  cracks  would  have  none  of  it, 
and  the  fogies  shook  their  heads,  it  ciime  and  concjuered  from  the 
lijrhthou.se  at  Dovercourt  to  (.Vomer  Point.  At  first  it  was  considered 
ven*  ditticult,  and  confined  t<^  a  verv  few,  as  a  reallv  hiirh  art :  but 
as  it  re^Uly  retjuired  nothing  but  practice,  a  few  years  sufficed  to 
V>rin<r  into  line  a  <n'eat  numbiT  of  men  who,  although  not  verv 
«|uick,  would  miss  no  great  numlxT  of  those  they  shot  at." 

The  old-time  gunner  can  give  a  few  useful  hints  to  the 
younger  generation  also.     He  says  : — 

"  In  game  shooting  the  usual  fault  of   inferior    shots    is    waiting 
too  long  on  the  first  bird,  which  should  be  snapjx^d  at  thirty  yards 

('  2 
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ott*  or  on  sight.  Tliey  then  turn  round,  the  true  foeas  of  the  eye- 
is  thus  lost,  and  with  it  the  chance  of  the  double.  Another  fault 
is  tiring  at  the  same  bird  twi(!e — after  a  miss — which  should  never 
\yQi  done,  for  it  causes  uncertainty  in  respect  of  the  second  barrel, 
and  a  momenUirv  delay  to  see  the  eftect  of  the  first  shot.  A  man 
who  gets  into  these  habits  vn\\  never  reach  even  second  class  in 
form,  or  do  what  he  ought  to  till  the  bag.  I  have  heard  it  objected 
that  to  scramble  down  the  great<>st  number  of  birds  in  the  shortest 
time  is  not  the  highest  class  of  shooting;  nor  perhaps  is  it.  It  is 
like  the  sjx)t  at  billiards,  and  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  a  similar 
loss  of  power  all  round  if  practised  too  much:  but  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  the  Iwst  shot  will  be  the  man  who  can  get  down 
the  most  lx»hind  a  hedge  or  a  butt." 


(CHAPTER   II. 


Shooting    Schools. 


Of  late  it  is  becoming  the  fashion  to  turn  gun-makers* 
shooting  grounds  into  what  are  called  shooting  schools. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  accept  these  schools  as  difterent, 
except  in  degree,  from  the  old  form  of  gunmakers'  grounds. 
The  difference  between  the  school,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  old-fe.shioned  fitting-range  on  the  other,  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  one  that  has  introduced  practice  for  the  accom- 
plished sportsman,  although  we  know  that  a  few  of  the 
best  sportsmen  and  shots  have  used  the  clay-bird  towers 
for  practice,  for  arm  exercise,  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
rapid  changing  of  guns.  We  are  aware  that  crack  shots 
at  clay  birds  extol  the  difficulty  of  it  as  l)eyond  that  of 
lire  pigeon  shooting.  But  the  whole  objection  that  can 
Ije  urged  to  it  is  not  summed  up  in  its  greater,  or  less, 
difficulty,  but  in  its  difference  from  living  game. 

We  have  avoided  regular  practice  at  clay-bird  shooting 
for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  we  wished  to  remain 
impartial  to  every  new  phase  of  practice  with  the  gun 
that  might  be  brought  out,  and  try  it  as  a  game  shooter 
only,  and  second,  and  of  much  more  importance  to  our- 
selves, but  of  none  to  others,  because  we  feared  that  it 
might  spoil  our  shooting  at  game  if  we  made  a  regular 
practice  at  it. 

In  America  clay-bird  shooting  is  a  sport  in  itself  It 
is  not  so  here,  and  we  do  not  think  it  can  ever  become 
more  than  a  means  to  an  end  in  this  country,  although  it 
is  an  end  in  itself  in  America.  What  is  the  end,  then,  that 
is  possible  to  get  out  of  practice  at  clay  birds  ?  We  have 
instances  where  a  good  pigeon  shot  has  been  formed  out 
of  a  clay-bird  shot.     We  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
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where  a  first-class  game  shot  has  been  so  formed.      Pigeon 
sliots  were  usually  good  game  shots — we  think  that  they 
usually  are  so  now ;   although  we  are  w^ell  aware  that  the 
practice  of  dropping  birds  close  to  the  electric  tmps  is  as 
different  from  game  shooting  as  the  former  is  ditterent  from 
clav-l)ird  shooting.     There  may  l)e  improvements  later  on, 
such  as  will  l)ring  clay-bird  shooting  nearer  to  game  shooting 
than  it  is  at  present.     We  think  that  the  gi'eatest  possibili- 
ties for  it  consist  in  the  high,  overhead  and  coming,  shots 
thrown  over  tall  trees ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,, 
these  are  not  very  good  imitaticms  of  the  flight  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  oi*  grouse  yet.     We  think  that  the  cause  of  this 
is  that  the  clays  go  like  a  flash  from  the  traps,  and  begin 
to  slow  down  their  pace  at  once.     No  doubt  if  the  shooter 
stiinds  close  up  to  the  trees  they  come  fiist  enough  :    but 
then  they  are  not  visible  long  enough  before  the  shot  should 
be  fired  to  enable  the  shooter  to  do  with  his  gun  what  he 
does  at  game.     There  is,  for  instance,  no  possibility  of  swing 
when  the  game  is  over  the  gun  before  it  is  seen.     Then,  if 
he  stands  further  back,  the  slowing  down  has  taken  such 
ettect  that  no  ** swing"  of  the  gun  is  necessary.     Stronger 
springs,  and  the  guns  placed  further  away  from  the  point  of 
departure  of  the  clays,  might  meet  these  difficulties  some- 
what, but  at  i)resent   we  have  never  seen  a  clay  thrown 
overhead  that  tested  the  sportsman's  abihty  to  meet  and 
overcome  actual  pace.     We  nuist  repeat  here  that  we  are 
not  talking  of  snap  shooting.     8na[)  shooting  is  one  thing 
the  killing  of  down-wind  pheasants,  grouse  or  partridges, 
has  nothing  necessarily  of  snap  shooting  about  it  ;  the  best 
game  shooting  is  not  the  most  difficult,  for  there  are  shots, 
and  stands,   that  are   impossible.      We   have  been  posted 
under  the  brow  of   a  hillock  within  twentv  vards  of  the 
first  sight  of  the  grouse,  and  in  such  a  situation,  when  a 
modenite  wind    has   prevailed   upon   the  flat,  the  draught 
created  by  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  has  brought  the  grouse 
far  past  our  heads  })efore  we  could  put  in  a  shot,  and  we 
have  then  found  that  the  only  plan  was  to  turn  om'  l)acks 
on  the  coming  grouse  and  try  the  retreating  shot — never 
very  siitisfactorv ;  and  the  faster  it  is  the  worse  it  becomes. 
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liecause  it  leads  to  more  wounding.  Tlie  most  difficult 
possible  shots  (other  than  chance  shots),  then,  are  where 
the  shooter  sees  his  approaching  game  at  from  forty  to 
seventy  vards  away,  and  when  a  real  ^ood  wind  is  l)ehind  it. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  sometimes  does  not  see  his 
second  bird  until  after  he  has  fired  his  first  shot.  In  the 
case  instanced  there  is  but  one  difficulty  to  contend  against ; 
it  is  one  that  game  shots,  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
haye  set  themselves  to  deal  with.  So  nmcli  is  this  the 
case  tliat  a  good  shot  will  measure  the  pleasure  of  a  days 
shooting  precisely  by  the  piice  at  which  *' possible"  birds 
come  for  him.  He  might  get  snap  shots  at  his  birds  by 
going  in  near,  as  in  the  case  where  he  sees  his  driven  game 
for  the  first  time  some  twenty  yards  in  front,  but  when 
game  is  going  some  sixty  miles  an  hour  (an  average  speed 
in  the  hills,  whatever  may  be  the  case  on  the  flat  moois 
of  Yorkshire),  no  amount  of  snap-shooting  practice  at  clay 
birrls  will  help  his  bag  very  nmch  in  such  circumstances. 
We  have  it  on  the  best  of  authority  (measurement  and  scien- 
tific  calculation)  that  when  a  grouse  is  going  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  an  horn-  an  allowance  must  be  made,  according 
to  its  distance  from  the  shooter,  of  anything  frcmi  2ft.  4in. 
at  fifteen  yards  away,  and  forty  miles  an  hour,  up  to  23ft. 
in  fnmt  of  the  game  that  is  travelling  at  sixty  miles  an 
hoiu*  and  is  sixty  yards  oft'.  Does  any  snap-shooter  in  the 
world  l>elieTe  he  can  estimate  23ft.  even  on  a  still  surface 
at  a  guessed  distance  ?  If  he  does,  and  will  try,  he  will 
soon  be  convinced  that  it  would  be  absohitely  futile  to 
l)egin  to  guess  distances  of  this  kind  in  fnmt  of  grouse 
going  at  the  speed  indicated  above.  Xo  man  can  guess 
the  distance  of  a  thing  in  the  air  with  any  certainty  what 
ever,  and  a  mistake  in  ten  yards  means  a  ditt'erence  of 
"allowance"  of  4ft.  6in.  at  sixty  yards,  at  the  speed  of 
.sixty  miles  an  hour.  No  man  can  guess  the  allowance  to 
within  loin.,  which  is  all  the  permissible  error  allowed  in 
a  spread  of  shot  of  30in.  in  diameter.  No  man  can  guess 
the  i>ace  of  a  bird  coming  over  him. 

Yet  successful  snap-shooting  presupposes  not  only  one, 
but  all,  of  these  three  guesses  l)eing  acciu*ate. 
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We  know  the  utmost  pace  of  a  rabbit,  and  we  know 
that  of  a  clay  bird,  and  in  each  case  we  can  pitch  up  our 
gun  and  shoot  a  yard  or  so  in  front  with  pretty  certain 
results  without  any  sort  of  swing  or  jerk,  or  even  going 
with  the  game  physically  or  mentally.  But  this  does  not 
meet  the  problem  of  the  differences  of  pace  and  distance 
of  winged  game,  and  a  system  that  teaches  the  snap  shot, 
when  appHed  to  pace,  and  nothing  but  pace,  in  game  is 
liable  in  our  opinion  to  come  to  lamentable  grief. 

There  are  good  shots  who  are  entirely  unconscious  of 
doing  anything  more  than  putting  up  the  gun  befoi-e  the 
game  and  firing ;  but  if  their  guns  are  watched  they 
will  be  observed  to  tell  a  very  difiFerent  story.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  ** swing"  should  be  done  after  the  gun  is  at 
the  shoulder,  but  we  are  assured  that,  in  some  form,  swing, 
or  going  with  the  game,  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
shooting  of  all  very  fast  shots.  We  do  not  say  for  a  moment 
that  swing,  to  be  successful,  must  not  be  combined  with 
judgment  of  pace  of  the  game,  distance,  and  allowance. 
We  beheve  that  it  is  generally  so  combined,  for  we  do  not 
think  it  would  be  easy  to  swing  as  fast  as  the  game  flies 
without  at  the  same  time  swinging  faster. 

For  practical  purposes  in  connection  with  this  matter 
of  ** swing"  the  shooter  is  a  pivot  round  which  his  gun 
and  the  game  are  travelling.  If,  therefore,  the  alignment  is 
kept  upon  the  game,  it  is  obvious  that  the  gun  muzzle  is 
travelling  very  much  slower  than  the  game,  as  it  is  nearer 
the  axis  round  which  both  are  travelling.  We  do  not  know 
how  quickly  a  man  may  be  able  to  move  his  gun.  l>ut  if  he 
could  make  his  muzzle  move  as  fast  as  his  game,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  reduces  '*  allowance  "  to  a  question  of 
inches  instead  of  feet,  as  he  would  give  a  sideways  motion 
to  the  shot  as  it  left  the  muzzle  equal  to  that  of  the  game. 
But  if  anyone  tries  this  he  will  find  that  a  tremendous  jerk 
is  necessary.  The  usual  practice  of  those  who  jerk  is  to 
get  the  gun  aligned  with  the  game  and  then  to  jerk.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  necessitate  so  much  pace  in  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  as  has  been  contemplated  above ;  because  the 
gun  jerked  in  front  of  the  game  is  an  equivalent  to  more, 
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-or  less,  allowance  in  front,  as  well  as  effecting  a  variation 
of  the  direction  of  the  shot  in  the  way  the  game  is  going. 
To  test  the  pace  of  the  gun  against  the  pace  of  the  bird 
it  would  be  necessary  to  come  from  behind  up  to  the 
alignment  with  the  game,  and  then  let  off  without  stopping 
the  movement  at  the  instant  the  gun  passed  the  game. 
We  believe  that  anyone  who  tries  this  upon  really  quick 
grouse  vnW  find  that  it  cannot  be  done,  which  means  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  move  a  gun  muzzle  at  the 
rate  of  forty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

We  think  we  have  made  it  clear  that  the  absolute 
judgment  of  distance  necessary  for  "  allowance "  in  front 
of  the  bird  is  impossible,  and  that  swing  or  jerk  at  the 
rate  or  speed  required  to  make  allowance  unnecessary  is 
also  impossible,  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
that  to  l^ecome  a  good  shot  at  really  fast  game  one  must 
race  the  bird  with  the  gun,  in  some  way ;  that  is  swing  or 
jerk  according  to,  and  set  by,  the  pace  of  the  game,  and 
make  allowance  according  to  judgment  also. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  *' personal  equation"  and 
the  time  the  shot  takes  to  leave  the  ban'el,  because,  although 
these  troublesome  factors  may  mar  the  progress  of  a  Imd 
shot,  a  good  one,  such  as  we  are  considering,  has  learnt  to 
*'  time  "  himself  necessarily,  or  he  would  not  be  good.  He 
and  his  gun  are  in  touch,  and  he  does  not  pull  his  trigger 
when  he  is  satisfied  with  his  aim,  but  the  instant  before, 
when  he  sees  that  he  is  going  to  be  satisfied  with  his  aim. 
To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  many 
times  a  good  shot  will  fire  at  a  bird  another  has  killed 
l^efore  the  good  shot  has  pulled  trigger.  The  latter  will 
admit  at  once  that  the  bird  was  dead  before  he  pulled.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  the  muscular  movement  to  pull  the  trigger 
was  initiated  after  the  aim  had  l)een  got  it  would  not  be 
pulled  at  a  dead  bird. 

The  object  of  ** swing"  is  to  reduce  the  necessity  of 
accurate  judgments  of  speed,  distance,  and  to  some  extent 
of  "  allowance "  to  their  equivalent  by  means  of  a  very 
simple  physical  movement.  This  latter  "swing"  or  "jerk" 
is  assisted  by  more  or  less  "allowance,"  the  latter  varying 
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little  or  nothing  with  the  pace  of  the  game  for  similar 
distiinces ;  not  varying,  because  the  speed  of  the  gun  varies 
according  to  the  speed  of  the  game,  and  should  be  set  by  it. 
We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  this  is  the  condemned  practice 
of  following  the  game  round,  but  really  we  need  hardly 
say  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  would  rather  call 
it  hastening  to  catch  the  game  up.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  that  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  should  travel  far; 
perhaps  only  inches,  perhaps  feet ;  but  travel  it  has  to,  not 
necessarily  when  at  the  shoulder ;  perhaps  when  coming 
to  the  shoulder. 

In  order  that  **  swing "  should  be  possible  there  must 
be  a  considerable  length  of  time  elapse  between  first  sight 
of  the  game  and  the  shot,  and  this  necessity  has  hitherto 
l)eaten  the  advocates  of  clay  bird  shooting.  They  cannot 
give  a  good  long  sight  of  a  cjuick  target.  They  can  give 
you  a  quick  target  overhead,  and  they  can  give  you  a  good 
long  sight  at  a  target  overhead,  but  the  two  cannot  be,  or 
rather  have  not  been,  done  together.  When  one  occurs 
the  other  is  absent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  shooting  schools  have  theii* 
limitations  therefore ;  they  are  not  so  entirely  stock-fitting 
grounds  as  they  used  to  be,  beciiuse  it  is  possible  to  train 
shooters  up  to  a  certain  point  at  them.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  doul)t  whether  the  majority  of  them  begin  in 
the  right  way.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  teaching  of 
snap  shooting  as  an  early  lesson,  and  yet  most  of  the 
arrangements  are  made  specially  to  teach  snap  shooting,  or 
else  no  shooting.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  gunmakers 
prefer  to  test  for  bend  and  cast-otf*  and  length  of  stock 
at  snap-shots.  They  nmst  do  so  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  possibility  of  the  shooter  bringing  alignment  to  the 
correction  of  his  gun-stock.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to 
say  that  snap-shooting  is  right  for  stock-fitting,  and  another 
tliat  it  is  the  primary  necessity  for  a  shooting  school,  in 
which  one  of  the  essentials  is  practice  with  a  stock  that 
does  fit.  Snap-shooting,  as  a  lesson,  should  not,  in  our 
opinion,  ever  be  given  until  after  the  pnpil  is  perfect  in 
everv  other  form  of  shootin^^.      It  is  the  most  difficult  of' 
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all ;  something  has  to  be  done  that  is  not  necessary  in  any 
other  kind  of  shooting,  and  we  say  it  should  only  come  last, 
because  great  experience  is  necessary  to  accurate  judgment 
in  throwing  up  a  gun  and  firing  into  space,  or  thick  bushes, 
a  guessed  distance  in  front  of  gjime  you  possibly  cannot  see 
at  all  when  you  shoot. 

Clay-bird  shooting  is  snap-shooting,  but  the  snap-shots 
are  of  an  easy  kind,  and  it  must  not  l)e  supposed  that  being 
al)le  to  pitch  up  the  gun  in  front  of  the  clay  and  breaking 
it,  in  style,  would  indicate  the  possibility  of  slaying  a  black- 
cock gliding  over  a  few  feet  of  ride  in  a  Scotch  covert  at 
j  an  apparently  quiet  pace  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour.  If 
t  .^nap-shots  at  the  clays  could  teach  this,  we  should  have  no 
word  of  praise  high  enough  for  them. 

We  fancy   that   the   person  who   started   out   to  learn 
{       shooting  by  practising  such   snap-shots  at  clays  wouM   be 
^'err  uncertain,  and  have  no  chance  of  improvement.   Every- 
thing now,  in  the  actual  sports  of  the  fiel<l,  depends  upon 
^V^<\  in  shooting.     The  modern  gunner  is  unhappy  unless 
"^'^  skill  is  tested  by  speed — tall  pheasants,  l)ecause  when 
^hey  are  tall  they  are  fast  also,  and  grouse  and  jmrtridges. 
^'iven  down  wind — that  is  the  fashion,  and  it  is  useless  to 
^^Ppo.se  fashion  unless  you  are  prepared  with  a  new  one  and 
a  better.     It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  out  of  the  fashion  to 
talk    of  practising  for  game  shooting  at  clay  l)irds,  more 
^^speciallv  when  the  latter  are  not  thrown  overhead.     We 
agree    that   something    may   be    learnt   at    them,   provided 
^"  expert  stands  by  to   tell   you   exactly  where   you  shot 
on     everv    occasion,    and    whv    vou     shot    there.       This, 
nowever,    has    nothing    peculiar    to    the    shooting    school 
aoout  it^  ^Yii\  is  just  as  easily  flone  at  game.      It   is   the 

^*^p>ert  that  does   the   work,    not    the    apphances,  in   l)oth 
aises. 

If  you  are  a  good  game  shot,  you  will  prol)al)ly  shoot 

"^^ch  too  far  ahead  of  clav-birds  thrown  overhead,  for  the 

^*^Hson  that  you  judge  their  speed  l)efore  you  shoot,  and  they 

^^  slowing   down  all   the  time.      It    becomes  a  (juestion 

whether,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  good  to  go  on  practising 

^"^  them.     It  is  obvious  that  if  vou  learn  the  trick  of  thenu 
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you  must  not  apply  it  to  living  game,  or  you  will  assuredly 
shoot  behind  it. 

But  there  are,  all  the  same,  many  bad  tricks  in  shooting 
that  a  really  clever  on-looker  can  find  out  by  watching  a 
very  few  shots,  whereas  the  shooter  himself  might  shoot  on 
for  years  without  being  any  the  wiser.  In  the  first  place, 
an  expert  is  no  use  unless  he  can  see  exactly  where  his 
customer  shoots  in  respect  to  his  game.  [Here,  we  should 
remark  that,  unfortunately  for  the  experts,  most  men  who 
miss  much  never  miss  twice  alike.  What  is  the  unfortunate 
expert  going  to  do  in  such  a  case  as  that?]  It  is  the 
•opinion  of  Mr.  Purdey  tlmt  the  try-gun  is  no  good,  an<l  he 
gives  as  a  reason  that  when  it  is  thought  that  an  eiTor 
has  been  detected  in  stocking,  and  better  work  is  l>eing 
done,  then  suddenly,  for  some  unknown  cause,  it  happens 
generally  with  poor  shots,  that  they  do  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  they  have  been  doing,  and  the  try-gun  has  to  l)e 
altered  back  again.  This  up  and  down  work  will  proceed 
a  whole  afternoon,  and  five  hundred  cartridges  have  been 
known  to  be  uselessly  expended  in  trying  to  get  the  shooter 
to  mount  his  gun  twice  alike,  or  to  pull  the  trigger  twice  in 
the  same  time. 

Everything,  or  nearly  so,  as  we  have  explained,  is  laid 
out  at  shooting  schools  in  order  to  find  the  right  bend  and 
cast-off  to  give  a  man.  That  is  not  everything — use  will 
make  a  man  shoot  well  with  nearly  any  stock,  provided 
that  he  has  shooting  in  him.  A  constant  change  of  stock 
is  never  advisable,  and  it  is  far  better  to  stick  to  a  stock 
that  all  the  experts  declare  manifestly  wrong  than  to  chani^e 
from  that  which  long  custom  has  made  successful. 

Although  fit  of  stock  is  so  much  talked  of  nowadays, 
there  are  some  points  in  shooting  lessons  that  we  hear  far 
less  about  than  we  used  to  forty  years  ago.  And  yet  we 
venture  to  siiy  that  some  of  those  are  of  much  greater 
importance  to  a  shooter  than  shape  of  stock,  because  the 
latter  <lepen<ls  upon  the  habit  of  the  shooter.  The  first  of 
all  is  the  teaching  of  how  to  throw  up  the  gun  so  that  it 
invarial)ly  comes  exactly  in  the  same  spot  with  neither 
bump  nor  jerk  ;    the  second  is  to  pull  the  trigger  before 
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the  gun  touches  the  shoulder,  so  that  the  shot  shall  leave 
the  nui/zle  as  the  butt  comes  home,  and  before  reaction 
or  jerk  takes  place.  The  third  is  the  cnre  of  gun- 
shvness,  a  fault  from  which  most  bad  shots  suffer  as  well 
as  all  l)eginners.  Gun-shyness  may  show  itself  in  nothing 
more  than  blinking  the  eyes,  but  it  freciuently  eft'ects  a 
movenien^^of  the  body,  also,  out  of  keeping  with  the  idea 
of  good  shooting.  These  appear  to  us  to  be  the  elementary 
lessons  for  a  shooting  school  to  teach  even  yet. 

We  wcmld  make  one  other  observation,  and  it  is  this  : 
that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  all  the  aiming 
should  be  done  with  the  left  hand.  There  are  fashions 
flying  about,  the  result  of  hearsay  evidence.  But  if  anyone 
wishes  to  discover  that  the  right  hand  is  of  use  in  aiming, 
let  him  try  to  aim  at  a  rocketing  pheasant  with  his  right 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  a  string  attachment  to  the  trigger. 
We  will  undertake  that  he  will  not  kill  his  rocketers  in  his 
l»t\st  form,  and  we  shall  be  prewired  to  bet  on  the  bird 
eveiT  time.  Another  mistake  is  the  forward  position  of 
the]  left  hand  for  every  person  alike.  It  is  very  excellent 
for  pigeon  shooting,  whence  it  came,  but  everybody,  and 
every  shooting  school,  will  do  better  l)y  studying  varjing 
length  of  reach  than  the  pictures  of  other  people's  ideals. 
All  men  are  not  cast  in  the  same  mould  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  broad  chest  gives  less  forward  reach,  when  both 
hands  clasp  the  same  object,  than  that  permitted  by  a 
narrow  chest. 


(HAPTEK    III. 

Thk   Fok.mation   of   Gins. 

There  are  many  more  things  to  look  for  in  a  gun  than 
pattern     and    |>enetration  none    of    them     any     more 

accumtely  measurahle  than  are  those  two  gocnl  (juaUtie«. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  worst  faults  that  can  be  found  in  a 
gun   is  a  round  instead  of  an  oval   handle.     Even  if  the 
formation  of  peculiar  hands  enabled  a  shooter  to  handle  the 
round  as  comfortably  as  the  oval  handle  it  would,  none  the 
less,  be  a  bad  fault,  and  j)erhaps  a  worse  fault,  because  of 
the  comfort  of  handling  it.     We  have  already  dealt  with  the 
limitations  of  the  clay  bird  as  practice  for  game  shooting, 
and  before  we  get  on  to  the  shooting  schools  and  the  views 
of  their  expcments,  and   the  value   of  clay   birds   to   first 
beginners,  we  have  a  few  words  to  let  oft*  about  the  relations 
of  the  gun  to  the  eye,  lest  we  are  misunderstood  when  we 
ccmie   to   the   reccmimendations  of  various  experts  of  the 
shooting  schools.     It  has  been  siiid  that  it  is  impossible  that 
the  left  eye  can  align  the  barrels  when  the  gun  is  at  the 
right  shouhler.     This  is  true  :  but  to  argue  thei^efrom,  as  lias 
l)een  (h)ne,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  left  eye  can  control 
the*  aim  is  entirely  wrong,  for  it  is  a  thing  that  is  recognised 
an<l  cured  constantly  at  the  shooting  schools. 

It   is  one  of  the  most  ditticult  things  in  the  world   to 
<liscover  what  [Kirt  of  vision  each  of  two  eyes  are  taking. 

So   nuich    do   thev  work    in    unitv  that    thev  can  (mlv  l)e 

»  t  %f  t 

separated  for  theoretical  purposes.  When  a  shooter  fires  at 
a  coming  pheasiint  overhead,  that  is  a  rocketer,  he  can  do 
one  of  manv  things.  He  can  take  a  line  well  alK)ve  the 
breech  of  his  gun  and  place  the  bead  on  the  pheasant.  He 
will  then  be  aiming  very  much  in  fnmt  of  the  biiil  and  yet 
k(  rping  it  in  sight  with  the  alignment  eye. 
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The  appearance  of  the  gun  to  the  shooter  will  then  he  as 

in  Fig.  1.     That  is,  he  will  see  the  rib  from  beginning  to 

end     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  shoots  with  his  head  well 

down,  and  the  appearance  of  the  gun  is  simply  the  false 

l>reech  and  the  foresight,  as  in  Fig.  2,  he  will  not  l>e  able  to 

see  the  approaching  pheasant  with  his  alignment  eye.     Yet 

he  Tiill,  nevertheless,  if  he  can  shoot  with  both  eyes  oj^en, 

l>e  just  as  well  able  to  see  the  pheasant  as  if  he  aimed  as  in 

Fig.  1.     Of  course  the  coming  1)ir(l  is  only  visil)le  to  the  left 

eye.    Some  years  ago  Mr.  Lowe,  of  the  Queen's  Westminster 

Volunteers,  smprised  the   Edinburgh  shooters  by  shooting 

well  at  the  targets  after  totally  l)locking  out  the  sight  of 

them  from  the  right  eye.     He  aligned  the  Irnrrel  with  the 

right  eye  and  placed  it  on  the  target  by  means  of  the  left. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  many  a  game  shot  docs  eAcry 

time  he  shoots  a  certain  distance  ahead  of  an  overiiead  bird, 

haWng  aligned  the  gun  as  in   Fig.  2.     What    the  shooter 

really  sees  is  not  material ;  w^hat  he  appears  to  see  is  the 

[feasant  through  the  gun,  as  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  he 

can  measure  the  distance  that  the  bead  is  in  front  of  the 

heatl  of  his  game  as  accurately  as  he  could  if  his  gun  were 

transparent  glass. 

One  advantage  of  this  method  of  alignment  is  that  it  is 
equally  good  for  the  coming  bird  seen,  as  it  were,  through 
the  stock,  as  it  is  for  the  crossing  l)ird  seen  with  both  eyes. 
There  is  no  elevation  given  without  intention,  as  there  is  l)v 
the  metho<ls  shown  in  F'ig.  1,  in  which  the  gim  is  making 
allowance  for  the  oncoming  bird,  and  is  really  aiming  at 
the  X  alx)ve  the  sketch,  which  is  ol)viously  wrong  for  the 
cnjssing  binl. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  this  sulyect,  esj>eciallv 
as  to  the  method  of  testing  the  eyes  to  see  whether  thev 
really  accompHsh  the  true  unity ;  Init  it  must  be  deferred, 
for  it  hardly  comes  within  considerations  of  the  shape  of  the 
handle  of  a  gun. 

If  it  is  so  easy  to  do  this  appjirently  difficult  task  with 
the  left  eye,  it  is  surely  easy  to  place  too  nuich  tnist  in  the 
left  eye  without  knowing  it.  To  l)elieve,  in  fact,  tliat  the 
right  eye  is  aligning  the  gun  and  the  game  when,  in  fact,  the 
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left  eye  is  aligning  the  sight  ami  the  game  and  the  right  eye 
is  aligning  the  breech  and  the  sight.  Two  ahgnments  at 
cross  purposes  result  from  this  optical  possibility,  ami  wc 


will  say  proI>abiIity,  in  spite  cjf  the  fact  that  some  [K'ople 
consider  it  impossible.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the 
experience  of  that  Aeiy  pmctical  teacher,  5Ii-  Watts,  of  the 
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London  Sporting  Park,  to  find  one  man  shooting  a  yard  in 
front  of  ereri^  bird  going  to  the  left  and  a  yard  behind  every 
l)ird  travelling  to  the  right.  He  explains  it  as  the  un- 
conscious  use  of  the  left  eye  in  aiming.  Moreover,  we  know 
one  crack  shot  who,  figuratively,  failed  to  hit  a  haystack 
until  he  closed  the  left  eye  and  became  a  first-rate  man  with 
the  gun  at  driven  game  as  well  as  at  pigeons.  Some  people 
will  tell  the  shooter  that  ahgnment  is  all  wrong  in  game 
shooting,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  crack  shots  do  align 
the  guns ;  and  so  those  people  who  tell  you  that  the  head 
should  be  straidit  up,  and  that  you  should  shoot  on  the 
principle  of  the  billiard  player,  the  catch  at  cricket,  or  the 
slogger,  have  yet  to  produce  their  brilliant  examples.  By 
alignment  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  shooter 
should  be  conscious  of  looking  at  the  gun.  He  should 
bring  the  gun  up,  though,  in  a  way  which  enables  a  true 
alignment,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  take  it.  The 
man  who  does  the  reverse  may  be  an  excellent  man  at 
tuml^ling  blue  rocks  on  to  the  electric  traps,  but  he  will 
assuredly  come  to  grief  over  driven  game. 

There  is  so  much  in  game  shooting  that  is  necessary  to- 
be  done  that  never  troubles  the  thoughts  of  the  pigeon 
shooter.  That  has  been  denied  by  the  advocates  of  the 
traps ;  but  let  us  see.  A  pigeon  gun  is  usually  set  to  shoot 
somewhat  high  at  forty  yards.  It  is  an  excellent  fault,  if 
that  be  not  a  paradox,  but  still  a  fault  in  a  game  gun.  l^t 
us  suppose  that  the  pigeon  shooter,  for  his  always  rising 
bird,  shoots  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  1 — that  is,  he  relies 
upon  the  sight  of  his  rib  to  give  the  necessary  elevation. 
(This  is,  in  fact,  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  straight  stocks 
that  were  everywhere  fashionable  twenty  years  ago.) 
He  will  get  on  excellently,  as  we  have  said,  at  straight  over- 
head shots ;  but  what  happens  with  horizontal  crossing 
birds,  or  even  those  beautiful  easy  birds  and  difficult  shots 
that  sHde  down  in  a  gentle  curve  upon  motionless  wings 
after  having  got  the  elevation  and  the  pace  hundreds  of 
yards  in  front  of  the  guns?  In  Fig.  1  we  have  shown  a 
crossing  horizontal  bird  intended  to  be  going  in  a  direction 
to  bisect  the  alignment  of  the  gun.     He  will  not  do  so,  for 
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Fig.  3. — The  angle  u  exaggerkted  of  neceHsity  tu  t^et  the  picture  in  the  pii^i.'.  Thii 
Urd  !■  ROpDOMd  to  be  35  yKnU  in  tlie  nir,  wlierean  the  men  A  ami  It  urr  within 
A  ft.  of  each  other.  C  sbows  the  direction  uf  tlie  ithut  froii:  B'^  j^un,  D  "howH 
ibe  line  of  aim  of  B'o  gun. 
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the  barrels  are  erroneously  pointing  several  feet  above  him, 
just  as  they  are,  nghtly  enough,  for  the  incoming  bird.  For 
this  reason  we  do  not  believe  in  this  method  of  shooting 
with  the  head  high  above  the  breech  end.  A  system  that  is 
right  for  one  shot  and  wrong  for  another  leaves  too  much 
for  mental  calculation  at  the  supreme  moment,  especially 
when  birds  are  coming  twenty  to  the  minute.  At  Fig.  2 
it  will  be  observed  that  this  calculation  is  made  unnecessary. 
Allowance,  swing,  or  jerk  is  the  same  for  the  crossing  as  for 
the  incoming  birds,  and  it  has  to  be  made  equally  in  each 
case.  But  there  is  a  similar  en'or  of  shooting  possible  to 
the  man  who  aligns  as  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  caused  in  this  way. 
The  breech  end  of  a  gun  is  very  much  thicker  than  the 
Imrrel  at  the  muzzle,  and  the  rib  at  the  false  breech  is  nearly 
a  third  of  an  inch  higher  than  at  the  sight.  This  has  to  be 
so  to  make  up  for  the  drop  of  the  shot  by  gravity.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  back  rifle  sight.  And  the  sighting  is 
intended  for  thirty  or  forty  yards,  at  the  option  of  the  gun- 
maker.  Gravity  affects  the  shot  by  from  six  to  twenty-four 
inches  at  various  shot-gun  ranges,  and  the  rib  at  the  breech 
is  raised  above  the  line  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  barrels 
in  order  to  counteract  this  gravity.  But  there  are  positions 
in  shooting  in  which  gravity  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
direction  of  the  shot.  The  exactlv  overhead  shot  is  one  of 
these.  It  follows  then  that  if  a  man  stood  sideways  to  the 
flight  of  the  bird  and  held  his  gun  as  in  B,  Fig.  3,  he  woukl 
bo  making  the  full  allowance  for  gravity  to  act  on  direction 
of  shot,'  when  in  fact  it  would  not  so  act.  Whereas,  if  he 
faced  his  game  as  in  A,  Fig.  3,  the  allowance  that  the  gim- 
maker  has  given  for  gravity  would  result  in  so  much  more 
forward  allowance  in  the  right  line  of  the  game.  Not  in 
distortion  from  the  line  of  the  game  as  in  B,  Fig.  3. 

B,  in  Fig.  3,  is  not  drawn  to  show  the  sideways  shot  at  a 
l>ird  exactly  overhead,  but  to  show  a  frequent  attitude  at  a 
common  angle,  in  which  the  centre  of  the  shot  would  pass 
on  the  shooter's  side  of  the  game,  Le,,  over  it,  resulting  in  a 
winged  bird  or  a  clean  miss,  even  if  swing  and  allowance 
were  perfectly  correct. 

It  follows  upon  geometrical  calculation  that  a  gim  handle 
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liable  to  twist  round  in  the  hand  is  the  worst  possil)le  form. 
It  has  two  faults — it  is  liable  to  twist  the  gun  off  the  align- 
ment at  the  breech  end  without  tiie  shooter  knowing  the 
difference.  That  is  so  easily  tried  that  we  need  neither  to 
-explain  the  cause  nor  show  the  effect ;  but  the  certain  result, 
even  if  the  alignment  is  kept  true,  is  to  throw  the  allowance 
that  the  gunmaker  has  given  to  counteract  gravity  in  a  direc- 
tion that  does  not  counteract  it  at  all  or  only  partially  does  so. 

Thus  in  Fig.  4  we  haVe  an  overhead  partridge  properly 
aligned  by  the  eye  along  the  rib  and  sight  of  the  gun,  l)ut 
the  twist  over  to  the  left  of  barrels  results  in  the  gunmaker's 
elevation  for  gravity  making  the  barrels  point  to  the  left,  so 
that  the  shooter  really  hits  point  C,  and  misses  his  part- 
ridge. This  is  a  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley  in 
one  of  his  books ;  it  is  one  also  on  which  Mr.  Watts,  of  the 
London  Shooting  School,  is  very  particular,  and  one  that  can 
be  best  appreciated  by  firing  a  few  shots  at  the  target  with 
the  gun  twisted.  No  man  who  has  once  done  this,  as  we 
liave  over  thirty  years  ago,  will  ever  again  doubt  the  value 
of  an  oval  handle  to  his  gun. 

After  writing  this  paragraph  Mr.  Watts  wrote  to  us  to 
•say  that  he  generally  found  a  twist  over  such  as  that  shown 
in  Fig.  4  carry  the  shot  to  the  right  and  high  of  the  game. 
That  is  so,  no  doubt,  because  few  shooters  do  properly  align 
the  rib  when  the  barrel  is  tilted,  but,  as  a  rule,  by  tilting 
the  gun  without  knowing  it,  they  align  the  right  false 
breech  with  the  foresight  and  the  game.  We  are  not  in 
this  article  dealing  with  the  faults  of  shooters  so  much  as 
the  faults  of  guns,  and  we  began  the  explanation  of  Fig.  4 
by  saying :  **  Thus  in  Fig.  4  we  have  an  overhead  partridge 
properly  aligned  by  the  eye  along  the  rib  and  sight  of  the 
gun."  We  are,  all  the  same,  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Watts  for  calling  our  attention  to  a  habit  of  shooters  that 
causes  more  missing  than  almost  anything  else.  The 
pressure  of  the  cheek  upon  the  stock  of  a  gun  twisted  over 
to  the  left  serves  to  align  the  right  false  breech  and  the  fore- 
sight with  the  eye  ;  consequently  when  this  happens,  as 
Mr.  Watts  truly  says,  the  shots  are  carried  to  the  right  and 
high  of  the  object. 
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Unfortunately  Figs.  1  and  1  not  only  represent  what  the 
eyes  see  during  a  proper  alignment  for  approaching  overhead 
shots ;  but  they  also  represent  the  appearance  of  a  totally 
wrong  aim  already  spoken  of.  If  by  chance  the  bead  or 
foresight  covers  the  point  of  aim  in  a  direct  line  between  it 
and  the  left  eye,  while  the  right  is  engaged  in  aligning  the 
rib  and  the  foresight,  the  appearance  to  the  two  open  eyes 
(or  rather  to  the  brain)  is  the  same  as  if  the  left  eye  was 
merely  acting  for  the  right  and  placing  the  foresight  exactly 
between  it,  the  true  alignment  eye,  and  the  game.  There  is 
a  diflferent  appearance  to  those  who  know  how  to  look  for  it. 
Those  w^ho  always  see  two  sights  when  they  focus  the  game, 
or  the  point  of  aim  in  advance  of  the  game,  will  when  the 
aim  is  wrong  see  the  second  image  of  the  foresight  to  the 
left  of  the  object  of  aim  instead  of  to  its  right.  But  we 
think  that  practically  this  difference  will  not  be  recognised 
in  the  quickness  of  firing  at  moving  objects ;  and  the  real 
eflfect  of  apparently  seeing  two  foresights  in  wrong  positions 
— of  seeing  the  foresight  with  two  eyes,  not  focussed  upon 
it,  but  upon  something  further  away — results  in  nothing 
more  than  a  feeling  of  clumsiness.  The  shooter  knows  he 
has  done  something  wrong,  but  cannot  be  ceitain  what. 
The  accident  happens  so  seldom  to  some  shooters  that 
it  may  not  be  very  material,  although  nobody  likes  to 
shoot  six  feet  to  the  right  or  left  of  his  game,  even  upon 
occasion. 

But  if  the  left  eye  is  always  inclined  to  do  the  work  of 
alignment  the  case  is  very  different,  and  the  accident  will 
occur  frequently.  By  the  optical  delusion  of  two  sights, 
when  both  eyes  are  focussing  an  object  at  a  distance,  we 
imagine  it  would  be  possible  to  learn  to  corr(3Ct  such  errors 
as  a  master  left  eye  would  cause  to  occur;  but,  if  so,  it 
would  be  too  late ;  the  correction  for  the  first  baiTcl 
would  occupy  as  much  time  as  would  otherwise  l>e  suHicient 
for  the  two  shots.  Correction  of  the  gun  at  the  shoulder, 
therefore,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  means  must  be 
adopted,  when  the  left  eye  too  often  governs,  to  prevent 
it  from  seeing  the  sight  at  all.  This  is  to  be  done  in 
many  ways.     Mr.   Watts,  of  the  London  Shooting  School, 
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believes  that  tlie  left  eye  should  also  be  prevented  from 
seeing  the  game ;  although  we  rarely  disagree  with  his. 
view,  we  do  so  here.  If  Fig.  2  is  examined  it  will  be 
obvioas  tliat  if  the  left  eye  could  not  see  a  straight-over 
rocketer  then  neither  eye  could  see  it  at  the  moment  of 
firing ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  this  would  induce 
accuracy  of  allowance,  not  even  if  trutli  of  line  could  Ik- 
maintained,  by  means  of  a  total  reliance  on  swing  or  jerk. 
Years  ago  we  had  some  doubt  whether  the  left  eye  wa.>i 
not  doing  too  much  work  in  our  own  case,  and  for  this. 


reason  we  had  a  thumb-stall  made  (Fig.  j)  with  a  standiiig- 
up  piece  that  pi-eveiited  the  left  eye  fi-om  seeing  the  .sight, 
but  did  not  prevent  it  from  .seeing  the  game. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  the  arrangement  is  not 
g<.-;id  enough  for  many  whose  alignment  eye  is  distinctly 
their  left.  It  would  not,  for  instance,  suffice  to  make  us 
shoot  well  from  the  left  .shoukler  and  the  left  e^e.  we  cannot 
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therefore  suppose  it  would  cure  a  converse  case.  But  then 
would  a  block-out  of  the  game  as  well  as  the  foresight  do 
so  ?  We  have  tried  it  as  an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article,  and  we  find  that  even  when  only  the  left 
eye  sees  the  game  and  the  foresight,  yet  the  right  eye  is 
unconsciously  dragging  over  the  gun  to  the  right ;  resulting 
in  a  curious  bringing  up  of  the  gun  between  the  two  eyes ; 
and  in  that  after  coiTection  (that  always  takes  too  much 
time)  in  order  to  get  a  left-eyed  alignment.  Were  we  as 
nmch  left-eyed  as  we  are  the  reverse,  no  blocking  out  of 
sight  of  game  or  foresight  would  then  suffice ;  and  we 
should  have  to  use  a  cross-eyed  stock  or  else  shoot  from 
the  left  shoulder.  We  fail  to  see  anv  o))iecti(m  to  the 
latter ;  whereas  the  cross-eyed  stock  is  a  very  unsightly 
affair,  and  clumsv  in  the  extreme. 

Whether  the  shooter  uses  his  right  eye  and  shoulder,  or 
his  left,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  injurious  help  upon 
occasion  with  the  other  eve.  This  will  occur  not  when  Iw 
is  bringing  up  his  gun  and  practising  quietly  for  (|uick 
alignments,  but  when,  hot  and  tired,  he  is  not  himself,  and 
is  doing  everything  contrary  or  different  to  what  he  expL^cts 
and  hopes  to  do. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
Two   Eyes  in   Shooting. 

In  books  on  shooting,  various  methods  have  been  given  to 
•show  how  a  shooter  may  find  out  for  himself  which  eye 
is  the  stronger.  We  do  not  think  any  of  these  are  reliable 
for  this  simple  reason,  we  have  seen  every  one  of  them 
fail.  It  does  not  concern  a  shooter  whether  his  right  or 
his  left  eye  is  the  stronger.  What  he  wants  to  know  is 
whether  he  constantly  uses  only  one  of  them  for  the 
purposes  of  alignment.  This  is  most  important  for  him  to 
find  out.  It  is  easily  discovered,  but  the  strength  of  the 
•eye,  as  tested  by  an  oculist,  has  not  always  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Some  people  have  recommended  that  a 
ring  or  piece  of  paper  with  a  hole  in  it  should  l>e  taken 
in  the  hand,  and  brought  into  alignment  with  a  spot  in 
the  distance,  then  the  eyes  should  be  afterwards  alternately 
closed  in  order  to  see  which  of  the  two  really  affected  the 
alignment.  This  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are 
<5ases  in  which  the  right  eye  aligns  for  the  right  hand,  and 
the  left  eye  for  the  left  hand.  These  tests  fail  a))solutely 
then ;  and  the  only  way  is  to  resort  to  test  with  the  gun 
itself.  The  want  of  knowledge  that  it,  sometimes,  makes 
all  the  difference  which  hand  brings  up  the  oliject  for 
aligning  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  error  when  the  gun  i.s 
not  used. 

We  do  not  think  the  test  reliable,  even  if  a  change  of 
hand  is  made,  and  all  objects  prove  to  come  up  to  align 
from  the  same  eye.  Even  then  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
aligning  eye  is  lial)le  to  neglect  its  duty  when  it  is  so 
^^ituated  that  it  cannot  see  the  object  aimed  at,  and  the 
other  eye  can  see  it.  For  this  reason  we  would  suggest 
the  follow^! ng  test,  and  w^e  have  found  it  unfailing,  in  order 
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to  see  whether  either  eye  can,  in  all  circumstances,  be 
trusted  to  do  the  alignment.  A  bird  passing  straight  over- 
head cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye  which  aligns  the  rib  and 
the  sight  at  the  moment  of  firing,  because  the  gun  will  be 
in  advance  of  the  bird  and  will  hide  it  from  the  eye  of 
ahgnment.  To  a  pair  of  eyes  properly  trained  for  shooting 
this  makes  not  the  smallest  difference ;  strange  as  it  appears 
to  all  who  have  not  absolutely  tested  it,  the  left  eye  will 
bring  the  right  eye  (if  that  is  the  aligning  eye),  already 
aligning  the  rib  and  the  foresight  of  the  gun,  into  align- 
ment with  the  game,  or  any  point  in  front  of  the  game 
tliat  may  be  desired.  The  left  eye  moreover  will  meavsure 
the  distance  in  advance,  and  keep  the  gun  on  the  true 
line  that  the  game  is  travelling,  quite  as  well  as  if  the 
right  eye  could  see  the  object  of  aim  itself.  An  easy  test 
of  this  is  as  follows :  get  another  man  to  face  you  four  or 
five  feet  away,  tell  him  to  hold  a  sheet  of  paper  so  that  he 
cannot  see  your  right  eye,  but  can  only  see  your  left.  His 
right  eye  will  now  see  your  left,  your  left  eye  his  right. 
Now  bring  up  a  gun  or  other  object  to  the  right  shoulder 
and  aim  at  his  right  eye  visible  to  your  left  eye  only  This 
you  will  align  perfectly  accurately  with  your  right,  although 
that  eye  cannot  see  the  object  of  aim,  but  can  only  see  the 
gun  and  do  the  aligning  on  your  side  of  the  paper,  while 
the  left  eye  carries  on  the  process  on  the  other  side  of  the 
obstruction.  Ask  your  assistant  now,  without  moving  his 
head,  to  shut  his  left  eye  and  to  remove  the  paper,  and  to 
see  whether  the  object  you  aim  with  is  in  fact  exactly  upon 
the  centre  of  your  right  eye,  that  is  in  a  line  between  the 
right  eyes  of  both.  It  will  be  so  with  anyone  whose  eyes 
are  in  the  habit  of  right  aligning  with  both  eyes  open,  and 
if  it  should  not  be  so  then  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  the 
left  eye  does  more  than  its  share  of  work  in  alignment  in 
the  field,  and  a  cure  is  required.  All  this  kind  of  correcting 
work  ought  to  be  forthcoming  at  the  shooting  schools. 

Put  shortly,  you  must  learn  to  accurately  align  with  the 
right  eye  that  which  you  can  only  see  with  the  left.  But 
in  the  field  you  have  to  do  much  more  than  this ;  you  have 
to  align  with  the  right  eye  an  imaginarj-  point  in  front  of 
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the  distance  in  front  for  the  right  eye  to  point  the  gun,  and 
all  with  the  lefl  eye.  To  a  non-shooter  it  looks  impossil)le 
on  the  face  of  it.  To  many  a  good  shot  who  has  done  it 
unconsciously  ever\^  time .  for  twenty  years  it  has  come  as 
news ;  but  to  those  who  have  made  the  theory  of  shooting 
as  well  as  the  practice  a  thorough  study  it  nmst  be  a 
commonplace  we  imagine. 

We  should  add  for  the  l>enefit  of  those  who  wish  to  trv 
the  experiment  that,  as  in  all  shooting,  in  order  to  succeed 
the  shooter  must  not  look  for  his  sight,  Init  focus  the  object 
at  which  he  intends  to  aim.  If  he  once  focuses  his  sight, 
the  sensation  of  seeing  the  game  through  the  gmi  disappears 
as  if  by  magic.  He  must  bring  his  foresight  and  rib,  or 
the  pointer  he  uses  for  the  experiment,  up  to  intercept  his 
apparent  Hue  of  sight  from  the  right  eye  to  the  object  of 
aim.  As  we  have  indicated,  there  can  l)e  no  such  visil)lc 
line  of  sight  when  the  gim  is  in  advance  of  the  ccmiing  game, 
or  pointing  over  the  mark  on  the  target,  but  it  appears  to 
l)e  there,  and  we  have  to  believe  the  appearance,  for  what- 
ever the  explanation  may  l>e,  the  left  eye  does,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  assist  the  right  eye  to  this  extraordinary  extent. 

Here  the  unconscious  work  of  the  left  eve  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  shooter,  who  without  an  analvsis  would  not 
know  that  the  right  eye  was  incapable  of  all  the  work  that  it 
appears  to  be  doing.  There  be  those  who  maintain  that  a 
similar  action,  one  to  the  shooter's  detriment,  is  impossible  — 
that  as  long  as  the  right  eye  is  in  line  with  the  false  breech 
at  the  rib  and  the  foresight,  an  unconscious  placing  of  the 
foresight  by  the  left  eye  l>etween  it  and  the  point  of  aim  is 
impossible.  Having  the  best  of  reason  to  believe  that  we 
have  done  this  upon  occasion  we  cannot  agree.  Indeed, 
the  pn>of  of  the  possibility  of  it  is  nuicli  more  easy  to 
understand  than  the  converse ;  where  the  left  eye  aligns 
correctly  the  foresight  for  the  right  eye,  and  does  so,  whether 
or  not  the  bead  is  visible  to  the  left  eve. 

We  never  fail  while  experimenting  to  align  with  the 
right  eye  just  over  an  object  only  visible  to  the  left  eye, 
as  hmg  as  it  is  only  practice.  We  find  we  cannot  trick 
ourselves  into   going  wrong,  and  yet,  certain  we  are  thn! 
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upon  occasion,  in  actual  work,  looking  between  the  triggers 
we  have  seen  our  game  apparently  aligned  with  the  fore-^ 
sight,  and  yet  the  left  eye  has  put  the  foresight  on  the 
object  between  itself  and  the  game — not  between  the  right 
eye  and  the  game.  We  believe  that  the  occasions  when  this 
has  happened  have  been  when  the  gun  has  been  brought  up 
so  awkwardly  that  the  foresight  has  been  under  the  level 
of  the  false  breech  and  the  eye,  and  therefore  invisible  to 
the  right  eye,  but  clearly  seen  by  the  left.  Certain  it  is  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  deceive  one's  own  optical  intelligence 
intentionally  by  bringing  up  the  false  breech  in  this  way — 
align  it  with  an  object,  then  by  shutting  the  right  eye 
without  moving  the  head  from  its  position  of  alignment,, 
the  foresight  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  object  between 
it  and  the  left  eye  ;  and  then  when  the  right  eye  is  opened 
again,  the  optical  illusion,  said  to  be  impossible,  becomes 
apparent.  This  is  an  aim  that  will  send  the  shot  many  feet 
away  to  the  left  of  the  intended  mark. 

Probably  only  accident  or  ill-health  would  make  a  man 
trained  to  align  with  his  right  eye  do  such  a  curious  thing 
as  that  above  described ;  but  the  case  is  quite  different 
with  untrained  eyes.     It  is  in  fact  a  very  frequent  fault. 

A  cure  for  it  was  attempted  some  years  ago  by  a 
Mr.  (xilbert.  This  consisted  of  a  sight  extended  down 
the  rib  so  as  to  have  no  bead-like  appearance  to  the  left 
eye,  but  to  resemble  a  line  to  that  optic ;  whereas  to  the 
right  eye  it  appeared  like  an  ordinary  sight.  It  was  a  good 
idea  badly  explained,  and  carried  out  clumsily.  Later  on 
Mr.  Gilbert  designed  a  guard  that  screwed  on  to  the  left 
ban-el  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  sight  of  the  game 
and  the  foresight  from  the  left  eye.  This  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  exactly  what  was  not  wanted. 

As  we  have  already  explained,  the  shooting  from  the  left 
eye  and  shoulder  is  preferable  to  the  partial  loss  of  sight 
of  the  game  you  wish  to  kill,  and  if  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  foresight  is  to  be  blocked  out  from  the  sight  of  the 
left  eye,  then  the  object  of  keeping  the  left  eye  open  at  all 
when  shooting  from  the  right  shoulder  is  absolutely  gone. 
The  thumb  stall,  previously  illustrated,  or  a  modification 
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of  the  first  Gilbert  sight,  having  an  ivorj^  bead,  the  latter 
protected  from  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  by  a  black  metal 
elongation  on  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  rib,  are  the  two 
l>est  methods  of  preventing  the  left  eye  occasionally  doing 
injury  to  right  alignment. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  a  left  alignment  the  reverse  of 
these  antingements  will  prevent  the  right  eye  from  unduly 
interferinij. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  much  more  frequent  cause  of 
missing  than  this  undue  use  of  the  wrong  eye.  We  mean 
that  accuracy  of  aim  is  well  nigh  imiK)ssible  when  both 
eyes  are  o|)en,  unless  there  is  something  at  the  breech  end 
to  indicate  which  is  the  exact  middle  of  the  rib.  Flat  ril)s 
are  excellent  provided  there  is  the  indication  we  speak  of, 
luit  it  is  usually  absent.  Moreover  the  lireecli  of  a  gun 
comes  so  near  to  the  eye  that  it  is  never  as  distinctly  visible 
when  the  game  is  focussed  as  the  foresight  is.  It  makes  a 
ven'  jrreat  deal  of  diflFerence,  ten  inches  or  a  foot  at  fortv 
yards,  whether  the  sight  has  been  taken  due  down  the 
centre  of  the  rib  or  from  one  corner  of  it.  It  used  to  l)e 
the  practice  of  gunmakers  to  let  into  the  false  breech  a 
strip  of  gold  or  silver  showing  the  centre,  but  this  seems 
to  have  gone  out.  The  best  position  for  any  such  indicator 
is  not  near  the  false  breech,  Init  where  the  back  sight  of  a 
rifle  is  put.  There  it  is  much  more  in  the  focus,  and  much 
more  apparent  to  eyes  that  are  not  and  should  not  be 
searching  for  it. 

We  ilo  not  mean  tnat  any  sort  of  rifle  back-sight  should 
l>e  used,  for  the  shape  of  the  rib  can  always  be  made  to- 
indicate  the  mi  dale,  provided  an  absolutely  flat  rib,  extended 
all  the  way  to  the  false  breech,  is  not  insisted  upon.  We 
have  sometimes,  in  the  muzzle-loading  days  particularly, 
heanl  gooil  shots  profess  a  liking  for  guns  without  ril)s, 
''  .so  that  you  can  look  down  a  regular  lane  at  them,"  sjiid 
one  of  them ;  that  was  all  right,  but  the  external  shape 
of  guns  was  so  different.  Now  they  are  so  much  wider 
in  the  false  breech  that  with  the  eye  low  enough  to  align 
l)etween  Iwtrrels  without  a  rib,  there  are  some  shots  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  with  the  game  out  of  sight  from 
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either  eye.  Thus,  in  making  several  feet  or  yards' 
ance  for  a  bird  going  to  the  left,  the  right  false  1 
would  block  out  the  sight  of  the  game  from  the 
eye,  and  the  barrels  would  obstruct  the  sight  of  th 
unless  the  head  was  thrown  over  to  make  the  le 
higher  than  the  right.  Even  then,  if  the  bird  were 
as  well  as  quartering  to  the  left,  there  would  l)e  a 
loss  of  the  sight  of  it. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Sights  and   Ribs  to  Orxs. 

There  are  many  good  shots  at  game  who  will  tell  you  that 
they  never  see  their  sights,  and  could  shoot  just  as  well 
without  them.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  that  when  it 
is  a  (juestion  of  shooting  with  a  rifle  at  a  slightly  extended 
distance  over  those  that  a  shot  gun  will  accomplish,  no 
Refinement  of  sighting  is  too  good  for  them.  Even  the 
telescopic  sight  or  the  Lyman  back  aperture  sight  is  con- 
sidered none  too  good.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  of  getting 
on  the  o))ject  quickly  with  these  two  sights,  and  for  this 
reasim  many  quick  rifle  shots  prefer  the  open  or  Imr 
sight.  We  think,  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  that  they 
are  unconscious  of  seeing  their  sights  with  the  shot-gun  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  not  time  to  find  the  aperture  sight 
with  the  rifle,  and  they  have  not  time  for  extreme  accuracy 
with  the  shot-gun. 

A  fraction  of  a  second  of  time  saved  with  the  shot- 
gim  is  equivalent  to  a  gain  of  a  degree  of  accumcy.  But, 
provided  there  is  no  loss  of  time  in  gaining  accuracy  of 
aim  and  the  use  of  the  sight,  there  is  and  must  always  be 
a  distinct  gain. 

Those  who  have  not  acquired  this  extreme  quickness  of 
accuracy  probably  rely  upon  a  mechanical  aim ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  bring  the  check  on  to  the  stock  of  the  gun, 
nearly  in  the  same  place  every  time,  so  that  a  back  sight 
or  an  alignment  of  the  rib  is  not  really  necessary  to  fairly 
good  shooting.  To  anyone  who  believes  in  the  possibility 
of  extreme  accuracy  with  nothing  more  than  mechanical 
alignment,  we  w^ould  suggest  that  they  should  attempt 
the  use  of  a  Lyman  pin-hole  aperture  sight  fixed  on  the 
handle  of  the  gun  in  order  to  prove  how  very  much  the 
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mechanical  alignment  will  vary.  If  it  could  be  relied  upon 
the  aperture  would  come  exactly  opposite  the  eye  every 
time,  and  form  no  obstruction  to  quickly  finding  the  object; 
l)ut  however  well  a  stock  may  mechanically  fit  the  cheek 
of  the  shooter  he  will  never  be  able  to  use  the  Lyman 
pin-hole  as  quickly  as  he  can  the  open  sight. 

No  perfect  Imck  rifle  sight  for  game  shooting  has  ever 
been  invented.  Nothing  that  obstructs  the  view  is  good; 
nothing  that  makes  it  difficult  to  find  the  object  is  good. 
Every  sight  does  one  or  the  other,  and  most  of  them  do 
l)oth.  The  bearing  that  rifle  sighting  has  upon  the  correct 
and  quick  alignment  of  shot-guns  is  not  obvious  at  first 
sight,  Init  it  was  only  by  investigating  the  defect  of  the 
former  that  those  of  the  latter  were  brought  home  to 
our  understanding.  Perhaps  it  may  be  permissible  to  go 
through  the  process  for  the  benefit  of  any  shooters  who 
have  l)een  too  much  engaged  otherwise  to  do  it  for 
themselves. 

We  may  possil^ly  be  told  that  it  is  all  theoretical,  and 
is  never  likely  to  improve  anybody's  shooting.  We  agree 
if  they  can  kill  100  per  cent,  of  their  shots  that  investi- 
gation would  l)e  loss  of  time.  If,  however,  like  ourselves, 
the  reader  sometimes  misses,  and  does  not  know  why,  we 
would  suggest  that  it  is  because  he  did  not  know  precisely 
where  his  gun  was  pointing,  and  in  all  probability,  that 
was  more  the  fault  of  the  gun  than  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  shooter. 

We  ask  anybody  who  has  heard  of  the  double  image 
in  shooting  (caused  by  two  obstructions  to  the  sight,  one 
to  either  eye),  to  travel  a  bit  further  in  this  direction  and 
to  discover  that  the  much-maligned  man  who  sees  double 
is  very  near  home  (no  offence  intended),  and  that  he  can 
not  only  see  double  with  two  eyes,  but  also  with  one. 
We  believe  that  what  is  understood  as  focus  is  generally 
understood  to  be  directing  the  angles  of  both  eyes  to  the 
same  spot.  But  focus  is  something  much  more  than  this. 
It  much  more  resembles  the  expanding  and  contracting 
diaphragm  of  a  lens.  If  the  point  of  a  pencil  is  held 
upwards  about  three  inches  from  the  eyes,  and  placed  in 
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pencil  point  behave  to  the  eye.  It  is  obvious  then  that 
a  good  view  of  an  object  may  be  obtained  from  any  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  So  that  when  we  place 
our  eye  opposite  the  Lyman  pin-hole  it  does  not  follow  we 
have  the  centre  of  the  eye  opposite,  even  if  we  see  the 
object  well.  A  better  proof  of  this  is  perhaps  the  following : 
If  silk  textile  is  placed  over  one  eye,  and  a  small  object 
in  the  distance  seen  through  it  is  focussed,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  apparently  multiplied.  There  appear  more  than 
one  of  the  focussed  objects.  A  good  thing  to  look  at  is 
the  top  of  an  air  shaft  against  the  clear  sky.  The  meshes 
of  the  silk  multiply  the  object.  It  is  not  that  the  silk 
itself  is  transparent  and  refracts  the  light,  for  the  same 
result  will  be  apparent  if  wire  mesh  is  used. 

It  almost  appears  as  if  the  exact  centre  of  the  eye  is 
not  used  at  all  in  sight,  for  when  wires  are  crossed  like 
Fig.  14,  and  held  so  that  the  cross  covers  an  object  in  the 
distance,  the  cross  being  about  two  inches  from  the  eye, 
what  appears  to  be  visible  (the  focus  being  on  the  object 
represented  here  as  a  dot,  and  not  on  the  wire)  resembles 
Fig.  15.  The  only  cure  for  this  is  the  telescope  sight. 
How  much  appearances  deceive  is  well  shown  in  using 
these  sights  ;  thus  an  object  perfectly  visible  to  the  left 
naked  eye  is  instantly  lost  to  it,*  in  spite  of  no  intervening 
obstruction,  the  moment  that  the  enlarged  object  through 
the  telescope  is  caught  by  the  right  eye. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  Lyman  pin-hole  is  not  only  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find,  but  that  when  it  is  found  it  obstructs 
the  light.  That  is  to  say,  only  a  part  of  the  light  from 
the  object  aimed  at  reaches  the  eye  at  all.  This  fact  can 
be  best  tested  by  making  a  small  apertiu'e  between  the 
thumb  and  finger ;  when  an  object  has  been  found  through 
it,  then  a  sudden  enlargement  of  the  aperture  looked 
through  will  show  how  much  light  has  been  prevented  from 
reaching  the  eye  through  the  small  opening. 

Different  eyes  see  variously  distant  objects  in  alignment 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  focus,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness.  Generally  it  will  be  found  that  an  open 
back-sight  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out,  placed  where  \t 
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osually  is  upon  a  rifle,  when  the  focus  is  upon  an  object 
1(M)  yards  away.  The  foresight  will  however  be  distinctly 
and  clearlv  outlined.  Herein  lies  all  the  trouble  about 
open  and  bar  sights.  An  aperture-sight  is  placed  much 
nearer  to  the  eye,  but  with  the  pin-hole  no  attempt  is  made 
to  determine  where  the  exact  edge  is.  What  the  eye  sees 
with  the  Lyman  sight  is  an  undefined  ring  with  most  light 
in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  only  by  treating  the  V  sight  in 
the  same  way,  that  is,  by  ignoring  its  apparently  multiplied 
lines,  that  the  best  use  can  be  made  of  it.  The  best  target 
shots — Mr.  E.  Rigby,  one  of  them — tell  us  that  these 
multiplied  lines  appear  to  them  too. 

^^^lat  the  eye  sees  in  aiming  a  shot-gun  is  a  confused 
mass  of  false  breech,  in  wdiich  the  breech  end  of  the  ril) 
is  sometimes  indicated,  and  sometimes  is  not.  For  the 
false  breech  is  much  nearer  the  eye  than  the  open  back- 
sight of  a  rifle,  and  consequently  much  more  out  of  focus 
of  the  eye  that  sees  only  the  foresight  and  the  object  of 
aim  distinctly.  Yet,  unless  the  eye  is  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  rib  w^hen  it  places  the  bead  upon  the  object  of  aim, 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  use  the  bead  at  all.  Without 
doing  so  you  may  aim  straight ;  by  doing  so  you  cannot, 
unless  the  eye,  as  we  have  said,  is  exactly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  rib.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  then 
that  a  good  many  people  have  learnt  to  shoot  without 
consciously  using  their  foresight. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  foresight  but  in  the  position  of 
the  indicators  of  the  centre  of  the  rib.  These  are  never 
in  the  right  place  for  quick  and  easy  use  to  be  made  (^f 
them  in  a  shot-gun.  At  the  false  breech  everything  is 
indistinct  when  the  game  is  focussed ;  and,  although  the 
eye  can  focus  the  false  breech  and  see  wheth«T  it  \>,  right, 
yet  this  change  of  focus  takes  time,  and  the  consequence 
is  it  is  impracticable ;  any  attempt  to  do  it  would  lead  to 
slowness  and  misses. 

To  be  able  to  align,  then,  correctly  it  is  necessiiry  to  have 
the  indication  of  the  centre  of  the  rib  nearer  to  the  fore- 
sight. We  believe  most  shooters  accomplish  it  l)y  making 
use  of  the  rib  nearer  to  the   foresight,  but   this   involves 
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looking  over  the  gun  and  not  true  alignment.  This 
probably  one  of  the  causes  for  the  fashion  for  strai 
-■stockH,  for  when  the  eye  is  well  down,  for  true  alignim 


tlie  rib  cannot  Ije  seen  ;  as  there  is  no  other  indicator 
the  true  centre  for  the  eye,  shooters  have  had  to  make 
best  t)f  imperfect  tools,  and  have  not  therefore  got  dc 
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their  eyes  for  true  alignment :  or  their  guns  up  to  their  eyes, 
which  ia  the  American  equivalent. 

The  usual  kind  of  rib  \n  one  that  is  sunk  in  half-way 
tietween  the  breech  and  the  muzzle.  The  appearancL'  of 
thbi  to  the  aUgning  eye  is  not  one  that  conduces  to  extrenn* 
iiccuracy.  It  is  true  that  it  helps  a  httle  to  get  the  sight 
"ver  its  centre.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Stephen  tirant,  in 
comiemning  short  barrels,  said,  "  If  you  are  out  with  a 
Ifinj;  liarrel,  you  are  more  out  with  a  short  Iwnx'l."  We 
<np[)Iy  that  remark  here,  antl  say  if  you  are  out  with  a  rib 
'iiiit  you  can  see  from  enfl  to  end,  you  are  more  out  with 


till. 


'^'ink  rib,  one  that  vou  can  onlv  see  ten  inches  of  near 


muzzle.     The   flat    rib   is  theoretically  better,  but   in 


i  ytftice  it    is    not    l>etter,   except    to  one    who    has  learnt 
I  'St?  on -.shooting    methods,    and    looks    over    his    stmight- 
'*t-ke(l  gun,  instead  of  getting  down  to  alignment. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  thei-e  are  thctusands  of 
'^'''^'oters  whose  methods  would  allow  of  extreme  accuracy 
''*Up]ed  with  ([uickness  pn)vided  that  guns  weiv  made  on 
*^es(  tliat  permitted  exactness  of  alignment.  We  cannot 
'**iik  of  a  better  proof  of  the  marriage  of  accuracy  and 
Muickness  than  Lord  Cairns'  performances  at  tlie  ninning 
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(leer  at  Bisley.     Using  an  open  V  sight  he  certainly  got  his 
two  shots  in  while  the  deer  was  travelling  about  five  yards, 
and  yet  at  the  110  yards  he  scored  bullseyes  for  at  least  half 
his  shots,  and  an  outer  was  almost  an  unknown  quantity. 
Lieutenant  Rankin  using  a  Rigby  double  with  the  Lyman 
sight  made  nearly  as  good  shooting  (in  July,  1897),  but  in 
nothing  like  as  good  time.     The  average  of  Lord  Cairns 
shots  at  the  running  deer  would  not  have  been  one  inch 
out  at  40  yards'  distance.     Similar  accuracy  with  the  shot- 
gun would  have  caused  results  to  depend  entirely  upon  a 
judgment  of  speed  for  driven  game.     Judging  by  shooters* 
performances  at  pigeons  from  the  traps,  and  at  clay  birds, 
there  are  a  very  great  many  who  are  not  accurate  in  this 
extreme  sense  of  the  word,  even  when  there,  is  very  little 
or  no  ** allowance"  to  be  made. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  extraordinary  power 
that  the  left  eye  has  of  placing  the  bead  in  direct  alignment 
l)etween  a  point  in  front  of  the  game  and  the  right  eye 
when  the  vision  of  the  latter  is  obstructed  by  the  gun 
itself.  It  was  then  shown  that  apparently  the  game  was 
seen  through  the  gun  itself  by  the  right  eye,  although,  in 
fact,  the  right  eye  was  doing  no  more  than  align  the  ril) 
and  the  foresight,  and  the  left  was  doing  the  rest.  Figs. 
1,  2  and  3  represent  the  same  gun,  a  gun  with  a  hoUowed- 
out  ril),  and  Fig.  I  represents  what  we  have  called  the 
pigeon-shooters'  method  of  making  '* allowance"  for  his 
coming  game  :  that  is  to  say,  he  looks  over  his  rib,  and, 
although  Fig.  1  does  not  truly  represent  what  he  does  see, 
it  represents  what  there  is  to  see  when  the  gun  is  at  the 
shoulder.  Fig.  '1  reju'esents  the  sjime  gun  aligned  to  a  point 
ahead  of  the  coming  pheasant,  with  the  bird  apparently 
seen  through  the  gun,  l)ut  really  seen  only  by  the  left  eye  : 
and  the  distance  between  the  l)ead  and  the  head  of  the 
bird  is  measured  by  the  left  eye.  But  although  we  can  see 
the  bird  and  the  foresight  as  plainly  as  they  are  visible  here 
the  false  breech  cannot  be  taken  in  and  defined  with  the 
same  focus  anything  like  as  clearly  as  it  is  here.  What  we 
really  see  of  it  is  represented  to  some  extent  in  Fig.  3.  Our 
artist  complains  that  it  is  a  difticnlt  thing  to  draw  the  gun 
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when  the  eyes  are  only  to  Iw  focusseil  upon  the  birtl.    We  thinly 
he  has  uuule  the  false  breech  a  great  deal  clearer  tluin  he  ever 


aw  it  under  those  circnin.stjinccH  ;  but  as  it  prol)abiy  appears, 
differently  to  long  and  short  Highte<l  people,  we  let  it  pass. 
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Xos.  4  and  5  represent  similar  aims  with  a  flat  rib,  and 
show  what  there  acixially  is,  certainly  not  what  is  seen  at  the 
false  breech.  There  is  very  little  to  choose  between  these 
two  formations  of  rib  and  false  breech ;  there  is  something 
to  guide  the  eye  to  the  alignment  of  the  centre  of  the  rib, 
but  very  little  when  the  undefined  outlines  are  brought 
iibout  by  focussing  the  game. 

But  if  these  are  bad,  Figs.  6  and  7,  which  represent  a 
very  common  type,  are  very  much  worse.  Here  a  flat  rib 
is  made  perfectly  even  with  a  false  breech,  and  although  in 
such  a  wide  expanse  it  is  easy  to  find  the  middle,  yet  when 
the  eye  is  focussing  there  is  absolutely  nothing  except  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  cheek  against  the  stock  to  bring 
the  eye  into  centre  alignment  of  the  rib ;  for  when  the  eves 
are  focussing  the  game,  the  outlines  of  the  false  breech 
become  hazy  and  indistinct. 

We  have  a  gun  that  has  no  rib  whatever,  and  we  have 
tried  some  experiments  with  this  weapon  that  may  serve  the 
pui'pose  of  illustration  as  well  as  of  suggestion.  Between 
the  two  barrels  we  have  inserted  a  metal,  Fig.  13,  at  a  spot 
intermediate  between  the  muzzle  and  the  breech.  This 
acts  as  a  rib,  although  it  is  only  two  inches  long,  and  is 
curved.  By  this  means  we  have  all  the  value  of  a  rib,  but 
one  that  is  always  in  focus,  and  the  actual  appearance  of 
it  to  the  eye  when  shooting  is  indicated  in  Fig.  12.  That 
is  to  say,  the  outlines  are  always  distinct ;  for  when  truly 
aligned  it  is  not  hidden  by  the  false  breech  in  the  way  ever}^ 
other  kind  of  rib  is  hidden.  Its  shape  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
10  and  Fig.  11. 

We  will  not  say  whether  we  have  done  better  than 
our  average  work  in  the  field  with  this  rib,  but  we  can 
honestly  say  that  when  plating  a  gun  we  can  make  certain 
of  accuracy  in  very  much  less  time  than  when  without  it. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  most  shooters,  and  good 
shots  too,  say  that  they  make  no  use  either  of  their  gun 
rib  or  the  foresight.  That  they  never  wilfully  look  at 
either  we  grant,  but  that  they  make  no  use  of  them  we 
J)elieve  to  be  a  total  mistake.  The  rib  is  an  all-important 
foctor,  and  that  it  is  so  is  proved  by  the  position  of  the 
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lead  of  nearly  all  good  shots  when  shooting.     We  do^not 

5ajr  that  any  rib  or  any  sight  is  absolutely  necessary  for 

the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy ;   such,  for 

instance,  as  that  degree  required  for  slaying  rabbits  hopping 

across  a  ride  at  fifteen  to  twenty-five  yards'  distance,  a  sort 

of  shooting  that  some  men — the  late  Sir  Victor  Brook  for 

one— could  do  well  without  bringing  the  gun  to  the  shoulder 

at  all.     Shooting  from  the  hip  at  rabbits  is  one  thing,  but 

we  never  heard  of  success  in  that  method  of  shooting  at 

featliered  game,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  object 

of  aim    grows    quick,    distant,    and    difficult,    a    greater 

and    greater    degree    of    acciu^cy    is    recjuired     by    the 
gunner. 

There  is  a  superstition  that  as  the  distance  increases  and 

the  charge  spreads  the  less  accuracy  is  required.     In  our 

view  this  is  wrong.     The  killing  circle  of  shot  increases  in 

size  up  to  a  certain  distance,  no  doubt,  but  after  that  it 

diminishes  very  quickly.       The  shot  pellets,  for  instance, 

that  were  within  a  few  inches  of  the  circumference  line  of 

a  thirty-inch  circle  at  forty  yards  are  at  fifty  yards  no  longer 

close  enough  together  to  form  a  part  of  a  killing  circle ; 

at  that  distance  they  have  become  only  stragglers.    Whereas 

the  centre  of  the  killing  circle  at  forty  yards  alone  forms  a 

killing  circle  at  fifty  yards. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  to  the  question,  and  a  minor 
one.  The  further  the  game  is  away  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  feet  or  inches  that  the  same  angle  of  inaccuracy 
of  aim  measures ;  thus,  ten  inches  at  twenty  yards,  becomes 
twenty  inches  at  forty,  and  thirty  inches  at  sixty  yards ; 
and  such  an  inaccuracy  requires  a  pattern  of  sixty  inches 
diameter  to  hit  the  game,  and  a  bigger  one  to  kill  it.  There 
is  many  a  good  12-bore  that  will  give  a  twenty-inch  killing 
spread  at  twenty  yards,  and  so  would  meet  the  bad  aim, 
and  counteract  it  at  that  distance ;  but  there  is  no  12-bore, 
however  loaded,  that  will  give  a  sixty-inch  killing  circle 
at  sixty  yards,  yet  there  are  many  that  will  make  a  killing 
pattern  in  the  centre  of  the  target  at  that  distance,  but  it 
is  always  smaller,  not  larger,  than  the  certain  killing  pattern 
of  the  same  gun  at  forty  yards. 
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We  all  know  at  what  extraordinary  distances  a  i 
great  shot  will  kill  his  game  time  after  time.     Does  ar 


conceive  it  could  Ire  done  by  relying  upon  the  outside  p 
to  make  up  for  want  of  accuracy  ?     We  doubt  wh 
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anyone  would  advance  such  a  theory.  Possibly  tlic  most 
remarkable  measured  feat  with  the  shot-gun  ever  recoixled 
«aN  that  which  Lord  Walsingham  was  so  kind  as  to  send 
In  us  in  1887.  The  performance  was  two  rights  and  lefts 
fit  wild  duck  in  full  feather :  the  mea.sured  distances  were 
ail  over  eighty  yards  and  ran  up  to  112  yards.  (Ireat  good 
luck,  no  doubt,  especially  with  a  cylinder  gun  and  X<>.  5 
"Jiot.  Yes,  but  such  goo<l  luck  that  never  could  occur  to 
Jinvonc  who  mwle  no  use  of  his  foresight  and  rib  ;    luck 


^**t  could  only  accompany  absolute  accuracy  of  aim,  as 
^lo  as  Lord  (Jaims  shoots  at  the  running  deer  at  Bisley. 

*-'  almost  invariably  makes  bullseycs  and  inners.  Does 
'  "*ynne  suppose  that  he  could  do  it  without  sights  ?      If 

'*t,  why  does  anyone  suppose  acciuncy  with  the  shot-gun 
"**Ul(l  be  attaine<l  with  neither  foresight  nor  rib  ?  That 
*"'»}«;  who  shoot  accimitely  use  both,  although  they  are 
^"Ostly  unconscious  of  doing  so,  we  are  convinced.     Few, 

*^Oec(l,  deny  that  they  make  some  use  of  their  fort^sights, 

'"'t  many  t>elieve  the  rib  to  be  a  usele.ss  piece  of  inm. 
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All  shooters  lower  the. head  somewliat  to  the  giui.  aiK 
there  would  be  no  possihlc   ohjeet  whatever  in  this  ' 


it  not  to  enable  them  to  use  the  aligi 
more  or  les«. 
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It  always  appears  to  us  that  the  more  nearly  accurate 
alignment  is  obtained — that  is,  the  more  the  eye  is  brought 
ioto  true  ahgnment  with  the  rib  and  the  sight,  the  more 
accixrate  the  shooter  becomes.  It  takes  no  longer  to  obtain 
a  time,  than  it  does  to  got  a  partial  sighting ;  that  is,  not 
witli  a  gun  that  fits ;  if  it  did  there  would  Ijc  more  to  be 
i«icl  for  the  billiard-player's  principle  of  sighting  so  often 
quoted  as  the  grand  ideal.  But  then  if  we  could  not  shoot 
at  game  a  precious  deal  straight«r  than  the  majority  can 
play  at  the  ball  the  length  of  a  billiard  table  away,'"., we 
sh(nil<l  not  kill  much  game,  and  anyone  who  took  the  time 


■*^r  aiming  that  is  taken  in  billianls  would  kill  none.  The 
•act  that  a  cricketer  can  put  out  his  hand  a  yard,  and  meet 
^  cricket  ball,  has  been  made  to  father  the  absurd  idea  that 
>f  his  ami  was  forty  or  fifty  yanls  long,  with  only  the  siinic 
strength,  he  could  exercise  an  efpial  control  over  it,  and 
Could  stretch  out  his  liand  and  catch  his  snipe  or  his  driven 
grriu.se.  The  gun  and  the  game  do  not  jjerniit  of  the 
same  successful  inaccuracy  as  the  cricket  Ixill  and  t!ie  hand 
do.  An  inch  from  centre  at  a  jard  distant  becomes  ftn-ty 
inches  from  centre  at  forty  yards.  We  all  can  miss,  anil  it 
is  not  all  of  it  erroneous  calculation  of  the  speed  of  oiu" 
game  tliat  causes  us  to  do  so.     That  is  an  en-oi-  of  judgment 
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that  we  must  make  upon  occasion,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
wliy  we  shoukl  add  to  our  error  by  aiming  inaccumtely, 
however  Httle.  A  Httle  to  the  right  or  left  and  a  little  high 
or  low  make  a  good  deal  when  they  are  added  together.  It 
has  become  much  more  necessary  to  aim  absolutely  straight 
for  the  spot  om*  judgment  directs  than  it  was  before  (hiving 
became  the  fashion ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  there  are 
many  like  ourselves  who  feel  that  the  position  of  the  rib 
at  the  false  breech  is  not  enough  indicated  to  the  eye 
in  any  guns.  We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  as  kmg  as  the 
indication  is  so  near  the  eye,  and  therefore  so  much  out  of 
focus. 

It  should  not  be,  as  it  is,  so  very  much  easier  to  aim 
uccnrately  with  an  open  V  sight  and  a  rifle  than  it  is  with 
a  shot-gun.  That  it  is  so  anybody  can  tell  for  himself  Ijv 
trying  to  use  a  ball  and  shot  gun  accurately  without  a 
back  sight,  and  then  using  the  same  gun  with  a  back 
sight,  both  at  a  moving  tiirget. 

The  rib  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  does  not  help  the 
shooter  to  know  where  he  is  shooting,  although  it  does 
help  him  to  get  his  degree  of  accuracy.  That  is  to  siiy,  the 
ril)  is  out  of  sight  at  the  moment  of  pulling  trigger, 
although  it  was  in  sight  the  instant  before.  It  is  a  great 
assistance  provided  everything  goes  right,  and  alignment 
and  '* allowance"  are  obtained  at  the  same  instant  of 
time ;  Imt  if  the  allowance  has  to  lie  made  or  corrected 
after  alignment  of  the  gun  is  effected,  the  rib  ceases  to  he 
of  use  :  then  the  false  breech  (confused  by  want  of  focus) 
and  the  foresight  alone  remain  to  help  the  shooter  to  an 
absolutely  accurate  sighting.  In  practice  this  is  often  felt 
at  driven  game,  in  v^^hich  swing  or  Jerk  is  frequently  very 
much  relied  on,  instead  of  eve-measured  distance. 


C^HAPTER    VI. 


Style. 


Thicue  are  several  causes  of  ))a(l  shooting  and  many  more 
tliaii  several  ideas  of  the  manner  of  treating  them.  It  is 
liai-f  lly  likely  that  experts  can  agree  about  the  latter  when 
thev  are  not  agreed  upon  what  good  shooting  or  good  style 
*^^  shootinir  reallv  is.  There  are  at  least  three  distinct 
•"^"liools,  each  teachinj^  or  believini]^  in  different  metlKxls. 
^  *^t.*  first  and  oldest  of  these  is 

(a)  The  advocates  of  aligning  from  false  breech  to  foresight. 
(//)  The  sec(md  is  the  pigecm  shooter's  manner,  that  is, 
^*i%[ning  the  foresight  on  the  game  with  the  eye  well  above 
*Ut  exactlv  over  the  centre  of  the  false  breech. 

{€)  The  third  method  is  that  of  looking  at  the  game  and 
^Urouing  up  the  gun,  in  confidence  that  the  haml  and  eye 
^vill  work  together. 

WTienever  an  argument  occurs  alxmt  shooting  it  will 
^iearly  always  l>e  found  that  agreement  is  impossil)le,  and 
that  the  longer  the  argument  proceeds  the  wider  the 
^lisputants  get  apirt.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
advocates  l)elong  to  different  schools,  </,  b,  or  c. 

These  classes  can  again  be  sub-divided.  There  is  in 
each  of  them — 

(1)  The  shooter  who  calculates  distance  and  elevation, 
an<l  brings  his  gun  to  bear  uix)n  an  imaginary  spot  in  front 
or  above  his  game,  as  the  case  may  recjuire,  by  focussing  the 
game,  or  the  imaginary  spot,  and  detecting  how  nuich  to 
right,  left,  above,  or  below  his  gun  muzzle  is,  and  directing 
it  accorflingly. 

(2)  The  shooter  who  )>rings  his  gun  to  ])ear  on  the  game 
an<l  then  jerks  it  into  the  recjuired  allowance,  pulling  as 
he  jerks. 


I.' 
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(3)  We  are  inclined  to  believe  there  is  a  third  sub-division: 
who  knowingly  never  *' allow"  at  all,  and  the  reason  they  do 
not  invariably  shoot  behind  their  game  is  that  the  gun  comes, 
up  with  the  muzzle  pointed  to  the  direction  where  the  game 
first  became  visible,  and  that  in  order  to  get  on  it  there  has 
been  a  race  of  the  muzzle  after  the  game,  the  trigger  being 
pulled  only  when  the  gun  has  overtaken  the  game ;  the  shot 
does  not  leave  the  muzzle  until  momentum,  set  up  in  the 
race  from  behind  to  the  front,  has  carried  the  latter  past  the 
point  intended.     It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there  can 
be  a  sudden  stop  of  the  muzzle,  as  the  muscles  cannot  effect 
it  even  if  the  will  demanded  it.     As  1 ,  2,  and  3  can  each  be 
appHed  to  a,  b,  and  r,  there  are  at  least  nine  chances  to  one 
that  the  best  shooting  conversation  will  be  misunderstood 
by  the  listener. 

The  most  frequent  incomprehensible  remarks  will  come 
from  r,  the  shooter  who  believes  that  he  looks  at  liis.  game 
and  shoots  without  alignment,  but  simply,  as  he  will  tell  you, 
in  the  way  you  catch  a  cricket  ball,  shoot  an  aiTow,  or  use  a 
fork  in  feeding  yourself  This  is  a  style  of  shooting  that  is 
more  heard  of  than  practised  ;  its  correct  name  is  snap 
shooting,  and  we  have  noticed  that  many  of  those  who  think 
they  practise  it  are  considerably  longer  in  getting  off  their 
guns  than  some  others  who  confess  to  the  older  fashions. 
Besides,  their  practice  not  going  to  confirm  their  precepts, 
the  illustrations  they  choose  are  not  convincing.  There  is 
the  cricket  ball,  for  instance,  which,  when  it  is  caught  at 
a  yard  distance  from  the  eve,  covers  as  much  of  the 
horizon  as  a  ten-foot  sphere  would  at  forty  yards.  Perhaps 
even  a  poor  poking  aligner  might  hit  a  ten-foot  sphere  at 
forty  yards,  so  that  this  argument  proves  nothing.  It  is 
best  not  to  apply  the  same  parallel  to  the  argument  of 
the  mouth  and  the  fork,  as  the  fork  is  so  much  nearer,  to 
begin  with,  that  comparatively  the  mouth  would  grow  out  of 
all  recognition  at  forty  yards.  This  has  been  best  answered 
l)y  one  who  solemnly  assures  those  who  place  reliance  on 
it  that  he  can  use  his  fork  in  the  dark,  but  that  no  one 
can  use  a  gun  with  equal  precision  in  the  dark,  no  matter 
what  system  he  adopts.     That  disposes  of  No.  2  argument^ 
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ami  then  there  is  only  the  bow  and  arrow  left.     Mr.  Ford 

revolutionised  this  sport  when  he  first  adopted  the  plan  of 

«lrawing  the  arrow  directly  beneath  the  right  eye,  that  is, 

•kjIow  the  chin  instead  of  to  the  right  ear,  as  had   been 

customary  until   his   time.     The    scores   at    once   mounted 

up  with   this   alteration   of  method,  but    it   appears   that 

those  who  advocate  the  principles  of  archery  at  stationary' 

objects,  as  applicable  to  the  shot-gun  and  moving  objects, 

can    best    be    answered    l\v    the    practice    of    riflemen    at 

stationar}^  objects   and   their   constant    struggle    to   obtain 

sights  giving  improve<l  definition. 

But  possibly  the  best  answer  of  all  to  the  c  school  is^ 
their  own  precept.  They  tell  you  to  look  at  the  object 
and  put  up  the  gun,  and  that  the  latter  will  then  assuredly 
cover  the  former.  In  that  case,  if  tliev  are  correct,  a  miss 
will  almost  always  result ;  the  game  is  not  standing  still. 
If  you  say  this,  the  proposition  is  very  likely  to  be 
modified,  and  you  are  then  to  gaze  at  a  fixed  imaginary 
spot  in  space.  This  is  a  simple  imppssibility,  for  when 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  eye  it  wanders  while 
apparently  being  stationary  all  the  time.  It  is  easy  to  fix 
a  spot  in  front  or  behind  the  game  if  there  is  any  sort  of 
I  background,  but  it  is  not  easy,  or  even  possible,  when 
gazing  into  the  vault  of  the  sky.  If  this  is  brought  home 
to  the  shooter,  he  will  probaJily  say  that  the  game  fixes. 
the  imaginary  movable  spot  by  its  proximity.  But  if  this 
is  the  case,  then  it  becomes  ditticult  to  sav  whether  the 
shooter  is  not  focussing  the  game  one  instant  and  the 
imaginary  spot  the  next ;  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  detect 
how  much  this  rapid  alternation  of  focus  influences  the 
direction  of  the  gun,  for  be  it  rememl)ere<l  that  the  c  party 
<leclare  that  you  are  not  to  see  your  gun. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  kill  raJ)bits  crossing  a  ride  in  this 
style  :  they  have  been  killed  when  shooting  from  the  hip ; 
but  when  the  distance  to  be  allowed  is  yards  in  front,  as  for 
a  grouse  down  wind,  l)etter  work  can  be  done  by  those  who 
are  able  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  pointer  they  hold  in 
their  hands.  It  is  very  easy  to  detect  the  approximate 
listance  by  which  one  bird  leads  another  as  they  pass  the 
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spectator,  just  as  it  is  easy  for  a  judge  to  tell  the  number  of 
lengths  by  which  a  horse  race  is  won.  It  is  simpHcity  itself 
to  detect  the  fact  when  one  moving  object  overtakes  and 
passes  another,  and  the  shooter  who  makes  the  muzzle  or 
sight  of  his  gun  e<iuivalent  to  the  leading  bird,  overtaking 
and  passing  the  game  he  is  shooting  at,  seems  to  have  a 
better  means  to  accuracy  of  allowance  than  he  who  never 
sees  his  gun  when  he  shoots.  Of  course  it  is  possil)le  for  a 
man  who  keeps  his  focus  on  his  game  and  never  is  conscious 
of  seeing  his  gun  to  jerk  it  in  the  direction  the  game  is 
going  after  presenting  it ;  but  then  this  is  never  done  by 
snap  shooters,  and  if  it  were  done  it  would  cease  to  be  snap 
shooting,  and  would  be  a  longer  operation  than  his  who 
shoots  as  described  under  a  and  I  or  i  and  1,  neither  of 
which  are  necessarily  two  operations,  although  they  may  l>e 
made  so.  The  jerking  of  the  gun  forward  after  presenting 
at  the  game  must  necessarily  take  two  operations  whether 
the  shooter  belongs  to  the  a,  b,  or  c  classes,  and  although  an 
excellent  practice  to  learn  or  to  fall  back  upon  when  a 
shooter  is  more  or  less  out  of  form,  it  does  not  constitute 
the  finest  form,  and  we  have  known  game  come  much  too 
(|uick  to  give  it  a  chance  ;  moreover  it  sometimes  hap]x*ns 
that,  in  crossing  over  rides,  pheasants  are  not  visible  long 
enough  to  put  it  in  practice.  In  such  cases  one  swing  of  the 
gun  from  the  ready  and  a  simult^ineous  press  of  the  trigger 
are  all  that  is  possible  in  the  time,  and  yet  the  shooter  whose 
method  is  a  and  1,  or  a  number  1,  is  well  aware  how  nuich 
ahead  or  behind  he  was  when  he  fired. 

We  have  never  vet  seen  a  shooter  of  the  c  class  who  was 
able  to  shoot  a  choke-bore  charge  into  the  centre  of  a  Uii'get 
at  forty  yards  without  adopting  a,  to  him,  new  style  of 
putting  down  his  head  and  aligning,  so  that  we  doubt 
whether  those  who  **  never  see  their  guns"  really  know 
exactly  what  they  do  in  the  presence  of  game. 

Between  a  and  h  there  is  a  great  ditterence  ;  a  gets  his 
head  down  to  his  gun  or  his  gun  up  to  his  face  according  to 
bend,  whereas  h  looks  over  his  gun  at  the  game,  pointing 
with  the  sight  and  looking  over  the  ril^ ;  ])y  this  means  b  is 
iMiabled  to  aim  at  the  rising  bird  when  the  shot  slumld  go 
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well  over  that  which  he  is  focussing.     This  is  an  advantage 

iu  quickness,  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  is  quicker  to- 

aim  at  an  object  focussed  than  a  certain  distance  over  it.     It 

is  for  this  reason  that  pigeon  guns  are  usually  made  straight 

iu  the  stock.     A  pigeon  from  the  traps   is   rising   almost 

always,  but  when  it  comes  to   high  (|uartering   game   the 

i'levation  given  by  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  rib  may 

1»L»  all  wrong,  and   then   the   method   of  exact   alignment 

<Ie.scri!)ed  under  a  has  the  advantage.     Besides  this  a  twist 

of  the  gun  half  over,  so  as  to  have  one  barrel  higher  than 

tlje  other,  acts  in  two  different  ways,  according  as  a  man 

shoots  by  alignment  of  breech  and  foresight  and  game,  or  by 

alignment  of  game  and  foresight  only.     The  former  keeping 

tme  alignment  with  a  tilted  gun  shoots  in  front  and  low  ; 

the  latt(»r  when  he  places  his  foresight  on  the  game  and  tilts 

the  right  hand  barrel  up  (a  very  common  habit  when  game  is 

coming  from  the  front  and  passes  on  the  left),  shoots  high 

and  to  the  right— that  is,  behind.     If  the  left  barrel  is  up, 

and  game  is  passing  from  the  same  direction  to  the  right, 

then  the  shooter  shoots  high  and  to  the  left,  that  is,  behind 

again. 

Here  is  one  very  conunon  fault  which  is  brought  alxmt 
l>y  the  small  degree  of  '*  following  on  "  necessary  to  catch  up 
the  game,  and  because  instead  of  turning  the  body  from  the 
hips  a  twist  of  the  shoulders  is  nuicli  easier.  Nevertheless 
here  is  a  fault  c(mmionly  supposed,  like  the  rest,  to  be 
cm-able  by  fitting  with  the  try-gun.  It  is  obvious,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  cast-off  that  might  help  for  the  right  hand 
shots  would  make  matters  worse  on  the  left. 

When  we  consider  what  a  varietv  of  manners  of  shootinj^ 
there  are,  it  is  hardly  to  l)e  wondered  at  that  the  try-gun 
should  be  considered  a  short  and  easv  road  to  discover  what 
a  shooter  does,  and  as  a  true  diagnosis  is  half  way  towards 
a  cure  it  mav  be  recommended  so  far.  To  find  out  what  a 
man  does  with  the  gun,  and  to  discover  why  he  does  it,  are 
two  very  different  propositions.  As  we  have  siiid,  the 
methods  of  shooting  adopted  by  good  shots  are  at  least  nine. 
Kiich  fault  may,  and  probably  does,  have  some  different 
(effect,  according  to  which  of  these  manners  is  adopted  ;  and 
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faults  in  shooting  are  numbered  by  hundreds — optical, 
physical,  and  nervous.  Yet  people  expect  that  their  own 
experience  is  quite  certain  to  be  of  use  to  others,  and  think 
those  who  cannot  make  use  of  it  wanting  in  intelligence  at 
least.  It  is  obvious  why  Mr.  H.  Greener  thinks  there  is 
nothing  like  the  principle  of  shooting  adopted  in  archeiy. 
Anyone  who  had  for  a  customer  a  crack  pigeon  shot  who 
could  use  any  stock,  bend,  or  cast-ofF  equally  well  would 
think  so.  Mr.  Boswell,  it  is  natiu^al  to  believe,  does  not 
advocate  much  cast-off  or  bend  ;  pigeon  shooting  has  formed 
his  judgment,  and  the  foresight  aimers  (ft)  form  no  small 
proportion  of  his  customers. 

A  ciu'e  effected  by  a  variation  of  the  shape  of  the  stock, 
4is  suggested  by  the  try-gun,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  one  in 
danger  of  being  counteracted  as  the  novelty  of  the  stock 
wears  off  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  shooter.  This 
oertainly  is  so  for  every  fault  except  those  which  arise  from 
optical  defects. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  too  much  has  been 
•claimed  for  the  try-gun,  which  is  a  most  useful  servant  but  a 
very  bad  master.  To  illustrate  this  Mr.  H.  Harriss  told  an 
<3xcellent  story  of  a  man  who  had  been  fitted  with  a  try-gun. 
When  the  weapon  was  ready  he  found  it  to  be  enormously 
cast  off*,  and  complained  that  it  did  not  fit  him.  '*  Oh,"  said 
the  gunmaker,  *'  it  is  quite  right ;  your  left  is  the  master 
eye."  That  was  strange,  to  say  the  least,  as  his  left  eye  was 
a  glass  one.  We  cannot  go  as  far  as  that  in  appreciation  of 
the  try-gun,  but  we  have  lately  discovered  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  one  eye  to  l)e  the  stronger  for  it  to  become 
wliat  is  called  the  ''  master  eye,"  that  is,  the  aligning  eye. 

As    previously    explained,    it    is    not    necessary,    when 
shooting  from  the  right  shoulder  and  aligning  the  sight  with 
the  right  eye,  for  that  eye  to  see  the  game  at  all ;  if  the  left 
<jan  see  the  target  and  not  the  sights,  and  the  right  the 
sights  and  not  the  target,  that  suffices,  and  the  right  eye 
may  still  be  master  and  the  left  only  its  servant  to  bring  the 
4iligned  sights  upon  the  target.    We  have  lately  had  personstl 
illustration  of  this,  as  in  some  lights  we  cannot  distil 
isniall    buUseye   at    100  yards  with  the  right  e^r 
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both  eyes  open  we  can  make  very  good  prdctice  ;  and  to 

establish  the  fact  we  can  do  ecjually  well  with  a  sheet  of 

paper  placed  at  the  muzzle  so  that  the  right  eye  can  see 

neither   buUseye    nor   target.      We   believe   that  everyone 

who  tries  this  will  do  it  at  the  first  attempt,  and  yet  we  have 

discovered  a  good  many  expert  rifle  shots,  and  gmimakers, 

who  had  no  idea  that  this  was  possible.     The  master  eye 

is  master  to  this  extent.     We  do  not  know  whether  when 

shooting  from  the  left  shoulder  with  everything  reversed  it 

Js  as  easv. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Stvi.e.     {Contiuued) 

Ix  the  last  chapter  we  attempted  to  divide  good  shots  int:  c> 
three  chisses,  each  adopting  a  ditterent  principle  in  aiming  - 
a,  /y,  and  c;  and  we  also  attempted  to  subdivide  each  ^->* 
these  by  1,  2,  and  3,  each  representing  a  different  metho^^l 
adopted  to  get  in  front  of  moving  game.     We  are  very  wcr  1 ' 
aware  that  there  are  shooters  so  amply  gifted  that  they  c<^i> 
shoot  in  any  of  these  methods,  and  perhaj)s,  also,  any  of  tlic^ 
subdivisions  of  them.     They,   of  coimse,   would   regard  ai.>i 
foolish  any  attempt  to  indiciite  which  method  was  the  bej-^t, 
and  those  experts  of  shooting  schools  who  insist  cm  any  one 
stvle   of  shooting    would    l)v   them   be   ctmsidered    in    the 
elementary  stage  of  learning.     One  of  these  latter  will  tell 
vou  that  a  is  the  correct  svstem,  and  another  will  assure  vou 
that  c  is  the  only  method  of  shooting  well,  and  that  the  less 
you  use  your  eyes  to  see  where  your  gun  is  pointing  the 
better  vou  will  shoot.     We  are  well  aware  that  the  most 
brilliant  form  is  that  which  is  accomplished  with  apparently 
the  least  etfort ;  at  the  same  time,  we  have  observed  that 
those  who  know  of  no  other   method   of  shooting   than  c 
(the    hand    and    eye    working    together)    l)ecome    useless 
shots  the  momcmt  they  are  out  of  sorts,  and  go  from  liiul 
to  worse. 

The  first  be^innin^^  of  most  shooters  is  the  rifle-like 
aiming  style.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  style  to  l)egin 
with,  because  practice  (juickens  it  up  to  the  speed  of  snap 
shooting,  and  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  is  lost  by 
the  expert  shot.  It  might  lie  asked,  **  Why  l)egin  by  aligning 
if  the  snap  shot  is  the  ultimate  goal  ? "  We  should  answer 
that  there  is  all  tlu*  difference  in  the  world  between  the  snap 
shot  who  can  s(h»  wIumc  he  is  pointing  and  the  snap  shot 
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who  cannot.  That  is  not  all  the  advantage  of  a  method 
growing  out  of  the  ahning  style.  The  latter  does  not 
prevent  a  man  l)emg  able  to  snap  off  as  quickly  as  one  who 
never  aimed,  but  it  has  this  advantage  :  when  the  shooter  is 
a  Int  otf  colour  he  can  return  as  the  case  rec^uires  more  or 
less  to  his  aiming,  and  by  that  means  recover  first  his 
confidence  and  then  his  form.  The  born  snap  shot  cannot 
do  that.  If  he  is  in  form  he  is  brilliant ;  if  he  is  off  colour, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  nowhere,  and  perhaps  makes  excuses, 
proving  thereby  that  he  is  altogether  demoralised. 

We  know  one  excellent  shot  who  was  for  some  time 
engaged  to  teach  at  a  shooting  school ;  he  practised  the  c 
style  of  shooting,  and  believed  that  no  other  was  any  use. 
Certainly,  he  could  shoot  the  straight  away  shot  with  any- 
body :  Init  the  time  came,  as  wx*  predicted  it  wcmld,  when 
from  the  first  rank  of  this  kind  of  shooting  he  sank  to  the 
third.  Xo  doubt  he  had  some  successes  in  teaching 
shooting,  but  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  pupil  to  excel 
the  master;  conse(|uently  those  he  did  succeed  in  improving 
might  at  any  time  fall  away  again,  like  himself,  and  then 
they  would  also,  like  him,  know  of  no  means  to  recover  their 
form.  No  man  can  reallv  be  said  to  be  first  class  who 
cannot  shoot  slow  or  quick,  as  the  Ciise  recjuires.  Often  the 
man  who  can  snap,  and  nothing  else,  is  out  of  it.  A  rabbit 
or  pheasant  across  a  ride  within  fifteen  yards  of  him  he  will 
either  let  go  or  plaster.  He  cannot  measure  an  exact  ten  or 
twenty  inches  in  front  of  its  head,  and  so  touch  it  nowhere^ 
hut  in  the  head.  The  man  who  has  learnt  the  rifle-like  style 
can  do  so  at  such  distances. 

We  have  no  belief  in  this  feat  at  tall  birds  or  long 
<listances,  for,  as  previously  explained,  only  the  slowest  of 
the  j)ellets  strike  the  object  when  the  aim  is  too  much  in 
tnmt.  At  fifteen  or  twentv  yards  that  docs  not  matter,  but 
at  long  distances  it  does.  No  doubt  high  birds  are  fre- 
quently killed  bv  head  and  neck  shots  onlv,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  bird  did  not  receive  the  centre  of  the 
JW^e.  It  is  much  more  likely  when  this  does  happen  that 
'^shot  liave  glanced  off,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  do, 
feathers. 
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There  is  a  defect  in  shooting  for  which  Mr.  Gillie  rt: 
invented  a  shooting  corrector.  That  is  an  aUgnment  of  tlie 
foresight  of  the  gun  and  the  objective  with  the  left  evo, 
when  it  ought  to  be  done  with  the  right  eye. 

Y  X 
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A  B 

Speaking  broadly,  Mr.  Gilbert  assumed  that  as  long  as 
the  foresight  wa.s  visible  to  the  left  eye  of  a  right-shouldered 
shooter,  that  eye  would  more  or  less  influence  the  aim.  In 
the  above  diagram,  let  A  B  represent  the  two  eyes,  X  the 
game,  then  with  the  butt  of  the  gun  precisely  under  B  (the 
right  eye),  the  left  could  assume  command  of  the  foresight, 
and  drag  it  over  as  far  as  0,  so  as  to  be  in  absolute  ahgn- 
ment  between  the  left  eye  and  the  game,  while  the  butt 
rested  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  muzzle,  therefore, 
pointed  at  Y,  instead  of  X.  On  paper  it  looks  impossible, 
but  in  practice  it  is  (juite  possible,  and  the  sooner  a  shooter 
who  would  do  this  often  gave  up  attempting  to  align  with 
both  eyes  open,  in  a  rifle-like  method,  the  better  for  him. 
But  it  is  found  in  practice  that  when  alignment  is  given  up, 
and  the  hand  and  eye  are  left  to  work  together,  the  left  eye 
still  asserts  itself  in  some  individuals,  wath  the  result  that 
the  muzzle  is  dragged  over,  not  to  C,  but  to  D,  E,  F,  G,  or  H. 
To  effect  a  cure,  an  elevated  thumbstall  for  the  left  hand 
is  all  that  is  required,  although  it  is  more  fashionable  to  find 
the  constant  angle  of  fault  by  the  use  of  the  try-gun,  and 
have  a  new  pair  of  guns  built  to  its  indicative  cast-off. 
Cast-off*  was  primarily  intended  to  fit  the  shoulder  and  the 
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♦clieek,  and  not  to  correct  faulty  eyes.  It  is  in  its  extreme 
sense  necessary  for  a  man  who  is  blind  of  the  right  eye,  but 
for  any  preponderance  of  aligning  habit  of  the  left  eye,  by 
ftir  the  best  cure  is  the  thumbstall  that  hides  the  foresight 
from  the  left  eye,  but  does  not  hide  the  game  from  either. 

This  question  had  been  thrashed  out  in  the  shooting 
lodges  long  before  Mr.  Gilbert  was  heard  of;  l)ut  as  the 
younger  generation  probably  did  not  see  anything  of  it  in 
the  papers  fourteen  years  ago,  we  will  (^uote  letters  that 
appeared  in  Land  and  Water  about  that  time,  for  even  as 
late  as  last  year  we  saw  arguments  and  even  expressions 
used  in  the  Fields  as  original,  which  will  be  foimd  in  this 
correspondence  fourteen  years  before.  This  is  not  the  only 
reason  we  quote ;  we  do  so  because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  letters  of  that  time  in  Land  and,  Water  form  ])y  far  the 
best  shooting  correspondence  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  aiming,  holding  forward,  swing,  jerk,  and  the  rest. 

We  will  begin  with  a  short  extract  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
shooting  corrector  notoriety  : — 

**  You  state  that  your  experience  is  that  right-eyed  shooters  do 
not  require  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  corrector.  My  experience  is 
the  reverse,  providing  the  weak  left  eye  is  capable  of  seeing  the 
muzzle  fairly  well.  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  testing 
the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  sportsmen.  It  does  not  matter  if  this  weak 
eye  cannot  see  the  bird ;  it  is  still  liable  to  align  the  muzzle  on  a  bird 
that  is  only  seen  by  the  strong  right  eye.  I  fear  your  readers  will 
think  I  am  talking  riddles.  It  certainly  sounds  ridiculous,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  I  may  explain  how  anyone  can  prove  it  for  him- 
self at  some  future  time ;  but  my  experience  is  that  unless  the  left 
eve  is  too  weak  to  see  the  muzzle  it  is  often  liable  to  direct  the  aim, 
luiless  prevented  by  a  corrector. 

«  ♦  ♦  .  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Whichever  eye,  be  it  a  strong  or  a  weak  one,  that  first  catches 
the  muzzle  nearest  its  line  of  sight  to  object  (remember  both  eyes  can 
never  see  the  muzzle  aligned  at  the  same  time,  only  one  eye  at  a 
time  can  aim ;  I  see  some  writers  believe  they  aft'ect  some  sort  of  aim 
with  both  eyes)  is  a  signal  for  firing.  A  weak  eye  cannot  refuse  the 
,4|ifl[l  vb^  Ibieed  upon  it  by  the  lateral  movements  above  described — 
''*^' '"'     '^    "       '.U&aooountable  misses  by  many  first-rate  shots.      f 

ftctice  or  experience  can  achieve  what 
^hooter." 
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As  Mr.  (xilbert  says,  it  appears  to  be  ridiculous  and 
impossible  that  the  left  eye  can  align  the  foresight  on  to 
the  game  that  it  cannot  see.  So  far,  however,  he  was  (luite 
right.  When  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  both  eyes  cannot 
really  ahgn  at  the  same  time,  he  is  also  right  ;  but  what 
he  did  not  appear  to  understand  was  that  the  owner  of 
the  eyes  may  be  deceived  into  an  appearance  or  mental 
impressicm  of  alignment,  although  the  foresight  is  really 
])etween  ('  and  1  in  the  diagram. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  shots  I  have  called  c- 
that   is,    the   hand   and   eye    working    together   shots — the-^ 
following  is  an  excellent  letter,  but  it  obviously  comes  fron^ 
a  shooter  who  was  not  troubled  bv  a  want  of  correctors??-^ 
to  imperfect  vision. 

*' f  fX'L'  that   Mr.  GillxTt  is  still  pi*<iffring  away  at  bis  theories  an ^  1 
settlin;^^  evtTvthinjjf   eonifortiiblv   to    his   own   satisfaction.      He   hi^^ 
already  decided  that  poor   Colonel  Hawker  'is  not  a  circiinistanct^,' 
and  that  there  cannot  be,  and  never  has  been,  any  consistent  shootii^.*^ 
until  be  himself  came  on  the  scene.      He  remarks  of  the  sbootii:i^ 
of  vour  bumble  servant,  and  those  unfortunates  who  are  atHicted  ir^ 
bis  pe(ruliar  way,  '  I  know  their  averaj^e.'     Indeed !     And  yet  be  does 
not  in  the  least  know  who  I  am.      You  know  me,  Mr.  Editor ;   but , 
as  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  be  not  only  professes  to  'teach  the  young  idea, 
bow  to  shoot,'  but  we  see  be  aspires  to  rival  Mr.  Bishop,  the  eminent 
exponent  of  'second  sight'   and  the  mysteries  of  thought  readinf. 
It  is  just  {X)ssible  that,  if  be  really  did  know  my  average,  as  you  kno>^' 
it,  and  as  it  was  in  the  days  before  tnoroHo  cmntirs  corroded  my  |X)wers. 
it  might  prove  rather  a  severe  shock  to  bis  theories.     However,  let 
that  pass,  and  so  long  as  be  is  Siitistied  it  is  all  right.     The  only  thing 
that  puzzles  me  is  bow  those  who  bold  bis  views  can  manage  to  put 
up  with  the  concert  of  band  and  eye  (or,  as  they  contemptuously 
term  it,  '  rule-of-tbumb')  in  the  ordinarv  customarv  acts  of  life,  and 
bow   they   cnn   direct   their  course  in  the  streets  without  a  pair  ot 
blinkers,  or   concentrate   their  wandering  vision,  or  bow  they  over 
manage  when  thvy  take  their  meals  to  put  the  fork  into  their  mouths 
instead   of    into   that   of    someone   else,  since   tbev  cannot   bv  anv 
possibility  adopt  the  plan  of  aligning,  but  must  leave  it  to  nature. 
Bad  workmen,  W(?  know,  have  ever  found  fault  with  their  tools,  and 
whilst  a  Imd  workman  spends  bis  time  tinkering  with  bis  tools  his 
fellows  are  working  with  theirs. 

*'  Mr.  Gilbert  and  bis  friends  cannot  shoot  unless  their  gims  are 
incrusted  with  a   rhrranjr  rfr  frls/^  of  dodijes  of  all  sorts;   whilst  a 
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.j(ood  keeper  can  take  any  gun  you  choose  to  put  into  his  hand  and 
shoot  well  with  it.  Fancy  has  a  deal  to  answer  for  in  most  things, 
iind  no  man  ever  shot  by  reading  books  and  newspaper  articles,  or 
hearing  lectures,  no  matter  how  plausible.  A  good  shot  iiasritui*  nan 
Jit,  and  if  a  lad  has  got  the  making  of  a  shot  in  him  send  him  to  the 
best  tutor  to  learn,  /.f.,  work  in  the  field.  If  he  cannot  then  shoot, 
ho  is  only  another  instance  to  prove  that  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

"  Some  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  champions  point  to  the  fact  of  his  assertion 
that  a  certain  number  of  good  shots  agree  with  his  statement  that 
lio  one  can  shoot  unless  he  aligns.  It  is  impossible  to  know  who 
these  *  good  shots '  are,  and  how  far  they  were  conscious  whether  they 
*licl  align  or  no ;  indeed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Gilbert  admits 
^liat  in  some  cases  there  was  a  little  hesitating  on  this  point.  But 
jn^nting  all  that  is  alleged,  it  merely  proves  that  some  men  can  shoot 
^^'i-*ll  that  wav,  whereas  others  can  do  so  in  another.  Mr.  Gilbert  lavs 
•*^o  much  stress  on  this  aligning  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  him,  does 
he  remember  that  we  shoot  game  with  a  shot-gim,  not  a  rifle  (  If 
admitting  his  suggestion  (which  1  deny),  that  no  man  who  shoots  in 
^vliat  he  calls  *  rule-of-thumb '  fashion,  can  aim  as  tnie  to  a  point  as 
^>ne  who  aligns,  wherefore  are  fowling-pieces  made  to  scatter  the  shot 
^ver  an  area  covering,  in  good  gims,  a  diameter  of  forty  inches  at 
♦orty  yards  I  To  show  what  can  be  done  by  '  rule-of-thumb '  shooting, 
I,  who,  according  to  him,  am  a  rule-of-thumb  shooter,  and  cannot  aim, 
<'an  take  up  a  gim  at  any  time,  look  at  an  object,  without  bringing  up 
the  gun,  then  shut  my  eyes,  toss  up  my  gun,  fire,  and  hit  the  mark, 
•still  keeping  my  eyes  shut.  I  can  do  that  every  time.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  do  that  with  my  eyes  shut,  the  concert  of  my  hand  and  eye, 
us  well  as  my  power  of  aiming  when  my  eyes  are  open,  nuist  be  good. 
Can  Mr.  Gilbert  or  his  friends  do  better  than  that,  with  all  their 
paraphernalia  of  sights,  correctors,  and  what  not  ^  That  I  do  not 
align  is  proved  by  my  shooting,  as  1  say,  in  the  dark.  The  only  thing 
1  am  conscious  of  is  the  object  at  whi(*h  I  am  to  shoot,  and  its  exact 
lo<»ality  as  I  saw  it  last,  and  as  it  is  impressed  on  my  brain.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  art  of  shooting  than  Mr.  Gillx^rt 
is  yet  aware  of  He  has  got  hold  of  a  certain  notion  wliich  he  rides 
to  death,  but  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  one  day  he  will  think 
dit!*erently.  He  ridicules  the  instances  of  aiming  without  aligning 
given  by  myself  and  some  of  your  other  correspondents — such  as  the 
aim  of  a  billiard  player,  a  fly  fisherman,  a  wild  man  with  an  assegai, 
a  boomerang,  or  an  arrow — but  they  are  very  jx^rtinent.  They  all  show 
the  accuracy  of  the  concert  of  hand  and  eye,  or  what  he  calls  rule- 
of-thumb.  There  are  bad  shots,  J  admit,  who  shoot  in  th(»  stvle  he 
condemns.  Of  course  there  are — indeed,  some  men  never  seem  to 
liave  a  notion  of  shooting  in  them,  even  if  they  shot  a  hundred  years  ; 
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but  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  confined  to  men  who  shoot  by  hand  and 
eye.  Those  bad  shots  shoot,  in  fact,  on  no  system  at  all.  There  are 
bad  shots  wlio  shoot  in  the  much-lauded  aUgning  style;  and  the 
worst  shot  I  ever  knew  always  aimed  a  rifle-like  aim  on  everjlhing. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  ploughboy  drawing  a  bead  on  a  wood-pigeon  with 
the  gim  he  is  sent  out  to  herd  the  crows  with.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Cockney  sportsman,  and  the  schoolboy  crawling  after  a  blackbird  in 
the  snow  during  the  Christmas  holidays  with  the  gardener's  gun, 
which  he  has  stolen  from  the  tool  house.  But  no  one  considers  these 
models  of  shooting.  There  are  men  who  are  too  nervous  to  shoot 
well ;  men  also  who  habitually  close  their  eyes  when  they  pull  the 
trigger,  or  rather,  before  doing  so — men  who  have  no  idea  of  distances 
nor  of  pace.  It  is  absurd  to  class  with  such  as  these  the  men  who 
begin  and  all  their  lives  shoot  without  aUgning,  but  yet  by  regular 
system.  One  of  your  correspondents  remarks  that  as  there  is  so 
much  writing  about  Mr.  Gilbert,  it  'shows  that  there  is  somethinj^ 
m  It. 

"  What  it  shows  is  that  a  man  gratuitously  attacked  a  certain  class 
of  shooters,  and  did  his  best  to  ridicule  their  habits  of  shooting, 
flinging  about  various  choice  epithets  in  doing  so.  It  is  not  to  bi^ 
wondered  at  that  he  complains  now  of  having  drawn  on  himself  a 
nest  of  hornets.  That  is  what  is  '  in  it.'  However,  he  will  probably 
modify  his  strong  opinions  as  time  goes  on.  We  have  seen  him 
already  through  two  editions  of  foresights,  which  are  now  discarded 
in  favour  of  the  corrector,  and  the  dawn  of  a  later  notion  *  is  rising 
in  the  shape  of  a  big  sight  on  the  muzzle,'  to  be  thrown,  no  doubt, 
in  its  turn  into  the  limbo  where  rest  the  remains  of  its  forgotten 
predecessors. 

"  All  through  his  letters  J  have  noticed  the  absence  of  any  signs 
of  the  apprehension  of  what  is  the  verj'  keystone  of  successful  game 
shooting,  and  his  criticism  of  my  remarks  on  *  pitching  and  firing 
proves  that  then  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  His  missing  the  point 
has  also  been  the  cause  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  same  subject  by 
a  correspondent  who  show.^  he  has  baon  led  astray  by  the  question  he 
jisks  mo,  and  which  1  will  now  reply  to.  Mr.  Gilbert  seems  to  have 
his  whole  attention  so  concentrated  on  his  hobby,  the  cause  of  his 
invention  of  sights  and  correctors,  as  if  the  whole  of  shooting  con- 
sisted in  that,  and  all  his  remarks  show  that  he  has  but  one  idea,  viz., 
to  align  a  gim  true  on  the  object.  That  would  be  all  very  well  if  he 
were  writing  merely  for  target  shooters,  or  shooters  at  fixed  objects: 
but  he  asserts  that  he  writes  for  game  shooters,  and  this  fixed  aligning 
has  but  a  very  little*  {>art  to  play  in  the  shooting  of  wild  birds  and 
animals  in  rapid  motion.  What  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
whole  of  it  is  swing. 
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"  If  he  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  jump  to  conchisions  about 
Colonel  Hawker  s  dicta  of  pitching  and  firing,  I  would  have  finished 
it  for  him.     It  is  as  follows  :   *  He  will,  by  practice,  learn  fo  keep  his 
pa  moving  before  a  crossing  shot,  full  high  for  birds  rising  up,  and 
flying  straight  away  ver}'  low.'      Colonel  Hawker  was   a   celebrated 
practical  sportsman,  and  those  who  now,  without   sufficient  reason, 
sneer  at  his  maxims,  reckon  without  their  host ;   for  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes a  successful  sportsman  he  was,  at  least,  as  well  posted  as  they 
are.    Now  I  have  answered  your  correspondent,  who  is  puzzled  by  the 
advice  to  pitch  and  fire  in  one  motion.     Mr.  Gilbert,  having  his  head 
fiill  of  aligning,  and  a  rifle-like  aim,  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  keeping 
the  gun  always  moving.    One  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  bad  shooting 
is  dropping  the  left  hand  as  the  right  pulls  the  trigger,  and  the  man 
who  is  holding  on  his  gun  to  align  a  rifle-like  aim  is  much  more  likely 
to  do  it  than  one  who  never  puts  up  his  gim  till  the  moment  of  firing. 
He  has  no  time  to  let  his  hand  drop. 

*•  All  men,  even  the  strongest  and  best  shooters,  are  apt,  if  a  little 
fatigued  or  out  of  sorts,  to  drop  the  hand ;  those  who  have  learnt  the 
art  of  keeping  their  gim  do\\'n  till  the  moment  of  firing  are  far  less 
liable  to  this  unpleasant  feeling.  The  ner\^es  which  would  be  unable 
to  endure  long  enough  in  a  firm  manner  for  true  shooting  if  any 
lengthened  aim  is  required,  am  brace  themselves  readily  when  the 
call  on  them  is  momentary.  The  tnie  secret  of  good  shooting  is  the 
swinging  or  pitching  of  the  gun  at  the  right  moment.  Many  a  man 
who  can  align  his  aim  right  enough  at  any  object  is  a  poor  shot, 
because  he  has  not  the  knack  of  s>v'inging  and  firing  his  gim  in  one 
motion.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  tumbled  into  the  pitfall  which  those  words 
of  mine,  *  pitch  and  fire  in  one  motion,'  created  for  him.  Having 
nothing  but  aligning  in  his  head,  he  naturally  thought  they  must 
mean  pitching  and  firing  in  one  motion  at  the  object.  I  believe  the 
only  difference  between  good  and  bad  shots  is,  that  the  one  swing 
their  guns  or  keep  them  moving,  and  the  others  shoot  at  their  game. 
On  days  when  game  goes  straight  away,  by  an  accident  a  bad  shot 
may  perform  fairly,  but  when  they  are  mostly  crossing,  or  rising,  or 
overhead  shots,  he  is  out  of  it.  The  days  on  which  good  shots  do 
hadlv  are  those  when,  as  thev  well  know,  thev  shoot  too  much  in  rifle 
fashion  at  their  game. 

*'  A  man  will  kill  snap  shots  brilliantly  and  consistently  (a  thing 
Mr.  Gilbert  cannot  understand),  who  has  mastered  the  secret  of  thus. 
pitching  and  firing  in  one  motion.  It  is  a  diflicult,  if  not  well  nigh 
impossible  thing  to  describe  how  this  Ls  done,  and  it  is  done  in  ditt'erent 
ways  by  different  men.  I  know  one  good  shot,  who  (to  take  the  instance* 
of  a  crossing  shot)  sweeps  his  gim  rapidly  across  the  bird  from  tail  to 
head,  and  fires  when  he  has  got  beyond  it.     T  myself  race  the  bird  as  it 
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were,  in  my  mind,  without  bringing  up  the  gun ;  I  then  swing  it  and 

tire.     This  sweep  or  pitcdi  is  all  done  in  one  motion,  and  the  giui  is 

not  stopped  even  after  the  trigger  is  pulled.     To  be  a  good  judge  of 

<listances,  (ialcidator  of  pace,  not  to  drop  the  hand,  and  to  swing  iyx 

pitch  the  gim  and  tire  in  one  movement,  is  the  pith  of  good  game 

.shooting. 

"  Sexex." 

Now,  excellent  as  this  letter  is  in  almost  every  way,  we 
see  one  or  two  possible  sources  of  error  in  it  to  those  who 
would  follow  its  teaching.  First,  as  to  looking  at  an  object, 
then  shutting  the  eyes,  and  throwing  up  the  gim,  and  hitting 
it  every  time.  It  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  no  doubt ;  but 
it  will  hardly  ever  happen  that  the  centre  of  the  object  will 
l)e  hit  l)y  the  centre  of  the  charge.  Accuracy  of  aim  is  so 
nmch  more  essential  in  these  days  of  driving  game  than  it 
once  was,  that  we  are  obliged  to  doubt  the  value  of  an 
argument  based  on  the  possibility  of  hitting  an  object  with 
some  outside  pellets  with  the  eyes  shut. 

Then  there  are  occasions  on  which  the  best  of  shots  miss 
unaccountably.  Captain  Horatio  Ross  told  the  following 
story  of  himself  and  George  Osbaldeston  : — 

"  During  one  of  my  visits  to  Ebberston  (Osbaldeston's  Yorkshire 
stuit),  we  were  shooting  the  covert  of  Hutton  Bushel,  '  the  squire's  * 
best  beat  for  pheasimts.  A  particularly  gentleman-like  man  (a 
stranger  to  everyone  out)  joined  us,  and  addressing  '  the  squire,'  sjiid 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  two  gi^eatest  shots  in  England  weii* 
present,  and  that  he  had  come  some  distance  in  the  hope  of  hmi^^ 
allowed  to  walk  a  short  time  with  us  and  see  the  cracks  shoot. 

"'The  squire'  was  most  civil,  and  begged  he  would  take  a  sjwn* 
gun  he  had  out,  and  shoot  along  with  us.  This  the  gentleman 
declined.  Well,  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  a  cock  pheasant  rose 
In^twc^en  'the  squire'  and  myself,  not  five  yards  from  either  of  us. 
Qui(^k  as  lightning,  bang  went  'the  squire' — missed  !  and  hang  went 
(  a])tain  Ross — missed  !  15ang  again  '  the  squire  ' — ^missed  !  bans; 
again  Captain  Ross — missed  !  and  away  went  the  pheasant,  chuck, 
(•buck,  chuck  !  The  gentleman  took  off  his  hat,  made  us  a  lx)w,  and 
said,  '  Thank  you ;  I  am  nuich  obliged,  and  quite  satisfied,'  and  away 
Ihj  went.  I  burst  out  laughing,  but  'the  squire'  wjis  not  (piiti' 
orthodox  on  that  occasion !  ' 


That  **  Senex  "  could  also  make  mistakes  we  know  verv 
well,  and  as  he  appeahMJ  to  us  in  the  letter  above,  we  niav 
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record  an  instance  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  only 
worse,  and  we  tell  the  story  because  it  may  be,  after  all, 
that  on  this  particular  occasion,  even  '*  Senex  "  would  have 
been  glad  of  some  sort  of  assistance  to  his  eyesight.  He, 
A8  well  as  the  writer,  were  one  day  afflicted  with  a  succession 
•of  misses  of  ven'  easv  shots.  Such  an  obvious  and 
-staggering  change  of  form  was  it  that  we  sat  down  and 
rested  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  discussed  the  situation. 
We  had  both  missed  repeatedly  the  easiest  of  shots,  whereas 
-as  a  rule,  we  could  kill  difficult  ones.  After  the  rest  we 
began  again,  and  the  first  bird — an  old  cock  grouse — fell 
to  the  shot,  whereas  we  had  previously  been  unable  to  hit 
anything.  We  sent  in  the  retriever,  who  got  the  bird  at 
once,  and  galloped  back  with  it.  Then  we  congratulated 
ourselves  once  more,  and  prepared  for  a  bag.  Somehow, 
the  bird  slipped  from  the  dog's  mouth,  a  great  mouthful  of 
feathers  coming  away  off  its  back,  so  that  it  showed  like 
a  man's  bald  head.  Xo  sooner  did  the  bird  touch  the 
.ground  than  it  was  on  the  wing,  with  four  harmless  barrels 
aflter  it,  and  the  bird  sailed  triimiphantly  away  with  its 
bald  patch  showing  in  the  sun  for  a  mile.  Overwork  was 
perhaps  the  cause  of  this  day's  failure ;  but,  if  so,  how  did 
it  act,  through  the  nerves,  through  the  eye,  or  how  ?  We 
4ire  absolutely  in  the  dark,  and  for  that  very  reason  we  have 
never  felt  absolutely  certain  that  the  best  of  eyes  do  not 
5iometimes  deceive  the  brain  as  to  what  they  see.  We 
ought  to  say  that  all  the  above  took  place  in  the  morning 
before  lunch,  and  when  both  shooters  felt  apparently 
us  well  as  ever  they  did  in  their  lives.  But  it  was  after 
three  weeks  of  hard  work  upon  the  moors.  Over-exertion 
day  after  day  for  a  length  of  time  will  spoil  the  form  of  the 
best  shooters.  On  this  occasion,  however,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  tliat  we  were  holding  as  we  thought  we  were. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Wal- 
singham  to  us ;  it  describes  a  day's  wood-pigeon  shooting 
^121  birds  killed)  in  the  snow,  and  incidentidly  describes 
also,  Lord  Walsingham's  method  of  shooting,  if  read  along 
with  the  letter  of  "  Senex,"  to  which  it  refers.  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  description  of  his  method  of  shooting 
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that  this  crack  shot  has  ever  given  ;   as  such  we  consider  it- 
of  great  value.     We  quote  : — 

"  The  greater  number  of  birds  killed  during  the  day  were  nearlj — 
half  as  high  again  as  the  trees,  some  a  good  deal  higher ;  others,  o 
(course,  were  shot  when  dipping  to  the  decoys,  and  on  two  occasion 
flocks  of  more  than  fifty  birds  chased  by  a  falcon  dashed  through  the 


branches  close  to  my  head,  each  bird  avoiding  the  twigs  by  a  tortuou^=::s. 
line  of  flight  which  reminded  one  of  the  waved  or  zigzag  lines  acros^s^^?^ 
a  meteorological  diagram.  In  these  cases  no  bird  flew  straight  fo 
more  than  five  or  six  yards,  and  the  pace  at  which  they  went  was  n* 
less  surprising  than  the  roaring  sound  made  by  their  many  wings.  O: 
both  occasions  I  signally  failed  to  score  with  my  first  barrel,  although' 
the  bird  was  not  more  than  twenty  yards  ott*.  The  ordy  circumstance 
that  gave  me  any  considerable  advantage  during  the  day  was  thi 
by  putting  on  a  white  shirt  over  my  shooting-coat,  and  a  white 
on  my  head,  I  was  able  to  stand  out  in  the  snow  in  an  open  pla^izr- 
having  no  necessity  for  further  concealment. 

"  In  your  issue  of  November  24,  p.  192,  I  read  with  much  inter&^t: 
a  letter  signed  '  Senex.'      The  way  in  which  a  certain  measure    of 
accuracy,  although  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  measure  to  myself,  ^ksls 
attained  in  shooting  at  these  wood-pigeons  could  scarcely  be  bettor 
described  than  in  the  words  of  your  correspondent.     He  writes:    '  L 
myself  race  the  bird,  as  it  were,  in  my  mind  without  bringing  up  tlio 
gun :  I  then  swing  it  and  tire.     This  swing  or  pitch  is  all  done  in  ono 
motion.'     So  far  I  go  with  him  entirely,  but  when  he  adds,  '  and  tho 
gun  is  not  stopped  even  after  the  trigger  is  pulled,'  I  differ  from  hion 
in  practice.      In  my  case  the  gun  is  stopped  at  the  instant  of  pulling' 
the  trigger,  having  been  swimg  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  exact  spotr 
the  bird  may  be  expected  to  reach  by  the  time  the  charge  can  get 
there  to  intercept  it. 

*'  No  two  people  shoot  exactly  alike,  and  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
be  led  into  a  digression  upon  holding  forward,  although  doubtless 
there  is  much  to  be  said  about  it. 

"  Now,  with  regard  to  the  charge  used  for  this  kind  of  shooting,  I 
have  always  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  vary  my  charge  as  little  as 
possible  throughout  the  season.  A  change  in  the  quantity  of  powder, 
or  in  the  weight  of  shot,  must  necessarily  involve  a  change  in  the 
degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  charge  reaches  the  bird,  and  this 
again  must  inyohe  a  change  in  the  distance  allowed  in  front  of 
any  bird  at  the  instant  of  tiring.  Such  changes  are  apt  to  produce 
irregularity  and  to  spoil  good  practice,  and  the  advantage  gained  bv 
o(;casionally  bringing  a  bird  to  bag  which  might  not  have  been  killed 
with  shot  of  a  less  suitable  size  is  often  more  than  coimterbalanced 
by  the  failures  occasioned  through  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
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the  charj^e  in  use  is  not  the  one  you  are  accustomed  to  fire  Avith  on 
onlinary  occasions.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  add 
ixirticulars  of  two  right  and  left  shots  fired  on  Januarj-  6,  bringing 
do\i*n  four  Avild  ducks. 

"  In  each  of  the  four  instances,  the  bird  was  flying  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  gun,  and  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
feet  from  the  ground ;  the  point  at  which  it  fell  being,  therefore,  not 
farther  from  the  shooter  than  the  point  at  which  the  shot  struck  it. 

"  Tliere  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  distances  were  therefore 
easily  ascertained  with  precision.  Charge  3  j  dr.  Hall's  *  Field  B ' 
powder;  IJ  oz.  No.  5  Derby  Shot;  gun  12-bore,  cylinder,  central  fire 
breechloader,  by  Purdey  (not  choked). 
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>  Estimated  distance.t, 


*•  s  s  S 


Lord  Walsinghani 
Lord  Walsingham 
Derham  (keeper) 
Derham  (keeper) 


HOyds.  2ft.  Bin.  84iyds. 

86yd8.  Oft.  Bin.  89yds. 

83yds.  1ft.  Bin.  84yds. 

11 2yds.  114yd.s. 


'■  This  bird  rose  again,  and  required  another  shot  to  bring  it  to  bag. 

^  Tliis  estimate  was  arrived  at  by  measuring  in  the  snow  several  of  Derham 's 
I  woes,  which  were  found  to  average  2ft.  Bin. 

"Tlie  table  of  estimated  distances  is  not  omitted  here,  although 
possessing  no  general  interest,  for  the  reason  that,  having  mentioned 
to  some  of  my  friends  the  figures  obtained  by  estimate,  I  am  anxious 
to  put  on  record  the  actual  distances  ascertained  by  measurement  for 
c*omparison  with  them.  Such  long  shots  are  of  course  very  excep- 
tional, and  must  be  reckoned  as  more  or  less  '  flukes.'  The  only  point 
of  interest  in  this  instance  is  the  curious  coincidence  of  four  such 
remarkable  *  flukes '  consecutively  within  the  space  of  less  than  half 
an  hour.  The  charge  used  was  the  same  with  which  the  121 
wood-pigeons  were  killed,  the  cartridges  being  made  by  Johnson,  of 
SwaftTiam,  the  successor  to  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  the  best  known 
amonff  coimtry  inm-makers  of  the  last  fortv  vears. 

"  Walsingham." 


Possibly  a  kindred  letter  from  Lord  de  Grey  would  b: 
equally  interesting ;  but  he  has  never  written  on  the  subject 
at  least,  not  for  publication — and  the  l)est  description  of  his 
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.style  we  have  seen  is  a  letter  that  appeared  in  1886  in  the 
Field  newspaper.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Sir, — Your  correspondent  says  he  has  '  never  yet  met  a  first-rate 
shot  who  swings  his  gun/  Now,  a  short  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  a  really  first-rate  shot,  namely,  Earl  de  Grey,  all  through 
A  day  s  covert  shooting,  when  nearly  live  hundred  pheasants  were 
killed,  and  I  observed  that  invariably,  when  the  pheasants  afforded 
lime,  his  lordship  deliberately  aligned  his  gun  by  svnnging  w^ith  the 
bird,  often  to  the  extent  of  several  yards  of  its  flight.  Once  or  twice 
when  birds  or  rabbits  were  crossing  a  narrow  open  space,  he  put  up 
his  gun  with  a  swing,  but  not  getting  *on,*  he  dropped  it  without 
tiring.  At  one  hot  comer  I  noticed  Lord  de  Grey  firing  so  quickly  as 
to  empty  three  gims  before  the  first  one  discharged  could  be  reloaded  ; 
and  about  this  time  I  saw  three  pheasants  falling  to  his  gim  at  one 
time.  If  he  missed  with  the  first  barrel,  he  almost  always  followed 
it  with  a  deadly  second  without  apparently  taking  his  gim  from  the 
shoulder ;  from  which  I  concluded  that  he  swung  his  gim  from  the 
first  to  the  second  shot. 

"  It  was  a  great  treat  to  witness  the  splendid  shooting  of  Lord  de 
Grey,  the  pheasants  he  brought  down  seemed  to  be  instantly  collapsed, 
showing  no  further  flight  or  sailing  after  receiving  the  shot.  1  noticed 
the  guns  used  were  choked  in  both  barrels ;  they  were  fitted  with  non- 
rebounding  locks  and  outside  hammers:  the  hand  part,  or  grip  of 
.stock,  was  shaped  very  small — much  smaller  than  is  usual :  the  butts 
were  minus  heel-plates  of  any  kind,  the  wood  being  simply  rounded 
off  at  the  edges.  The  cartridges  were  loaded  with  black  powder  and 
No.  5  shot. 

"  At  this  same  shoot  another  excellent  shot  (the  Hon.  Gore  Booth) 
appeared  to  align,  swing,  and  shoot  in  the  siime  style  as  above 
described. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  shoot  and  improve  during  the  last  twenty 
years  on  the  aligning  system,  or  swinging  my  gun  till  '  on/  and  liefore 
a  cro.ssing  shot ;  and  can  now  generally  account  for  my  share  of  the 
bag.  1  have  very  often  tried  throwing  the  gun  '  on '  when  there  has 
been  no  time  for  swing,  but  with  small  success.  1  can  throw  the  gim 
up  quickly,  and  hit  the  centre  of  a  target  without  aligning:  but  I 
am  entirely  lost  when  attempting  to  do  this  ac  game  requiring 
allowance  forward,  over,  or  under. 

"  Aiming  with  the  cue  at  billiards  is  instanced  by  some  correspon- 
dents as  showing  how  hand  and  eye  natunilly  work  together  without 
positive  aligning,  but,  though  I  can  make  breaks  of  forty  and  over  at 
billiards,  this  experience  is  of  no  value  in  my  shooting.  I  (*annot  but 
believe  that  our  brilliant  snap-shooters — of  whom  I  gneiss  there  are 
verv  fcAv  —are   lx)rn,  not    made :    and   therefore  that   the   t\TO   had 
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better  work  upon  the  aligning  and  swing  system.  For  my  part,  after 
seeing  the  performance  of  the  two  cracks  as  described  above,  1  shall 
in  future  be  quite  satisfied  to  go  on  in  my  old  style,  trying  to  perfect 
my  knowledge  of  the  allowance  necessary  for  speed,  angle  of  flighty 
and  distance  of  moving  game. 

"  Referring  to  •  Mr.  Grace's '  practice  of  taking  the  gun  from  the 
shoulder  after  tiring  the  first  barrel,  and  before  putting  in  the  second,. 
I  give  the  following  instance : — I  shot  for  some  years  with  Mr.  B.,  a 
good  shot,  and  remarkably  quick,  although  he,  for  safety,  carried  his 
gun  alwavs  at  half-cock.  Mr.  B.  shot  in  the  style  recommended  by 
'Mr.  Grace,'  and  when  game  (or  a  pigeon)  was  sprung  he  fully  cocked 
the  right  lock,  aimed,  and  fired  the  instant  the  gim  touched  his 
shoulder.  If  second  barrel  was  required,  Mr.  B.  lowered  his  gun,  then 
fiilly  cocked  left  lock,  raised  gun  and  fired  again,  all  in  excellent  time. 

"  When  at  Banchory,  Scotland,  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  had  a  talk 
about  aiming  with  the  late  John  Thow,  gamekeeper,  and  a  good  shot. 
Thow  aimed  by  swinging  his  gim  with  moving  game  ;  and,  using  his 
own  words,  he  said  *  that  he  never  borrowed  on  game  in  his  life,' 
^hich  I  took  to  mean  that  he  never  made  any  allowance  before  a 
crossing  shot." 

We  have  frequently  been  asked  why  we  do  not  illustrate 

the  various  methods  of  shooting  in  a  more  graphic  form  ; 

why  we    do    not    show    how    much   or   little  to  allow  for 

the  flight  of  game  at  various  distances,  and  particulariy  why 

we  have  not  attempted  to  pictorially  illustrate  the  views^ 

expressed  in  the  letters  of  **  KSenex  "  and  Lord  Walsingham, 

and   the  method   of  shooting  described   as   that   of  Lord 

de  Grey.     We  have  explained  that  in  our  view  all  this  is 

impossible,  and  one  of  om-  correspondents  has  figuratively 

expressed  om*  objections  by  the  accompanying  illustration, 

asking  us  at  the  same  time  if  that  is  what  we  mean. 

It  could  not  have  been  expressed  better ;  not  only  doen 
the  difference  of  pace,  but  also  the  difference  of  distances, 
make  the  intersecting  lines  or  crosses  interchangable.  All 
this,  however,  is  so  very  elementary  that  we  should  not,  but 
for  our  correspondent's  graphic  sketch,  have  ventured  to 
put  it  before  our  readers. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Shape  of  the  Stock  and  Handiness. 

Nkxt  to  the  shape  of  the  rib  and  false  breech,  that  of  the 
stock  of  a  gun  is  of  more  importance  to  correct  aHgnment 
than  any  other  part  of  it.      Many  people  would  place  it 
first,  but  we  think  w^hen  they  do  this  they  are,  perhaps,  not 
talking  of  quite  the  same  thing  as  we  are.      Those  who 
shoot  in  any  manner  in  which  true  alignment  between  the 
eye,  the  rib,  and  the  sight  is  not  possible,  will,  of  com-se, 
depend  more  on  the  shape  of  the  stock  than  upon  the  rib. 
Theirs  is  a  mechanical  aim  to  a  certain  extent,  in  which 
shape  of  stock  is  all-important,  but  the  shape  of  the  stock 
is  always  of  great  importance  to  quickness  of  aim  :   con- 
sequently there  can  be  no  first-rate  shooting  with  a  stock 
that  does  not  suit  the  shooter.       American  and   English 
shooters  differ  in  their  views  of  what  a  stock  should  be. 
The   former   shoot   with    stocks   far  more    bent    -than   the 
English  think  well  of     The  result  is  that  for  true  alignment 
the  English  get  their  heads  down,  while  the  Americans  get 
their  guns  up.     The  position  and  style  of  the  Americans  is, 
on  the  average,  far  in  advance  of  that  of  English  shooters. 
Occasionally  you  see  an  Englishman  who  shoots  in  beautiful 
style  with  his  head  and  body  only  slightly  leaning  forward, 
but  the  rule  is  a  cramped  position,  compared  with  that  of 
the  American.     At  the  traps  an  Englishman  is  frequently 
seen  who  stops  his  birds  repeatedly  nearly  on  the  top  of  the 
traps,  and  often  he  does  it  with  his  head  well  up  over  his 
gun,  in  a  position  in  which  he  sees  his  rib  from  end  to  end. 
But  the  same  man  could  not  always  shoot  wx^ll  in  the  same 
style.     He  could  not  possibly  know  to  an  inch  where  he 
was  shooting  at  fast  driven  game  sometimes  skimming  the 
heather,  then  again,  high  overhead,  and  next  crossing  in 
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front,  or  (juartering  ;  or  still  another,  most  difficult  of  all,, 
the  quartering  bird  swooping  downwards.  The  man  who 
puts  his  trust  in  the  great  number  of  cartridges  he  can  get 
off*  from  his  three  guns  may  make  his  bag  on  the  pigeon 
shooter's  method,  but  he  who  is  not  happy  if  his  bag  does, 
not  bear  some  respectable  relation  to  his  empty  cases  does- 
not  shoot  exactly  on  the  methods  most  suitable  to  the 
professional  or  habitual  pigeon  shot. 

In  England   it   has  come  to   be   general   belief  that  a 
crooked  stock  will  induce  shooting  under  the  game.      No 
doubt  when  a  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  elevation 
by  looking  well  over  his  rib  at  his  foresight  and  his  game,  a 
change  to  a  crooked  stock  has  the  effect  named.     We  go 
fm-ther  and  say  that  a  straight  stock  always  comes  up  higher 
than  a  crooked  one  when  a  change  is  made  from  one  to  the 
other.     Nevertheless,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  habit.     There  is 
no  more  reason  for  shooting  too  low  with  a  crooked  stock 
than  there  is  for  shooting  too  high  with  a  straight  one.     In 
fact,  there  is  not  so  much.    The  Americans  do  not  habitually 
shoot  below  their  game,  nor  the  English  above  theirs,  yet  it 
would  be  so  if  there  were  any  particular  elevation  peculiar 
to  the  different  bends.     With  a  crooked  stock  the  left  hand 
has  to  be  brought  up  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  right  hand. 
It  is  the  habitual  comparative  height  between  the  two  hands 
that  makes  the  shooter  low  with  a  stock  more  crooked  than 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
comparative  height  which  makes  him  high  with  a  straighter 
stock  than  he  ha.s  been  accustomed  to,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.     We  think  that  any  shooter  used  to  a  straight 
stock  could  train  himself  in  a  day  to  bring  up  a  crooked  one 
on  the  mark  without  any  after  correction  of  the  aim.     We 
cannot  say  that  a  user  of  crooked  stocks  could  train  himself 
to  straight  ones  in  a  similar  time,  simply  because  the  crooke<l 
stocked  man  has  probably  been  in  the  habit  of  aligning  his 
game  accurately,  and  this  might   to  him  be  meclianically 
or  physically  impossible  with  a  straight  stock. 

The  bend  should  l)e  just  that  which,  when  the  cheek 
is  placcMJ  against  the  stock,  brings  the  eye  into  position 
for  tlie  exact  elevation  required  by  the  shooter's  particular 
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method.  Cast-oflf,  on  the  other  hand,  should,  when  the 
cheek  is  in  position  on  the  stock,  bring  the  eye  into  align- 
ment  with  the  exact  centre  line  of  the  rib.  These  are  the 
two  broad  rules  of  stock-making,  and  after  them  comes  the 
art  of  the  gunmaker.  Given  a  compliance  with  those  two 
rules,  and  yet  the  stock  may  be  of  a  thousand  different 
shapes.  Cast-off,  for  instance,  may  be  in  one  of  three  places,. 
at  the  comb,  at  the  heel,  or  at  the  toe,  and  you  may  have  a 
conjunction  of  cast-on  in  one  place  and  cast-off  in  the 
other.  These  peculiarities  are,  broadly  speaking,  the  out- 
come of  the  make  and  shape  of  the  shooter,  and  as  they  are 
in  almost  as  great  variety,  no  geneml  rule  can  apply. 

But  there  is  one  rule  that  always  applies.      It  is  the 
fashion  to  build  the  stock  with  the  heel  much  more  bent 
than  the  comb.      The  reverse  looks  bad.     This  being  so, 
when  the  gun  is  forced  sharply  backward  by  recoil  or  kick 
the  cheek  catches   the   blow  from  the  comb,  because  the 
latter  is  more  raised  than  that  part  of  the  stock  against 
which   the   cheek   rests.      It  requires,   therefore,  merely  a 
straight  back  thrust  from  recoil  to  give  an  upward  blow 
h\  the  stock.     If  the  comb  were  more  bent  than  the  heel, 
this  would  not  be  so,  but  then  the  result  would  be  unsightly. 
What,  therefore,  gunmakers  do  is  to  cast  off  the  comb,, 
and  as  this  part  is  always  thinner  than  the  heel  and  than 
that  part  of  the  stock  where  the  cheek  rests,  a  very  little 
cast-off  out  of  the  straight  line  of  the  stock  is  enough  to- 
make  the  backward  push  of  t^he  gun  relieve  the  pressm-e  on 
the  cheek  instead  of  increasing  it.     This  relief  has  become 
nmch  more  necessary  of  late  years  than  it  was  formerly. 
Wlien  shooters  thought   themselves  well  off  with  twenty 
shots  or  so  in  an  hour,  a  little  blow  on  the  cheek  did  not 
matter,  but  now,  when  100  to  200  cartridges  may  be  fired 
in  a  single  drive,  and  1,000  in  a  day,  the  question  is  all- 
important,  and  any  stock  that,  in  its  back  recoil  or  kick, 
does  not  automatically  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  cheek 
is  entirely  bad.     That  is,  it  does  not  fit  the  shooter,  and  it 
will,  sooner  or  later,  make  him  afraid  of  his  gun,  with  the 
consequent  bad  shooting  and  want  of  confidence. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  angle  at  which  the  heel  plate- 
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lies  is  very  important.  In  fact  we  regard  it  as  more  or  less 
a  fancy  point.  Moreover,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said 
about  length  of  stock ;  the  only  rule  is  to  have  the  stock 
just  long  enough  for  the  finger  easily  to  command  the  first 
trigger,  and  also  for  it  to  shift  easily  from  one  to  the 
other,  a  point  in  which  the  shape  of  the  handle  is  greatly 
concerned.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  less  the  handle  is  released 
in  changing  fingers  the  quicker  is  the  re-possession  of  control 
of  the  gun  for  the  use  of  the  second  barrel.  This  is  where 
the  advantage  of  a  single  trigger  mostly  comes  in.  With 
one  of  these  triggers  the  hand  has  not  to  move,  or  open  and 
shift  grip,  in  order  to  get  into  position  to  pull  a  second 
trigger.  The  trigger  and  the  trigger  guard  often  play  an 
important  part  in  damaging  the  hand  by  recoil.  Both  are 
often  made  too  sharp  at  the  edge,  and  then  the  finger  gets 
cut.  More  frequently  it  is  simply  bruised.  When  this 
happens  to  the  trigger  finger  it  is  because  the  first  trigger 
recoils  on  to  it  when  the  second  trigger  is  pulled ;  a  first 
trigger  which  swings  forward  upon  pressure  from  behind 
will  cure  this,  but  when  it  is  the  second  finger  that  gets 
damaged  the  cure  is  not  so  easy.  A  small  india-rubber  pad 
fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  trigger  guard  is  usually  of  some 
assistance  in  these  cases,  and  there  is  also  a  sliding  tngger 
guard  made  by  Holland. 

What  is  the  quality  in  a  shot-gun  that  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  it  handles  well  ?  It  is  not  exclusively  l)alance. 
It  is  a  question  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  gun- 
maker  to  answer  ofF-hand.  Indeed,  we  are  not  (juite  sure 
that  we  have  ever  received  a  satisfactory  reply  at  all,  often 
as  we  have  put  the  (|uestion.  We  have  almost  given  uj) 
hope  of  ever  having  an  accurate  definition  of  the  (juality  of 
**handiness."  It  is  so  nmch  more  easy  to  s^iv  what  it  is  not 
than  what  it  is.  Gunmaking  is  not  one  of  the  accurate 
sciences.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  rule  of  thumb  in  it, 
and  it  is  not  all  the  gunmaker's  thumb  either;  a  good  deal 
of  it  is  the  shooter's.  The  successful  gun,  or  the  successful 
fit  of  a  customer,  must  be,  therefore,  a  compromise  between 
the  gunmaker's  necessity  and  the  shooter's  wants.  When 
that  is  exactly  hit  off  the  gun  *' handles."     When  it  is  not 
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the  gun  feels  a  lump  in  the  hand,  and  comes  up  invariably 
too  low,  especially  when  the  shooter  is  getting  tired.  Some 
^nmakers  have  told  us  that  nice  handling  is  caused  by 
an  equal  distribution  of  weight ;  others  have  said  by  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  i.e.,  by  the  balance.  The 
equal  distribution  of  weight  is  not  a  very  precise  term,  and 
if  we  come  to  analyse  it,  we  suspect  it  means  nothing 
unless  it  means  balance.  This  is  precise,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactory. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  the  exact  point  in  a 
gun  at  which  it  should  balance — that  is  the  spot  at  which 
the  muzzle  and  the  stock  are  apparently  of  the  same  weight, 
and  form  an  even  balance  if  the  gun  is  suspended  by  a  piece 
of  string.  We  have  never  been  able  quite  to  agree  that 
balance  should  be  considered  independent  of  the  shooter, 
for  the  actual  weight  of  the  weapon  itself  has  a  very  great 
(leal  of  effect  on  apparent  balance.  It  does  not  necessarily 
alter  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  does  so.  The  proof  of  this  is  not 
difficult :  the  most  lumbering  shoulder  fowling-piece  that 
clumsv  workmen  ever  turn  out  now  is  a  beautiful  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  shooter  after  he  has  been  lugging  about 
a  '577  Express.  The  rifle  is  certainly  heavy  in  front  by 
comparison,  but  so  is  a  '303  ;  and  yet  the  difference  between 
these  two  in  balance  is  enormous.  It  is  purely  dead  weight 
that  causes  it,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  is  also  dead  weight 
that  makes  the  difference  between  the  l>alance  of  a  '577 
rifle  and  a  six-and-a-half  pound  shot-gmi. 

The  muzzles  of  the  577  will  alwavs  have  a  tendencv  to 
come  up  low  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  light  shot-gim 
of  equal  bend  of  stock.  This,  we  think,  proves  beyond 
dispute  that  actual  dead  weight  does  not  alter  the  apparent 
balance.  If  so,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  heavier 
the  weapon  the  further  back  will  have  to  be  the  centre  of 
^vity,  in  order  that  the  heavy  gun  may  feel  to  balance  in 
the  same  place  as  the  light  one.  Some  men  are  content 
with  a  pair  or  three  guns  all  of  one  design.  They  are 
certainly  the  most  useful  where  the  shooting  is  all  of  the 
same  character,  or  does  not  vary  much.     Other  men  will 
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have  a  20-bore  or  a  28-bore  for  August  or  Septeml:)er,  and 
will  be  found  carrying  a  *' grown-up"   12-V)ore  of   7|^  lbs. 
late  in  the  season,  and  will,  with  it,  stop  an  October  grouse 
that  rises  at  forty  yards  and  skims  straight  away  low  down, 
oft'ering    nothing    but    the   stern   shot    to   the   marksman. 
Nothing  can  make  the  7^  lbs.  as  handy  as  the  2U-bore.     It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  it,  but  all  the  same  if  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  7.}  lb.  gun  is  as  far  forward  as  that  of  the 
20-bore  the  heavy  gun  will  be  much  less  handy  than  it  ought 
to  be.     It  is  obvious  that  altering  the  bend  is  the  wrong 
way  of   making  two   guns  of   different   weights   come  up 
equally.      It  is  a  physical   impossibility  for  two   different 
bends  to  be  brought  up  to  the  shoulder  and  the  eye  in  the 
same  manner.     If  they  should  come  up  to  the  shoulder  the 
same,  then,  in  conse(juence  of  the  different  shape,  they  come 
up  differently  for  the  eye.     The  eye  being  in  one  place  and 
the  shoulder  in  another,  that   they   may  retain  the  same 
relative  positions,  one  to  the  other,  the  stock  must  always 
be  of  the  same  shape,  no  matter  what  the  weight  of  the 
gun   may   be.      If   this   is   not   so,   the   result   will   be  an 
after  correction   of  aim,    or  a    second   aim,    which    is    so 
fertile    of    bad    shooting,    because     it     necessitates    slow 
shooting. 

Any  gunmaker  can  build  a  pair  of  guns  that  weigh  the 

same  and  mount  the  same,  but  it  is  not  every  maker  who 
can  turn  out  a  7\  lb.  12-bore,  and  a  ;">  lb.  20-bore  that 
mount  the  same.  The  latter  is  altogether  a  higher  art  than 
the  former,  yet  it  is  the  one  that  the  man  of  many  guns 
most  requires  the  fullest  advantage  of. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  curious  that  any  two  men  should 
agree  about  the  balance  of  a  gun  and  yet  they  do.  The 
man  who  shoots  with  a  straight  left  arm,  and  gmsps  the 
Imrrel  as  near  the  nmzzle  as  he  can,  will  be  heard  to  agree 
with  another  shooter  who  grasps  with  his  left  hand  the 
front  of  the  trigger  guard.  We  suppose  that  is  because 
both  recognise  the  advantage  of  getting  the  weight  as  far 
back  as  possible.  We  never  yet  heard  of  a  gun  that 
handled  too  light  forward  (and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
for  steadiness  a   gun   can   be   too   light   forward   to  shoot 
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well).      We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  after  thirtv-five 

vears'    experience    in    the    field    that    **  handiness "   much 

depends  upon  what  the  shooter  is  used  to.     It  is  a  common 

trick  in  some  gun  shops  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  customer 

a  gun  a  pound-and-a-half  heavier  than  the  one  the  shopman 

intends  to  sell  to  him.    (A  try  gun  generally  weighs  as  much 

as  that  heaWer.)     The  customer  then  at  once  pronounces 

the  light  gun  ''  handy  "  in  the  extreme,  and  probably  buys  it, 

although  it  may  not  fit  him  in  the  least.     That,  we  think,  is 

another  proof  that  "handiness"  depends  greatly  upon  the 

absence  of  averdupois.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  mounting 

a  heavy  gun  a  few  times  will  have  the  eftect  of  making  even 

a  too  nmch  bent  stock  on  a  light  gun  bring  it  up  high,  where 

it  would  have  come  up  low  but  for  the  preliminary  mounting 

of  the  heavy  gun.      We  have  already  dealt  with  bend  of 

the  stock,  and  we  think  that  like  it,  handiness  is  much  a 

^juestion  of  habit. 

The  practical  outcome  of  this  is  that  one  should  not  be 
^lissatisfied  with  good  old  guns  because  one  happens  to  like 
the  mount  of  a  friend's  gun  better,  especially  if  the  latter 
happen  to  be  lighter.  In  order  to  keep  our  heavy  guns 
'* handy"  we  must,  if  we  use  light  ones  upon  occasion, 
change  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  latter  more  forward 
than  in  the  heavv  ones,  so  that  thev  will  not  **  mount " 
lietter  than  the  heavv  ernes  can  be  made  to  do.  Correct 
"  mount "  is,  after  all,  only  the  relative  positions  of  the  right 
and  left  hand  to  each  other.  That  is  entirely  a  question  of 
habit,  as  we  have  explained  in  cmr  remarks  about  **  bend  of 
stix?k."  (xravity  is  always  pulling  down  the  left  hand,  and  it 
is  often  assisted  by  the  trigger  finger.  Sir  Henry  Halford's 
method  of  curing  this  bad  habit  in  a  pupil  was  excellent, 
and  should  be,  if  it  is  not,  resorted  to  at  the  shooting 
schools.  But  this  alliance  between  the  nerves  of  the  right 
liand  and  the  left  has  nothing  to  do  with  ''mount"  and 
handiness,  althcmgh  the  shooting  schools  would  make 
alh)wance  for  it,  and  build  stocks  to  counteract  a  bad 
habit  of  pulling  down  the  aim  with  the  pull  of  the  trigger 
at  the  instant  of  firing.  Thus,  in  this  instance,  they  do 
not  cure  a  fault  but  seek  to  perp(?tuate  it. 
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A  man  should  certainly  be  able  to  shoot  to  the  spot  he 
aims  at,  not  merely  to  the  spot  he  thinks  he  aims  at  bv 
means  of  a  cheat  in  the  bend  or  cast-off.  Handiness  ought 
to  be  absolutely  independent  of  bend  of  stock.  Bend  and 
cast-off  must  be  settled  on  their  own  merits.  Handiness 
and  balance  are  entirely  apart  from  them,  although  one  is 
generally  confused  with  the  other.  The  one  should  he 
governed  exclusively  by  the  ease  of  position  of  the  head 
in  looking  along  the  rib  at  objects  in  all  possible  directions. 
The  other,  **  mount "  or  '*  handiness."  depend  upon  balance, 
weight  of  metal,  and  strength  of  arm.  Kather  than  change 
from  a  pair  of  old  guns  that  have  felt  handy  perhaps  in 
years  gone  by,  we  would  recommend  a  com-se  of  dumb-bell 
exercise,  for  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the 
(juickness  of  the  shooter  not  only  depends  upon  his  nerves, 
but  upon  his  muscles.  It  does  not  matter  what  super- 
abundance of  nmscular  development  a  man  may  have,  he 
cannot  be  as  quick  with  a  7  lb.  gun  as  with  a  5  lb.  one- 
no,  not  if  he  is  a  giant ;  neither  can  he  mount  or  swing  so 
(juickly  with  a  5  lb.  gun  as  he  can  with  a  walking  stick. 
We  would  no  more  recommend  the  5  lb.  gun  than  we  would 
the  walking  stick  for  the  purposes  of  filling  the  bag ;  all 
we  wish  to  do  is  to  induce  the  shooter  to  regard  himself,  on 
the  subject  of  handiness  of  his  gun,  as  a  piece  of  machinery  : 
for  the  laws  of  mechanics  govern  him  as  much  as  they  do 
steam  power  ;  add  to  the  weight,  and  the  pace  is  proportion- 
ately slower.  In  gunnery  there  are  very  good  reasons  whv 
the  weight  cannot  be  lessened,  and  for  this  reason  a  course 
of  muscle-grinding  is  much  more  healthy  and  less  costly 
than  new  and  less  effective  guns  are. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  cares  for  the  slow  exercise  of^ 
dumb-bells,  and  for  this  reason  we  suggest  8andow\s  patent 
muscle  -  grinder.       It    has    an    uncjuestionable    advantage 
over  anything  we  know  for  exercising  the  muscles  of  tlie 
arms. 

The  shooter's  legs  generally  get  plenty  of  natural  exercise, 
but  he  only  finds  out  that  his  arms  do  not  when  he  gets  a 
hundred  shots  or  so  in  rapid  succession.  Then  it  is  forciblv 
i)rought  lumie  to  him  that  a  course  of  nuiscle-grinding  would 
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have  been  a  good  thing.  He  will  not  as  readily  notice 
his  own  slowness  at  individual  shots  as  he  will  notice  the 
amuiche  caused  by  a  lot  of  shooting  in  (juick  succession. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  muscles  feel  one  they  are  unquestion- 
abh'  slow  for  the  other. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Cast-Off  and  Bend. 

<'OHRESPO\DENCE  is  frecjiiently  taking  place  on  the  question 

of  bend  and  cast-off',  and  it  seems  to  be  believed  that  the 

latter  is  a  new  thing  introduced  by  the  try-guns.     This  is 

not  so.     Some  believe  because  they  can  shoot  without  either 

of  these  that  other  people  can  do  so  too.      This  is  a  very 

common  mistake.     It  does  not  argue  a  very  great  accjuaint- 

ance  with  the  world  to  believe  that  what  suits  one  must 

necessarily  suit  others.      The  late  Sir  Victor  Brook  could 

kill  rabbits  shooting  from  the  hip,  but  he  did  not  make  the 

mistake  of  believing  that  therefore  the  hip  was  the  best 

place  to  shoot  from  either  for  other  people  or  at  other  game. 

The  man  who  would  abolish  cast-off*  and  cast-on  might 

just  as  well  attempt  to  abolish  bend  of  stock  also.      The 

only  use  of  either  is  to  enable  the  eye  to  get  in  a  straight 

line  with  the  centre  of  the  rib  and  the  sight.     Of  course, 

if  any  individual   is  so  gifted  that  he  can  shoot   without 

getting  the  eye  in  this  alignment,  neither  cast-off*  nor  bend 

is    of     the    smallest   service   to   him.        But   a   man    who 

attempted  to  do  this  could  only  shoot  moderately  well  in 

anv  case.     Certainlv  a  stock  can  be  so  bent  that  the  eve 

ft.  «/  • 

can  align  the  barrel  without  cast-off'  or  cast-on,  but  this  can 
onlv  be  done  bv  means  of  a  totally  unnecessarv  l)end.  Put 
it  the  other  way :  cast-off*  might  be  made  so  violent  as  to 
admit  the  eye  into  alignment  without  any  bend  whatever. 
But  the  geneml  concensus  of  opinion  of  experts  is  for  a 
little  of  both,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  a  more  sightly 
gun,  and  an  ecjually  effective  one. 

We  cannot  discuss  the  (juestion  of  cast-off"  or  bend  with 
anyone  who  shoots  without  getting  his  eye  into  alignment 
with  the  centre  of  the  rib  and  the  sight.     He  is  unique,  and 
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ilisaniis  criticism  by  placing  himself  outside  the  iiiles  of  the 
pime.  If,  however,  anyone  desires  to  imitate  that  style  of 
shooting,  we  would  suggest  the  following  experiment  before 
new  guns  are  onlered.  Take  a  try-gun,  make  it  as  straight 
<is  it  will  go — so  straight  that  it  is  mechanically  impossible 
to  align  the  eye  with  its  rib — and  then  load  it  and  shoot  at 
a  buUseye  target  forty  yards  away. 

If  this  is  a  success,  which  it  is  91)  to  1  it  will  not  be, 
then  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  gi-antjd  that  perpendicular  and 
side  shots  can  be  ecjually  well  taken  :  they  must  be  actually 
trie<l  and  succeed  before  the  gim  can  be  allied  a  success, 
and  when  thev  have  come  off  satisfactorilv,  our  advice 
is-tliscanl  such  a  straight  tool.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  if  a  man  am  shoot  well  without  the  power  of  align- 
nient,  he  is  in  the  most  perfect  health.  Some  day  it 
may  happen  that,  like  poor  city  men,  he  will  go  out 
with  the  gim  in  seai-ch  of  health.  Or,  to  do  less  violence 
to  imagination,  he  may  be  a  l)it  off  colour,  and  then  he 
will  find  that  hand  and  eye  do  not  work  with  perfect 
agix^ement. 

The  Reason  whv  cast-off  and  bend  were  invented  was 
prolwbly  not  to  compel  a  man  to  take  unnecessary  aim,  but 
Xi\  enable  him  to  see  his  mistake  when  it  arose.  When  bad 
shooting  comes  on,  ccmfidence  is  shaken,  and  without  ccm- 
fidence  good  shooting  cannot  be  restored.  We  believe  that 
the  abilitv  to  align  the  rib  is  a  readv  means  to  the  i-estorati(m 
of  confidence.  It  has  often  happened  with  our  experiments 
ill  trying  new  guns  for  gunmakers  that  we  start  by  doing 
ivally  gooil  shooting  with  a  gun  that  we  are  unable  to  align. 
Then  suddenly  shooting  goes  off:  and  this  very  inability  to 
ahgn  has  always  prevented  us  getting  into  form  again ; 
whereas,  with  our  own  guns  nothing  is  easier  than  this 
recovery.  The  reason  is  that  with  a  gun  that  can  be  aligned 
we  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  where  we  shoot ;  whereas, 
with  another  weapcm  we  only  know  we  miss,  nothing  more. 
Now  we  are  not  going  to  fall  into  the  mistake  we  condenm, 
of  judging  others  by  cmr  own  weaknesses.  We  piefer  to 
take  the  majority  as  om-  own  guide  when  we  can.  In 
a<lvt)catinir  l>ond  and  cast-off,  we  are  merely  re|)eating  the 

I! 
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arguments  that  have  influenced  all  experts,  from  Joe 
Manton  (the  father  of  modern  gunmaking)  to  the  makers 
of  to-day.  We  have  frequently  been  told  that  our  bend 
and  cast-off  are  abnormal,  but  we  do  not  think  so.  The 
very  straight-stocked  guns — the  outcome  of  pigeon  shooting 
—  are  abnormal,  inasmuch  as  they  are  special  tools  for 
special  work.  Some  days  ago  we  were  in  a  gunmaker\s 
place  when  he  gave  us  an  old  Joe  Manton  gun,  and 
upon  putting  it  up  we  found  it  was  precisely  our  bend 
and  ciist-oflF,  both  at  com))  and  heel.  The  gun  has  a 
particularly  low  comb,  very  different  from  the  majority 
of  the  guns  made  to-day.  Our  opinion  was  challenged 
by  the  gunmaker  in  question,  but  on  measurement  it 
proved  to  be  correct  to  within  l-16th  of  an  inch  of  bend 
at  the  comb,  and  to  1-lOth  at  the  heel,  and  if  w^e  shoot 
with  abnormal  cast-off,  one  at  least  of  Joe  Manton's 
customers  must  also  have  done  so.  We  have  had  precisely 
the  same  stock  for  thirty-five  years,  and  we  got  it,  like 
everybody  did  in  those  days,  by  trying  several  until  we 
found  the  right  one.  It  is  probable  that  the  country  gun- 
maker  from  whom  we  got  this  stock  had  not  designed 
himself  but  copied  from  some  weapon  by  Joe  Manton,  for 
th'jre  are  such  a  multitude  of  possibilities  in  the  shape  of 
a  gun  stock  that  no  two  could  ever  be  so  near  alike  imless 
they  were  copied,  indirectly  perhaps.  Bend  and  cast-off 
then  have  been  considered  a  necessitv  from  the  days  of  Joe 
Manton  at  least  To  alter  or  even  modify  opinion  will  be 
found  a  very  difhcidt  task,  and  one  that  does  not  appear  to 
us  worth  the  undertaking. 

Without  bend  or  cast-off,  or  some  of  both,  it  is  mechani- 
cally impossible  to  align  the  rib  of  a  gun.  The  object  of 
a  perfect  fit  is  that  the  eye  should  not  have  to  feel  its  way 
to  this  alignment,  but  that  the  touch  of  the  cheek  upon  the 
stock  should  insure  the  correct  position  of  the  eye  in  respect 
to  the  line  of  the  rib  or  of  the  rib  in  respect  to  the  eye. 
The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  can  best  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  struggleil  to  find  a  peep-sight  on  a  rifle 
that  does  not  fit  while  shooting  at  moving  deer.  It  is  that, 
wlu^ther   the   shooter   wants   to   align   or   not,   he  sees   by 
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simply  looking  at  the  game  or  the  point  of  aim,  whether  the 
jrun  is  pointing  at  it  or  not. 

If  a  sharp  pencil  or  a  table  knife,  or  any  other  pointed 
ami  knife-edgefl  object,  be  taken  in  hand  it  is  easy  to  bring 
it  up  quickly  to  cover  an  object  just  as  if  it  were  the  sight 
of  a  gun.     Most  people  can  do  it   with  one  hand  or  th(^ 
other  and  with  one  eve  or  the  other.     There  are  some  who, 
using  the  right  hand,  will  make  the  right  eye  the  aligning 
eye,  and  in  iLsing  the  left  hand  will  make  the  left  eye  do  the 
ahgning.     This  is  an  old  test  for  sight,  and  to  discover  which 
is  the  master  eye.     But  when  one  takes  hold  of  a  gun  it  is 
witli  two  hands,  not  with  one  onlv,  and  it  seems  therefore, 
that  in  order  to  test  sight  for  shooting,  both  hands  should 
bi»  engaged.     The  simplest  way  is  the  way  of  our  fathers — 
put  up  a  gim  and  let  someone  tell  you  if  it  covers  the  object. 
But  although  this  covei-s  most  of  the  ground  it  cannot  prove 
whether  the  man  needs  cast-off  or  cast-on  natiu^llv  and 
indei)endently  of  acquired  habit.     When  a  gun  is  put  to  the 
shouMer  there  is  a  mechanical  influence  on  alignment  always 
moiv  or  less  present.     This  mechaniail  assistance  must  be 
got  rid  of  if  it  is  desired  actually  to  find  out  whether  there 
is  any  advantage  in   *'  fit."      That  is,  whether  a  perfectly 
straight  weapon,  made  like  a  fishing  rod  or  a  walking  stick, 

could  Ik?  used  with  accumcv  to  shoot  from  the  shoulder. 

%, 

In  order  to  test  this  it  seems  to  be  necessarv  to  take 
two  sharp-edged  pointers,  and,  holding  them  in  a  verticil 
|>osition,  one  in  either  hand,  to  endeavour  at  the  same 
moment  to  cover  an  object  ^vith  both  of  them.  In  the 
onlinary  way  of  shooting  the  pointer  in  the  right  hand  will 
Represent  the  breech  end  of  the  rib  of  the  gini,  and  the 
pointer  in  the  left  will  represent  the  foresight.  Put  them 
up  smartly,  and  if  the  two  points  are  in  exact  alignment 
between  the  eye  and  the  object  looked  at,  without  any  after 
correction  whatever,  then  it  is  possible  that  the  fitting  of  a 
gim  is  all  lost  labour  in  such  a  case.  But  we  believe  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  individual  who  can  bring  these  two 
points  to  bear  exactly  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  That  is, 
so  tliat  one  should  exactly  cover  the  other,  and  both  cover 
the  object  looked  at.     We  have  seen  many  shooters  attempt 
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the  single  point  held  in  one  hand,  generally  to  their  own 
•satisfaction.  But  this  test,  representing  the  foresight  and 
its  alignment,  is  no  use  whatever  unless  it  is  pre-supposed 
that  the  eye  is  brought  niechanically  into  line  with  the 
l)reeeh  end  of  the  gun.  The  pointers  in  both  hands  coming 
up  at  the  same  time  will  show  how^  much  that  time-honoured 
phrase  *'hand  and  eye  working  together"  has  been  abused. 
The  man  wdio  fancies  hands  and  eyes  work  together  with 
extreme  accuracy  will,  on  trial,  generally  be  as  much 
disappointed  as  when  h?  discovered  how  little  he  could 
hold  a  rifle  still  on  first  looking  through  a  telescopic  sight. 
He  will  generally  find  himself  neither  able  to  keep  the  line 
or  the  elevation  either.  And  yet  this  ought  to  be  easy  to  a 
man  who  can  shoot  with  anv  bend  or  any  Ciist-otf  or  cast -on. 
It  is  a  lesson  which  proves  just  how  much  time  is  lost  in 
correcting  the  **put  up"  of  a  gun  by  sight  alignment  when 
that  gun  does  not  mechanically  come  into  position  with  the 
eve  at  the  breech  end.  When  it  does  come  into  mechanical 
position  all  the  alignment  necessary  is  betw  een  the  sight  and 
the  object ;  when  it  does  not  there  is  the  same  trouble,  only 
worse,  a.s  there  is  to  find  the  true  ahgnment  with  a  pointer 
in  either  hand.  We  siiv  worse  for  two  reasons :  first,  it  is 
optically  impossible  to  get  the  breech  of  a  gim  and  the  sight 
in  alignment  with  the  eye  when  the  stock  is  nuich  too 
straight :  seccmd,  there  will  always  be  a  mechanical  influence 
in  putting  a  gim  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  when  that  influence 
is  not  in  the  right  direction  it  is  obviously  in  the  wrong. 
iSo  that  it  is  not  only  a  (juestion  of  hand  and  eye  going 
together,  l)ut  also  one  of  hand  and  eye  working  together  in 
spite  of  undue  interference,  or  mechanical  pressure  in  the 
wrcmg  direction. 

We  are  aware  that  people  who  have  given  but  little  time 
and  study  to  shooting  matters  will  tell  us  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  that  you  shoidd  never  look  at  the 
sights,  but  only  at  the  game.  And  they  argue  from  this 
that  neither  sights  nor  ribs  are  any  good  whatever,  and  that 
therefore  bend  and  cast-ott'  don't  matter.  We  have  had  it 
pointed  out  to  us  that  men  have  shot  just  as  well  as  ever 
when  thev  have  lost  their  sit»:hts  bv  accident  and  have  been 
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unaware  of  the  fact.  We  do  not  think  that  this  proves 
non-aHgnment.  The  flash  of  light  down  the  rib  of  the  gun 
is  always  more  conspicuous  than  the  sight  itself,  and  is 
certainly  as  good  a  guide  to  correct  alignment.  As  for  not 
looking  at  the  sight,  nobody  ever  suggested  lookimj  at  it, 
l)ut  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  an  object  and  then  cover  it 
with  another  object  without  seeing  the  latter.  We  are 
(|uite  willing  to  admit  that  almost  any  shooter  can  hit  a 
six-feet  target  with  almost  any  gun.  But  for  good  game 
shooting  it  is  necessary  to  hit  a  six  inch  target,  and  there 
are  144  six-inch  targets  in  one  of  six  feet. 

(Quickness  is  so  absolutely  the  essence  of  good  shooting, 
especially  with  driven  game,  that  any  gun  that  '*  conies  up  " 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  correction  cannot  be  the 
l)est.  So  that  whether  a  shooter  can  bring  up  one  pointer 
correctly  or  not,  he  will  always  save  time  if  the  second 
pointer,  i,e,,  the  breech  of  his  gun,  is  mechanically  and 
automatically  brought  up  for  him  by  the  perfect  fit  of  his 
stock  ;  by  the  cast-off*  that  allows  the  pressure  of  his  cheek 
to  tell  him  when  his  eye  is  opposite  the  breech  in  respect 
to  the  horizontal ;  and  by  the  l)end  which  tells  him  that 
when  his  cheek  touches  the  stock,  his  eye  has  the  correct 
elevation  for  the  centre  of  the  rib. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Use   and  Abuse  ok  the  Try-Gin. 

When  Mr.  W.  P.  Jones,  of  Birmingham,  first  introduced 
the  try-gun  for  firing,  we  were  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  prove  of  real  use  or  not.  Later  on  we  ol)serve(l  that 
every  gunmaker  almost  was  doing  all  he  could  to  acquire  the 
right  to  the  use  of  one.  Our  faith  in  our  own  judgment  was 
shaken  when  nearly  all  the  gunmakers  declared  for  the  new 
tool.  We  have  never  reverted  to  our  old  faith  entirely,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  now  the  gmimakers  are  beginning  to 
.slacken  in  their  love  for  their  bantling.  The  fact  is  that  a 
good  many  gunmakers  over -rated  the  use,  as  a  measure, 
of  the  new  instrument,  and  have  thus  become  disgusted 
merely  because  they  asked  it  to  do  too  much.  What  was 
the  mistake  they  made  ?  They  had  been  in  the  habit  ( )f 
asking  a  customer  to  put  up  an  adjustable  but  non-firing 
gun  at  the  eye  of  the  measurer,  and  they  judged  the  bend 

and  cast-off  necessary,  and  gradually  altered  the  adjustment 
to  meet  what  thev  saw. 

The  firing  gun  could  find  this  mechanical  line  no  l)etter 
than  the  sham  adjustable  gun.  But  what  it  could  do  was  to 
tell  the  gunmaker  what  happened  between  the  alignment  of 
the  gun  and  the  shot  leaving  the  muzzle,  that  is,  what 
muscular  movements  had  influenced  the  direction  of  the 
gun.  There  are  (juite  a  large  variety  of  nervous  muscular 
movements  that  may  take  place  in  this  short  space  of  time, 
any  one  of  which  is  enough  to  move  the  gun  off  the  align- 
ment. Tlie  most  common  of  all  is  a  sympathetic  impulse 
between  the  trigger  finger  of  the  right  hand  and  the  holding, 
or  left,  hand.  When  this  Uikes  place  down  goes  the  gun, 
and  a  low  shot  is  the  result. 

This    fault    in    its    mildest   phase   only  affects   still   or 
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^straightaway  shots,  for  >\^hen  there  is  any  swing  on  the  gun 
there  is  obviously  Uttle  chance  of  the  gun  moving  in  a 
contrary  direction.  This  is  only  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
muscles  cannot  make  two  opposite  movements  at  the  same 
time.  Where  can  the  try  shooting  gun  go  wrong  here  ?  It 
discovers  that  at  a  stationary  target  the  shooter  is  low.  The 
cure  is  to  straighten  the  stock,  and  the  cross  shot:;  of  the 
shooting  schools  are  of  such  mechanical  character,  every 
shot  exactly  like  the  other,  that  to  put  up  and  shoot  a 
certain  distance  in  front  is  a  habit  learnt  in  a],  few  shots, 
^wing  does  not  enter  into  it,  and  there  is  in  consequence  no 
check  on  the  mistake  made  by  the  tr\'-gun  at  the  still 
target. 

I  know  that  some  gunmakers  will  not  admit  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  correct  a  muscular  movement  by  means  of  bend 
of  stock ;  but  of  them  we  would  ask  what  happens  in  game 
shooting,  when  there  is  any  swing  on,  to  a  man  whose  gun  is 
set  to  shoot  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  over  his  game,  and  who 
has  to  rely  upon  the  drop  of  his  left  arm  to  get  his  game 
into  the  killing  circle  of  the  shot?  When  there  is  much 
swing  there  is  obviously  no  involimtary  drop  of  the  barrels ; 
momentiun  prevents,  whatever  the  nuiscles  may  do.  Here, 
then,  instead  of  correcting  a  fault,  the  try-gun  has  per- 
petuated it,  and  added  to  the  ditticulty  by  making  the  cure 
only  applicable  to  some  kinds  of  shots  and  not  to  others. 
We  are  reminded  at  this  stage  of  the  absurd  fashion  in 
vogue  of  having  various  bends  for  various  shooting.  Thus, 
a  straight  gun  for  pigeon  shooting,  a  crooked  (according  to 
Captain  Money)  one  for  clay  birds,  and  perhaps  another  for 
game.  We  have  no  hesitation,  all  the  same,  in  saying  that  a 
man  who  cannot  shoot  all  sorts  of  shots  with  one  bend  is 
not  properly  fitted. 

Yet  had  the  information  given  by  the  try-gun  in  ths 
alx)ve  instance  been  properly  used  it  would  have  been  the 
making  of  the  shooter.  There  is  nothing  much  easier  to 
cure  than  this  sympathetic  movement  between  the  right  first 
finger  and  the  left  hand.  The  stock-in-trade  necessary  for  it 
is  merely  a  batch  of  cartridges  three  parts  of  which  have 
got  dummy  caps  in  and  cannot  be  exploded. 
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This  is  an  improvement  on  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halfonrs 
methods  of  teaching  a  man  what  he  is  doing.  Sir  Henry 
loaded  the  giui  for  the  pupil,  and  occasionally  put  in  no- 
cartridge  when  one  was  expected,  and  at  other  times  put  in 
a  cartridge  when  an  empty  gun  was  expected.  By  this 
means  the  pupil  had  not  to  be  told,  but  he  saw  for  himself^ 
how  he  pullecl  down  his  weapon  with  the  pull  of  the  trigger, 
and  he  could  discover  for  himself  the  reason  of  it.  He  also 
saw  that  when  he  thought  there  was  no  cartridge  in  the  gun 
he  could  snap  it  off  in  a  manner  to  make  buUseyes  ;  for  this 
very  good  reason  he  made  them  when  he  did  not  expect 
to  fire. 

With  ordinary  cartridges  it  requires  some  sort  of  an 
assistant  to  deceive  the  pupil.  With  dunmiy  caps  inter- 
mixed with  a  lot  of  cartridges  otherwise  exactly  like  the 
dimimies  there  is  no  need  for  an  assistant  or  a  teacher,  and 
it  is  wonderful  what  a  great  lot  of  fairly  good  shots  \\\\\ 
find  themselves  dropping  the  gun  with  .pull  of  the  trigger. 
Probably  their  gunmakers  have  already  given  them  a  com- 
promise, that  is,  a  gim  that  shoots  when  held  still  slightly 
over  the  mark,  but  not  enough  over  to  make  them  miss 
fast-crossing  game  altogether,  in  consecjuence  of  swing.  Of 
course,  this  compromise  results  in  shooting  slightly  under 
going-away  game  and  slightly  over  crossing  game  :  l)ut  that 
is  not  good  shooting  and  does  not  effect  clean  work. 

It  has  l)een  attempted  to  explain  how  a  temporary  fault 
in  the  shooter  may  be  established  as  a  permanent  defect  by 
a  too  gi-eat  reliance  upon  the  try-gim.  Although  this 
sympathy  of  the  two  hands  with  each  other  is  al)out  the 
most  common  fault  in  shooting,  and  accounts  for  the  inability 
to  hit  the  plate  in  the  centre  of  many  a  fairly  good  shot  at 
game,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  defect  that  the  try-gun  has 
been  set  to  cure.  Defects  in  eyesight  are  very  common,  and 
it  is  very  strange  that,  in  spite  of  Sir  Kalph  Payne  (xallwey 
to  the  contrary,  with  whom  we  cannot  agree  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  not  only  i)ossible  but  a  frequent  occurrence  to  find  men 
shooting  from  the  right  shoulder  who  align  the  game,  the 
foresight,  and  the  left  eye,  some  entirely,  others  partially. 
Those  who  do  it,  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  cannot  align  the  rib 
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with  the  left  eye,  it  is  mechanically  impossible.  What  they 
ilo  is  to  align  the  rib  to  the  right  eye,  but  they  put  the  bead 
on  the  object  between  it  and  the  left  eye.  This  is  even 
easier  to  a  man  who  does  not  align  his  rib  at  all,  and  there 
ai-e  many  shooters  who  do  not,  and  whose  guns  are  so 
St  might  that  they  could  not  accomplish  the  task  if  they 
would.  The  firing  try-gun  is  not  superior  here,  because 
the  throwing  up  of  the  gun  at  an  object  is  all  that  a  gun- 
maker  desires  to  see  in  order  to  suggest  a  cure.  The  cure 
can  be  of  diflferent  kinds :  (1)  a  treatment  of  the  eyes ; 
(If)  an  amoimt  of  cast-off  that  shall  bring  the  rib  at  the 
false  breech  opposite  to  the  left  eye ;  (3)  shooting  from  the 
Irft  shoulder ;  (4)  shutting  the  left  eye. 

But  there  is  a  middle  way  between  aiming  with  the  right 
e\e  and  aiming  with  the  left.  There  are,  for  instance,, 
jrunners  who  vnt\\  both  eyes  open  are  intiuenced  by  the  left 
eye  to  pull  the  muzzle  over  towards  the  left,  and  yet  in 
n^ality  do  not  put  the  bead  on  to  the  spot  with  either  eye, 
although  they  think  that  they  do  so.  Here  again  the  try-gun 
has  tampered  with  the  defect  and  encouraged  it  to  continue. 
( *ast-off  has  been  given  to  counteract  mechanically  the 
optical  defect.  Soon  the  shooter  gets  used  to  the  greater 
cast-off,  and  the  bead  once  more  finds  itself  somewhere 
U»tween  the  line  of  the  two  eyes,  and  as  Mr.  H.  Harriss. 
siiys,  a  defonned  gun  is  the  result ;  no  permanent  object  has. 
U'en  gained.  It  is  perfectly  tine  that  aiming  is  not  all  a 
<|uestion  of  the  sight,  the  touch  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  and  if  it  were  possible  to  deceive  the  touch  it  might  also- 
J>e  i)ossible  to  cure  erroneous  aiming  by  cast-off  and  cast-on. 
It  is  possible  to  do  so  for  a  short  periorl,  but  the  senses  soon 
find  (mt — f)erhaps  not  during  measurement  at  the  shootings 
school,  but  afterwards,  when  the  new  gun  has  been  built. 
Mr.  Watts  does  not  use  a  try-gun.  Mr.  Purdey  believes, 
tliat  the  responsibility  of  a  try-gun  would  involve  the 
constant  alteration  of  stocks  to  meet  the  daily  changes  in 
the  men  themselves.  C^ures  by  deceiving  the  eyesight  and 
the  touch  by  radical  changes  cannot  be  more  than  temporary 
in  their  effects.  To  all  such  as  are  troubled  with  defective 
vision  we  might,  without  fear  of  laying  down  the  law,  say 
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that  the  guuniajcer  is  not  the  doctor  wanted,  and  that  the 
oculist  and  the  optician  are  the  first  necessity.  After  their 
assistance  a  man  will  generally  find  himself  able  to  align  a 
^n  with  the  eye  that  he  wishes  to  align  it. 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  able 
to  give  a  man  both  long  and  short  sight  with  the  aiming  eye. 
As  we  get  older  our  sight  alters,  and  we  can  no  longer  see 
^s  perfectly  at    three    different   distances  as  we  used  to. 
For  instance,  if  we  feel  that  the  highest  form  of  accurate 
shooting  is  only  to  be  attained  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Froome 
shoots  a  rifle,  that  is  with   both  eyes  open,   with  perfect 
definition  of  the  rear  and  the  fore  sight  and  the  object  with 
the  right  eye,  the  oculist  can  assist  if  he  is  not  asked  to  do 
too  much.     A    rifle-like  aim  is  an    absolute    cure  for  the 
interference  of  the   left    eye,    and   nobody   can   say   it  is 
impossible  to  take  it  quickly  enough  after  seeing  some  of 
the  crack  shots  put  in  double  bullseyes  to  a  single  inin  of 
the  deer  at  Bisley.      The  proper  thing  to  ask  from  the 
oculist  is  not  that  you  may  see  the  three  distances  with 
equal  clearness  with  the  aiming  eye — that  cannot  be  done 
with  defective  vision  with  anything  less  elaborate  than  the 
telescope — but  a  single  eyeglass  is  generally  enough  to  make 
definition  good  at  the  false  breech  and  the  foresight.     Then 
the  shooter  may  trust  to  the  left  eye  to  place  the  alignment 
on  the  mark ;   especially  safely  if  the  left  eye  is  unable  to 
^ee  the  foresight ;  not  so  safely  if  it  can  see  it,  and  still  less 
safely  if  it  can  see  it  with  exact  definition.     Mr.  Gilberti^ 
two-eyed  sights  might  be  useful  to  such  eyes  as  these,  but 
the  oculist  will  probably  succeed  without  them  ;    if  not,  the 
indiarubber  thimib-stall,  illustrated   in  a  previous  chapter, 
will  be  all  that  is  required  to  prevent  the  left  eye  seeing  the 
foresight.     The  unsuspected  ability  to  align  the  sights  with 
one  eye  and  to  place  that  alignment  upon  the  mark  with 
the  other  is  common  to  everybody,  and  has  been  fully  illas- 
trated  in  a  previous  chapter.     Our  view  then  is  that  no  bad 
shooting  consequent  on  defect  in  eyesight  should  be  attempted 
to  be  cured  by  the  measurements  of  the  try-gun.     The  only 
thing  against  the  oculist's  assistance  is  that  by  radical  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes  by  means  of  glasses  it  will,  perhaps,  happen 
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tliat  the  means  of  judging  distances  of  the  game  will  be 
impaired.  That  is  serious  when  it  happens ;  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  means  of  making  one  eye  judge  distance 
as  well  as  two,  and  if  there  is  a  defect  in  one  eve  the  same 
rule  applies — only  to  a  less  extent. 

There  is  a  fallacy  that  aiming  in  the  sense  of  aligning 
the  rib  spoils  time.  It  may  be  so  when  the  shooter  has  to 
struggle  with  his  gun  for  the  alignment,  but  not  if  the  gun 
fits  him.  A  gun  is  supposed  to  fit  a  man's  shoulder. 
Really,  it  is  much  more  important  that  it  should  fit  his  face. 
One  day,  not  so  very  long  ago,  we  were  watching  a  most 
excellent  gunmaker  shoot,  and  he  explained  to  us  that  at 
certain  angles  his  gun  always  hit  his  face  unpleasantly. 
Could  there  be  anything  more  condemnatory  of  the  fit  of 
that  gun  \  We  know  of  nothing.  A  few  shots  in  rapid 
succession  at  that  particular  angle  would  unnerve  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

There  are  nervous  habits  that  are  nmch  more  readilv 

detected  by  the  assistance  of  the  try-gun  than  without  it. 

Provided  a  man  aims  correctly  always  at  the  gunmaker's 

eye,  he  will  probably  do  so  at  the  n)ark,  and  yet  he  will 

often  miss  all  the  same.      Some  nervous  trick,  possibly  a 

tightening  of  the  grip  when  pulling  the  trigger,  interferes 

wth  the  direction  of  the  shot.     The  tightening  of  the  grip 

always  aflects  the  alignment.     Perhaps  the  shot  always  goes 

into  the  same  place  to  right,  left,  high,  or  below  the  mark. 

The  cure  is  improperly  given  in  bend  or  cast-off*  if  so,  and 

although  the  try-gun  has  found  the  mistake  the  adjustment 

of  stock  will  not  cure  it  permanently.     The  cure,  if  it  is  not 

to  be  of  the  nervous  habit  itself,  ought  to  be  in  the  lie  of  the 

rib,  that  is,  the  barrels  should  be  set  to  shoot  at  a  point 

where    the    rib   does    not  aim — thus   untrue    to  alignment 

of  the  rib.     This  is  the  only  possil)le  w^ay  of  deceiving  the 

touch  and  the  eye  permanently,  for  both  will  accommodate 

themselves  to  cavSt  and  bend  of  stock  in  a  verv  short  time. 

The  same  cure  is  not  so  applicable  to  defects  of  vision, 

l)ecause  there  are  limits  to  the  variation  of  the  line  of  the 

rib  as  compared  with  the  barrels. 

Still,  a  tr}'-gun  is  of  use,  for  few  men  put  up  a  gun  in 
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the  same  way  when  they  are  not  going  to  fire  it  at  the 
gunmaker's  eye  as  they  do  in  actual  shooting.     But  even 
the  try-gun  is  liable  to  the  same  error.     The  great  thing^ 
seems  to  be  to  try  a  shooter  at  snap-shots,  whereas  nine- 
tenths  of   the  game  he  will  afterwards  shoot  at  will  not 
require  snap-shots.     It  is  certain  that  a  g^n  which  does  not 
suit,  say  at  driving  grouse,  may  do  admirably  for  such  shots 
as  rabbits  give.     Xeglect  of  getting  the  head  down,  as  usual, 
for  alignment  influences  the  direction,  and  it  would  do  so 
equally  if  the  shooter  were  unconscious  of  ever  aligning  at 
any  time.      Snap-shots,  such  as  those  at  rabbits  crossings 
rides,  are  comparatively  easy,  and  we  do  not  think  that  a 
shooter   educated   upon    them,  and   with  a  gun    built  on 
lines    indicated    by    such    education,    will    ever    be    quite 
satisfied  when  the  only  difficulties  to  overcome  are  pace  and 
allowance.     To  allow  accurately  you  must  align  correctly^ 
and  this  is  so  whether  you  align  at  empty  space  in  front 
of  your  game,  or  whether,  having  aligned  the  game,  yoix 
jerk  or  swing  the  gun  in  front.     True  alignment  is  in  eithe 
case  absolutely  necessary,  whereas  in  snap-shooting  you  d 
not  get  the  head  down  to  align. 

We  think  that  the  greatest  use  of  the  try-gun,  after  all  ^ 
is  that  it  can  be  set  under  direction  of  the  shooter  to  hi^ 
own  bend,  and  with  it  thus  adjusted  he  can  at  any  tini.c^ 
have  practice  at  the  shooting  schools  and  find  out  whetht^r 
he  is  making  the  correct  allowances.     But  in  onler  to  do 
this   it  is  essential   that   he  should   have  time  to  see  his 
game,  that  the  game  should  come  at  all  sorts  of  paces,  from 
extremelv  fast  to  slow,  and  that  the  attendant  should  l>e 
able  to  tell  him  exactly  where  he  has  placed  every  shot  with 
respect  to  the  game. 


t^HAPTER   XL 

C'H()KK-IU)KES    ok     t'VLIXDKKS. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  shooting  forward  never  seem  to 

agi'ee.     We   all   acknowledge   the   theoretical   necessity  of 

shooting  forward ;  we  none  of  us  subscribe  to  the  distance 

theoiy  says  we  ought  to  shoot  before  our  game.     Even  great 

>ih()()ters  cannot  agree  over  this  subject  except  in  this,  that 

tliev  all  condenui  the  theoretical  distances  as  al)surd  and 

impossible :  but  a  gi*eat  deal  of  the  disagi^eement  is  merely 

H  different  use  of  terms.     What,  for  instance,  is  ** swing"? 

•"Sportsmen  are  apt  to  use  it  to  express  two  totally  different 

Uiings.      Here  is  an  instance  of  what  we  mean,   being  a 

^luotation  frcmi  a  letter  already  published  : — 

"  Now,  a  short  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  really 
first-nite  shot,  namely,  Earl  de  (Irey,  all  through  a  day's  covert 
^iKM^ing,  when  nearly  five  hundred  pheasants  were  killed,  and  1 
Ml>serve<l  that  invariaMy,  when  the  phejisants  afforded  time,  his 
lonlship  deliberately  aligned  his  gun  by  swinging  with  the  bird,  often 
to  the  extent  of  several  yards  of  its  flight.  Onee  or  twice,  when 
hinls  and  rabbits  were  crossing  a  narrow  open  space,  he  put  up  his 
jrim  with  a  swing,  but  not  getting  'on,'  droppcnl  it  without  tiring. 
At  one  hot  corner  I  noti(;ed  Lord  de  Grey  tire  so  (|uickly  as  to  empty 
thrii'  guns  l)efore  the  tirst  one  discharged  coidd  be  reloaded,  and 
aMut  this  time  I  saw  thnn*  plu^asants  falling  to  his  gun  at  one  time. 
If  he  missed  with  the  tirst  barrel  he  almost  alwavs  followed  with  a 

ft' 

deadly  second  without  apj)arently  taking  his  gun  from  the  shoulder, 
fnmi  whi<-h  I  con<huUHl  that  he  swung  his  gmi  from  the  tirst  to  the 
ser'ond  shot." 

The  writer  here,  in  our  opinion,  correctly  uses  the  word 
"swing."  There  are  the  double  acts  of  following  the  game 
up  and  "  swinging  "  in  front.  We  regard  this  latter  term  as 
anything  that  is  done  to  get  in  front  of  the  g{\me,  whereas 


^^^^"     Iio                      E.\l'i£h-TS  OX  Gt  AS  .- 
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^H            "following;"  is  a  lower  ibnn  of  the  same  thiug,  ami  merely 

^H            meariH  trvinj,'  to  catch  up   the  i 

;^am('    for  ali^'iimfiit    when 

^H              the    ^im    is    lit    till'    sIiouIiIlT. 

Kollowiiig  round  is  iLsuallv 

(•oudi'Uineil      l>_v      tlu- 

'lacles.  and  whin    it    is 

^^B 

^^^Bmw^HL  "^ 

•  Xtme  to  excci^s,  and   In 
dangt-r,    ^o   it    might  ty 

he :     tint    all    the   Hanwl 

ali^iinu'iit     of    a    ^^^fl 
comiu^'-ovcr  bird  cansiB 

it.      it  is  evident  lliat^ 
ihe     ahove     letter    cnr- 
leetly  tlesenbes  Luril  ile 
lliey's    method   he  not^ 
unly   "folhiws"    to  g^ 
;ilignnieiit,  Imtalso.atU^f 

^^■NIL'    ."  O 

wards  "  swiii^  "  to  Ifljfl 

^^HuVi^  ^'Sii .   , 

in  front  of  his  game.  "H 

But    -'swing"    19  S 
ti'ini  that  lias  hren  u^nf 
In    do    duty    for    t^om^f 

^ 

ihiii^'  different  to  eitli^| 
nf  these  actions.     fi>J| 
letter  to  us,    qiioti'd  ^^1 
1      length     in     a     prrvitiiw 
i'li;ipter.    Lord  Wiilsiii;:- 
liani  seems  to  uiiderstaiid 
1     rlie  term  to  mean  thmifeJ 
1     ing   the    gun  up  to  ^ifl 
P     shoulder   and   ahead  llH 
his    game    in    a    "ii^lH 

I^^^^H^^^K^.'.-^- 

aetiou.       It    is    not    ^jifl 

^^^F                     11(t«t>ii  feet  coIdiiid  of  nhut  frurii  rlinke-liun 

^_    ordinary    sense    of  <^B 

^^H                •lii'wint;  jiiMtior  of  iitiPitBNTil  A.  wtll  ihiiisl  ft 

'^    teiin,  and  we  think  t^^| 

^H                4<l  .mnk.  rikI  poBition  c-r  pliiwuil  C,  well  Uuic 

action  ln!st  descrilied -^H 

^H                  for :»)  .ronlt  Mill  Iwlly  liineil  toi  441  y»n\* 

tlirowing  up  the  giin  jH 

^H             a  point  aheafi  of  the  game.      H 

e  was  describing   shoot^H 

^H             at  wool I'pi^i- (HIS.  hinis  t!iiit,  lis  < 

every  sportsman  knnw8,'j^B 
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off  at  a  tangent  the  moment 
ti)  raise  his  ^in.  (lame  biixls 
on  occasion  can  shoot  thirty 
8ky  as  they  see  the  sh(.)ote!'  ra 
gliot  hy  the    time  it  is    up. 

liiime  birds,  when  they 
liiiic  have  selected  a  line 
of  flijiht,  are  compiirati\el\ 
wry  hard  to  tuni.  Why, 
ditficult  to  say,  for 
wlii-n  they  are  t)n  foot  they 
BIT  ticiwitive  to  the  faintesf 
nuivi'iiient,  and  a  ^\\\\  stand 
in;:  outside  ii    covert   wherr 

can  lie  seen  l)y  tlii' 
ruiiiiiiig  pheasant  uHll  get  no 
sfhH-t  if  he  is  not  as  still  as 
astjitne.  Hares  and  mishits 
air  uot    half  so    shaip-eyed 

game  birds,  especially 
flwanants.  but  even  they 
i^'ill  not  come  to  a  gimner 
T'lio  cannot  stand  still.  We 
^vc  alway.s  had  wonderful 
luck  in  obtaining  a  fail- 
sliare  uf  the  Ijag  wherever 
Vf  have  lieen  shooting,  and 
"  has  been  mostly  in  con- 
Ktim-iice  (if  the  inability  (il 
many  sportsmen  to  stand 
iftili  and  to  -liold  their 
n»i»>,"  vts  they  say  in  Lin 
cubiKhiit'. 

The  late  Jtrondey-Davcn- 
:  P>rt  dencrihcd  In  i.v  you 
'rfiuuJd,  hy  shooting  in  fmnt. 
only  Lit,  a  nx;keter  in  the 
ilepi^ndK  up„n  the  distance, 
fanis  it  is  jK)Msibh.  to  shoot 


they  see  the  .sportsman  move 
do  not  do  tlifa.-althoiigh  teal 
yards  perpendicular  into  tlie 

■;e  his  gun,  and  be  well  mit  uf 


hejwl    and    neck.       So    nnich 

Up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 

for    tlie    heafi    and  neck,    but 
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beyond  that  diMtanee  to  ttn 
so  woxild  be  to  run  jjivat 
risk  of  nii.sHing  altot^ethei', 
or  only  hitting  with  tin- 
last  and  weakest  pellets  in 
a  charge,  as  may  be  set'ii 
by  examining  the  position 
of  the  pheasant,  (',  in  if- 
gaiil  to  the  column  of  shot 
i-eprcsented  in  Figs.  1  ami  i'. 
In  Fig.  1  he  is  entering  tliL' 
column  as  it  has  nmstly 
pasHed  him,  and,  if  iiiiv- 
where,  lu'  will  get  the  slint 
in  the  head  and  neck.  Tliis 
is  likely  enough  at  twenty 
to  twenty-live  yanls,  but  it 
is  veiy  unlikely  when  tlii' 
column  has  lengthened  (nii. 
as  is  here  represented.  A. 
in  the  same  column  I'l" 
shot,  represents  a  pheasiinl 
just  entering  the  coluuiii  tn 
a  well-timed  shot,  just  as  ir 
reaches  his  line  of  travel, 
which  is  towards  the  ixmit 
R  In  Fig.  •>,  this  bini  i> 
represented  to  have  pissctl 
the  point  li,  consideiflMy 
before  all  the  ehokc-Iiori' 
column  has  come  up.  This 
is  becau.se  he  has  to  tly  only 
■2i\.  or  -Z  ft.  0  in.,  while  thf 
slowest  of  the  shots  m 
travelling  li".  W.  He  is 
going  possibly  one  -  tifib 
their  jjace,  ami  will  jit't 
thrcnigh  when  they  have 
covered  aljout   12  ft.  i>  in. 
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out  of  the  15  ft.  With  a  cylinder  guii,  as  in  Figs.  3  and  4, 
the  liinl  has  to  go  twice  the  distance  to  get  through  tlie 
coluiim  of  shot  while  it  is  passing  his  line  of  flight.  This 
he  cannot  do,  and  so  he  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  cylinder 
pattern,  and  only  a  portion  of  tliat  of  the  choke-bore  at 
forty  yanis  from  the  gun. 

This  perhaps  has  something  to  do  with  the  popularity 
of  cylinder  guns  for  game  shooting,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
choke-bores  hold  the  field  for  pigeon  shooting.     It  is  easy  to 
understand,  therefore,  that  a  cylinder  may  put  more  shot 
into  cros-sing  game  than  a  choke-bore,  even  if  e<iually  well 
directed,  and  it  is  clear  tliat  the  difference  of  the  patterns 
at  a  flat   target  is  deceptive. 
The  degree   of  inaccuracy 
"f  aim  that  niay,  nevertheless, 
hy  luck,  scfjre  with  the  cylin- 
der is  also  very  much  greater 
than    with    the    choke  -  Ijore. 
In     Fig.     5,     representing    a 
oylinder's    column    of  shot,.  4 
ft.  across  and  20  ft.  long,  H 
ivpirsents  a  pheasant  having 
ahnost  passed  before  the  shot 
arrive — a  kill,  perhaps,  "ith  a 
stern   shot,    with  broken  legs 
most   likely.      I   represents  a 

binl  just  entering,  shot  having  just  the  proper  allowance 
in  fn)nt,  and  J  is  a  pheasant  wliose  head  and  neck  enter 
the  rear  of  the  column  of  shot  just  as  the  last  of  it  pa.sscs 
the  bird's  line  of  flight,  and  therefore,  represents  the  utmost 
pfissible  allowance  in  front  with  a  just  possible  kill. 

This  binl  is  shown  in  two  positions.  First,  in  his  proper 
distance  behind  the  other  two  birds  in  Fig.  5  ;  second,  as  he 
would  enter  the  rear  of  the  colunm  of  shot  in  Fig.  6,  when 
he  had  arrived  at  the  line  of  flight  of  the  shot— the  laiter 
still  going  five  times  the  pace  of  the  bird 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  here  is  a  possible  variation  of 
ft  ft.  in  the  position  of  a  bird  when  a  kill  results.  A  very 
high  choke-bore  will  give  about  3  ft.  less,  or  7>  ft.  variation 
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in  the  comparative  pasitioiiM  of  the  jiainc  and  tlnj  .sluit. 
resulting  in  a  possible  kill. 

But  this  only  applicK  to  the  distance  of  variation  on 
correct  line  of  Higlit.  Once  deviate  from  that  line,  a 
as  we  have  previimsly  tried  to  make  c!e«r,  the  chaneei- 
hittiiif<  with  each  kind  of  hore  vary,  not  hy  scjiuire  nieasure 
any  longer.'Iait  by  tlie  cubic  space  eoveivd  l)y  the  shot.  It 
is  a  common  assertion  of  the  choke-i)orefs  that  if  a  man 
cannot  shoot  with  a  choke-bore  it  i«  Itecaust-  he  is  not  gocMl 


i    ll.ai    I  i^rt< 
'1     may 

etliing  to  (   _ 

these     iilea-s. 

At  driven  gaiin'  :i 

shooter    is   haii'ii- 

eai>ped  byaehiik«| 

■    far    Ik-'VoOI 
tlir    ditlerence 
spread    a|H)ii 
taiV'''  between  ittj 
and  the  eylinilert 
sliut. 

In  another  chapter  we  have  stated  the  lpng:ths  of  t 
columns  of  shot,  based  on  Mr.  Orittith's  meAsuremeQt| 
to  he  at  forty  yanls  from  the  muzzle,  twelve  yards  forll 
cylitirler  and  nine  yanls  for  a  choke-bore.  These  result.' 
were  obtained  by  measurements  olitaineil  by  Mr.  (irirtitli- 
revolving  ta.rget.  This  tuined  at  the  mte  of  :iOO  ft.  |ii'r_ 
secomi — ^lessjthan  a  ihii'd  of  the  mean  velocity  of  t 
over  the  distance  between  the  first  and  the  last  pelle 
p!intogra])hs  of  tai-gets  taken  in  this  way  have  thereforftj 
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mull i plied  .so  a,H  to  be  equivalent  to  makinj:  the  target 

■  US  Ihst  as  tlie  shot  travelleii.     Here  we  have  taken 

)  ft.  ooluniii  (if  sliut  from  the  cylinder  barrel  instead  of 

Stt..  because  in  practice  the  stragj;ling  -shot  dd  not  count 

•  much.     A  cjirefuJ  examination  of  Mr.   liriftith's  photo- 

Igraphs  of  revolving  tai^itw,  and  a   lively  remembrance  of 

'  pellets  that    hail  no  power  to  get    beyontl  a   ndibit'H  skin 

(anyone  who  is  shooting  rabbits  will,  if  he  jmsses  his  hand 


■T  rt'prvwnU  how  lti«  lost  )ilii«Aaiit.  Fit;.  5.  will  c 
tlip  uiiiiiienl  of  \\*  pnsfing  hU  line  al  tfight. 


tr  thoHc  killed,  find  a  large  pi-oixirtion  of  shot  have  penc- 

■ted  only  the  skin),  aMsure  ns  that  we  do  well  to  neglect 

Icount  on  the  slower  pellets.     Vet,  if  anyime  believes  they 

<if  jwrvice  he  may  in  theory  add  three  fi'et  to  the  eight 

L  rtf  inaetniracy  of  idhmancc  permissible  for  the  cylinder, 
ibfl  niake  eleven  feet  of  it,  ami  one  foot  to  the  five  feet  of 

e  choke-I>ore,  and  make  six  feet  of  it.  In  jimctice  he  can 
I  nothing  of  llif  kind:    and  sm-ely  eight    feet  of  ]K>ssible 
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variation  ought  to  be  enough   for  anyone  at  forty  yards-. 
We  think  it  is  enough  to  explain  the  difference  betweet^i 
the  theory  and  practice  of  aiming  in  front. 

A  bird  going  sixty  miles  an  hour — no  imusual  pace  in  ^^^. 
breath  of  wind,  to  say  nothing  of  a  gale — travels  thirtee^^  ^ 

feet  while  the  shot  travels  from  the  muzzle  to  forty  yards — =;' 

distance.  This  reduces  the  absolute  necessary  allowance  <  ^^ 
a  well-timed  shot  to  anything  between  five  feet  and  thirtee  ^a 
feet,  for  the  spread  of  the  shot,  longitudinal  and  latera  ~n 
accounts  for  eight  feet  of  it. 

We  do  not  regard  the  personal  equation  nor  the  time  c^.  u 
ignition  after  the  pull  of  the  trigger ;  if  we  did,  these  woul  -< 
be  constants,  and  necessitate  additional  allowance  alway  ■  ' 
We  do  not  regard  them,  because  when  a  shooter  is  in  foi 
he  times  his  shot  to  leave  the  barrel  as  he  gets  his  aim  ;  1: 
does  not  time  himself  to  pull  the  trigger  when  he  gei 
exactly  on  the  spot,  but  when  he  sees  that  he  is  going  to  gi 
there.  The  variation  of  allowance  necessitated  bv  a  t( 
hard,  or  too  light  pull  off,  ought  to  prove  to  anyone  ihi 
pull,  at  any  rate,  is  made  allowance  for,  and  actuially  take 
place  before  the  gun  comes  to  the  desired  spot.  A  wel/  - 
known  phase  or  quality  always  present  in  good  form  is  wher::^ 
the  hand  and  eye  work  together.  It  is  in  everybody's  mout/i-..^ 
and  yet  it  would  have  no  meaning  unless  it  meant  that  thc^ 
hand  is  obedient  to  what  the  senses  tell  the  eye  is  going  to- 
happen  in  preference  to  what  has  happened. 

We  think  that  the  following  analysis  extracted  from 
the  columns  of  Land  and  Water,  in  1877,  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  setting  out  this  point  clearly  : — 

*'Sir, — I  am  always  ^\m\  to  be  of  use  if  I  can,  but  I  doubt 
whether  I   shall    be  abk^    to   satisfy   your   inquiring   correspondent, 

*  One  Wisbing  to  Learn.'  I  was  careful,  when  I  first  wrote  to  yon 
a  fortniglit  ago,  to  say  tliat  wbat  I  considered  the  first  rule  and  the 
only  rule  whicb  can  apply  to  everybody  is : — 

"Q. — Every  man  hewing  ditterent,  his  success  will  depend  upon 
different  and  often  opposite  rules  ^ 

"  A.— Believing  this  most  thoroughly,  how  is   it  possible  I  can 

*  lay  down  the  law '  i  I  can  only  reply  to  most  of  these  questions, 
subject  to  difterences  of  individuals.     To  begin  : — 
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"  Q. — In  what  position  is  the  giin  held  when  at  the  ready  I 

"  A- — That  rather  depends  upon  whether  the  shooter  shoots  from 
the  right  shoulder  or  the  left.  Perhaps  I  can  best  reply  by  getting 
on  to  the  next  question. 

**  Q. — Should  the  '  ready  '  position  be  the  siime  in  the  butts  as  in 
the  open  ? 

"  A. — Distinctly  no.  In  the  case  of  a  right-shouldered  man  the 
luuzzle  will  be  held  bearing  slightly  to  the  left  and  upwards  in  the 
bvitts.  This  position  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  in  a  day  s 
tramp  upon  the  moors.  Nevertheless,  as  near  to  it  as  can  be  made 
•Comfortable  to  the  shooter  should  be  maintained  when  game  is 
^expected,  especially  if  wild  shots  are  to  be  accounted  for.  The  gun 
will  be  carried  with  the  muzzle  pointing  still  more  to  the  left  in 
Walking  up  game,  but  never  so  much  as  to  cover,  by  any  excuse,  the 
xnan  walking  fiirther  to  the  left,  and  the  muzzle  should  always  be 
Well  up,  or  down,  so  as  not  to  point  into  a  man  who  happened  to  be, 
by  accident,  in  its  line.  I  am  doubtfid  whether  it  is  correct  to  speak 
of  the  '  ready '  in  walking  up  game,  for  unless  game  is  immediately 
•expected,  the  gim  is  not  carried  in  a  position  answering  to  the  'ready,* 
but  is  thrown  into  it  by  the  action  which  afterwards  brings  it  to  the 
shoidder.  Watch  a  shooter  surprised  by  a  rise  of  partridges,  and 
vou  \%ill  observe  that  the  arms  and  unizzle  are  first  extended  in  the 
(hrection  of  the  birds,  the  gun  going  up  pointing  their  way  before  it 
is  brought  to  the  shoulder.  If  the  birds  are  going  straight  away  it  is 
pulled  straight  in,  and  the  shot  leaves  the  barrel  as  the  stock  touches 
the  shoulder  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  crossing  shot  or  a  tall 
pheasant,  the  action  is  the  same  as  in  the  butts,  from  the  moment 
after  the  gim  has  reached  its  furthest  outward  position  (never  having 
stopped,  for  it  is  almost  a  segment  of  a  circle  which  is  described  by 
the  hands)  it  crosses  the  game  as  the  stock  comes  back  to  the 
shoulder,  and  keeping  in  the  same  line  \d\\i  the  moving  quarry,  the 
trigger  is  pressed  at  that  instant  which  the  shooter  fe^la  will  enable 
the  shot  to  leave  the  muzzle  as  soon  as  he  has  got  it  to  the  proper 
distance  in  front;  in  his  hesi  f\mn  that  iv stunt  will  he  as  the  gim 
touches  the  shoulder.  The  best  shot  in  the  world  is  not  always  able 
to  insure  the  success  of  this  method ;  if  he  is  out  of  fonn  he  will 
•  poke  at  'em  *  and  '  follow,'  like  his  neighbours,  until  he  has  '  felt  his 
fingers,'  that  is  until  form  comes  back  to  him,  and  by  this  poking 
and  following  he  will  kill  if  he  has  time. 

"  Q. — And  do  I  understand  him  rightly,  that  when  the  gim  is 
properly  wielded,  the  swinging  is  done  with  the  butt  away  from  the 
shoulder,  as  the  gun  is  rapidly  brought  up  from  the  *  ready  '  position 
to  the  *  present  and  fire '  in  one  same  instant ;  and  that  the  butt 
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ought  not  to  rest  against  the  shoulder  until  the  shooter,  having 
made  up  his  mind  where  to  send  the  shot  to  intercept  the  line  of 
flight  of  the  game,  swings  up  the  gun  from  the  *  ready '  position  to 
the  present,  and  pulls  the  trigger  instantaneously  as  the  butt  touches 
the  shoulder  ?  Ought  *  swing '  merely  to  be  the  movement  from  the 
'  ready '  position  to  the  present,  or  can  it  also  be  a  correction  of  the 
aim  afterwards  i 

"  A. — The  lii'st  part  of  this  question  I  have  already  repUed  to  as 
well  as  I  am  able  ;  to  the  latter  portion,  I  do  think  *  swing  *  ou4jht  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  gun  touches  the  shoulder,  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  it  cannot  always  be  done,  even  by  the  best  shots,  so  that 
what  *  ought  to  be '  and  *  what  is  '  are  not  always  identical.  '  Swing,* 
it  should  be  remembered,  has  no  technical  meaning  other  than  its 
dictionary  one ;  it  may  therefore  descend  into  *  following/ 

"  Q. — I  presume  the  gun  ought  to  be  kept  still  at  the  '  ready ' 
position  until  the  shooter  has  made  his  instantaneous  calculation,  as 
the  driven  bird  comes  into  range  ? 

"  A. — Certainly,  no  movement  should  be  made  until  the  gim  is. 
quickly  brought  up.  But  I  fancy  a  great  mistake  exists  in  thinkings 
the  shooter  can  tell  where  to  shoot  while  the  gun  is  still  at  the  ready. 
The  successful  point,  in  my  opinion,  is  never  settled  until  the  gim  is 
on  the  point  of  covering  it.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  termed  a  point 
at  all,  it  is  a  line  in  the  direction  of  flight,  and  when  the  gun  has. 
covered  a  certain  space  more  of  it  than  the  bird  has,  the  trigger  is 
pressed. 

*'  Now  comes  the  most  diflicult  question  to  answer,  and  yet  the 
most  unimportant,  1  believe. 

"  Q. — Should  the  swing  cease  as  the  gun  comes  to  the  shoulder, 
or  should  it  be  contmued  afterwards  ] 

"  A. — To  the  beginner  I  would  say,  swing  on,  because  you  can  do 
no  harm  by  attempting  it,  and  you  may  do  harm  by  attempting  to 
check  your  swing.  The  experienced  shooter,  however,  allows  the 
kick  to  stop  the  swing  willingly,  for  two  reasons : — First,  he  know-s 
the  shot  have  left  the  barrel  before  he  feels  the  kick ;  second,  he 
cannot  help  it. 

"  To  young  shooters  wishing  to  kill  driven  game  I  would  suggest 
that  they  should  do  exactly  as  crack  shots  do  when  they  are  feeling 
for  their  lost  '  fomi,'  that  is,  take  lots  of  time,  get  on  the  advancing 
bird  Avith  the  giui  at  shoulder,  if  the  line  cannot  be  got  earlier,  and 
then  bring  it  away  in  front,  and  pull  as  it  comes  without  attempting 
auv  check  whatever ;    bv  these  means  thev  will  have  started  on  the 

»  »/  V 

right  road,  and  they  have  only  to  learn  to  put  on  the  steam,  as  it 
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were,  which  they  will  readily  do  as  they  gain  confidence.  I  fear, 
howeTer,  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  giving  advice,  although  I  know  many 
better  shots  who  are  much  worse. 

'An  Old  Indian." 

It  will,  we  fancy,  be  clear  to  many  good  shots  that  we 
have  not  in  practice  got  near  enough  to  our  game  even  yet. 
Thev  neither  make  an  allowance  of  thirteen  feet,  nor  five 
feet  either,  and  yet  they  kill.     Sir  Ralph  (iallwey  advises 
the  aiming  the  length  of  a  pheasant  before  the  bird ;  three 
feet  would  not  do  for  ils,  but  we  can,  nevertheless,  under- 
J^tand  its  doing  perfectly  w^ell  provided  the  swing  is  enough. 
^Ve  may  agree  \vith  "An  Old   Indian"  that  recoil  stops. 
SH'ing,  but   we  know  tliat  the  shot  are  out  of  the  barrel 
^hen,  and  it  is  clear  that  anv  lateral  movement  of  the  barrel 
'Departs  lateral  momentum  to  the  shot.     Anyone  wiio  has 
•'^^^n  parcels  throwTi  from  an  express  train  on  to  a  platform 
^ould  know  that  momentum  imparted  at  right  angles  to  a. 
^Omentum  already  acquired  does  not  counteract  it.      We 
^^ink  that  if  anyone  could  swing  his  gun  muzzle  at  the  rate 
^^  sixty  miles  an  hoiu*  he  need  give  no  allowance  to  birds^ 
^**avelling  that  pace.      Swing,  however,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished at  such  a  pace.     The  shooter  is  figuratively  the  axis 
^>f  the  circle.     The  bird  is  on  the  outside  circumference. 
The  gun  starts  behind  and  gets  past  the  game  in  alignment, 
'>ut,  after  all,  it  does  not  take  much  real  speed  to  do  that, 
liut  whatever  value  is  got  out  of  the  lateral  momentum,  and 

• 

U  mast  be  some  (for  a  shooter  cannot  swing  fast  and  stop 
suddenly,  however  he  tries  to  do  it),  it  all  goes  to  reduce 
the  necessity  for  allowance  in  front.  Thus,  the  quicker  the 
binl  the  cjuicker  the  swing,  and  the  more  lateral  momentum 
the  shot  gets.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mechanical 
estimate  of  speed  of  game,  and  acts  accordingly.  With 
iLs  it  does  so  up  to  tw^enty  yards  or  so,  but  beyond  those 
distances  we  cannot  say  it  does.  Fast  crossing  birds  are 
always  more  difficult  when  high  up  or  a  distance  off*.  The 
reason  appears  to  us  to  be  that,  l^eing  further  away  from  the 
axis  of  the  circle,  they  are  at  the  same  speed  of  flight, 
nio\'ing  apparently  slower,  necessitating  a  slower  movement 
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of  the   gun   to   keep   up   with  and   get  in  front   of  theixi, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this,  and  the  slower  speed    of 
the  shot,  that  so  much  more  apparent  angle  or  allowance  is 
necessary  beyond  thirty  yards  than  nearer. 

Another  possibility  is  that  if  a  shooter  swings  in  front  of 
his  game,  and  without  attempting  to  stop  the  gun,  pixlls 
trigger  as  it  gets  three  feet  ahead  of  the  bird  (Sir  Ralph 
Gallwey's  method),  there  is  no  knowing  how  much  his  gxui 
points  ahead  when  the  shot  actually  leaves  the  barrel.  To 
the  individual  shooter  it  may  be  a  constant,  but  as  it  wdll 
vary  with  the  speed  of  the  swing,  and  therefore  with  eveirj' 
shooter,  it  is  best,  of  course,  for  us  to  leave  it  sever^lj 
alone. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Pigeon    Shooting. 

The  sort  of  Gun  and  Charge  nsed, 

I^ii;eon  Shooting  is  a  growing  amusement  in  the  States  of 

-Vrnerica,  whereas  in  England  it  is  a  survival.     We  do  not 

'^member  that  anyone  had  written  a  book  exclusively  about 

pi^on  shooting  until   Captain   Money  produced  "  Pigeon 

^liooting:    by  Blue  Rock,"  which   first    saw    the   light   in 

^r^  American  newspaper — Shooting   and  Fishing,     Pigeon 

^Hooting  is  not  a  subject  that  appeals  to  us  very  much,  nor 

^u.n  we,  hke  Captain  Money,  call  it  a  sport.      It  ranks  as 

^ti  amusement,  and  as  a  test  of  skill,  just  as  target  shooting 

'^^t  Bisley  does.     It  does  not  even  i^nd  itself  to  the  culti- 

^^stion  of  the  kind  of  skill  that  is  required  in  sport  with  the 

^liot-gun.       This  is  not  merely  our  opinion,  it  is  that  of 

^'aptain   Money  as  well.      In   the   first  place,   you  shoot 

l^igeons  with  a  gun  and  a  load  that  you  would  never  dream 

^  rf  shooting  game  with,  for  your  object  is  to  plaster  your 

J)igeon,  and  render  it  thereby  totally  unfit  for  food.     It  is, 

trherefore,   a  very  long  way — just  as  far  as  it  can   be — 

l^nioved  from  the  practice,  objects,  and  intentions  of  the 

^me  shooter.     Not  only  are  the  gun  and  the  load  different, 

but  the  very  position  of  the  shooter  and  the  way  he  holds 

his  gun  are  at  variance  with  those  prescribed  by  necessity 

for  game  shooting.     Captain  Money's  opinion  is  valuable  for 

several  reasons :  his  pigeon  shooting  has  not  been  confined 

to  Hurlingham  or  the  Gun  Club,  but  has  ranged  through 

the  New  World.      That  is  not  all.      Captain  Money  is  a 

clay-bini  shot,  too ;   and  he  tells  us  in  his  book  that  he  has 

had  lots  of  game  shooting. 

He  has  made  a  study  of  guns  and  patterns  for  pigeon 
shooting  and  for  clay-bird  shooting  also.     His  view  is  that 
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to  shoot  these  two  well  the  shooter  must  so  far  go  in  for 
them  as  to  treat  each  as  totally  diflFerent  from  the  other ; 
neither  the  same  load,  nor  even  the  same  gmi,  will  do  for 
both.     For  the  live  bird  he  tells  us  we  must  have  a  straight- 
stocked  gun  and  stand  up  well  above  the  rib,  because  the 
pigeon  is  mostly  rising.     For  the  clay-bird,  on  the  contrary, 
he  advises  a  well-bent  gun,  because  the  clay  does  not  go  far 
before  it  describes   a   ciu-ve   downwards,  and  the  shooter 
reciuires  to  shoot  under  it.       We  cannot  think   that  the 
shooter  is  a  fine  game  shot  who  cannot  take  one  fit  of  gun 
for  every  kind  of  shooting.      Shooting  that  necessitates  a 
special  gun,   one   that  will   not  do  for  game,   will   never 
become  popular  amongst  game  shooters.      The  cultivation 
of   two   distinct  methods   of   shooting,   requiring  different 
gims,  cannot  serve  to  make  perfection  in  sport  in  the  field, 
for  the  latter  may  call  forth  the  utmost  resources  of  either, 
or  both,  in  the  space  of  half  a  second.     When  we  hear  of  a 
cmck  shot  at  the  traps,  it  does  not  convey  to  us  information 
that  the  shooter  indicated  is  even  a  moderate  shot  at  game. 
We  know  that  to  become  a  crack  shot  at  pigeons  he  has  to 
abandon  the  best  methods  of  bringing  up  his  gun  to  align 
any  possible  target  that  game  can  offer  to  him.     Captain 
Money   describes    the   method    for    pigeon    shooting.       A 
straight  stock  that  you  cannot  really  align  from  the  breech, 
in  order  that  by  placing  the  bead  on  the  pigeon  the  shot 
may  pass,  well  above  the  point  aimed  at,  and  to  where  the 
pigeon  is  rising.     We  do  not  challenge  the  method.     It  is 
the  usual  one,  and  has  succeeded  more  often  than  any  other. 
All  we  say  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  good  from  a  sportsman's 
point  of  view,  other  than  a  pigeon  shooter's.     At  a  sinking 
bird  instead  of  a  rising  one  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  know  what  one  was  doing  with  a  gun  that  one  could  not 
align  along  the  rib,  but  must  perforce  look  over ;  and  game 
is  certain  to  be  sinking  upon  frequent  occasions. 

It  is  well  for  the  game  shooters  who  come  up  to  the 
scratch  so  n()l)ly  during  International  week  to  be  aware 
that  in  sticking,  like  sportsmen,  to  all-roimd  methods,  they 
handicap  themselves  severely.  They  have  to  compete  with 
men  who  make  a  Imsiness  of  it,  and  who  care  less  for  their 
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general  form  than  they  do  for  winning  at  pigeon  shooting. 
It  must  always  be  quicker  to  aim  at  your  game  than  at  a 
point  a  certain  allowance  above  it.  The  straight  stock 
enables  a  bead  to  be  drawn  dead  on  the  bird,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  shot  to  go  a  certain  distance  above  the  point 
of  aim. 

Then  the  loads  used  for  pigeon  shooting,  and  even  those 
recommended  by  Captain  Money  for  clay-bird  shooting,  are 
not  fit  for  game  shooting.  Fancy  shooting  fifty-five  or  sixty 
grains  of  E.C.  and  1^  oz.  No.  7^  at  a  grouse  in  August  or 
a  partridge  in  September.  We  do  not  want  to  save  the 
cook  the  trouble  of  plucking  the  game,  and  we  do  not  like 
it  minced,  feathers  and  all. 

If  we  go  in  for  clay-bird  shooting  it  is  as  well  we 
should  know  what  is  before  us.  Captain  Money  tells  us  of 
American  shots  who  have  made  runs  of  150  breaks,  and  of 
many  who  can  average  95  per  cent,  of  breaks.  Captain 
Money  points  out  that  this  would  be  impossible  unless  the 
gun  and  the  cartridges  were  right.  No  gun  that  occasionally 
makes  a  wild  shot  will  do  it.  Here  is  a  target  that  sideways, 
as  it  flies,  is  little  bigger  than  a  sparrow.  Captain  Money 
thinks  it  is  seldom  shot  at  less  distance  than  thirty-five 
yards,  and  frequently  not  until  it  has  got  forty-five  yards. 
It  is  obvioas  that  to  succeed  the  shooter  nuist  get  a  gun  and 
a  load  that  will  not  let  this  small  object  through  at  the 
distance  at  which,  on  the  average,  he  gets  his  aim.  If  that 
l>e  thirty  yanls,  then  he  must  satisfy  himself  that  every  time 
at  thirty  yards  he  can  make  a  pattern  with  the  shot  so  near 
together  that  the  target  cannot  get  through,  but  it  nmst  not 
be  closer  together  than  this  makes  necessaiy,  because  he 
wants  as  wide  a  spread  as  possible  to  cover  any  inacciu'acy 
of  aim  he  may  connnit.  For  the  second  barrel  the  trial  will 
have  to  be  similar,  but  at  an  increased  distance,  and  he  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  one  dozen  shots  or  so,  but  he  nuist  see 
that  with  a  certain  load  he  can  get  100  similar  shots  with 
no  occasional  balling,  nor  wild,  wide-spreading  shots.  The 
Imrrels  should  each  make  the  same  pattern  upon  the 
target  at  varj'ing  distances,  ten  yards  or  so  apart.  We 
cannot  say  that  for  the  first  barrel  we  should  ever  follow 
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Captain  Money's  advice  about  using  fifty-five  or  sixty  gi-aiiij^ 
of  E.C.  and  1^^  oz.  of  shot.     We  are  convinced  that  a  Ught 
load  in  the  first  barrel  enables  a  quicker  shot  for  the  second.^ 
It  is  no  question  of  strength.      The  gun  must  recoil  an^ 
the  shoulder  recover  position  before  a  second  alignment  cai 
be  taken,  even  if  a  man  has  the  strength  of  Samson  himself. 

An  exactly  similar  proceeding  is  necessary  for  the  test 
a  pigeon  gun,  the  two  barrels  being  patterned  at  distance 
according  to  the  shooter's  handicap,  and  according  to  hi^^ 
quickness,  or  the  reverse,  with  the  second  barrel, 
however,  the  object  is  not  merely  to  touch  the  pigeon, 
scratch   will   generally   break   the   clay,  but  the   live  bii 
requires  smothering  with  shot  that  have  force  enough  to 
to  the  vitals  through  the  backbone  and  feathers.    The  obje 
is  not  merely  to  kill,   but  to  kill  dead  on  the  spot, 
practice  at  real  good  birds  is  necessary  as  much  to  try  tl 
gun  and  the  charge  as  the  shooter. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  either  of  these  pastimes  w^^U 
necessitate  a   very  great   deal   of   practice   at   the   plat^^^n^  ; 
either  by  the  gunmaker  for  the  shooter,  or  by  the  shoot.^^^ 
himself     No   gun   can   be   loaded   to   do   exactly  what      ^^ 
required  offliand.     "The  usual  load"  is  almost  certain    tx) 
be  the  wrong  load  for  the  special  piu'pose  in  view,  althougii 
it  may  be  exactly  what  is  required  for  game  shooting.     T^^ 
plating  a  gun   it   is   well   to   take   absolutely   nothing  fo:r* 
granted.     Every  gun  has  an  individuality,  and  always  mus*: 
have  as   long  as   gunmakers   have   to   regulate   barrels  bv" 
shooting  and  reboring  alternately.      If  they  could  all  be 
turned  out  exactly  to  measure,  the  elasticity  of  the  metal 
would  still  vary,  and  this  variation  is  quite  as  important  a.s 
more  or  less  choke,  although  the  latter  is  easy  to  measure 
and  the  former  is  not.     Guns  made,  therefore,  more  or  less 
by  rule  of  thumb  must  l)e  treated  after  diagnosis.     That  is 
to  siiy,  they  must  be  tested  in  every  possible  way  to  see 
what  is  wrong  with  them,  and  with  what  load  they  perform 
the  best.      Neither  cartridge  case,  nor  primer,  powder,  nor 
wadding  can  be  taken  for  granted.       Possibly  it  wiU  be 
found  that  two  loadings  shoot  equally  well,  and  if  that  is 
so,  always  lean   to  the  light  one  for  the  first   barrel,  and 
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the  heavy  one  for  the  second.     Never  shoot  pigeons  with 
a  j;Ctin  that  you  cannot  plate  to  the  centre  every  time,  shooting 
quickly.     Such  a  gun  either  does  not  suit  the  shooter,  or 
else  it  has  some  bad  fault  of  construction,  probably  the  latter. 
Gunmakers  hardly  ever  re-adjust  the  barrels  of  a  sliot- 
K^i^  after  they  are  once  joined  together,  as  they  do  nearly 
ulwavs  those  of  a  double  rifle,  to  make  them  shoot  both 
to    the  same  spot.     Yet  they  can  no  more  lay  the  one  to 
«lioot  absolutely  true  by  measurement   than  they  can  the 
^tlier.      The  inch  or  two  out  of  truth  that  some  of  them 
"^vill  shoot  may  look  of  small  importance  when  firing  at  a 
^till  object;    but  add   the  deviation  from  accuracy  to  an 
^^x\afi:inar}'  inaccuracy  of  aim  of  ten  inches  or  a  foot,  and 
^^^^'i,*  then  whether  your  shots  would  result  in  kills  or  misses. 
A  really  good  shooting  pigeon  gun  will,  at  forty  yards, 
I>liice,  with  enormous  force,  230  to  250  No.  6  shot  pellets  in 
tlte  30-inch  circle.      Hardly  any  of  them  being  within  three 
^^iclies  of  the  circumference  line,  that  is  to  say,  the  killing 
circle,  will  be  reduced  to  one  of  a  12-inch  radius.     Never 
trust  to  spread  to  catch  the  bird  when  you  are  plating.     In 
^1  circle  such  as  this,  you  can  satisfy  yourself  every  time  to 
«Xii  inch  as  to  whether  the  gun  shot  true  to  the  bullseye  or 
i\()t.     As  to  selected  circles,  of  course,  you  may  be  asked 
to  trust  to  them.     If  you  do,  then  forego  the  pastime  of 
pigeon   shooting,  especially  if  you  desire  to  win  stakes  or 
Hot  to  lose  bets. 

How  TO  Count  the  Records. 

We  often  hear  pigeon  shooting  spoken  of  as  an  admirable 
guide  to  the  best  powders  as  well  as  the  best  gunmakers, 
and  judgments  are  nearly  always  fonned  by  the  number  of 
prizes  credited  to  the  different  makers.  We  have  met  this 
sometimes  by  publishing  an  analysis  of  the  shooting,  showing 
how  those  gunmakers  who  have  had  the  most  chances  to 
win  stand  when  the  proportion  of  chances  to  win  to  actual 
wins  is  discovered.  Very  rarely  have  the  makers  whose 
gims  have  won  most  come  out  at  the  top  of  the  tree  under 
that  method  of  analysis.     It  has  been  objected  with  some 
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show  of  reason  that  if  a  man  has  four  or  five  guns  shooting 
against  one  another,  there  are  not  four  or  five  first  prizes 
in  the  stake,  and  that,  therefore,  this  is  found  to  bring  down 
the  average  when  one  of  the  foiu*  or  five  wins.     That  is  so ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superior  number  of  chances  to 
win  by  reason  of  more  shooters,  should  account  for  more 
stakes  to  the  credit  of  the  gunmaker  who  has  many  guns 
-being  used  than  if  he  had  only  one  in.     This  method  and 
these  objections  may  be  checked  by  counting  the  number 
of  kills  to  misses  made  with  any  two  particular  makers' 
guns  that  it  is  wished  to  contrast  or  compare.     But  even 
that  may  be  objected  to  on  the  groimd  that  it  is  no  possible 
test  of  gunmaking  when  some  of  the  shooters   stand    at 
25  yards  and  others  at  33  yards  from  the  traps.     Any  gmi 
is  good  enough  to  kill  pigeons  that  rise  at  25  yards  from 
the  traps  or  even  27  yards.     It  is  then  all  a  question  of  the 
shooters.     In  order  to  discover  how  much  truth  there  was 
in  the  objection  already  spoken  of,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while,  in  regard  to  the  shooting  during  the  International 
week,   1897,  to   contrast   the   resulting  positions  given   to 
makers  of  guns   by  the   number  of  shots  fired   compared 
to  the  number  of  misses,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  position 
of  these  same  makers  ol)tained  in  another  way ;  that  is  by 
the  proportion  of  chances  to  win  to  actual  wins,  and  in 
doing  so  we  have  discarded  all  distances  below  30  yards. 
It   will   l)e   seen   tliat   we   have   done   this   in   four   tables 
representing  various  distances.     The  first  tiible  deals  witli 
<listances  of  30  yards  and  30^  yards  ;  the  second,  with  31 
and  311  yards  ;  the  third,  with  32  and  32^  yards;  and  the 
fourth  with  33  yards.     We  have  placed  the  makers'  names 
in  the  order  which  the  proportion  of  shots  to  misses  of 
their  guns  gives  to  them,  and  these  positions  can  be  readily 
contrasted  with  the  wins,  and  also  with  the  proportion  of 
wins  to  chances.      It  will  be  observed  that  onlv  once  in 
the  fom*  tables  does  the  winner  under  one  head  correspond 
with   the    winner   under   the   other.     After  al),  the    prizes 
won,  or  even  the  proportion  of  prizes  to  chances  to  win, 
is  not  half  so  good  a  test  of  shooting  as  the  number  of  kills 
in  proportion  to  misses  ;   and  if  this  is  a  test  of  shooting, 
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surely  it  is  an  equally  good  one  of  guns  at  these  distances, 
and  when  the  shooting  is  at  blue  rocks. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fashion  in  pigeon  shooting,  as  in 
most  other  things.  We  can  remember  when  the  wimiing 
^ms  at  these  matches  was  a  play  on  three  names — Grant, 
Purdey,  and  Boss ;  Boss,  Grant,  and  Purdey ;  Piu'dey, 
Grant,  and  Boss.  When  one  did  not  win  the  other  did. 
Now  for  some  reason  that  we  are  (juite  imable  to  explain, 
we  hardly  ever  see  Grant's  name  at  pigeon  shooting 
matches.  We  rather  fancy  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
enei^y  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  habitual  pigeon  shooters. 
They  require  a  very  great  deal  to  be  done  for  them  by 
their  gun,  or  rather  cartridge  makers,  and  it  is  the  last 
new  thing,  and  who  can  get  the  most  out  of  it,  that  serves 
their  turn.  Loading  cartridges  for  pigeon  shooting  is  a 
very  diflFerent  affair  to  loading  for  game  shooting;  very 
nmcli  more  care  and  attenticm  is  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
some  of  the  gunmakers  profess  to  have  secrets  al)out 
Icmding  that  assist  to  Imng  their  names  l)efore  the  public  by 
the  successes  of  their  cartridges  at  pigeon-shooting  matches. 

Curiously  enough  the  cartridge  makers'  names  are  not 
much  reported  by  the  Press,  although  the  gim  an(l  powder 
makers  always  are ;  yet  it  is  he  who  turns  out  the  finished 
article  that  the  sportsman  deals  with.  He  cares  nothing 
for  the  cartridge-case  maker,  the  cap  maker,  nor  the  powder 
maker.  To  him  amnumition  means  loaded  cartridires,  and 
the  loader  who  gives  him  the  best  is  the  one  for  liim.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  think  the  sportsmen  wrong  in  this  It 
behoves  the  gunmakers  to  know  all  alxmt  cartridge-case 
and  cap  makers,  and  to  test  all  powders  and  all  primei\s  so 
-as  to  insure  giving  the  utmost  velocity  to  the  shot  witliout 
undue  strain  upon  the  gun  or  unl)earable  kick  upon  the 
•shoulder.  If  sportsmen  went  into  all  this,  they  would  have 
time  for  nothing  else,  for  it  is  a  business  of  itself,  and  one 
that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  each  gunmaker 
to  understand  thoroughly.  That  some  of  them  supply 
-cartridges  greatly  superior  to  others  is  a  fact,  although 
they,  may  use  precisely  the  same  powder,  the  same  cap 
4ind  case,  and  similar  shot. 
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Some  results  of  the  International  week  at  Hnrlingha 
and  the  Gun  Club,  1897:— 

30  AND  30J  Yards. 


Gunmakera'  Names. 


Chances. 


Wins. 


Shots. 


Mia.<9e(l. 


A\'estlev  Richards 

Cogswell  and  Harrison. 

Woodward 

Guvot 

Lebeau    

Churchill    

Purdey   

Holland 

B<xlson    

Atkin 

Blanchard  

Greener 

Powell    

Lang  

C.  Lancaster  

Braddlev     

Boss    

Lang  and  Husscv 

KeilTv "• 

Leeson    


*> 

3 

3 

8 

25 

55 

t 

3 

0 
•) 

8 

10 
*) 

1 
1 

6 

8 
1 


0 

9 

0 

17 

0 

11 

0 

14 

0 

U 

2 

103 

H, 

274 

0 

28 

0 

12 

0 

32 

0 

7 

A 

34 

0 

34 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

4 

0 

16 

0 

1 

3 

3 

24 

66 

t 

3 

9 

2 

10 

10 
•> 

mm 

1 
1 

5 
2 

10 

1 


31  AND  3U  Yards. 


Gunniakers'  NanieH. 


Chances. 


Wins. 


Shots. 


Mis8e<l 


Greener 

Holland  

Lang  and  Husse  v 

Churchill    \ 

Atkin 

Guyot 

Purde V   

Boss    

Lebeau    

C.  Lancaster 

Blanchard  

WcxKlward 

Powell    

Cogswell  and  Harrison 

Reilly 

Westlev  Richards 


1 

3 

1 

13 

1 
13 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 


0 

o' 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


h 


6 
15 

6 
46 


0 


11 


3 

1 

37 

14 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

3 

*> 

1 

3 
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32  AND  32i  Yards. 


Gunmakers'  Names. 


Greener 

Churchill    

Boss     

Purdey   

C.  Lancaster 

Guyot 

Atkiti 

Holland 

Reilly 

Liel>eau   

Blanchard  

Lang  and  Hussey 

Woodward 

Cogswell  and  Harrison 

Ebralj 

I>ougall  


Chances. 


19 
5 

31 
1 
2 
4 

6 

o 

»d 

2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Wins. 


1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Shota. 


11 

60 

18 

87 

3 

6 

11 

12 

8 

4 
o 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Missed. 


1 
16 
5 
28 
1 
3 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


33  Yards. 


(lunmakers'  Names. 

Chances. 

Wins. 

Shots. 

Missed. 

l^l^dev   

3 
3 
4 

0 
0 
0 

24 
12 
17 

3 

PoM-ell    

2 

Greener 

4 

We  may,  of  course,  think  that  a  great  many  of  these 
results  depend  upon  the  men  who  use  the  guns.  No  doubt 
that  is  true.  But  whether  we  could  go  as  far  as  to  say  the 
same  men  using  other  gims  would  have  occupied  the  same 
positions  is  quite  another  matter.  What  we  can  safely 
believe  is  that  the  same  gims  in  other  hands  would  not 
have  come  out  so  well.  What  we  think  is  clearly  obvious 
from  these  tables  is  that  there  are  three  ways  of  testing 
the  gunmakers  by  the  pigeon-shooting  results,  and  that  no 
two  of  them  agree.  The  usual  one  of  counting  wins  is 
clearly  not  in  it  with  either  of  the  others,  and  yet  that  is. 
the  only  one  that  has  for  many  years  been  relied  upon  by 
readers  of  the  records,  whatever  may  have  been  done  by 
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those  who  have  seen  the  shooting.  Xow  that  game  giins 
are  mostly  cyHnders  or  modified  chokes,  and  pigeon  guns 
are  almost  exclusively  choke-bores,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  records  of  pigeon  shooting  are  of  much  less  value 
as  indicative  of  good  gunmaking  for  sport,  than  they  were 
once.  It  is  clear  that  the  gun  which  will  best  kill  pigeons 
is  not  the  gun  which  will  best  stop  driven  groiLse  or 
rocketing  pheasants.  But  the  records  may  indicate  who 
is  at  the  moment  the  most  capable  man,  on  the  principle 
that  a  man  who  can  do  one  thing  well  can  equally  well  do 
anything  else.  Unfortunately  that  does  not  always  follow. 
The  gunmaker  who  devotes  his  attention  to  sport  and 
sportsmen  cannot  l)e  always  engaged  in  the  study  of  pigeon 
shooters'  form  or  examining  pigeon  guns  and  cartridges. 
He  is  far  better  employing  his  time. 

Powder  Makers  and   Prjeon   Shots. 

There  has  of  late  arisen  a  curious  competition  between 
gunpowder  makers  for  the  patronage  of  pigeon  shots,  under 
the  false  impression,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  what  pigeon 
shooters  use  to-day  game  shooters  will  use  to-morrow.  We 
have  discussed  this  question  latterly  with  various  powder- 
makers,  and  with  gunmakers  who  supply  pigeon  shooters 
with  their  guns  and  cartridges,  and  we  have  heard  the 
opinions  of  the  competitors  themselves,  and  we  propose  to 
set  forth  the  views  of  all  three  classes  as  clearly  as  we  are 
able.  First  of  all,  the  powder  and  gun  makers  are  very 
well  aware  that  the  supplying  of  pigeon  shooters  themselves 
is  too  insignificant  a  business  to  cultivate ;  but  some  of 
them  believe  that  game  shooters  follow  as  a  guide  to  them- 
selves what  the  pigeon  shooters  do,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
advertisement  is  worth  having  when  their  powder  wins 
prizes.  We  gi'ant  that  there  was  a  time  when  this  was  the 
case,  but  that  was  twenty  to  twenty -five  years  ago,  and 
before  powder-makers  hit  upon  the  idea  of  "running" 
pigeon  shooters  as  their  advertisement.  This  they  practi- 
cally  do  now ;  it  is  done  in  various  ways,  but  the  most 
favoured  just  now  is  the  doubling  of  the  prizes  by  certain 
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powder- makers  when  they  happen  to  be  won  by  the 
use,  throughout  the  contest,  of  the  particular  powder  made 
by  these  pushing  manufacturers.  In  the  first  place  this 
liberality  is  jumped  at  by  some  of  the  shooters,  some  of 
whom  are  heard  to  confess  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  powder  if  such  advertisement  is  wanted  by 
the  manufacturers  of  it.  The  obvious  reply  to  that  would 
l)e  that,  if  the  pigeon  shooters  really  thought  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  the  powder  they  would  be  the  last  to  use 
a  bad  article  when  shooting  for  prizes.  That,  however,  is  of 
the  character  of  the  all  too  obvious — too  apparent  not  to  have 
a  weak  place  in  it.  No  two  powders  made  differ  so  much  as 
to  double  or  halve  the  chances  of  the  shooters ;  yet  some  of 
the  powder-makers  double  the  former's  chances  for  them 
by  the  simple  process  of  doubling  the  prize-money  when  a 
jmrticular  powder  is  used.  As  the  above  remarks  were 
written  in  May  1898,  there  may  have  been  a  change  for  the 
better  since. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  worst  powder  in  the  market 
could  soon  obtain  the  best  advertisement  on  such  lines  as 
these,  because,  as  most  of  the  events  are  handicaps,  the 
worse  the  powder  a  man  habitually  shoots  with  the  nearer 
he  will  be  put  to  the  traps,  and  whether  he  shoots  at 
twentv-four  yards  or  thirty-three  vards  he  claims  the  double 
prize  on  the  assumption  that  he  has  influenced  the  public 
judgment  by  shooting  with  a  particular  gunpowder.  We 
have  an  opinion  that  the  powder-maker  is  making  a  mistake 
in  that  he  does  not  credit  shooting  men  with  connnon 
intelligence,  and  he  is  misinformed  in  thinking  that  the 
average  game  shooter  is  a  big  fool. 

For  our  part  we  thought  it  wise  to  drop  reports  in 
Land  and  Water  of  pigeon  shooting  at  Hurlingham  and 
the  Gun  Club  years  ago,  when  most  men  first  discovered 
that  they  preferred  not  to  shoot  in  their  own  names. 
[We  are  pleased  to  see  that  assumed  names  are  now 
gradually  dropping  out  again.]  Of  course,  we  mrke 
exception  of  the  International  week,  which  has  always 
attracted  a  large  number  of  shooters  who  are  careless  who 
knows  what  they  do.     If  anything  connected   with  pigeon 
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shooting  would  point  to  the  makers  of  the  best  guns  and 
the  best  powders,  the  International  week  would  do  it, 
provided  gunmakers  and  powder-makers  would  leave 
shooters  alone  to  choose  the  guns  and  powders  they  prefer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  done,  and  if  a  man  is  a 
particularly  good  shot  he  will  probably  obtain  both  his 
cartridges  and  his  guns  for  nothing,  and  pay  the  gunmaker 
and  powder-maker  with  no  thanks  and  less  money  for  pro- 
viding them.  If  there  are  game  shots  who  do  not  know  all 
this,  we  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  should 
do  so,  for  it  appears  to  us  that  a  sport  has  gone  very  far 
indeed  in  the  wrong  direction  when  most  of  the  best  horses 
are  nobbled  and  the  rest  are  not  worth  getting  at.  There 
is  clearly  nothing  dishonest  in  the  nobbled  nor  in  the 
nobblers ;  nevertheless,  it  hardly  accords  with  British  ideas 
of  sport  when  men  willingly  handicap  themselves  in  order 
to  double  their  winnings.  It  savours  slightly  of  profes- 
sionalism. It  is  quite  as  unsportsmanlike  as  pulling  a 
horse,  and  the  only  difference,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that 
it  is  not  dishonest.  We  cannot  understand  why  it  has  been 
countenanced  at  the  clubs,  for  assuredly  their  members 
can  do  without  these  doubled  prizes. 

To  the  game  shooter  the  records  of  pigeon  shooting  as 
now  carried  on  can  be  of  no  possible  value  unless  he  can 
tell  what  passes  behind  the  scenes.  If  he  happen  to  be  a 
crack  pigeon  shooter  himself  he  may  have  discovered  that 
all  the  possible  winnings  are  not  publicly  advertised,  and 
when  once  this  is  discovered  he  will  pay  very  little  attention 
to  the  records  and  the  prizes  won  as  to  what  powder,  or 
cartridges,  or  guns  are  used,  and  will  not  settle  his  own 
practice  in  imitation  of  pigeon  shooters. 

Another  thing  he  should  know  is  that  the  very  men 
who  shoot  with  a  particular  powder  at  pigeons  frequently 
use  something  else  at  game. 

We  never  thought  that  it  was  much  of  an  advertisement 
for  either  gim  or  powder  makers  when  the  winners  had  a 
six  or  eight  yards'  allowance,  as  frequently  happens  in  the 
handicap  shooting  ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  shooting  at 
distances  at  which  it  is  no  credit  to  kill,  the  competitors. 
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are  bribed  to  use  a  particular  kind  of  powder,  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  use,  it  only  has  to  be  publicly  known 
to  be  regarded  as  a  very  costly  method  of  advertising  a  bad 
or  moderate  performance. 

We  do  not  wish  our  remarks  to  be  applied  to  pigeon 
shooting  in  the  past,  for  it  is  only  very  lately  that  the 
objectionable  practice  of  converting  Hurlingham  and  the 
Gun  Club  into  a  powder-maker's  advertisement  has  grown 
up,  and  we  would  suggest  to  those  concerned  that  imless 
they  wish  to  kill  the  credit  of  pigeon  shooting  altogether 
and  "  blow  upon  "  their  own  productions,  it  would  be  wise 
to  allow  all  the  competitors  to  revert  to  their  own  normal 
state  of  free  choice. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  sure  that  the  present  system 
cannot  go  on  for  very  long.  Urst  of  all,  pigeon  shooting, 
in  the  partial  absence  of  shooters'  names,  is  of  no  interest 
whatever  to  the  public,  except  as  a  competition  between 
gunmakers  and  powder-makers,  and  we  would  ask 
whether,  when  results  are,  like  Dickon,  of  Jockey  of 
Norfolk  feme,  both  bought  and  sold,  by  doubling  prizes, 
the  Press  can  long  go  on  publishing  the  records.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  Press  that  is  the  worst  evildoer  in  the  matter. 
Without  it  the  abuse  would  not  exist,  for  the  advertisement 
would  not  be  worth  paying  for  without  it  was  reported. 
The  records  of  pigeon  shooting  have  by  process  of  time 
become  a  mechanical  record,  without  any  attempt  at  real 
explanation  or  analysis.  If  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
information  as  to  the  reasons,  well  known  upon  the  ground, 
for  using  the  powders  and  the  guns  of  makers,  we  should 
have  nothing  to  say,  but  at  the  present  moment  they  are 
absolutely  misleading  as  free  advertisements,  and  as  records 
of  sport  they  do  not  exist ;  that  is,  some  of  the  competitors 
take  the  greatest  care  that  their  names  shall  not  appear  in 
print.  How  the  capital  sportsmen  who  manage  these  things 
<5an  have  allowed  such  practices  to  grow  up  in  the  fashion- 
able clubs  we  cannot  say  ;  but  can  only  assimie  that  the 
growth  has  been  too  slow  and  too  gradual  to  startle  them 
into  observing  to  what  it  tends. 

As  these  competitions   take   place  at   private  clubs,  it 
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would  be  easy  to  stop  all  publication  of  the  results.  That 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  use  of  assumed  names. 
The  use  of  the  latter,  coupled  with  the  cultivation  of 
reporting  in  the  Press,  is  at  first  sight  inexplicable,  but  as 
a  good  many  members  are  interested  in  the  gun  trade — 
and  some  are,  we  believe,  proprietors  of  gun  businesses — 
it  becomes  easier  to  understand  why  publicity  should  he 
cultivated  for  the  guns  and  the  powders  used,  and  why  the 
personal  element  should  observe  that  modesty  that  is  only 
ecpialled  and  rarely  excee<led  by  the  rtf/m^*-lovers  generally. 

We  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  pigeon 
shooting  as  such,  and  against  pigeon  shooting  as  it  is 
carried  on  we  could  not  say  half  as  nuich  as  some  shooteis 
themselves  sav  when  tliev  shoot  un<ler  assumed  names. 
If  anvbody  should  know  whether  it  is  worthv  to  associate 
their  names  with,  it  is  they  themselves.  In  making  this 
observation  we  do  not  for  a  moment  hint  at  anything  that 
we  have  not  said  The  worst  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  it  is  that  it  is  professional,  or  at  the  very  least 
that  it  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  makers'  amateur 
by  many  of  the  shooters.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  maker ;  nothing  against  the  makers'  amateur ;  l)ut  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  publishing  the  records  as 
guides  to  sportsmen  without  observation  as  to  how  thev 
are  got,  when  it  is  well  known  on  the  ground  that  men 
<lo  not  shoot  with  that  which  thev  like  l)est,  but  with  that 
which  it  pays  best  to  use. 

Since  this  article  first  appeared  in  May  189S,  we  have 
heard  it  has  provoked  some  ill  feeling.  One  mend)er  of 
the  clubs  has  particularlv  asked  whv  he  should  not  shoot 
in  an  assumed  name  if  he  likes,  and  what  Inisiness  it  is  of 
ours?  We  are  sorrv  to  have  injured  anvbodv's  feelin^^s, 
and  we  cannot  give  any  reason  why  the  particular  meml)er 
should  publish  his  doings  to  the  world.  As  private  clul)s 
let  them  shut  out  the  IM^ess ;  as  public  events  there 
should  be  no  secrecy.  Either  of  these  would  J)e  equally 
satisfactorv. 

It  is  obviously  only  when  the  pul)licity  given  to  the 
doings  of  private  clubs  is  used  to  mislead  the  public  that 
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we  have,  as  a  member  of  the  Press,  any  right  to  say  a  word. 
What  the  member  in  question  might  do  privately  obviously 
would  not  interest  us,  or  the  public. 

We  may  say  that  each  of  the  po\vder-makers  have  since 
assured  us  that  they  do  not  practise  the  method  we  have 
condemned,  but  thev  each  admit  that  it  has  been  done, 
akhough  not  by  them.  Powder  that  is  good  for  winning 
prizes  at  pigeon  matches  may  be  powder  that  spoils  guns ; 
there  certainly  is  one  such  on  the  market :  so  we  suggest 
that  if  game  shooters  foHow  pigeon  shooters'  doings  they 
should  look  to  the  cleaning  of  their  guns. 

We  understand  that  Lord  Monson,  as  manager  at 
Hurlingham,  refused  the  public  offer  of  doubled  prizes, 
which  was  accepted  at  the  (xun  Cluli.  He  therefore  did 
all  in  his  power,  but  he  could  not  prevent  these  offers  being 
privately  made  and  accepted. 

Wild  Pkjeox  Shooting. 

If  shooting  pigeons  from  traps  is  Imt  poor  sport,  the 
wild  pigeon  upon  occasion  gives  the  crack  shot  wonderful 
practice.  Whether  the  rock  pigeons  are  shot  from  boats 
on  the  sea  as  the  birds  dart  out  of  the  cliff  caves,  or 
whether  the  wood  pigeon,  when  congregated  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  is  made  the  suliject  of  sport,  there  is,  in  neither 
ease,  any  room  for  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  shooting. 
These  birds  alter  their  direction  on  catching  sight  of  the 
fling  of  the  gun  to  the  shoulder,  and  are  therefore  generally 
nmcli  more  difficult  than  any  driven  game.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  shooting  of  the  wood  pigeon,  kindly  sent 
to  us  some  years  ago  by  l^ord  Walsingham.  As  we  have 
misse<l  many  a  chance  of  making  a  bag  of  the  sort  by  not 
knowing  the  value  of  decoys  when  great  flocks  of  pigeons 
were  about,  we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  knew 
no  more  than  we  did. 

Lord  Walsingham  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  your  correspondent  '  Cymyniyn '  is 
correct  in  thinking  that  my  bag  of  121  wood-pigeons,  to  which  he 
aUudes,  is  not  the  top  score.      I   can  well  believe  that  it  could  be 
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largely  exceeded  under  favourable  conditions  ;  indeed,  on  looking 
back  at  old  game-books,  I  find  some  of  my  own  highest  scores,  as 
follows,  beating  it  on  two  occasions : — 


Year. 

Date. 

No.  of 
Pigeons. 

Where 
killed. 

CircunistanceH. 

1869 

Nov.  13. 

69 

Narford 

Among  beeches. 

1869 

Dec.  29. 

83 

Holkham 

Among  evergreen  oaks,  in  snow. 

1883 

Feb.  14. 

89 

Merton 

Coming  to  feed  on  a  clover  layer. 

1867 

Dec.    7. 

97 

Merton 

Over  oaks,  snow  and  wind. 

1869 

Dec.    1. 

102 

Merton 

Over  beeches,  in  a  snow  storm. 

1887 

Dec.    3. 

121 

Merton 

Over  oaks. 

1870 

Aug.  1 2. 

124 

Merton 

Among    sheaves    of     barlev    at 
harvest  time. 

1884 

Jan.  28. 

125 

Merton 

Over  oaks,  high  wind. 

"  On  December  3,  1887,  which  is  the  day  mentioned  in  your  paper, 
there  was  a  thin  layer  of  snow  on  the  ground,  but  no  snow  falling 
and  very  little  wind,  thus  two  of  the  most  favourable  weather 
-conditions  for  this  kind  of  sport  were  absent.  Moreover,  having  to 
catch  a  train  to  London,  I  lost  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time 
birds  might  have  been  killed.  A  very  large  number  of  pigeons  had 
.arrived  a  few  days  previously  to  feed  upon  the  fallen  acorns  in  an 
open  wood  of  very  high  oaks.  Without  being  able  to  give  an 
-accurate  measure  of  these  trees,  I  may  say  that  they  are  of  nearly 
200  years'  growth,  and  I  have  seen  no  taller  oaks  in  any  part  of 
England.  Six  men  and  boys  were  posted  in  neighbouring  coverts, 
also  frequented  by  pigeons,  at  distances  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  two  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  stood.  They  were  onlered 
to  walk  about  and  to  disturb  the  birds  wherever  more  than  two  or 
three  settled  together.  Thus  the  pigeons  were  kept  all  day  on  the 
move  and  were  constantly  flying  over  within  view  of  my  decovs: 
these  consisted  of  three  stuffed  birds  fastened  by  copper  wire  on  the 
upper  branches  of  a  small  tree  which  stood  by  itself  among  a  group 
of  high  oaks.  In  addition  to  these,  the  twenty  or  thirty  birds  which 
first  fell  to  the  gim  were  set  up  in  scattered  groups  on  the  ground  in 
the  most  open  places,  the  snow  being  scraped  away  around  them  to 
make  them  more  conspicuous  and  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
feeding  where  acorns  were  easily  accessible.  The  greater  number  of 
birds  killed  during  the  day  were  nearly  half  as  high  again  as  the 
trees,  some  a  good  deal  higher ;  others,  of  course,  were  shot  when 
dipping  to  the  decoys,  and  on  two  occasions  flocks  of  more  than  fifty 
birds  chased  by  a  falcon  dashed  through  the  branches  close  to  mv 
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Lead,  each  bird  avoiding  the  twigs  by  a  tortuous  line  of  flight  which 
reminded  one  of  the  waved  or  zigzag  lines  across  a  meteorological 
diagram.  In  these  cases  no  bird  flew  straight  for  more  than  five  or 
six  yards,  and  the  pace  at  which  they  went  was  no  less  surprising  than 
the  roaring  sound  made  by  their  many  wings.  On  both  occasions  I 
signally  failed  to  score  with  my  first  barrel,  although  the  bird  was  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  off  The  only  circumstance  that  gave  me 
any  considerable  advantage  during  the  day  was  that  by  putting  on  a 
white  shirt  over  my  shooting  coat  and  a  white  cap  on  my  head,  I  was 
able  to  stand  out  in  the  snow  in  an  open  place,  having  no  necessity 
for  further  concealment." 


Plating  Guns  for  Pigeon  Shooting. 

"  Sporting  guns  and  gunpowder  "  is  a  reprint  of  reports 
of  experiments  that  have  previously  appeared  in  the  Field. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  think  gun  and  powder  experiments 
of  this  sort  are  of  much  interest  to  sportsmen ;  but  as  the 
principles  on  which  many  of  these  records  are  based  seem 
to  be  entirely  wrong  ones,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  some 
generally  accepted  fallacies  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  getting  the  last  ounce  out  of  their  gmis,  as 
those  who  take  up  pigeon  shooting  must  be.  The  Field 
loading  was  rediscovered  in  about  the  year  1878.  It  had 
pre\iously  been  advocated  by  the  late  Joseph  Lang,  and 
really  is  the  only  practical  outcome  of  all  the  experiments 
recorded  in  the  reprint  from  the  Field.  Lang  had  advanced 
this  system  in  1858. 

In  spite  of  the  many  costly  instiiimeiits  that  it  has 
required  to  make  all  these  experiments — with  force  gauges, 
chronographs,  recoil  measures,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  up  to  the  year  before  his  death  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  an  expert  of  the  first  water,  preferred  to 
make  his  penetration  tests  for  powders  and  guns  with  the 
old-fashioned  tin  powder  canister.  Moreover,  one  gun- 
maker,  C'hmxjhill,  whose  guns  are  coming  to  the  front  for 
pigeon  shooting  only  less  fast  than  his  cartridges,  uses  no 
other  test.  We  willingly  grant  that  this  would  never  do 
for  a  public  competitive  trial ;  but,  then,  who  wants  a 
public  competitive  trial  ?     It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
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events  have  alwavs  been  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the 
best  London  makers.  Now,  that  is  not  the  way  to  hohl  a 
trial  of  guns.  If  a  private  individual  wants  to  see  what 
the  gunmakers  can  do,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  do  so. 
For  instance,  some  time  previously  to  the  London  gun  trials, 
at  which  choke-l)ores  were  first  entered,  we  had  a  private 
trial,  at  which  the  very  makers  who  refused  entry  in 
public,  very  obligingly  sent  guns  to  us  with  a  view  to  selling 
them. 

It  is  now  generally  a<lmitted,  we  think,  that  the  force 
gauge  is  not  a  true  test ;  that  the  chronogi'aph  is  useless 
beyond  ten  yards  with  small  shot ;  and  we  know  that  the 
recoil  test  is  a  test  of  something,  perhaps,  but  not  of  what 
the  shoulder  feels.  This  can  never  be  measured  by  a  spring, 
and  one,  too,  that  gives  a  constantly  increasing  resistance 
We  do  not  want  to  know  what  amount  of  push  there  may 
be,  but  what  is  the  value — the  negative  value — of  the  blow 
one  is  to  receive  with  every  discharge.  We  cannot  follow 
Mr.  Toms,  the  Editor  of  the  Field,  in  his  remarks  about 
the  recoil  gauge.     He  says  : — 

"  So  far  as  our  experiments  have  yet  gone,  they  appear  to  show 
that  the  actual  amount  of  recoil  exhibited  by  small  amis  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  estimated  from  the  formula*  ordinarily  found 
in  military  text-books.  This  we  attribute  to  the  fact  that  such 
fonnuLc  only  take  into  consideration  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the 
body  j)rojected,  and  disregard  any  additional  work  that  may  be  done 
in  the  interval  between  the  ignition  of  the  ]>owder  and  the  clearing 
out  of  the  powder  gases.  That  a  considerable  amount  of  work  must 
be  done  during  this  interval  appears  obvious,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  friction al  resistance  of  the  shot  and  the  force 
employed  in  expelling  the  colunm  of  compressed  air  in  front  of  the 
projectile.  But  in  big  guns  these  items  probably  form  nuich  less 
important  factors  than  in  small  arms,  because  the  amount  of  air- 
resistance  {j>er  sqiurrf  hich)  in  Iront  of  a  bullet  or  shot-charge 
weighing  an  ounce  or  less  may  be  as  great  as  in  front  of  a  projectile 
weighing  about  a  ton,  whereas  the  pressure  per  scpiare  inch  Miltyl 
the  projectile  is  trifling  in  the  sporting  gun  as  compared  with  that 
in  large  ordnance. 

"  At  all  events,  it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  recoil  exhibited 
by  a  giui  bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the 
projectile ;  but  that  it  varies  with  the  kind  of  powder  and  shot  used, 
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and  some  other  conditions.  There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  recoiK 
with  a  definite  muzzle  velocity,  on  tiring  a  spherical  ball  from  11 
smooth-bore  with  3drs.  of  powder ;  and  on  tiring  a  similar  charge  of 
IK)wder,  from  the  same  gim,  with  a  charge  of  small  shot  of  the  sam(^ 
weight  as  the  bullet,  the  increased  friction  in  the  barrel  may  greatly 
reduce  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  shot,  yet  leave  the  recoil  very  little 
altered,  or  occasionally  the  recoil  may  even  show  an  increase,  as  in 
some  of  the  instances  here  recorded.  Again,  when  a  barrel  is  foul, 
the  velocity  of  the  projectile  is  greatly  diminished,  but  the  amoimt 
of  retoil  is  not  diminished  in  the  same  ratio.  Thus,  the  doctrine  that 
•  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite '  does  not  appear  to  work 
satisfactorilv  when  taken  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  it  has  often 
lK?en  applied  in  the  fornuilie  of  military  text-books. 

*  If  action  and  reaction  can  be  relied  upon  for  estimating  the 
re<'oil  of  the  gim  from  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  shot,  it  should 
likewise  be  applicable  to  the  converse  process  of  estimating  muzzle 
vrlrM-ity  from  the  amount  of  recoil.  But,  on  adopting  such  a  course, 
Wf  find  that  the  estimatc*d  muzzle  velocity  stands  hundreds  of  feet 
hiijher  than  the  actual  speed  which  the  chronograph  records.  We^ 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  sjx^ed  of  the  projectile  merely  indicates 
thf  en*'rtive  icnrk  performed  by  the  ()owder  in  imparting  energy  to 
till*  shot  :  xrhereax  rvinl  /.s  (/  rt'pvf'sf'ntdfion  nf  fitc  total  frnrk 
jtrrfttrinrd  in  the  gini — that  is  to  say,  it  includes  the  luw-c^Wtive 
irtn'k  jKTfonned  in  over(*oming  frictional  and  other  resistances,  as 
w«*ll  Its  the  enei^y  transferred  to  the  projectile ;  and  in  some  instances 
th«-  non-etfective  portion  apj)ears  to  bt*  the  larger  of  the  two." 

This  reprint  occurs  in  1^97,  whereas  on  ISth  March,  1899^ 
we  find  the  following  contradictory  authoritative  Editorial 
opinion  expresse<l  in  the  Field: — 

•  Any  olistruction  at  the   nuizzle  to  the  passage  of  the  projectile 
tends  to  drag  the  barrel  forward,  and  therefore  to  lessen  the  recoil." 

ThiLs  we  liave  it  implied  that  fouling  tends  to  diminish 
recoil,  and  asserted  that  anv  obstniction  at  the  muzzle  also 
d(»es  so.  Both  propositions  are  contmdicted  by  the  italicised 
portions  of  the  above  (quotation. 

Mr.  Toms  makes  the  recoil  of  a  71b.  gun  35  ft. -pounds, 
wlieix*as  the  energ}'  of  an  ounce  of  shot  travelling  at  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  1,200  ft. -seconds  is  1,400  ft. -pounds 
roughly.  How  he  can,  without  taking  the  velocity  of 
recoil,  convert  his  35  pimnds  of  weighed  recoil  into  **  foot- 
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pounds"  to  compare  with  a  velocity  record,  we  cannot 
•conceive.     It  seems  clear  that  he  has  omitted  to  take  into 

consideration  that  the  formula  ^^^  is  a  record  of  time  as 

well  as  work  done.  It  is  impossible  to  get  an  answer  in 
foot-pounds  out  of  a  pair  of  scales  for  measuring  dead 
weight,  and  yet  this  is  the  equivalent  of  Mr.  Toms'  measure 
of  recoil  in,  as  he  supposes,  **  foot-pounds." 

Pads  or  Chronograph. 

We  believe  that  the  chronograph  has  a  value  for  the 
powder-maker,  but  we  doubt  its  value  as  a  t6st  for  the 
finished  article — the  cartridge.  In  order  to  support  om* 
assertion  that  country  gunmakers  and  sportsmen  require 
none  of  these  costly  instruments,  we  will  explain  a  few  of 
the  faults  that  never  have  been  overcome  in  the  chronograph 
as  a  test  for  shot-gun  cartridges.  The  most  experienceil 
users  of  the  chronograph  now  test  their  powders  at  ten 
metres  distance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  this  is 
the  furthest-away  distance  that  is  at  all  reliable.  At  this 
distance  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  shot  ball,  or  not, 
very  much,  for  balled  shot  would  not  necessarily  be  there 
before  the  rest  of  the  load.  The  shot  are  all  verv  near 
together,  and  **  stringing "  makes  but  little  difference 
between  the  first  shot  and  the  last  at  that  <listance.  But  it 
is  admitted  that  the  chronograph  is  of  little  or  no  use  at 
forty  yards ;  first,  because  two  shots  sticking  together,  when 
there  are  any,  travel  faster  than  single  shot,  and  give  the 
record ;  second,  because  when  there  is  stringing  of  the 
shot,  one  after  the  other,  as  in  wild  shots,  no  knowledge 
of  it  is  given  by  the  chronogi-aph,  and  it  is  the  first  shot 
that  gives  the  record.  There  is  not,  in  practice,  any  means 
of  dividing  pattern  and  penetration  one  from  the  other. 
The  shooter  wants  both,  and  the  game  must  have  both  if  it 
is  to  die  that  sudden  death  that  the  true  sportsman  loves 
to  see.  But  the  chronograph  does  divide  pattern  and 
penetration.  It  is  the  slow  igniting  powders  that  give  the 
patterns,  according  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  gun- 
makers  who  ever  lived.     Besides  this  we  can  confirm  it  by 
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oui'  experience  at  another  crack  maker's,  for  when  trying 
Mr.  Holland's  cylinder  gun,  previously  reported  in  Land  and^ 
Water,  it  was  E.C.  that  gave  an  average  pattern  of  160 
No.  6  shot  in  the  30-inch  circle — the  highest  cylinder 
pattern  ever  recorded  with  1|  oz.  of  shot.  But  it  is  not  the 
slow  igniting  powders  that  will  give  the  best  chronograph 
results  at  ten  metres,  and  yet  they  will  give  the  penetration 
pads  a  wonderful  doing  at  forty  yards.  The  fact  is  that  you 
must  have  quick  ignition  to  please  the  chronograph,  and 
slow  ignition  for  pattern  and  penetration,  without  balling, 
at  forty  yards. 

For  the  purpose  of  test,  therefore,  we  much  prefer 
Pettitt's  pads  to  the  chronograph,  but  used  as  we  used 
them  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  we  tested  Mr.  Greener's 
first  choke-bore  against  our  own  cylinder.  Then  it  was 
the  fashion  to  use  a  45-slieet  pad,  and  count  the  number  of 
sheets  pierced  by  a  single  shot,  and  call  that  the  penetration 
of  the  gun.  That  was  absiu^d,  for  it  had  the  fault  of  the 
chronograph,  and  a  couple  of  shot  stuck  together  would 
advance  the  record  and  destroy  its  truth.  We  used  20-sheet 
pa<ls  and  counted  as  the  penetration  of  the  shot  the  pro- 
portion of  pellets  through,  to  those  that  struck  the  pad. 
We  advise  every  gunmaker  to  do  the  same.  The  pads  are 
less  than  half  the  cost  to  start  with,  and  the  record  is  that 
of  the  average  of  the  pellets,  instead  of  being  that  of  one 
shot  pellet.  But  this  is  not  all  of  the  methods  within  the 
country  gunmaker's  reach  for  testing  penetration,  or,  if  you 
like,  "energy."  No  instrument  is  of  the  least  use  for  the 
testing  of  recoil.  There  are  instruments  that  will  give  some 
record  of  recoil,  but  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  "  kick,"  and 
that  is  what  we  want  to  know  about.  Total  energy,  as. 
the  inventors  of  these  instruments  understand  it,  may  be 
represented  by  a  pleasant  prolonged  push.  If  so,  there  is" 
no  "  kick  "  at  all.  "  Kick  "  is  something  sudden  and  violent,  it 
is  always  present  when  quick  powders  are  used,  and  these  as 
a  rule  are  not  productive  of  much  "energy"  in  recoil,  as 
measured  by  the  machines.  The  Field  has  abandoned  its 
"  force  gauge  "  or  its  spring  measure  of  the  force  of  the  shot 
after  much  outside  persuasion,  and  it  has  now  put  the  spring 
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behind  the  gun  to  take  recoil.     We  think  that  as  bad  as  we 
always  held  the  other  to  be. 


Gun  Patterns. 

We  have  always  thought  that  Mr.  Greener  leans  too 
much  to  a  reliance  upon  the  selected  circle  in  testing  shot- 
guns. What  he  says  about  it  is  that  any  variation  from  the 
centre  is  the  fault  of  the  shooter,  and  not  of  the  gun.  But 
against  this  we  might  point  out  that  a  rifle  that  was  ottered 
for  sale  by  a  gunmaker  on  that  principle  would  not  readily 
find  a  purchaser.  A  rifle-maker  is  obliged  to  show  that  his 
weapon  will  repeat  its  shooting  into  the  bullseye  time  after 
time.  If  there  is  any  difliculty  in  aiming  acciuiitely  at  the 
target  with  the  shot-gmi,  we  shouhl  say  that  it  is  either 
the  fault  of  the  gun  or  the  clumsiness  of  the  constiiiction 
of  the  rib  and  false  breech  which  prevent  the  shooter  from 
knowing  exactly  where  he  is  shooting.  We  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  another  place,  but  Mr.  Greener's  l)ook 
necessitates  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Greener  records  some  useful  experiments  on  the 
patterns  of  various  guns  and  charges.  Nobody  (with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Griffith,  of  the  Schultze  Powder 
Company)  has  experimented  as  much  for  pattern  as  the 
author  of  **  The  Gun  and  its  Development."     He  says  : — 

"At  forty  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  it  has  been  proved  that 
on  frequent  occasions  a  few  pellets  of  the  charge  will  be  found  ten. 
fifteen,  and  even  twenty  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  bod\*  of  the 
charge:  thus,  at  forty  yards  a  giui  may,  whilst  putting  the  greater 
mnnber  of  its  pellets  into  a  30-inch  circle,  scatter  some  forty  yanls 
asunder. 

"The  following  facsiniile  reproduction  of  targets  made  by  the 
author  will  enable  the  sportsman  to  see  at  a  glance  the  comparative 
density  of  patterns,  and  the  approximate  killing  spread  of  the  gun. 
These  targets,  obtained  with  gims  of  different  gauges,  may  be 
approximated  by  guns  of  any  gauge  by  altering  the  load  or  the 
range,  or  both. 
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No.  1.— ."KMN.  Circle. 

•'Xo.  1. — Xuinber  of  pellets  in  circle,  163.  Killing  circle,  al)Out 
2t)in.  Diagram  representing  the  shooting  of  a  28-bore  gun,  full 
choked,  at  40  yanls,  with  li  dram  of  powder  and  Joz.  Xo.  7  shot. 

*A  sunilar  pattern  would  Ix^  made  with  a  20-l)ore  and  loz.  N"o.  6 
.*^hot,  or  a  20-l>ore  with  IJoz.  N'^o.  5  should  be  no  closer,  but  a  killing 
f^ircle  two  inches  larger. 


No.  2.— 30-ix.  Circle. 


**Xo.  2. — Xumber  of  pellets  in  circle,  285.  Killing  circle  30in. 
This  diagram  represents  the  shooting  of  a  28-bore  cylinder  gun,  at 
20  yards,  with  li  dram  and  ^oz.  Xo.  7  shot. 

"  A  similar  result  is  obtainable  from  a  20-bore  cylinder  with  ?oz. 
Xo.  8  shot. 
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No.  3.— 30-ix.  Circle. 

"  No.  8. — Number  of  pellets  in  circle,  131.  Killing  circle  about 
18in.  This  diagram  represents  the  shooting  of  a  28-bore  gun,  choke- 
bored,  at  20  yards  distance  ;  charge,  1 J  dram  and  ^oz.  of  No.  6. 

"  A  similar  pattern  results  from  using  a  20-bore  with  loz.  No.  5 
shot  at  18  yards ;  with  Joz.  No.  6.  A  20-bore  at  20  yards  makes  a 
killing  circle  about  two  inches  larger. 


No.  4.— 30-1 N.  Circle. 


**No.  4. — Number  of  pellets  in  circle,  292.  Killing  circle,  about 
25in.  This  diagram  represents  the  shooting  of  a  12-bore  gun,  choke- 
bored  :  distance,  20  yards ;  charge  8  drams  and  1  Joz.  No.  6  shot. 

"  A  similar  pattern  results  with  a  20-bore  at  20  yards  with  loz. 
No.  8  shot,  but  with  the  20-bore  the  killing  circle  is  a  little  less. 
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No.    .').     -:^<J-IX.    ClKCLK. 

'*  Xo.  ;"). — NuiiiUt  of  pelk'ts  in  rirrlo,  288.  Killin;^'  ciich',  :K)iii. 
Tills  <li»i«»'raiii  represents  tlie  slu)()tin<jf  of  I2-l)ore  cylinder  trim  iit 
2i)    yards:  charge  8  drams  and   I^oz.   Xo.  (J. 

•*  The  same  result  is  obtainaljle  from  a  clioke  at  20  yards,  hv 
iisiii«r  \o'/:.  Xo.  ()  and  smthn'  clmn/f',  or  by  using  a  brass  ease  gun  at 
-14)  van  Is  with  14oz.  X'^o.  7,  or  witli  11  oz.  X'^o.  8  at  40  yards. 

•  '1  X  «/ 


Xo.  n.--.Sn-iN.  Ciirei.K. 


**  No.  (). — Xmnber  of  pellets  in  eirele,  230.  Killing  eirele,  about 
:ioin.  This  diagi*am  repri'sents  the  shooting  of  a  pigeon  gun,  12-lM)re. 
with  4  dnuus  and  Ijoz.  X^).  (i  shot. 
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''  The  illustration  shows  the  pattern  of  a  12-bore  choke  gun  upo:^ 
a  pigeon:  the  rough  outUnes  of  the  bird's  body  (exact  size)  flvinr^ 
(crosswise,  to  and  away  from,  the  shooter,  were  sketched  in  the  centi— " 
of  a  large  sheet  before  shooting,  and  the  illustration  is  an  exa<rr= 
reproduction  of  the  resulting  target. 

[We  cannot   see  how   Mr.  Greener  reconciles  facsimil— 
No.  (>  with  his  reduced  facsimile  of  the  pattern  of  a  chok«» 
upon  a  pigeon,   except  that  the   latter  is  selected   for  it=. 
badness  and  the  fonner  for  its  merit] 


Keducki)   Facsimii.k  ok    v  Chokk  upon  a  Pigeon. 

"  Till'  author  has  known  as  inaiiv  as  six  suc<tessive  shots  to  have 
been  tired  from  a  (cylinder  l*2-l)ore  gun  at  a  stationary  pigeon  without 
it  being  killed,  the  distance  only  35  yards,  the  charge  and  load  a  full 
one,  and,  as  shown  on  the  target,  the  pigeon  well  in  the  eentre  of  the 
pellets'  flight  each  time.  After  the  sixth  shot  the  Inrd  was  examined 
and  found  to  have  l)eeu  struck  by  nine  pellets  only. 

•  On  the  oth(T  hand,  the  cylinder  gun  put  54  pellets  into  a  pigeon 
at  15  yards'  range,  aad  at  20  yards  the  choke  averaged  but  forty. 

•'The  small-bore  gun  will  kill  as  well  as  the  larger  bore,  provided 
the  pattern  be  as  close,  but  when  the  bird  struck  is  not  in  the  centre 
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of  the  pellets  it  is  not  always  killed.  A  pigeon  placed  in  a  wooden 
box  six  by  seven  inches,  with  its  broadside  to  the  giin  and  a  piece  of 
thin  paper  only  between  the  bird  and  the  gun,  was  fired  at  with  a 
28-lx>re  gun,  with  the  following  results  at  different  ranges : — 

Pattern 

Charge,  on  7  by  6.  Result. 

Xo.  1  Pigeon,  40  yards    li  dram.        13       Birds  struck  in  body,  but 

J  oz.,  Xo.  G  not  in  any  way  disabled. 

^fo.  2  Pigeon,  40  yards    1|  dram.        12       Leg  broken  ;  one  pellet  in 

}  oz.,  Xo.  6  breast,  not  disabled  from 

flj-ing. 

Xo.  3  Pigeon,  35  yards      1  dram.        18    .  Shot    in     body,   but    not 

J  oz.,  Xo.  (j  disabled. 

Xo.  4  Pigeon,  35  vanls    li  dram.         18       Shot    in    bod  v.    but    not 

•      1-1*' 
J  oz.,  Xo.  ()  disabled. 

Xo.  5  Pigeon,  30  yards    1^  dram.         23       Killed  dead. 

J  oz.,  Xo.  6 
Xo.  <i  Pigeon,  30  yanls    1  dram.  35       Killed  dead. 

J  oz.,  Xo.  (j 

'  A  study  of  these  results  and  the  loads  used  reveals  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  the  author  has  so  many  times  made  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  pattern  and  penetration :  1  dram  and  ^  oz.  of  X'^o.  6  gives 
a  denser  pattern  than  when  li  dram  is  used,  and  kills  the  bird 
equally  well ;  but  in  all  cases  where  the  pattern  was  not  dense  enough 
to  strike  the  bini  in  several  places,  although  the  penetration  and 
velocity  were  great,  the  bird  was  not  killed. 

"  As  to  the  amount  of  penetration,  striking  force,  or  velocity 
HMjuisite  to  kill,  experiments  were  made  at  the  C'hicjigo  Gun  Trial 
in  1879  to  determine  what  pc»netration  of  straw-lx>ards  was  eijual  to 
penetration  of  a  pigeon  :  when  it  was  agreeil  that  any  force  strong 
enough  to  pierce  twelve  to  fourteen  sheets  of  straw-board  was 
sutiicient  to  kill  such  birds  as  pigeons  and  ducks.  It  remains  only 
to  remark  that  large-sized  shot  is  more  deadly ;  shot  of  270  to  the 
ounce  |)enetratetl  and  proved  deadly  in  birds  which  shot  of  375  to 
th(»  ounce  at  the  same  velocity  failed  to  kill.  A  })cnetration  of  seven 
straw-lM)ards  entered  the  IkkIv  of  a  duck. 

*•  The  rea.son  feathers  are  knockcnl  out  of  birds  is  not  I  because  the 
gim  lacks  j)enetration  jX)wer,  for  the  pellets,  striking  the  binlsat  an 
oblique  angle,  cut,  injure,  and  root  out  the  feathers  ;  the  binl  csca})es 
be<au8e  the  pattern  is  not  close  enough  to  ensure  at  least  one  pellet 
striking  a  vital  part." 

We  are  very  glad  that  the  author  of  ''The  (run  and 
its  Development ''  condemns  the  instniments  that  have  been 
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invented  for  testing  shot-gims.     He  says  that,  as  to  recoL 
he   has   often   known   the   guns  and   loads  that   gave  tl 
highest  records  on  the  instrument  give  the  lightest  l)lo 
on  the  shoulder.     This,  coming  from  the  man  who  has  w( 
most  fame  imder  the  FielcTs  svstems  of  test,  is  not  to  1 
gainsaid.    We  may  say  that  we  have  always  been  of  opinicr 
that  neither  penetration  nor  recoil  could  be  measured  by 
h'pring.     What  we  want  to  know  is  not   what  amount 
push  (that  is  power  exerted  over  distance)  recoil  is  capi 
of  giving:  it  really  does  not  affect  the  shooter;  but  a  blc 
is  (juite  another  matter.     What  we  want  to  know  is  n(zzr~ 
Liierefore,  the  distance  a  gun  will  travel  backwards  (great=_- 
*\'itli  eciuivalent  charges  of  No.  6  than  with  No.  2  l)lac^-  T 
but  the  pace  it  travels  at  for  the  first  half  inch  or  inch 
its  progress  (faster  with  No.  2  than  with  No.  6  black). 

The  difference  of  feel  to  the  shooter  is  caused  bv  t:  J^ 

« 

No.   6   beginning   slowly   and   gradually  seating  the   stoc^ 
firmly   on   the   shoulder.     With   charges   giving  e(j[uivaler:» 
velocities,  No.  6  powder  will  always  register  highest  on    ^ 
machine ;  that  is,  one  in  which  distance  backward  of  recofJ 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  record  ;  but  the  exact  opposite* 
is  the  case  when  the  shoulder  has  to  do  its  own  measuring". 
Other  circiunstances  being  alike,  a    rapid-bm'ning  powder 
always  kicks  more  than  a  slow  one,  and  a  light  gun  more 
than  a  heavv  one.     Neither  of  these   facts  are  invariablv 
shown    on    the    instruments    for   measuring   recoil.      They 
profess  to   measure   only   the   energy ;    and   the   energy  is 
increased  by  the  weight  of  the  gun,  whereas  true  **kick" 
is  taken  up  and   lessened  by  the  weight   of  the  gun.     So 
far  'we   entirelv   endorse  Mr.  (xreener  s  views  about  these 
instruments.     In  fact,  we  condenmed  them  ten  vears  ])ef()re 
hv  did  so. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Game  Shooting. 

The  number  of  kills  to  cartridges  is  very  little  guide  to  a 
shooter's  true  form  :  yet  the  old  comparisons  are  revived 
agjiin  and  again,  always  to  the  (lisa<l vantage  of  those  who 
might,  with  e([ual  logic,  and  respect  for  ''  ould  Ireland,"  be 
called  our  ''degenerate  ancestors."  A  late  implied  attack 
on  the  "  degenerate  ancestor  "  is  that  of  Rapier  in  the  Notes 
of  Biulwinton  Maf/azwe  for  December,  1898 -a  capital 
magazine — but  even  if  the  more  odious  in  ccmsefjuence,  we 
prefer  comparisons  to  l)e  comparative. 

Here   are   the   paragraphs   to   which    the    ''  degenerate 
ancestor  "  might  rightly  object  :- 

*'  In  an  old  ninnberof  the  Sp<n'tiif(j  M(ujiiz'riu\  dated  1824,  I  tind 
an  account  of  a  match  shot  between  Lord  Kennedv  and  Mr.  William 
(.V)k(» :  and  it  strikes  nie  as  interesting  from  the  comparison  atJbrded 
of  what  was  considered  gocxl  s{)ort  early  in  the  century  and  is 
oonsid<n*ed  .so  now,  near  as  wv  are  to  the  end  of  it.  Birds  lav  l)etter, 
we  mav  Ik'  sure,  for  the  couutrv  was  wilder:  there  were  fewer 
enclosures,  tliere  was  less  drainage,  and  infinitely  more  cover  for 
birds  iM'fore  scientific  farming  came  into  vogue.  (hi  the  other  hand, 
the  *  fowling-piere '  has  vastly  improved,  though  skilful  shooters  make 
very  pretty  practice  with  their  rluuisy  old  guns,  as  we  learn  from  the 
authentic  records  of  Colonel  Hawker  and  others.  As  for  the  match 
in  (juestion,  it  would  seem  that  Lord  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Coke  had  lichen 
vaunting  the  s{X)i-t  to  be  obtained,  the  first  iu  Scotland,  the  second  in 
Norfolk.  Th(»y  agreed,  therefore,  both  to  go  out,  tii-st  on  SeptemU'r 
2fi.  secondlv  on  October  4,  Lord  Kennedv  on  his  own  estates, 
Mr.  Coke  on  his  uncle's  manors  near  Holkhaui  :  each  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  uuipires,  representing  his  opponent,  and 
whoever  kilknl  most  partridges  won  the  wager. 

•'  Mr.  Coke  set  out  early,  with  several  keepers,  the  imipires — who 
of  course,  did  not  assist — and  a  dog ;  also  his  uncle,  who  loaded  for 
him  on  occasions.     It   was  very  fogt^^y,  and  the  turnips  were  so  wet 
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that  the  bu-ds  would  not  lie  in  them  :  but  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
hours,  about  eight,  the  weather  cleare^l,  and  the  day  became  tine.    Th^ 
sportsman  killed  8()i  brace  and  five  pheasants,  which  latter,  howeve 
did  not  count.    On  the  next  day — October  4,  that  is — he  got  88  b 
but  there  was  a  dispute,  th(»  nature  of  which  is  not  stated,  alx)Ut  oik^ 
bird,  so  that  only  87i   were  coimted ;   that  makes  178  brace  in  aL 
On  the  second  day  Mr.  Coke  shot  better  than  on  the  tirst,  tiring  mai^^ 
fewer  shots.     He  killed — this  is  a  point  for  comparison  with  to-day 
180  birds  in  827  shots.     I  suppose  the  odd  five  were  more  pheasan 
for  87  A   brace  means    175    birds.      Lord  Kennedy  did   considerab 
worse.      He  got  50  brace  the  tirst  day,  82  the  second,  or  182  brace 
all,  and  was  thus  decisively  beaten  by  42i  brace.     How  many  she 
he  firtnl  is  not  stated.     Mr.  Coke,  on  the  second  dav,  hit  oftener  th 
he  missed,  it  will   be  seen,  for  with  a  half-and-half  proportion  82  ^ 
charges  would  have  meant  108  birds,  and  he  accounted  for  17  more*    : 
but  one   suspects   that    the   partridges  were   not  nearly  so  hard    No 
approach  as  they  are  to-day,  and  rising  out  of  roots  and  thick  stubbJc* 
woidd  not,  as  a  rule,  take  nuich  shooting.     What,  I  wonder,  woiiU 
have  been   Mr.  Coke's  proportion  of  kills  to  cartridges  with  driven 
birds  '. 

"  Xo  doubt  the  pair  of  them  were  conviniied  that  they  had  done 
an  amazing  amoimt  of  shooting,  and  their  friends  agreed  with  theui. 
Mr.  C'Oke's  un<;le,  it  will  be  seen,  helped  him  to  load — and  the  younger 
generation  of  sportsmen  do  not  realise  what  a  tedious  business  that 
was.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  an  old  nnizzle-loader  that  1  used 
JUS  a  boy  for  want  of  a  better,  and  loading  \rn><  a  ceremony !  Think  of 
it !  You  inverted  your  {X)wder-flask  and  poured  th(!  measure  down 
the  barrel  ;  then  you  felt  in  your  {)ocket  for  a  wad,  drew  the  ramrod, 
and  stuck  the  little  round  of  stuff  into  the  barrel,  thrustintr  it  down 
till  the  ranu'od  bounced  when  flnng  down  against  the  wad :  then  you 
measured  your  shot  in  the  shot-flask,  poured  it  in:  another  wad, 
another  thrust,  another  bounce :  and  then  you  fei'l  in  another  pocket 
for  a  cap — often  dropped  it  on  the  ground  if  your  fingers  were  cold  or 
your  ji^loves  clumsv  :  and  at  last  vou  were  loaded.  In  mv  bovish 
enthusia.sm  1  would  gladly  have  spent  an  hour  over  the  operation  for 
the  sake  of  a  shot,  had  it  l>een  necessary:  l)Ut  it  was  a  joy,  none  the 
less,  to  get  hold  of  a  pintirt^  gim.  Very  likely  many  reiulers  of  these 
*  Notes  '  have  never  seen  one,  and  do  not  know  that  a  little  brass  pin 
projected  vertically  from  the  base  of  the  (cartridge,  and  fitted  into  a 
little  hole  at  the  base  of  the  barrel.  It  seemed  that  finalitv  was 
absolutely  reached  in  the  way  of  rapidity  and  convenience  ;  but  then 
came  central  fire,  so  infinitelv  mon^  convenient  still.  Is  anv  further 
advance  possible,  I  wonder  t  I  wonder,  also,  what  Mr.  Coke  and  Lonl 
Kennedy   would    have    siiid    if    thev   had   been  told  that  .some  dav 
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a  sportsman  (Lord  Walsinghani)  would  fire  1,510  cartridges  and 
kill  1,058  grouse  in  a  single  day  ?  Assuredly  they  would  have 
thought  the  idea  very  mad  indeed,  and  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of 

possibihty." 

« 

What  Rapier  forgets  is  the  great  number  of  dead  and 

wounded  birds  that  were  not  picked  up.     For  instance,  it 

was  stated  at  the  time  that  Lord  Kennedy  ha<l  killed  alnnit 

120  brace  on  the  second  day.       Part  of  the  rules  of  this 

niatcli  were  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  pick  up  the  birds ; 

and  proWded  the  umpire  saw  them  fall,  that  was  enough, 

they  counted.     This  rule  led  to  shooting  at  very  wild  bii'ds, 

and  the  result  was  that  one  or  both  the  shooters  declared 

this   competition   shooting  to  be  cruelty  to  the  game,  and 

that   they  would  never  again  indulge  in  such  matches.     Is  it 

^ot  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  difficulty  experienced  was  the 

distance  at  which  birds  rose  from  the  guns?      In  driving 

game  distance  counts  for  nmch  less. 

When  match  shooting  was  not  in  view,  the  "  degenerate 
ancestor"  could  do  really  wonderful  work  with  his  gim. 
Moreover,  this  Mr.  WilHam  ( -oke  should  not  be  compared 
^  ^  Ijest  representative  shot  of  his  day  with  best  represen- 
tative shots  of  our  own  day.  On  another  occasion  he  made 
^  nuitch  with  Captain  Horatio  Ross  at  Holkham,  and  was 
^^11  beaten.  Yet  he  knew  his  ground  well,  and  was 
«nc>otijjg  QY^j.  i^jj^  Q^yj^  dogs.     Captain  Ross,  on  the  contrary, 

^^'Hs  told  by  one  of  the  farmers  who  were  looking  on,  that 

"^   Mas  a  perfect  child  at  beating  for  Norfolk  partridges. 

*^^^  had,  moreover,  borrowed  dogs  to  work  with.     On  the 

*^^t   day   these   chased    the   game   out   of    the   fields   and 

'Allowed  ftiU   cry,  and  on  the  next  day  of  the  match  his 

'^race  of  borrowed  setters  had  but  two  eyes  between  them. 

Captain  Ross  had  a  record  of  86  gnmse  in  89  shots,  and  his 

pigeon-shooting  record  was  abcmt  as  good,  so  that,  on  the 

lines  of  comparison  laid  down  by  Rapier,  no  driving  shot  of 

to-(lay  i«  witJiin  streets  of  him.      Yet,  as  we  have  indicated 

above,  comparisons  of  this  kind  are  not  truly  comparative. 

Lord  Malmesbury  killed  38,475  head  of  game  in  3,64.") 
days  out ;  for  this  he  walked  36,200  miles,  and  the  total 
iniHses    were    16,766.       That    is    23    kills   to   cme   miss ; 
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but,  then,  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  there  is  a  recc>ir<\ 
that  Sir  CMiarles  Ross's  puntsman  killed  1 47  birds  in  a  sin^2;\o 
shot  with  the  punt  gun,  and  this  147  to  1  beats  everythi  :«ng 
in  the  proportion  of  cartridges  to  kills,  and  the  differer^m<:e 
between  the  punt  gun  and  the  doulJe  12-bore  shot-giu:^.  is 
hardly  gi'cater  than  the  diftference  between  game  getting  ^^ij 
wild  and  flying  away  fnmi  the  shooter,  and  game  getting  -m\\ 
equally  wild  and  flying  at  him.  The  two  comparisons  -^^^rt 
etpially,  and  only  ecpially,  unfair  and  mislea<ling. 

The  average  will  always  ])e  in  favour  of  the  man  \'-^.^  ho 
picks  his  shots,  and,  to  ccmipare  big  things  with  small,        ^ve 
sup])ose  that  the  gi^eatest  picker  of  shot  is,  and  rightly  is,     ^  ]je 
puntsman.     Next,  perhaps,  would  C(mie  the  man  who  hiel-^:cv/ 
himself  to  kill  thirty  snipe  with  thirty  charges  of  shot,  i^.  ml 
succeeded.     He  missed  a  bird,  but  when  this  had  hap|x?i:M  e(/ 
he  reduced  his  loads  and  C(mtinued  to  shoot,  so  that  althoimi*^!] 
he  did  not  get  thirty  birds  in  thirty  shots,  he  won  his  niat<--*Ii. 
This  was  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Beatty,  of  Boi^odale,  for  fox  'ty 
years  IMaster  of  the  Wexford  Foxhounds.     A  snipe  has  r  In* 
gi*eatest  character  of  any  bird  for  getting  out  of  the  way      ^^' 
the  shot,    but    he    lends  himself  to  the  picking  of  slu^^*^' 
perhaps,    more    than    any   other.      First,    he    is    a   tota^'} 
different   bird  upon  different  days,  also  in  different  seas(^  '^^^ 
of  the  yeai*,  and,  moreovei*,  he  is  so  nuicli  easier  to  sh(^<>f 
when  tliere  is  a  fail*  wind  l)lowing  and  the  careful  slioor  <*'' 
walks  down  wind,  than  he  is  when  the  same  shooter  up^^'^ 
the  same  day  walks  up  wind.      Tliat   is  to  say,  the  sijijx' 
that  lises  u[)  wind  of  the  shooter  flies  into  the  wind  iiivl 
continu(\s  his  course  away  from  him,  l)ut  the  snipe  raised 
down   wind   is   bound   to  come   round  and   meet   it.      The 
foi-mer,   if   he  gets   up   thirty-five   or  forty   yards  away,  i>^ 
almost  as  safe  as  Mi*.  Winkle's  ])art ridges  :   the  latter  rising 
the  same  distance  oft'  (which  he  will  not  do  as  a  rule),  is  by 
no  means  safe  from  a  moderate  shot.     A  good  avenige  of 
kills  for  eai'tridges  does  not  proclaim  the  gi'eatest  shot,  even 
at  sni[)e,  and  when  c(miparisons  are  made  between  two  or 
more  ditterent  averages  at  various  kinds  of  game,  the  i-esiilts 
arrived  at  may  be,  and  generally  are,  of  no  value  whatever. 
Some  yeai's  ago  we  were  asked  t(^  look  over  some  shooting 
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proc jfs  for  a  book  on  >Kooting ;  we  will  not  mention  names, 
but  the  foUoi^'ing  may  amuse  om*  readers  as  nmch  as  it  did 
us  :  ".  .  .  bagged  in  single  shots,  without  a  miss,  r)8 
jH'^Htse  and  a  hare."  That  may  very  well  haye  been  so,  but 
then  the  writer,  not  satisfied  with  such  company,  in  the 
self -same  page  began  a  paragraph  :  **  The  best  man  I  eyer 
shot  in  companA'  with  was  .  .  ."  (somebody  else),  whom 
he  had  seen  shoot  for  forty  years,  and  neyer  recollected 
'*^eing  him  shoot  and  not  kill.  We  really  think  that 
this  man,  John  Brady  by  name,  should  be  selected  as  the 
champion  picker  of  shots,  bearing  fayourable  comparison 
^*ith  the  punt  gunner  in  that  respect.  When  we  come  to 
<^c  insider  the  ethics  of  sport  there  is  something  to  be  said 
^*^>r  a  man  who  shoots  forty  years  and  never  wounds  a  bird 
^>ra  beast.  Perhaps  there  is  less  to  be  siiid  for  the  man 
^vho  records  such  an  impossibility. 

SlK)<)ting    without    missing    was    an    ideal     with     the 
*'  degenemte  ancestor,"   that   is   to  say,  when  he  was  not 
killing  num])ers  for  a  wager,  and  even  the  driving  shot  of 
to-day  does  not  know  how  nmch  clean  killing  has  tended  to 
Uiake  driving  game  as  fashionable  as  it  is.     In  driving,  for 
some  reason   or  another,   the   game  is  generally  killed  or 
missed.       It   is   not    womidecl    very   often.       Probal)ly   the 
I'eason  is  l)eeause  the  shooter  and  not  the  Inrd  selects  the 
distance  and  the  angle  at  which  to  shoot ;    the  vital  parts 
are  a  gocxl  deal  more  exposed  in  this  kind  of  shooting  than 
they  are  when  the  liird  is  going  away ;    but  the  gi'catest 
ditference  of  all  is  in  tlu*  ditterence  of  energ}'  of  the  shot 
jK'llets,  when  meeting  oi-  when  catching  up  the  game.     If, 
for  instance,  we  say  that  there  is  a  remaining  velocity  in  the 
shot  pellets  of  -lOO  feet  per  second  when  they  catch  up  a 
going  away  bird,  and  that  the  latter  is  travelling  at  100  feet 
a  second,  then  the  striking  velocity  is  reduced  to  400  feet 
|)er  second.     Whereas  if  the  bird  is  meeting  the  shot  pellets 
at  exiictly  the  same  pace    for    l)()th   shot    jx'llets  and  on- 
coming  bird,    then    the    velocity   at    which    they   enter  is 
increased  to  BOO  feet  per  second.     This  difference  between 
4(K)  and  600  does  not  represent  nearly  the  difference  of  the 
energ}'  of  the  shot  on  striking :  this  increases  as  the  scpiare^ 
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of  the  velocity.      Thus  the  two  different  energies  of  t 
striking  pellets,  travelling  exactly  the  same  pace,  would 
represented  by  the  comparative  figures  16  and  36,  or  4  a 
9.     So  that  the  difference  of  direction  of  the  flight,  a>\^ 
and  to  the  shooter,  assists  or  diminishes  the  power  of  t 
gun  by  more  than  double. 

Some   yomig  shots  who  love  to  turn   round   after  tr 
passing  groiLse,  that  are  so  much  easier  killed  in  front,  \^^ilj 
perhaps   remember    these   calculations  and    how   they  fe:^:m» 
"straining  their  gims"  when  calling  upon  them  to  do       aso 
nuich  more  than  is  necessary.      In  order  to  simplify,    ^^^e 
have  taken  rouml  numbers  in  all  cases  in  the  above  calci^I-si- 
tion,  l)ut  if  the  velocity  for  a  bird  that  gets  up  in  front    ^)f 
the  gim  is  too  high  at  slightly  over  sixty  miles  an  horn',  tlMe 
I>ace  of  the  l)ird  coming  at  the  shooter,  with  a  wind  behii:^^/ 
it,  often  greatly  exceeds  this.      And  although  No.  4  she :>t 
will,  at  forty-five  yards,  retain  a  speed  in  excess  of  500  feet  pc^J* 
second,  Xo.  6  will  not.     It  does  not  matter,  in  reason,  ho%^' 
the   shots   are  varied   between    No.   6   and   No.   4,  or  the* 
distance  from  the  game,  between  thirty-five  and  fifty  yanls. 
the  ditterence  of  enei'g}'  of  the  striking  shot   will  remain 
abcmt  one-half  for  the  going-away  l)ird. 

Can  it   be  wondered  at  that  sportsmen,  who,  when  they 
deserve  the  name,  hate  cruelty  as  nuich  as  they  <lo  Imngliug, 
])refei-  (h-iven  game  i     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  clean 
work  at  the  rocketer  is  stmiewhat  erroneouslv  attributed  to  the 
head  and  neck  alcme  getting  shot  when  the  shot  pellets  strike 
a  blow  ecjual  to  that  of  (loul)le  their  num))er  on  retreatinjj: 
game.     The  *' degenerate  ancestor"  was  as  good  a  man  at 
flighting  wildfowl  as  can  be  found  now.     Yet  we  have  one 
of  the  gieat  supporters  of  the  ditticidty  of  the  *' driving'' 
shot     reeoi'ding    with    approval    the    opinion    of    Captain 
(Jould,    of   wild-fowling   fame,  that    he   has   measured   the 
flight  of  teal  against  the  wind  at  a  mile  in  twenty  seconds: 
and  again,  the  slowest  i-ecord,  a  mile  in  twenty-five  seconds, 
also  against  the  wind.    This  twenty  seconds'  record  is  e(iual 
to  ISO  miles  an  hour.     It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  see  how 
the  energy  of  shot  would  be  varied  by  the  going-away  bird 
and  the  coming  one  at   these   paces.      The  rate  of  flight 
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would   be   264   feet  per  second.      Thus  the  500  feet   pei- 

second  of  shot  would  be  reduced  to  a  striking  rate  of  'ilU 

feet  per  second  for  the  going-away  l)ird,  and  increased  to 

764  feet  per  second,  entering  velocity,  for  the  bird  meeting 

tlio    shot.       But   the   proportionate  energies  of   these  two 

velocities  are  remarkable,  and  not  merely  three  times  as 

g-reat  in  acconiance  with  the  striking  velocities.      The  2:U 

f€^€3t;  per  second  is  represented  in  energy  of  shot  by  the  com- 

|>ai*ative  figure  oo,  whereas  the  7<>4  f  s.  is  re})resented  by  a 

ooiiiparative  energ)^  figure  of  r)8'2,  or  more  than  ten  times  as 

j^foait.      In  shooting  duck  we  have,  howevei*,  found  that  shot 

o«.n  glance  off  their  feathers  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  certainly 

iinore  than  asual  when  they  come  straight  at  the  shooter. 

This  glancing  of  shot  is  a  very  (Htticult  thing  indeed  to 

pvove.     A  shooter  may  be  morally  certain  that  he  was  dead 

€>n   a  coming  duck,  for  which  he  had  to  make  no  allowance 

wliatever   (as   is   the    wise  when  the  flight   is   dead   level, 

?*traight  at  the  shooter's  head),  and  yet  the  bird  may  not, 

to  all  appearances,  be  tcmched.     We  have  experienced  this 

more  than  once,  and  we  could   nevei*  understand   Iionv  it 

could    happen    until    one   day    we   had    an    exi)enenee   of 

Kl^ncing  shot  on  a  human  leg.     The  leg  was  hit  hard  enough 

*>y   two  pellets  for  one  to  l)ury  itself  completely  and  the 

other  to  travel  round  under  the  skin  fnmi  the  front  of  the 

'^g  to  the  back  witlumt  ever  going  (lee])er  than  the  skin 

anvAvhere.     Thus  it  made  the  half  of  a  circle,  and  travelled 

afK>ut  eight  inches  in  that  way. 

The  added  power  of  the  blow  lent  by  the  meeting  forces 
'**  **oniewhat  handicapped  ])y  the  greater  allowance*  necessary 
"^*|*  ungular  shots.  That  we  have  ))efoi*e  attempted  to  deal 
^'**^ll,  and  our  object  is  served  now  if  we  have  shown 
^*^H.t  comparisons  between  the  two  systems  of  shooting 
^■^^  old  and  the  new  are  out  of  the  (juestion,  and  mis- 
*^^^cling  when  made. 

Vr 

^  AKioi's  Opinions  on  Avekaues  of  Kills  to  C\\uTini>c;Es. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watson  —  '*  Riipier "  who  has  fre([uently 
^UHcussed  this  cjuesticm,  once  sounded  some  well-known 
***^ooters    upon    their    views    of    the    average    of    kills   to 
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cartridtres  fired  at  game.  Of  course,  tlie  principal  answers 
are  ol ejections  to  the  principle  of  the  (juestion.  They  do 
not  agree  upon  two  most  important  points :  first,  what 
distances  away  game  should  he  fired  at ;  second,  whether 
the  object  is  to  kill  the  most  giune,  or  to  kill  it  in  the  best 
style.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  agree  upon 
what  proportion  of  kills  to  fired  cartridges  should  be 
accomplished  ])y  a  good  shot.  Let  us  take  one  instance. 
Loi'd  Walsingham  thinks  that : — 

*  One  mail  may  be  a  good  shot  in  the  sense  of  killing  a  larger 
percentage :  another  may  1h»  a  bett<T  shot  in  th(^  sense  of  getting 
his  gim  oft'  more  tre(|uently.  Althongh  missing  a  largtn*  ])ereentage, 
the  latter  may  kill  far  more  game.  ...  A  slow  picrker  may  bag 
six  out  of  ten  on  a  ealm  day,  and  a  (piick  looser  may  get  four  out  of 
ten  in  a  gale,  whieh  would  l>ring  the  pieker  doAvn  to  two.  Sixty  in  a 
hundred  is  good  shooting  throu^fhout  anv  dav,  hut  thirty  is  nearer 
the  mark  with  most  good  shots,  if  you  take  the  season  through, 
allowing  for  a  fair  proportion  of  wild  game." 

His  opinion,  that  if  a  shooter  kills  thirty  (mt  of  a  hundred 
he  is  still  a  good  shot,  will  hardly  be  endorsed  by  any  of 
tliose  good  shots  who  confine  their  attenticm  to  game  within 
forty  yards  as  we  are  all  constantly  l)eing  told  that  we 
should  do.  But  as  we  know  that  Lord  Walsingham  does 
loose  otf  uj)  to  eighty  yards  or  so,  ujxui  occasion,  with  good 
effect  too,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  views  that  thirty  kills  to 
a  hundi'ed  shots  constitute  good  shooting  upon  occasion. 
Mr.  A.  Stuart-Woi'tlev  savs  abcmt  it  : 

•  Three  kills  out  of  tivi'  cartridges  is  /v  /•//  |/o»;r/  an/frd.  Half-and- 
half  is  uuieh  above  th(*  averau'e,  and  means  verv  <40od  shooting.  IVo 
out  of  five  is  (|uite  respe(tal)le.  Tliis  means  over  an  averag(»  of  days 
and  at  varieties  of  game,  including  rabl»its.  Of  course  at  pheasants 
only  (when  not  high)  the  av(M*age  should  be  a  little  hetter  all  romid." 

"The  Hon.  John  Scott-Montamie  writes:  '  The  relation  of  kills  to 
cartridges  dejxMids  chiefly  upon  two  factors — the  class  of  shooting' 
and  the  class  of  shot.  Very  easy  pheasants  at  a  moderate  height, 
and  other  kinds  of  easy  shooting,  conduce  to  an  ex<'ellent  average : 
but,  again,  when  pheasants  couk*  down  wind,  over  vi'ry  high  trees  or 
over  a  vallev,  the  finest  shots  will  have  their  avera^n*  greatlv  reduced. 
Again,  what  would  be  a  good  average  in  partridge-driving  late  in  the 
.season  would  not  he  a  good  average,  as  a  rule,  covert-shooting.     As 
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o  the  second  factor — the  class  of  shot — this  has  even  more  to  do 
nth  the  question  than  the  kind  of  shooting.  There  are  some  men 
vho  hardlv  ever  tr\'  a  diliicult,  or  even  a  lonjj,  shot.    Thev  are  content 

0  take  compamtively  easy  shots,  and  kill  with  more  or  less  certainty. 
)n  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  men  who  shoot  extremely  (juickly, 
md  who,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  though  even,  possibly,  not  (piite  so 
rood  shots  as  those  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  will  yet 
dll  a  good  deal  more.  This  is  especially  the  ca.sc»  with  rabbits,  wherr 
hooting  quickly  in  covert  nuist  r(\sult  in  not  so  good  an  average  as^  if 
>nly  shots  in  the  ojx»n  or  crossing  a  ride  were  ti\ken.  Also  with 
"TfXKl-pigeons  and  wildfowl  :  both  of  these  can  be  killed  at  long 
listances  with  fairly  heavy  cliarges,  and  in  the  cjlsc  of  wood-pigeons 
specially,  if  a  man  only  tires  at  comparatively  easy  and  close  shots, 
le  will  not,  as  a  ride,  have  obtained  many  of  these  wilv  birds  bv  tlu» 
»nd  of  the  day,  whether  he  is  shmiting  them  coming  into  nxjst  in 

1  woo<l  in  the  eveninji:  or  to  decovs  in  the  daytime.  1  should  Ix* 
ndmefl  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  kills  to  cartridges  is,  as  a  rule. 
10  real  test,  taking  general  shooting,  of  a  sportsman's  skill.  AnylxKly 
*au  improve  his  average  by  only  taking  shots  which  are  easy,  and  not 
shooting  at  anything  he  is  likely  to  uiiss.  However,  the  quirk  shot 
*ill  Ix'  foimd  to  add  tar  the  most  to  the  bag,  and,  if  he  does  not  tire 
It  habitually  long  ranges,  will,  in  projx)rtion  to  shots  tirtnl,  do  no 
iiore  harm  to  the  stock  left  than  the  man  who  is  a  slow  shooter. 
rhe  quick  shooter,  who  does  not  dwell  on  the  object  tired  at.  is.  as  a 
ide.  also  the  .safer  shot  of  the  two.' 

"  Lonl  (iranbv  writes  :  *  WTien  you  ask  me  mv  opinion  as  to  what 
»hoidd    Ix    the   projXT   proportion   of  "  kills   to   cartridges '    for   an 
iverage    shot,  you    propound   an    almost    impossible    question :    for 
lothing  is  so  fatal  to  good  shooting  as  the  idea  of  making  a  **  tine 
iverage.'     It   demoralises  the  moderate  shot,  and   induces   him    to 
[)oke  al>out  with  his  gun.  while  many  birds  at  which  he  itufjld  to  tire 
M\»  not  shot  at  all.     The  young  gunner  ought  to  shoot  at  everything 
wrhich  he  considers  purtji  within   range,  and  not   bother  his   head 
ibout  '*  picking  his  .shots  "  and  counting  his  cartridges.     If  he  ilofs 
l»egin  this,  he  will  never  l)ecome  a  sportsman  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  wonl,  though  ho  may  turn  out  a  <j:ood  shot  by  accident.     More- 
jver,  a  man  may  find  himself  for  an  en  tin*  day's  shooting  in  pla<cs 
where  binls  come  high,  curly,  and  slanting-wise  ;  whereas  on  another 
lay  he  may  be  favoured  continuously  with  comjiaratively  eitsy  shot.^. 
In  diverse*  circumstances  such  as  these  it  is  impossible  to  strike  an 
iverage  with  any  success.'  " 

There  is  nothin*,^  to  be  added  to  these  opinions  except 
to  re-assert,  if  need  l)e,  that  you  cannot  compare  Lonil)ar(l 
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Street  with  a  china  orange.     Whether  the  man  who  shoota 
only  at  such  binls  as  he  can  kill  is  the  best  man,  or  whether 
supenority  lies  with  him  who  gets  off  the  greatest  number    - 
of  well-directed  shots,  careless  of  distance,  and  careless  of^ 
his  chance  of  wounding,  is  the  best  man,  we  are  not  pre — 
pared  to  decide.     The  first  was  the  fashion  dimng  the  firstm 
half  of  the  centmy,  whereas  the  latter  is,  we  hope  not  to(r__: 
nuich,  the  fashion  at  present.     It  may  be  objected  that  th 
man  who  gets  off  his  gun  most  often  is  necessarily  he  wh 
wounds  most.     In  practice  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  h 
who  takes  the  most  difficult  shots  also  takes  the  long  one.* 
Quick   shooting    has    come    to    mean    something    entirel 
<litferent   to    that    which    it   once   did.      It   used   to  mea 
getting   (juickly   off  at  the   object  of   aim ;   now  it  mear-:»i 
getting  the  gun  off  a  gi^eat  many  times  at  different  objeci^r.s 
of  aim  in  a  short  space  of  time.     Taking  difficult  shots  r^m^o 
doul)t  means  a  greater  number  per  cent,  of  wounded  binls-^; 
and  it   does  not  matter  whether  the  difficulty  consists    in 
distance  or  in  angle  and  speed,  the  result  must  be  the  sanne. 
Xeyertheless,  as  Lord  (xranby  says,  it  is  hard  to  discovt^r 
how  a  shooter  is  to  become  first-mte  unless  he  does  take  the 
difficult  shots. 

In  an  old  number  of  the  Sporting  Magazine,  date<l  1821, 
there  is  recorded  a  much  better  ayemge  at  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  s.     Here  are  the  figiu'cs  : — 

First  (lav,  7  guns       ...       ()27  shots      ...       32(1  killed. 
Second  day,  1)  gnus     ...       J)5()      „           ...       511 
Third  day,  8  gnns       ...       .S88      2(1 1 

That  is  altogether  1,09S  head  of  game  falling  to  1,971  shots 
The    best    shots    were    the    Duke    of   York,    the    Duke   v 
Wellington,  the  Marque.ss of  Lcmdondeii y,  Lord  Bridgewate 
and    Lord    Verulam.       The    Duke    of  Wellington's  doul)) 
barrelled  gun  brought  down  eyerything  before  it. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  1821   that   the  first  atten 
was  made  to  make  the  shooting  of  ])lieasiuits  difficult  for 
guns,    and   although    the   above    ivcord    is    no    dcmbt    ^ 
fre(|uently  beaten  now,  yet  comparisons  are  obviously  diffi 
to  make  when  the  object  of  one  beat  is  to  kill  evervt 
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possible,  and  that  of  another  is  to  make  all  the  shooting  as. 
iUfficult  as  may  be. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  1,058  grouse  killed  by  Lord 
Walsingham  in  a  day  required  1,510  cartridges.  The 
average  of  two  out  of  three  has,  it  is  said,  been  accomplished 
by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  during  the  season  1897-98,  who- 
fired  3,325  cartridges.  This  excellent  performance  would 
be  very  greatly  above  the  average  in  covert  imless  it  was  so 
arranged  that  most  of  the  shooting  took  place  outside  and 
in  verv  wide  rides.  We  hear  that  Her  Grace  is  a  first-rate 
shot  at  rocketers  when  she  can  see  her  birds  coming  from  a 
fair  distance  in  front. 

Pheasants  and   Sportsmen. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  about  covert  shooting 
is  that  everybody  who  has  never  tried  it  abuses  it.  and 
uoIxmIv  who  has  experience  of  it  has  much  to  say  against  it. 

We  have  often  received  letters  protesting  against  the 
modern  newspaper  critic  generally.  We  have  not  publislie<l 
them,  for  we  have  asked  the  writers  where  such  writing  is 
to  be  found  as  that  which  the  late  Mr.  Bromley-Davenport 
<lescril)ed  so  amusingly,  and  exaggerated  just  enoui,di  for  his 
puiposi*.  The  man  who  loves  to  go  out  and  find  *'the 
n)cketer  in  his  lair"  we  have  never  quite  come  across,  either 
in  newspipers  or  in  real  life.  He  does  not  exist  as  he  is 
painted,  and  we  have  gone  as  far  as  to  hint  that  sportsmen 
love  to  set  him  up,  like  an  Aunt  Sally,  on  purpose  to  have 
ccx^k-shies  at  him,  and  knock  him  down  again.  We  grant  that 
the  s|M)rting  magazine  writer  and  the  daily  paper  stop-gap 
usually  know  very  little  about  the  game ;  but  they,  never- 
theless, are  usually  well  enough  acMjuainted  with  theii*  own 
want  of  knowledge  to  avoid  showing  the  deficiency.  We 
liav(^  of  late  years  gone  further,  and  while  not  denying  that 
inexperienced  critics  of  the  ''  battue  "  were  cmce  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries  in  October,  we  have  asserted  that  the  race 
had  disappeare<l. 

We  are  now  constrained  to  withdraw  some  portion  of 
our   somewhat   premature   assertion.      Mr.  Watson,   editor 
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of  the  Badminton  Mmjazine^  has  discovered  a  modern  cntic  of 
the  ''  battue '' ;  l)ut  he  has  had  to  search  for  her,  and  find  her, 
in  petticoats.  **  Ouida "  is  the  offending  gennLs,  an<l  she 
writes  to  the  magazine  in  (luestion  as  follows  : — 

"  In  *  The  Massarenes '  there  are  many  direct  attacks  against  sports. 
I  do  not  think  any  are  unjiiKtitied  by  fact.     The  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  heads  of  game  slaughtered  in  the  shooting  season  are  for 
the  most  part  sent  {I.e.,  sold)  to  the  markets.     If  a  visitor  does  not  kill 
his  due  quoUi  of  game  at  these  big  '  shoots  '  he  is  despised  by  his  host 
and  his  fellow-guests.     If  you  know  anything  of  battue-shooting,  yovi 
must  be  aware  that   the  majority  of  the  pheasants  shot  ove  'tame 
home-fed  birds ' — birds  reared  solely  for  the  purpose  of  Ixang  shot-  : 
about  such  birds  there  is  nothins:  wild  whatever :  to  their  last  day  thev 
crowd  round  the  keeper  to  be  fed.      In  one  well-known  estate*  in 
England,  where  the  great  extent  of  the  coverts  and  height  of  the  trees 
favour  the  flight  of  the  birds,  wooden  stands  are  erected  in  the  drives, 
from  which  elevated  ix)sition  the  gimners  can  hit  the  pheasiints  more 
securely.     It  is  not  I  who  invent  the  enormous  numbei-s  of  wingcMl 
<*reatures  slaughtered  in  one  of  your  shooting-seasons ;  they  are  proudly' 
put  on  record,  and  crannot  be  either  exaggerated  or  denied.     There  i^ 
not  a  single  honourable  or  even  respectable  feeling  which  moves  tlx^* 
battue-shooter  of  the  present  day ;  his  only  motive  is  an  ignoble  eiirj>' 
to  make  bigger  bags  than  his  neighbours.     It  is  slaughter  for  the  iiier^--* 
gi-atification    of    a    paltry    vanity.       This     so-called     *s|X)it'    fm^^ 
umjUi'stionably  lead  to  tin*  destruction  of  all  wild  life  indigenous  to  th^* 
woods  and  fields.     Let  anyone  who  will  visit  a  keeper's  lodge,  or  ivac  ^ 
41  keeper's  books,  and  deny  if  he  c^m,  afterwards,  that  all  the  birds  o^ 
field  and  forest,  stream  and  pasture,  moor  and  hill,  are  being  extenni-^ 
nated   for   the   sake?   of  artifi(;ially    preserving   the  game.     Domestic^ 
animals,  if  they  get  out  in  the  parks,  are  trapped  or  shot  to  the  siuiu* 
end.     A  friend  of  mine,  whose  son  possess(»s  very  large  shootings,  is 
obliged  to  walk  in  her  own  park  with  her  little  dog  in  a  leash,  lest  he 
should  disturb  the  game  by  his  gambols! 

"  F]verything  is  sacriticed  in  Kngland  to  an  unnatural  slaughter 
4U-tificially  sustained,  provided  for,  and  fostered.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  nor  of  what  is  (-ailed  sentiment;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
As  regards  your  ([notations  from  Hurstmonceuux'  s|K^e(rh  in  *The 
Massiu-enes,'  it  was  not  necessarily  sunnner  bewuise  he  was  sketchinir 
some  jK'rsons  are  so  odd  that  they  prefer  sketching  to  shooting  ev(.*n 
in  winter.  1  liav(^  not  a  copv  of  my  hook  at  hand  where  I  am  writing' 
this,  but  i  think  it  is  stated  that  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  lumting 
.season  when  Hurstmonceaux  saw  the  fox.  Doi^s  the  huntsman 
invariably  verify  the  sex  of  a  fox  when  the  hounds  have  given  tongue.' 
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About  the  cubs  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  I  have  seen  them  before 
the  trees  were  in  leaf  in  northern  woods.  Very  small  things,  just 
bom.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  man  to  lead  the  life  of  a  country 
^ntleman,  and  yet  renounce  all  sport.  I  know  one,  at  least,  who  has 
done  so,  and  who  is  not  the  less  respected  in  his  country,  although 
he  makes  his  reformed  opinions  very  forcibly  heard  It  is  time,  I 
think,  that  it  should  be  recognised  that  people  are  not  necessarily  prigs,, 
tools,  or  women  because  they  view  with  disapprobation,  even  with 
disgust,  the  mania  for  slaughter,  as  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by 
Prince  Albert,  and  patronised  by  his  sons  and  grandsons.  It  is  time^ 
I  think,  that  even  the  fanatics  of  sport  should  recognise  that  there  is 
about  it  nothing  admirable,  manly,  or  deserving  of  praise,  and  that 
vrhen  men  of  rank  make  it  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their  existence 
they  cannot  wonder  if  others  may  consider  that  such  existences  are  of 
slight  value,  if  they  are  not  injiu-ious  and  contemptible.  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  in  our  immediate  day  women  are  as  guilty  in 
lliis  respect  as  their  male  relatives  and  friends.  The  *  crack  shot  *  of 
the  *  big  shoot '  is  not  seldom  nowadays  a  woman,  by  courtesy  deemed 
^vntle." 

We   are   well   aware   that   pheasant   shooting  must   be 

indulged  in  to  be  understood.     On  hearsay  evidence,  even 

that   supplied   by  the   shooters   themselves,    it   must   seem 

absurd   to   expect   pheasants   to  come   to   the   call   of  the 

keeper  in  the  morning,  and  fly  from  him  as  if  he  were  their 

worst  enemy  iu  the  afternoon,  when  the  coverts  are  being 

shot.     And  yet  it  is  an  everyday  affair,  preposterous  as  it 

appears  to  intellectual  inexperience.     It  is,  of  course,  open 

to  anyone  to  say  and  to  think  that  the  mere  skill  in  hitting 

fast  flying  pheasants  is  not  of   itself  a   worthy  object   of 

ambition ;   to  others  it  may  appear  infinitely  preferable  to 

burning  the  midnight  oil  in  the  creation  of  fictitious  animal 

lasts — just  as  if  there  were  not  enough  and  to  spare  of  them 

in  everyday  life  already.     To  the  true  sportsman  the  fast 

high-flying  pheasant  is  a  challenge  that  he  cannot  resist  the 

temptation  to  accept,  not  even  if,  the  moment  before,  he  has 

Ijeen   moralising  upon   the  vanity  of  earthly  pleasures,  or 

wondering  how  much  each  pheasant  in  the  bag  will  cost  him 

at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Perhaps,   however,    we    ought    to   give    Mr.    Watson's 
reply     to     '*Ouida,"     as     it     is     his     knowledge     of    the 

M 
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matter  that    is  challenged  in   the  above   quotation.      He 
says : — 

"  The  umjority  of  uiy  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  she 
criticises,  and  are  aware  how  hopelessly  wrong  she  is.     Owing  to  the 
kindness  of  some  extremely  good  friends,  if  I  do  not  now  '  know  any- 
thing oV  what  *  Ouida  '  calls  *  batttie-shooting,*  I  must  have  neglected 
my  chances  year  after  year  for  a  long  time  past.     I  have  certainly 
Hred  a  good  many  cartridges  annually ;  in  fact,  I  do  know  something 
of  shooting — the  word  'battue*  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  hfiord, 
often  as  one  reads  it.     Perhaps  the  most  utterly  preposterous  idea  in 
*  Ouida's '  criticism  is  that  about  the  *  wooden  stands,'  on  the  one  well- 
knowTi  estate,  to  the  top  of  which  men  are  supposed  to  climb  to  '  hit 
the  pheasants  more  securely.'     '  Ouida  '  will  l>e  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  great  object  of  a  host  or  manager  of  a  shoot  is  to  get  the  pheasants 
to  fly  as  high  as  possible.     Nobody  wants  to  blow  to  pieces  birds  that 
blimder  out  of  a  cover  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  muzzle  of  his  gua 
The  higher  the  better,  so  long  as  the  birds  are  in  shot,  is  the  ideal  of 
the  good    sportsman ;   and  if  *  Ouida '  is  not  misinformed  as  to  the 
stands  on  the  well-known  estate,  she  would  doubtless  learn  that  they 
are  put  up  because  the  pheasants  fly  from  exceptionally  placed  covers 
at  such  a  height  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reach  them  from 
the  ground.     But  her  authority  for  the  stands  may  not  improbably  l)e 
incorrect.     I  have  certainly  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

"  That  tens  of  thousands  of  head  of  game  are  shot  annually  is  of 
course  a  fact,  but  that  the  pheasant  which  is  clean  shot  suftei-s  more 
than  the  fowl  which  has  her  neck  wrung  1  do  not  believe — or  that 
either  can  reallv  be  said  to  sufter  at  all.     Some  birds  arc  unfortunately 
wounded,  it  is  true,  but  *  Ouida  *  would  be  surprised  again  to  tind  how 
carefully  such  birds  are  sought  for  in  onler  that  they  may  not  linger 
in  pain.     In  many  cases  the  game  is  sold.     Why  not  ?     Why  should 
not  the  owner  of  an  estate  i-ecover  a  part  of  the  money  it  costs  him  to 
provide  sport  for  his  friends  ^     Some  men  do  not  sell.     At  one  place 
where  I  have  shot  for  several  veal's  past — a  place  where  2.000  head  a 
day  has  been  very  nearly  approjiched  when   I   have  been  out  (and 
though  I  cannot  at  the  moment  obtain  figures,  probably  on  occiisions 
exceeded) — my  host  for  a  long  time  never  sold  a  bird.     He  copiously 
supplied  his  friends,  his  old  regiment,  various  hospitals,  and  all  the 
cottagers  within  reach ;    but  these  latter,  who  accounted  for  a  lanfc 
proportion  of  the  kill,  very  frequently  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
pheasants  and  partridges,     iluc^h  game  was  wasted,  and  whiit  ustnl  to 
go  to  them  is  now  sold  to  form  a  fund  which  is  entirely  devoted  to 
their  wants.     Has  it  ever  occurred  to  ' Ouida'  how  manv  thousands  of 
brace  of  birds  are  given  away  every  season  to  those  to  whom  the  gift 
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is  really  a  boon?  Has  she  ever  thought  of  the  multitudes  of.  men 
who  gain  livelihoods  in  connection  Avdth  shooting — keepers,  attendants, 
beaters,  and  then  again  the  hosts  employed  in  making  guns,  cartridges, 
and  shooting  appUances  ?  In  one  day's  covert  shootmg  last  season 
somebody  at  limch  time  calculated  that  we  were  utilising  the  senices 
of  over  tifty  men  and  nine  horses. 

"  Much  nonsense  is  talked  about  *  tame '  pheasants.  The  wildness 
cannot  be  eradicated  from  the  bird,  and  the  so-called  *  tame '  pheasant 
iiies  just  as  high,  as  fast,  and  as  strongly  as  his  wild  brother.  1  am 
afraid  I  must  also   stigmatise   as   nonsense   the   assertion   that   th^e 

*  visitor '  who  *  does  not  kill  his  due  quota  of  game  at  these  big  shoots 
is  despised/  For  one  thing,  even  with  the  system  of  changing  places 
after  each  beat  now  generally  in  vogue,  one  man  may  have  jx^rsistently 
had  luck  all  dav  in  the  wav  of  chances,  and  another  man  mav 
constantly  happen  to  be  at  good  stands  where  he  gets  an  exceptional 
lot  of  shooting.  A  slight  feeling  of  contempt  may  be  felt  for  a  man 
who  does  not  let  the  birds  rise,  who  blows  them  to  pieces,  continually 
woimds  without  killing,  or  shoots  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  his 
companions  or  the  beaters  :  but  a  very  moderate  shot  may  be  a  good 
sportsman.     *  Ouida '  does  not  seem  to  (consider  that  the  *  form '  of  the 

*  visitor '  is,  as  a  very  general  nile,  well  known,  and  a  host  would  be  an 
idiot  to  despise  his  guest  for  not  doing  what  he  was  never  ex}x*cted  to 
do.  With  regard  to  the  lady  who  is  obliged  to  walk  in  her  own  park 
^ith  her  little  dog  in  a  leash,  an  outrage  which  draws  from  '  Ouida '  a 
note  of  exclamation,  I  can  only  say  that  if  she  is  a  woman  of  oitlinary 
common-sense,  with  a  dog  that  is  not  well  enough  trained  to  follow 
her.  and  is  given  to  running  in  the  coverts,  she  very  willingly  accepts 
the  obligation.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  *  Ouida '  is  not  sympathetic 
about    the  poor  little  young   birds    who  would   be  terrified    by   the 

*  gambols  '  of  the  little  dog — presumably  a  poacher.     To  blame  Prince 
Albert  for  the  existing  fashion  of  shooting  is  not  less  wide  of   the 
mark  than  the  majority  of  *  Ouida's  '  other  statements.     It  seems  to 
me  that  the  present  system  of  shooting  is  mainly  or  entirely  due  to  the 
invention  of  breechloaders.     With  two  gims  out  and  an  expert  loader, 
a  good  shot  can  do  what  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  in  the  days 
of  the  percussion  cap.     One  special  point  more  and  1    have   done 
Shooting  does  mtt  *  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  wild  life  indigenous  to 
the   woods   and   lields.'     If  '  Ouida '    would  condescend    to  read  the 
chaptc»r  headed  *  Vermin'  in  the  Biidminton  Library  Shooting  Volume, 
she  would  tind  an  earnest  plea  put  forward  for  the  preservation  of 
various   birds  and   beasts   that   are   often  ignorantly    (-harged   with 
mischievous  habits  of  which  thev  are  innocent.      As  for  the  woman 
*  crack-shot,'  in  a  varied   experience  of  shooting  in  all  parts  of  the 
itountry,  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  tire  a  gim  :  but  in  this  resjKct  I 

M  2 
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agree  with    Oiiida '  that  for  various  reasons  shooting  is  not  a  desirable 
accomplishment  for  a  woman.'* 

With  all  this  we  very  heartily  agree,  if  we  except  Mr. 
Watson's  denial  of  the  stands  in  the  woods  for  the  guns  to 
stand  upon  when  pheasant  shooting.  We  know  of  at  least 
one  shooting  where  they  do  exist,  and  it  is  such  a  well- 
known  place  that  it  is  odd  Mr.  Watson  should  never  have 
heard  of  it.  The  popular  owner  of  this  shooting  explained 
to  us  the  reasons  why  they  had  been  put  up  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  when  we  were  shooting  ^vith  him  on  his  grouse  moors ; 
but,  as  we  never  saw  them  in  use,  we  quite  forget  what  the 
reasons  given  were,  but  we  fancy  they  were  that  the  stimted 
oak  trees,  of  which  the  cover  was  composed,  were  too  thick 
to  afford  the  sportsman  a  proper  sight  of  the  pheasants  from 
the  gi'ound.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  (juite  certain  that  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
the  lairds,  or  blowing  them  to  bits,  a  practice  which  would 
have  been  at  once  condemned  by  the  owner  of  the  shooting 
in  question,  if  only  on  financial  gi'ounds. 

But  it  is  not  at  every  shooting  where  the  high  ideals  of 
the  sportsman  are  attempted  to  l)e  carried  out.  And  we 
have  many  a  time  seen  the  guns  crowded  up  into  corners 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  vards  of  the  rise  of  the  birds,  and 
yet  this  was  "  called  "  driving  the  birds  forward  over  the 
gims.  There  is,  we  assure  Mr.  Watson,  (juite  as  much 
improper  as  proper  handling  of  pheasants  in  vogue.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  guns  in  line  with  the  beaters  to  let  the 
Innls  off  when  they  blunder  up  at  their  feet :  that  is  not 
always  followed  by  the  guns  at  the  corner  letting  those  binls 
alone  that  rise  in  the  fence,  in  order  to  concentrate  their 
attention  on  those  that  come  over  from  a  distance.  There 
is  some  excuse  for  **  Ouida  "  if  she  has  seen  this  sort  of 
thing.  Unlike  Mr.  Watson,  we  have  seen  a  woman  shoot, 
and  shoot  well  too.  We  do  not  see  anv  harm  in  it,  either, 
and  we  do  not  ain'ee  with  scmiebodv  who  has  lately  said 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sportswoman,  although  there 
are  many  woiiien  who  like  to  show  the  men  that  they  can  do 
as  nuich  as  they.     Thirty  years  ago  we  first  came  across  a 
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shooting  lady.  She  was  on  the  next  shooting  lodge  to 
ourselves  in  Perthshire,  and  she  usually  went  out  without 
shooting  companions,  and  invariably  was  one  of  the  last  to 
get  home,  whether  she  happened  to  be  after  deer  or  giouse. 
There  was  no  "showing  off"  there. 

But  perhaps  a  better  excuse  for  *'Ouida"  than  the 
occasional  plastering  of  newly-flushed  pheasants  is  to  l^e 
found,  if  we  search  for  it.  We  remember  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  cry  against  the  Press  critic  first  arose,  that  we 
were  one  of  the  first  to  bring  home  the  misbegotten  child  to 
the  recognition  (jf  his  undutiful  literary  parent.  At  that 
time  we  quoted  a  passage  from  an  editorial  article  in  the 
Field  which  was  considerablv  more  ** advanced"  even  than 
"  Ouida's  "  modern  maiden  ethics.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  have  been  later  attacks  by  that  journal  on  the  same 
lines,  because  we  are  not  studious  readers  of  its  colmnns. 
This  is  the  attack  to  which  we  refer  : — 

*•  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  '  battue '  that  pheasants  are  now 
reser\'ed  and  preserved  with  all  the  forniidable  retinue  of  head- 
keepers Xo  one  can  deny  the  fitness  of  the  pheasant  for 

affording  gratification  to  the  (jochI  sportsman  \f  ihe  bird  is  fnivly 
foil ml,  put  up  and  shot;  but  as  well  might  mobbing  a  fox  be  called 
fox-hunting  as  a  '  battue '  be  considered  genuine  pheasant  shooting. 

"  In  the  *  battue '  nothing  short  of  hundreds,  or,  if  possible,  thousiinds 
of  killed,  to  say  nothing  of  woimded,  will  constitute  a  successful  day. 
The  pseudo-sportsman,  who  should  be  tempted  from  his  Timcn  and  his 
fireside  for  anything  under  five  brace  an  hour,  would  be  inclined  to 
complain,  and  would  think,  if  he  did  not  say,  that  his  presence  had 
been  obtained  under  false  pretences.  The  mode  usually  adopted  is  as 
follows : — 

"  First  get  together  eight  or  ten  crack  shots,  who  may,  many  of 
them,  be  in  wheeled  chairs,  or  on  shooting  ponies.  .  .  .  Domestic 
poultry  must  be  reared  and  killed,  but  who  would  admit  the  pleasure 
of  wringing  their  necks  or  cutting  their  throats  {  Yet  where  lies  the 
difference  {     The  pheasant  is  not  even  a  difficult  shot." 

**  If  the  bird  is  fairly  fomid,  put  up  and  shot,"  suggests 
the  hedgerow  and  the  spaniel,  or  the  pointer  and  the  turnip 
field,  and  to  place  this  manner  of  killing  the  pheasant  before 
the  modern  method  of  rising  him  several  hundred  yards  from 
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the  guns  and  driving  him  home  over  their  heads,  down  wind 
for  choice,  is  no  more  grotesque  than  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  l)e  better  to  wring  the  necks  of  the  birds.  This  sort 
of  nil^bish  has  taken  ten  years  to  find  its  true  level,  and  to 
do  (Uity  in  the  fiction  loved  by  the  masses,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  is  altogether  fair  to  blame  "  Ouida ''  for  the  sins 
she  may  have  learnt  by  a  study  of  the  sporting  paper  quoted. 
We  never  did  give  assent  to  the  justice  of  \isiting  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  on  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Those  who 
are  inclined  to  blame  "  Ouida "  cannot  do  so  fairly,  at  any 
rate,  if  the  original  sinner  is  to  be  found  upon  their  own 
tables. 

Plastering  the  Game. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby  has,  in  the  magazines,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  is  often  too  great  a  quantity  of  game 
brought  to  the  guns  in  covert  shooting. 

Lonl  Granby  has  tlie  character  of  being  a  first-rate 
sportsman  with  the  gun  as  with  the  rod,  and  it  was  clear 
that  his  article  was  directed  at  the  mistaken  notion  that 
(luantity  can  be  made  to  serve  true  sportsmen  instead  of 
(lualitv.  In  a  later  article  Lord  Granbv  has  advocated  the 
preservation  of  birds  that  gamekeepers  usually  regard  as 
most  destnictive  to  game,  such  as  jays  an<l  owls ;  the  former 
are  condemne<l  because  of  their  partiality  for  eggs,  and  the 
latter  because  they  are  well  known  to  take  yoimg  phea^sants 
when  they  first  begin  to  perch  on  the  coops.  Had  Lord 
Granby  put  forward  either  of  these  opinions  without  the 
other  he  would,  we  fancy,  have  converted  more  sportsmen  to 
his  way  of  thinking  than  he  will  now.  Most  game  preservers 
are  not  under  the  impression  that  they  can  have  too  much 
game,  nor  that  they  can  secure  at  too  cheap  a  rate  what 
their  keepers  and  their  land  rear.  The  preservation  of  jays, 
niag|3ies,  hawks,  and  owls,  does  not  make  the  keeper's  bill 
Hghter,  nor  does  it  add  to  the  Img  of  game.  If,  then,  we 
have  too  much  game  for  sport,  most  sportsmen  will,  we  fear, 
prefer  to  lighten  the  gamekeeper's  bill  rather  than  to  tax  his 
stiiff  with  the  preservation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  beautiful 
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vefiii.in.     Evidently  Lord  Granby's  view  is  that  we  should 

retixrTi,  more  or  less,  to  the  balance-of-nature  system  which 

was     in  vogue  before  driving  game  and  high  preservation 

became  the  rules.     We  sav  ''  more  or  less "  because  Lord 

Granby  limits  his  preservation  of  vermin  to  a  few  specimens 

of  a  few  varieties,  and  this  limitation  is  evidently  the  outcome 

of  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the  nature-lover  and  the 

sportsman.      Unfortunately,  we  cannot  all  think  like  Lord 

^iraiiby,  ]>ecause  we  have  not  all   got  the  means  and  the 

broad  acres  to  experiment  with.     To  most  shooting  men  it 

matters  very  much  whether  the  head  of  game  is  preserved 

^^n  their  limited  areas  to  its  utmost  capacity  or  not.     To 

Lord  Granby  it  can  matter  verj^  little.    If  there  is  not  enough 

game  on  one  beat  he  can  go  to  another.     The  jay  is  a  very 

Wutiful  l)ir(l,  and  he  has  his  uses,  for  no  bird  is  so  certain 

to  inform  the  gamekeeper  of  the  presence  of  intruders  in  a 

covert.      He  is  a  sentinel  whose  sharp  eyes  permit  of  no 

• 

intrusion   without   the   warning   scream.      Covert   shooting 

without  the  scream  of  the  jay  and  the  whistle  of  the  excited, 

nisliing  blackbird  to  proclaim  the  whereabouts  of  the  coming 

line  of  beaters,  and  to  call  the  shooters'  attention  to  the 

matter  in  hand,  would  not  be  quite  the  same  thing  as  it  is. 

Yiii  it  takes  wonderful  good  keepering  to  limit  the  number 

of  jays,  and  extermination  hardly  seems  within  the  bounds 

of  possibility,  so  wary  is  the  bird.      No  doubt  when  the 

frequent  appearance  of  peregrines  in  Derbyshire  and  York« 

shire  kept  the  stock  of  grouse  within  limits  and  made  them 

lie  to  dogs  the  sport  was  just  as  charming  as  it  is  now,  but 

as  many  people  could  not  enjoy  it.     We  think  that  there  is 

no  sport  which  excels  that  to  be  had  far  away  from  human 

habitation  over  a  brace  of  good  dogs  upon  the  moors,  with 

no  man  to  look  on  and  only  ourselves  to  play  the  critic. 

And  the  genuine  sportsman  is  always  his  own  most  severe 

critic.     But  the  fault  of  all  such  predilections  is  that  they 

are  exclusive.     The  modern  shooter  endorses  the  poacher's 

creed  to  this  extent — that  game  was  not  made  for  man,  but 

for  men.     It  is  for  this  reason,  to  some  extent,  that  shooting 

over  dogs  has  gone  out  of  fashion.     It  is  the  ruin  of  good 

dogs  to  have  a  line  of  guns  behind  them  in  place  of  the  old- 
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time  couple.  Bej^ides  this,  driving  and  preservation  have  so 
increased  the  game  as  to  make  it  ridiculous  in  most  places 
for  a  pointer  or  a  setter  to  show  his  nose.  Even  before 
August  the  birds  will  rise  in  clouds  upon  some  English 
moors  at  the  sight  of  a  man's  hat  above  the  sky  line. 
Another  good  reason  for  the  increase  of  driving  upon  dog 
moors  is  the  scarcity  of  good  dogs.  Shooters  have  got  field 
trials  and  dog  shows  so  mixed  up  in  their  minds  that  they 
<lo  not  buy  their  dogs  with  the  knowledge  and  discretion 
necessary  to  enjoyment  on  the  moors,  and  the  result  of  this 
is  that  driving  begins  early  and  the  dogs  are  left  in  kennel  to 
<lream  of  tlieir  sins. 

We  fancy  we  should  be  right  in  saying  that  the  grouse 
shooter  over  dogs  had  to  be  in  training,  whereas  condition  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  grouse  and  partridge  driving  and 
covert  shooting.  The  latter  state  is  infinitely  the  most 
pleasurable  for  the  time  being,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  harder  work  of  shooting  over  dogs  and  deer-stalking 
does  not  best  set  a  man  up  for  the  year,  especially  if  his  life 
compels  a  more  or  less  sedentarv  habit  of  bodv. 

The  worst  of  shooting  over  dogs  is  that  really  good  dogs 
are  so  scarce,  and  bad  ones  are  so  aimoying. 

In  an  article  on  shooting  by  the  late  Lord  Sutt'olk  and 
Mr.  W.  (t.  Craven,  in  the  Euvifvlopiedhi  of  Sport,  there  is  a 
goo<l  deal  of  abuse  of  the  modern  smart  shooting.     Here  it 
is  asserted  that  '*the  thing"  is  to  bring  down  the  birds  as 
they  top  the  beaters'  heads,  and  that  the  man  who  lets  them 
get  to  cookaldc*  distance  is  voted  a  ba<l,  slow  shot.      The 
authors  sav  : — **  With  sorrow  and  shame  be  it  confes.se(l  that 
the  gunners  of  the  extenninating  class  are  just  now  far  too 
abundant.  The  number  is  increasing  of  men  who  go  out  shoot- 
ing without  i<lea  or  conception  of  the  sport  of  pursuing  game, 
but  with  the  sole  desire  of  firing  off  as  many  cartridges  as 
possible  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  and  with  the  minimum 
of  exertion.     Soon  we  may  expect  to  see  them  discarding 
the   double-barrelled   breechloader    in   favour   of   repeating 
weapons.      Indiscriminate   slaughter   is   the   one   object   of 
these  bloodthirstv  individuals,  and  as  tliev  are  in  constant 
practice  there  are  plenty  of  them  who  are  tolerably  unerring 
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shots  at  birds  flying  high  or  low.  The  more  blame  theirs 
for  taking  them,  as  they  do,  with  cheerful  complacency, 
within  five  or  ten  yards  of  the  gun,  so  that  the  unfortunate 
host  whose  guests  they  are  finds  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
at  least  half  his  bag  is  unfit  for  table  or  market.  Quickness 
is  the  test  of  merit  with  these  murderers;  the  *  plasterer'  is 
their  ideal ;  the  man  who  kills  his  game  at  '  kitchen  range ' 
thev  call  a  slow,  bad  shot." 

We  had  no  idea  that  anything  like  this  was  to  be  found 
anyAvhere ;  no  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge,  but 
is  it  not  exaggerated  ?  If  not,  then  Lord  Granby  did  not 
speak  before  it  was  necessary  in  demanding  quality  of  flight 
of  the  game  rather  than  <]uantity  of  shots. 

This  cN-idence,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Suffx)lk, 
confirms  the  slaughter  theory  of  the  lady  novelists  to  this 
extent — that  there  do  exist  shooters,  outside  the  novice,  and 
<luffer,  and  oflice-stool  classes,  who  have  constant  practice  at 
game,  and  yet  are  unworthy  of  the  name  of  sportsmen, 
however  first-class  they  may  be  as  shots ;  and  if  this  is  tme. 
Lord  Granby  is  nuich  more  than  justified  in  all  he  has  written 
against  shooting  for  the  size  of  the  bag.  But,  admitting 
this,  we  yet  fail  to  see  why  a  large  head  of  game  is  detri- 
mental to  tme  sport,  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  make  a  lai'ge 
numl>er  of  birds  give  difticult  shots  as  it  is  to  make  a  small 
number  do  so.  In  any  case,  the  old  school,  who  were 
trained  to  a  turn  by  following  their  dogs  on  the  moors,  were 
absolutely  free  from  the  practices  of  the  '* plasterer"  either 
there  or  when  thev  returned  to  the  coverts  ;  and  if  the  latter 
really  has  grown  into  admiration  in  any  quarters,  it  nuist  l)e 
put  down  to  the  newer  methods  of  killing  game  for  the  size 
of  the  bag. 

Not  for  the  Seniors. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  the  sporting  newspapers'  habit 
of  repeating  controversies  the  subjects  of  which  have  long 
ago  been  settled.  A  fortieth  or  fiftieth  of  the  shooters  join 
the  ranks  every  year,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not 
posted  in  the  old-time  discussions.     They  like  to  settle  for 
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themselves  the  merits  of  the  28-bore,  or  even  those  of  the 
410  shot  gmi ;  nevertheless,  it  does  seem  to  be  a  waste  of 
space  when  one  remembers  that  any  gimmaker  is  able  to 
give  somid  opinions  upon  such  subjects. 

Of  course,  ladies  shoot  a  good  deal  now,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  require  lighter  guns  than  their  brothers  and 
hiLsbands,  but  that  hardly  necessitates  rediscussing  the 
comparative  merits  of  different  bores.  Most  people  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  12-bore  of  6^1bs.,  and,  as  ever}^ 
gunmaker  knows,  there  are  thirty  12-bores  built  for  every 
one  of  any  other  gauge. 

There  is,  however,  one  superstition  about  small  bores 
that  dies  hard.  Even  the  old  generations  that  have  l>een 
able,  if  not  willing,  to  read  the  **  hardy  annual "  any  time 
these  thirtv  vears  is  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  a  20-bore 
will  give  a  closer  pattern  than  a  12-bore.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  ca.se.  We  have  known  several  shooters  who  fancy 
it  is  more  sportsmanlike  to  kill  with  the  small  bore,  because 
they  believe  it  to  be  more  difficult  with  such  a  close-shooting 
gun  and  so  small  a  charge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  20-bore 
can  be  made  to  shoot  as  closely  as  a  12-bore,  and  between 
extreme  chokes  of  both  bores  it  is  decidedly  easier  to  shoot 
with  the  20-bore,  not  only  because  of  its  wider  spread,  but 
l)ecause  of  the  (juickness  with  which  the  lighter  weapon  can 
be  handled :  also  because  of  the  small  recoil  and  consequent 
quickness  of  the  aim  for  the  second  barrel.  Up  to  certain 
distances  the  small  bore  is  much  the  easiest  gim  to  use  with 
success,  l)ut  there  is  a  distinct  loss  beyond  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  rifle-like  aim  would  fail  to  kill  a  sitting  bird  with 
a  20-b()re  five  or  ten  yards  sooner  than  with  an  equally 
choked  12-bore.  Moreover,  as  the  thickest  part  of  the  shot, 
or  the  killing  circle,  grows  smaller  quicker  than  that  of  a 
12-b()re,  l)ecause  of  its  fewer  numbers  of  shot,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  less  chance  of  killing  with  a  20-bore  when  the 
aim  has  not  been  exact  at  the  longer  distances.  We  should 
sav  that  the  small  bores  are  easier  to  handle  and  to  kill  with 
within  thirty  or  thirty-five  yards,  and  to  shoot  with  them 
much  l)eyond  such  distances  is  cruelty  to  the  game. 

There  is  a  distance,  varying  according  to  the  game  to  be 
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shot,  at  which  kills  become  chance  work,  in  spite  of  straight 
shooting  ;  and  anyone  who  has  plated  guns  must  know  that 
the  limit  of  certain  distances  is  always  nearer  with  the  small 
bores  than  with  the  large.  What  are  these  distances  at 
which  it  becomes  cruelty  to  shoot  at  game  ?  We  should  be 
ver}'  sorry  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  law,  for  upon  some 
days  a  man  seems  to  be  able  to  kill  further  than  his  gun. 
We  mean  that  when  the  chances  are  all  against  the  gun,  a 
man  will  score  time  after  time,  when  by  the  law  of  averages 
he  had  no  business  to  shoot  at  all  at  such  shots. 

We  often  think  that  plating  guns  is  a  little  too  much 
relied  upon  by  the  inexperienced.  There  is,  in  our  opinion, 
such  a  thing  as  a  lucky  shooter  as  well  as  the  lucky  shot. 
Fate,  after  all,  may  have  as  much  to  do  with  snapping  the 
thread  of  life  in  the  partridge  and  the  grouse  as  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  with  possibly  more  important  lives. 

There  is  a  notorious  instance  on  record  of  four  consecu- 
tive kills  at  wild  ducks,  all  between  eighty  and  114  yards 
away,  with  a  cylinder  gun  and  No.  5  shot.  Yet,  if  you  plate 
such  a  gun  at  eighty  yards  at  a  buUseye  the  size  of  a  duck, 
it  does  not  encourage  shooting  at  such  distances.  The  dis- 
tance, then,  at  which  certainty  ends  and  chance  begins  not 
only  varies  with  the  gun  and  gauge  ;  not  only  with  the  game 
and  the  position  or  angle  of  the  game  in  respect  to  the 
shooter,  but  also  to  the  man  behind  the  stock,  and  possibly 
also  with  the  day. 

Eliminate  the  uncertain  elements — the  gun,  the  man,  and 
the  day — and  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  suggest  some 
rlifferences  of  killing  distances  between  the  various  angles 
\t  which  game  is  shot  at.  A  hare,  for  instance,  stretching 
:>ut  broadside  on  is  not  out  of  shot  at  fifty  yards,  whereas  going 
straight  away  with  her  head  visible  she  is  far  enough  at  thirty 
rards,  and  with  her  head  out  of  sight,  as  it  is  sometimes 
Ji'hen  she  goes  straight  away  down  hill,  she  is  best  left  alone 
iltogether,  imless  you  prefer  hare  soup  to  jugged  hare,  for 
on  have  to  plaster  her  to  kill  her  with  Xo.  6  shot.  Early 
n  August  a  grouse  going  away  is  nearer  at  fifty  yards  than 
wo  months  later  he  will  be  at  forty.  Coming  straight  at 
lie  gim,  low  down,  both  grouse  and  partridges  want  a  lot  of 
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killing,  whereas  high  up  and  over  they  show  their  soft  places 
to  the  gun,  and  the  shots  do  not  then  rattle  on  their  feathei's 
and  fly  off*  harmless.  Pheasants  going  away  are  easy  to 
plaster,  but  difficult  to  kill  without  plastering.  High  up, 
driven  over  the  gun,  they  are  easily  killed  when  hit  well 
forward,  even  with  one  or  two  pellets. 

A  rabbit,  like  a  hare,  is  killed  very  easily  broadside  on 
and  extending  himself ;  he  is  harder  and  smaller,  and  forty 
yards  in  his  case  is  equal  to  fifty  for  the  hare  ;  he  generally 
shows  more  of  his  head  than  his  taller-behind  cousin  when 
running  straight  away,  and  can  generally  be  accomited  for 
up  to  thirtv  vards  in  the  open.  A  woodcock  is  nearlv  alwavs 
obliging  enough  to  come  down  when  he  is  hit,  and  so  is  a 
snipe.  Black  game  are  very  tender  in  August,  but  in 
October,  when  they  have  got  their  winter  plumage,  they  are 
able  to  take  away  almost  as  much  shot  as  a  wild  goose, 
especially  from  a  straight-away  or  straight  coming-in  shot. 
High  up,  coming  over,  they  are  less  difficult  to  the  correct 
aim.  Roe  deer  do  not  seem  to  be  harder  broadside  on  than 
a  hare,  and  we  have  seen  one  killed  dead  at  .sixtv  vards  with 
No.  6  shot  from  a  12-bore.  Going  straight  away  it  would 
be  crueltv  to  shoot  at  them  with  No.  6  at  all. 

The  old  aim  used  to  l)e  to  kill  a  head  of  game  for  each 
shot  fired.     Now  it  is  not  even  contemplated,  and  those  who 
kill   most   game  are  those  who  shoot  away  most  powder. 
But  thev  are  not  necessarilv  the  best  shots.     It  is  .seldom 
one  has  time  to  watch  another  shooter  verv  attentivelv  for 
long  :  l)ut  the  shooter  who  can  make  use  of  all  his  experience 
and  shoot,  or  refrain,  according  to  distances,  angles,  speeds, 
and  size  of  object,   right  barrel   or  left,  as  the  ease  may 
re<iuire,  and  do  it  as  quickly  as  the  man  who  blazes  away 
indiscriminately,  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  l)etter  shot  than  the 
man  who  alwavs  shoots  and  alwavs  hits,  l)ut  does  not  alwavs 
kill  his  game. 

Drivim;  Game,  Walking  it  up,  and  Dog  Work. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  recorded  the  conflict  of 
average  opinion  at  the  present  time.  It  will,  we  think,  be 
interesting  to  the  last  reci-uits  of  the  shooting-field  to  hear 
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what  the  average  opinion  was  a  little  over  a  decade  ago,  and 
how  the  cUivers  of  game  had  to  fight  before  the  dog  men 
would  allow  that  driving  was  really  deserving  the  title  of 
sport. 

We  therefore  quote  some  of  the  discussion  that  raged 
round  Lord  Walsingham's  phenomenal  bag  of  1,070  grouse 
in  a  day  to  his  own  gim.  This  appeared  in  Land  ami  Water 
and  Shoi)ting  in  1888  :  — 

Bk;  Bag  of  Grouse  by  Lord  Walsingham  at  Blubberhouse. 

The  paragraph  which  appeared  in  Tuesday's  Yorkshire  Post  to  the 
efiect  that  Lord  Walsingham,  on  August  30,  on  his  small  moor  at 
Blubl)erhouse,  shot,  in  one  day,  to  his  own  gim,  1,058  grouse,  is  certain 
to  bring  down  an  avalanche  of  incredulity.  On  August  28,  1872,  Lord 
Walsingham  made  a  bag,  to  his  own  gun,  of  842  binls,  a  feat  which  has 
been  disputed  ever  since,  and  it  was  this  persistent  denial  which  made 
his  lordship  attempt  the  bag  now  recorded,  and  concerning  which  we 
are  enabled  to  give  the  following  authentic  particulars,  kindly  sent  to 
us  in  September,  1888,  and  published  in  Lnvd  aiul  Water : — 

The  bag  was  made  between  5.15  a.m.  and  7.80  p.m.  The  actual 
time  occupied  in  twenty  drives,  from  the  second  shot  fired  in  each 
drive  to  the  last  shot  in  the  same,  was  7h.  29min.;  thus  nearly  half 
the  time  was  spent  in  waiting  for  the  drivers  or  in  picking  up  birds. 
The  best  drives  were  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth,  ninety-one  and 
ninety-three  birds  being  bagged.  Each  of  these  drives  occupied 
exactly  twenty-one  minutes,  from  the  first  to  the  last  shot.  The  time 
from  7  to  7.30  p.m.  was  spent  in  walking  home,  during  which  fourteen 
birds  were  shot.  Deducting  these  fourteen  birds,  and  the  half-hour 
occupied  in  shooting  them,  we  get  1,044  killed  in  449  minutes'  actual 
shooting,  or  an  average  of  very  nearly  2J  birds  per  minute.  Once 
only  diwing  the  day  three  birds  were  killed  at  one  shot  (the  only 
three  in  view  at  the  moment,  as  it  happened),  and  three  times  two 
birds  were  killed  at  one  shot,  each  time  intentionally.  A  fairly  strong 
west  wind  was  blowing,  which  made  the  birds  flying  do\\'n  wind  fine 
sporting  shots. 

Four  guns  were  used  and  two  loaders  employed.  Not  a  shot  was 
fired  by  anyone  but  Lord  Walsingham.  The  reason  the  time  of  the 
drives  was  usually  taken  from  the  second  shot  is  because  a  straggUng 
bird  frequently  causes  the  first  shot  to  be  fired  long  before  the  main 
bodv  of  binls  arrive,  but  it  was  found  that  this  was  not  so  often  the 
case  on  this  occasion  as  had  been  expected. 

It  is  probable  that  some  ten  or  twelve  birds  will  jet  be  picked  up 
when  the  ground  is  shot  over  next  week.     These  should  properly  be 
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added  to  the  bag.  1,036  were  brought  in  the  same  night,  and  twenty 
two  picked  up  the  next  day  (without  guns). 

Two  guns  should  get  from  150  to  200  brace  per  day  for  two  o 
three  days  next  week  on  the  same  ground. 

In  comiection   with    the  above,   the    following  notes    from    th< 

Blubberhouse  Game-book  wiU  be  not  iminteresting  as  showuig  th« 

iulvantages  of  driving : — 

Season's  TotAl 

1829,  August  12  (three  guns),  28  brace;  17th, 

25  brace        ...         ...         ...         ...       60  brace. 

ik^n  77 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


14i 

31 

82 

69  i 

90" 

12 

25 

42i 

26i 

26 

35i 

21' 

91 


>« 


M 


(0 


No  record. 
Somewhere  about  1862  a  little  "mild  driving"  was  commenced 


X  O'.^tJ  •••  •••  •••  •••  •»«  ••• 

1866  (Best  day,  one  gim,  Lord  Walsnigham, 
221  brace)     ... 

X  \^  §  v/     •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       ••■ 

1872  (Best  day,  one  gun.  Lord  Walsingham, 
421  brace)     ... 

No  record. 

X  v3  f  \^  •••  ••■  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

lk77 

1878  (Best  day,  two  gims,  372.i  bnice) 

X  \j  I  t,/      •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       «•• 

LOO  L     •••       -••       •••       •••       ■••       ••• 

1882  (Best  day,  three  gims,  321  brace) 

X,  V^^/^-^  •••  •••  ••  •••  •••  ••• 

X  C^Cj  *?       •••  •••  •••  •••  ••■  •■• 

X  C^  fj  ^J  •••         •••         •••         •••         •.«         ••• 

J  ^jOw      •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 


Sea^son's  Total. 
289  brace. 

691       ,. 

478      ., 


807  i 

725 

781 

704 

241 

388  .\ 

770" 

346i 

622' 

277 

646 


>» 


?> 
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From  *' Shooting"  September  12,  1888. 

'*SiR, —     .     .     .     With  reference  to  voiir  further  remarks,  I  take 

this   opportunity   to    mention    that    your   anticipations    have    been 

verified.     Twelve  more  birds  have  been  picked  up,  bringing  the  total 

to  1,070,  and  1,786  grouse  in  all  have  now  been  killed  on  this  same 

ground  up  to  yesterday  morning.     Yesterday  morning  I  took  a  walk 

to  see  what  were  left.     Two  keepers,  with  a  pony  and  siiddle-bags, 

accompanied   myself  and   my  loader — of  course  without  setters   or 

pointers.     It  was  a  quarter  to  one  before  I  set  foot  on  the  moor,  and 

during  the   dav  I  killed  twentv-six  brace.      This  a  few  vears  a^o 

would  have  been  regarded  as  a  very  large  bag  to  make  over  dogs  on 

August  12,  and,  as  a  fact,  the  largest  bag  ever  made  here  by  one  gim 

v^-ithout  driving  has  been  forty-two  and  a  half  brace.     It  is  remarkable 

that  such  a  hag  as  twenty-six  brace  should  now  be  possible  after 

a  cold,  wet  breeding  season,  which  killed  ott*  a  vast  proportion  of 

yoimg  birds,  and  after  the  actual  stock  has  already  been  reduced  by 

1,786  on  a  total  area  of  onlv  2,221  acres. 

*  Waijsixgham. 
*'  Blaeberries,  Otley,  Yorkshire,  September  8." 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences  of  conditions 
under  which  the  three  biggest  personal  bags  of  gi'ouse  on 
reconl  have  been  made  in  a  single  day  : — 

Lord  Walsingham,  shooting  alone,  August  30,  1888,  at  Blubber- 
house,  1,070  birds.  Foiu*  guns  and  two  loaders.  Twenty  drives  :  forty 
drivers  being  employed. 

Lord  Walsingham,  shooting  alone,  August  28,  1872,  at  Blubber- 
house,  842  birds  Foiu*  gims  (two  breech-  and  two  muzzle-loaders). 
Sixteen  drives ;  twenty  drivers  being  employed. 

Sir  Frederick  Millwink  (one  of  a  party  of  six),  August  20,  1872,  on 
Wemmergill  Moor,  728  birds.  Three  gims  and  two  loaders.  Eight 
ilrives.  (Total  bag  for  the  day,  2,070  grouse.)  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  size  of  the  Wemmergill  Moors  is  nearly  eight  times 
that  of  Blubberhouse. 

The  Editor  of  the  FMd  having  written  to  Lord 
Walsingham,  obtained  the  following  information  in  reference 
to  the  guns  and  charges  he  used  : — 

"  On  August  30,  when  I  killed  1,070  grouse  to  my  own  jj^im  in  the 
<lav,  I  shot  ^^ith  four  breechloaders.  No.  1,  a  gim  made  in  18()() 
by  Purdey,  subsequently  converted  from  pin-tire  to  central  principle, 
to  which  new  barrels  were  made  last  year.     Xos.   2  and  8,  a  pair 
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of  central  fire  breechloaders,  made  also  by  Purdey,  about  1870,  tor 
which  I  have  likewise  had  new  barrels.      No.  4,  a  new  gun  made 
by  Purdey  this  year  to  match  the  two  mentioned  above,  but  witli 
Whitworth   steel  instead  of  Damascus  barrels.      The  guns  are  a»ll 
12-boro,  with  cylinder  30  in.  barrels,  not  choked.     My  cartridges  wex-e 
loaded  by  Johnson,  of  Swaffham ;  those  used  in  the  doMm-wind  driv^ss 
containing  Sj^drs.  Hall's  Field  B  powder  to  IJozs.  No.  5  Derby  shotb  ; 
those  used  in  the  up- wind  drives  (where  the  birds,  of  course,  cam::MO 
slower)  had  3  drs.  only  of  the  same  powder,  with  the  same  shot ;  not, 
hardened  shot  in  either  case.     I  find  I  never  go  out  shooting  withc^-Jit. 
learning  something.     If  I  had  the  day  again,  I  should  cut  oft*  the  ext 
eighth  of  an  ounce  of  shot,  not  on  account  of  recoil  or  discomfort  of 
kind — from  which  I  never  suffer,  although  always  using  black  powd 
— but  because  1  failed  to  get  as  much  penetration  at  long  distant 
as  [  do  with  an  ounce  only.    I  distinctly  remember  firing  three  barrel « 
at  one  bird,  striking  well  in  the  body  every  time,  but  killing  dead  oil1I>' 
with  the  last  shot:  the  powder  seemed  to  bum  too  slow.     AiiOi\L^^i^ 
thing  I  learned  was  that  Whitworth  steel  barrels  are  not  desirable  fVr>i 
a   heavy   day's   shooting.      The   explosion   in   them   makes   quite         ^* 
different  sound  from  that  given  off  by  Damascus  barrels:  there       i^ 
more  ring  about  it,  and  I  can  imagine  that  this  might  prove  a  serio«— '■-^ 
annoyaiu'c  to  anyone  who  minds  the  noise  of  shooting.     I  have 
recollection  myself  of  ever  having  had  a  headache  from  gim-firia. 
Moreover,  the  Whitworth  barrels  become  hot  much  more  rapidly  th 
the  Damascus;  and  this  is  a  serious  drawback,  especially  to  a 
who  shoots  without  gloves.     I  can  well  imagine  that  they  last  nnu— ^ 
longer,  and  are  in  many  ways  suited  for  ordinary  light  work ;  but 
am  now  roplatnng  them  with  Damascus,  as  in  all  my  other  gims." 

A    h'Hcr  fnmi  Loiin  Walsinuham  to  vh,  puhlUked  in  '^  Lmd 

ami   Wnfn-r  October  1<),  1888. 

"  Is  DuiviNG  Spout  ^ 

"Sir, — The  amicable  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  *Sport-.i. 
to  which  publication  has  recently  been  given  in  the  columns  of  Lan< 
mid  ir<(/^'y  and  other  newspapers  connected  with  rural  pastimes,  haH 
been   watched   with  much  interest  by  those  who  habitually  engagt? 
in  such  pursuits.     I  doubt  if  any  of  the  numerous  correspondents  who 
have  taken  part  in  it  have  succeeded  in  defining  precisely,  in  a  mannt^r 
satisfadorv  to  the  sporting  publico,  what  is  *  sj)ort,'  or  what  constitutes 
a  true  '  sportsman.'     Such  precise  definition  is  indeed  impossible  for 
what  must  be  always,  more  or  less,  a  question  of  opinion  and  of  ta-ste. 
Conscious  of  being  regarded  as  the  greatest  personal  sinner  in  this 
matter.  I  had  determined  to  keep  clear  of  the  debate,  and  not  to 
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expose  myself  directly  to  the  free  tiring  that  was  going  on,  but  I  can 
no  longer  forbear  to  write  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  opinions  very 
rig-htly  expressed  from  time  to  time  in  your  editorial  notes  and 
articles.  The  first  question  appears  to  be,  Is  driving  of  grouse  or 
partridges  sport,  or  is  it  not  sport  ? 

"  Without  atteYnpting,  then,  to   define  what   actually  constitutesr 

sport,  1  am  prepared*  to  contend  that   driving  cannot   logically  be 

separated  by  any  imaginary  line  of  demarcation  bounding  true  sporty 

from  walking  up '  to  birds  or  shooting  over  dogs.     Probably  everyone 

^11   admit' that  in  the  pursuit  of  game  cunning  alone  without  skill 

can    scarcely  entitle  the  most  successful  fowler  to  the  dignity  of  a 

sportsman,   and   I   for  one   should   be   willing   to   admit   that   skill 

displayed  without  need  of  head  work,  or  otherwise  cunning,  cannot 

alone  be  held  to  justify  the  appellatibn.     Sport,  in  the  true  sense 

of   the  word,  requires  the  exercise  of  skill  and  courage.     To  illustrate 

this,   1  would  suggest  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  gun  walking  along 

*  road  seeing  a  covey  of  partridges  over  a  hedge  sitting  on  the  ground 

ba.roly  within  shot ;  if  he  shoots  at  them  sitting,  whether  he  kills  one 

or  all,  the  minimum  of  skill  is  required,  and  his  method  of  obtaining 

thena  cannot  be  called  sport.     If,  however,  he  puts  his  pointer  dog 

over   the  fence,  and  when  the  dog,  ranging  round,  finds  the  birds 

arid    points  them,  he  walks  up  and  shoots  right  and  left  as  they  rise, 

this    comes  fairly  ndthin  the  definition  of  sport.      Another  plan  of 

*<^tion  would  be  to  get  over  the  fence  at  a  distance  without  a  dog, 

*^d   to  approach  the  birds  by  gradually  diminishing  circles  imtil  they 

risc5     and    afford    him   a   flying    shot — surely  also   a   sportsmanlike 

prooeeding  /      Now,  if  instead  of  adopting  one  of  these  three  plans 

l^^    Aivere  to  point  out  the  birds  to  another  man,  and  request  him  to 

^*^lk  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  them  and  drive  them  towards  him 

^'l^ile  he  remained  in  concealment,  I  ask,  why  would  this  be  no  longer 

**P*^>irt  ?    The  shooting  on  the  ground  requires  comparatively  no  skill, 

^"^    other  three  systems  all  require  skill,  the  driven  shot  probably 

^'^re  than  the  others.     Since  the  shooter  knew  where  the  birds  were„ 

iVie  assistance  of  the  dog  was  superfluous  and  wasteful  of  deputed 

^viuiing;   therefore  the  approach   without   the  dog  was  the  better 

sportsmanship,  his  own  cunning  as  well  as  skill  being  brought  into 

PW;  but  in  the  two  latter  cases  the  risk  of  putting  up  the  birds 

*  hvag  way  off  was  probably  considerable,  and  the  driving  method 

offering  the  best  chance  of  success,  thus  becomes  that  which  exhibits 

the  highest  cunning  as  well  as  probably  calling  for  the  greiitest  skill. 

According   to   my  ideas,    the   sportsman   who  adopted  the    fourth 

Alternative  in  preference  to  the  other  three  would  take  the  prize. 

"In   the  'Field  and   Covert'  volume  of  the  *  Badminton   Field 
Sports,'  p.  103, 1  ventured  to  suggest  that  *  one  of  the  chief  attractions. 
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of  true  sport '  was  to  be  found  in  *  the  satisfaction '  a  man  may  enjoy 
in  *  feeling  that  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  game  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  can  best  be  approached  has  enabled  him  to  reduce 
into  possession  in  a  sportsmanlike  fashion  a  goodly  proportion  of 
whatever  numbers  may  have  been  available  within  the  area  traversed.' 
This  definition,  good  only  so  far  as  it  goes,  reminds  me  of  another 
element  of  tine  sportsmanship — i.e.,  the  avoidance  of  waste.    Waste 
may  be  incurred  in  many  ways.     The   stock  of  birds  may  be  so 
reduced  by  too  much  shooting  as  to  injure  the  sport  in  the  future. 
Birds  may  be  driven  oft'  the  ground   by  unskilful  management  or 
persistent  disturbance,  so  that  the  proportion  realised  would  be  greater 
under  a  less  wasteful  system.     The  birds  or  animals  pursued  may  be 
killed  in  such  manner  as  to  injure  them  and  render  them  unfit  for 
food ;  this  is  obviously  wasteful  and  therefore  unsportsmanlike.    In 
short,  a  good  sportsman  nuist  reduce  his  game  into  possession  without 
waste,  present  or  prospective,  and  the  degree  of  success  attained  in 
this  matter  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  quality 
of  his  sportsmanship.     Here  again  a  number  of  changing  circum- 
stances and  conditions  affect   the  question.     A  man  who  has  one 
month's  holiday  in  the  year  to  devote  to  sport  should  manage  his 
ground  in  one  way;   another  who  has   to  depend   upon   the  same 
acreage  for  the  whole  season  should  manage  it,  perhaps,  in  a  very 
different  way.     The  object  of  both  would  be  the  same  in  one  sense, 
viz.,  to  secure  the  maximum  of  enjoyment  consistent  with  bringing  to 
book  the  largest  number  of  birds  the  ground  can  be  made  to  yield 
without  imduly  diminishing  the  breeding  stock ;  but,  whereas  the  one 
should  endeavour  to  kill  as  many  birds  as  he  could  in  a  short  tune, 
the  other  should  distribute  his  sport  over  a  longer  period,  and  thus 
avoid  waste  of  enjoyment,  always   provided   that  such   distribution 
4shall  involve  no  ultimate  diminution  (  =  waste)  in  the  total  results. 
On  all  English  moors  there  is  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  every 
season  more  favourable  for  driving  than  any  other  time.     It  occurs 
just  when  the  birds  of  the  year  acquire  sufficient  vigour  to  take  long 
flights,  l)ut  before  they  attain  to  the  same  degree  of  strength  as  the 
•older  birds.     In  short,  it  is  the  moment  at  which  the  packs  can  be 
broken  up  by  repeated  moving  instead  of  being  driven  off  the  ground 
in  large  masses  as  they  would  be  a  week  or  ten  days  later.     This  is 
the  time  to  choose  if  a  large  bag  is  to  be  made ;  but  successful  driving 
cannot  be  long  continued  unless  on  a  very  extensive  acreage ;  not  only 
do  grouse  become  rapidly  stronger  and  take  longer  flights,  but  thev 
Jeam  the  points  of  danger,  and  decline  to  face  the  spots  where  gims 
are  habitually  posted,  preferring  to  turn  back  over  the  drivers,  in  spite 
of  flags  or  shouting,  which  is  always  useless  after  they  have  once  seen 
the  shouter.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  on  any  English  moor 
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ot,  say,  2,000  to  4,000  acres,  persistent  moderate  driving  or  persistent 
clogging  or  walking  throughout  a  whole  season  would  yield  poorer 
results  in  numbers  in  the  long  run  than  two  or  three  big  days  at  the 
best  moment,  supplemented  by  a  judicious  picking-off  of  outside  birds 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Thus  any  other  plan  would  be 
in  greater  or  less  degree  wasteful,  and  therefore  less  sportsmanUke. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  on  the  Tuesday  following  my 
big  day,  when  I  killed  1,070  grouse,  on  August  30,  we  saw  more  birds 
in  the  first  drive  than  I  saw  in  any  one  drive  on  that  occasion ;  but 
they  appeared  once  only.  The  whole  pack  went  off  the  moor,  and 
had  not  the  ground  been  left  quiet  shortly  after  to  encourage  their 
return,  they  would  probably  have  been  lost  to  the  stock  for  the 
following  breeding  season. 

"  Many  writers  on  this  subject  have  attached  great  weight  to  the 
element  of  exertion  in  estimating  the  quality  of  sport.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  more  a  man  walks  the  better  is  he  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  *  sportsman.'  Here,  again,  circumstances  alter  cases. 
I  have  nin  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  keeping  up  as  well  as 
I  could  with  a  pack  of  harriers.  So  long  as  I  did  not  head  the  hare, 
would  they  regard  me  as  a  better  sportsman  than  those  who  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  the  saddle  ?  I  have  walked  after  grouse  on  Blubberhouse 
Moors  till  my  nose  bled,  and  all  the  keepers  took  off  their  coats,  and 
that  in  the  days  of  dogs,  simply  because  I  got  more  shots  by  doing  so 
than  if  I  waited  for  about  two  points  in  every  three  hours,  while  birds 
were  constantly  topping  the  sky  line.  There  was  necessity  for  great 
exertion  if  a  creditable  bag  was  to  be  made.  But  would  the  man 
who  walked  too  fast,  and  killed  less  than  a  slower  and  more  careful 
worker,  be  regarded  as  a  better  sportsman  ?  Surely,  no  !  Moreover, 
is  a  man  who  cannot  walk  at  all  no  true  sportsman  because  he  shoots 
off  a  pony  ?  The  quality  of  sport  or  of  sportsmanship  must  surely 
not  be  judged  according  to  the  amount  of  exertion  required,  although 
the  enjoyment  of  healthy  exercise  is  one  of  the  charms  attaching 
to  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  would  not  be  lightly  sacrificed  by  a 
healthy  man  for  any  small  or  doubtful  increase  in  his  bag. 

"  I  also  fully  admit  that  to  see  good  pointers  or  setters  carefully 
quartering  the  ground  enhances  the  pleasure  of  shooting  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  mere  exercise  of  lungs  and  sinews ;  but  if  one 
feels  that  the  system  involves  waste  of  time  and  opportunities,  and 
disturbs  a  vastly  larger  number  of  birds  than  it  enables  him  to 
approach,  he  should  at  least  not  despise  other  methods  requiring 
greater  skill  and  more  cunning,  while  insuring  larger  results. 

**  I  am  confident  that  on  all  Yorkshire  moors  a  really  good  walker 
can  kill  more  grouse  without  pointers  or  setters  than  with  them, 
so  long  as  he  behaves  fairly  by  his  dogs  and  gives  them  time  to  work 
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their  ground.  If  he  uses  dogs  he  must  keep  within  sight  of  them, 
and,  as  his  head  is  always  higher  than  the  dogs,  the  birds  can  see 
him  at  a  greater  distance,  and  as  soon  as  Yorkshire  grottse  see  a  man 
after  August  25 — and  in  most  seasons  much  earUer — they  move  ofl'. 
The  way  to  make  a  good  bag  without  driving  is  to  go  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  place  to  place,  seeking  out  every  hillock  or  inequality 
of  ground  on  the  chance  of  birds  being  within  shot  behind  it  In 
this  way  only  can  they  be  approached  after  they  have  got  up  their 
feathers  and  strength.  Of  course  a  few  scattered  birds  may  sometimes 
be  found  to  lie  in  good  cover;  but,  again,  I  say  a  good  walker, 
if  he  knows  his  ground  and  shoots  equally  well,  will  beat  any  man 
with  dogs.  He  loses  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  dogs  work,  but  has 
himself  to  exercise  sagacity  instead  of  leaving  the  dogs  to  do  it  fo 
huu ;  and  I  fail  to  see  that  his  work  is  less  sportsmanlike. 

"  There  are  many  places  where  game  is  scarce  in  which  dogs  a 
unquestionably  of  the  greatest  use.     A  forty-acre  field,  with  but  on 
or  two  coveys  of  partridges  in  it,  taxes  the  patience  of  those  wh 
undertake  to  find  them  without  such  help.     The  large,  open  fields 
rough   grass    on    the    borders   of    the    fen    lands    in    Norfolk    an 
Cambridgeshire,  imless  richly  stocked  with  birds,  would  show  the  us^ 
of  a  brace  of  good  pointers.     The  ground  could  be  covered  in  lei 
than  half  the  time  it  would  take  to  get  over  it  without  them.    0 
many  Scotch  moors,  thinly  stocked,  where  grouse  lie  far  better  earl 3^ 
in  the  season  than  they  do  in  England,  setters  or  pointers  are  of  great 
advantage,  especially    to    a    solitary   sportsman.      But    why   should 
anyone   Ix)   thought  not   to   understand   the   real   business  of  sport 
because  he  declines '  to  adopt  a  method  by  which  hundreds  can  be 
bagged  in  places  where  thousands  can  be  got  by  other  means,  and 
that  not  once  in  a  way,  but  year  after  year  on  the  same  ground  I 

"A  prevalent  opinion  among  those  who  (htnt  know  is  that  drivinof 
is  not  sport,  because  the  shooters  have  only  to  send  out  beaters, 
and  themselves  sit  still  and  shoot  till  they  are  black  in  the  face. 

"One  correspondent  of  Land  and    Wafer,  under  the   signature 
*  Militat  in  Sylvis,'  is  much  nearer  the  mark  in  suggesting  that  the 
real  credit  for  a  successful  day  belongs  to  the  head  driver  rather  than 
to  the  shooter.     Where  the  master  takes  no  part  in  directing  thf 
mananivres   this   is    so:    but,   whoever   may   deserve   the   credit  ii 
particular    insUmces    (my   keeper,    Thomas    Harrison,    although    1 
followed  my  instructions  precisely  on  the  red  letter  day  alluded 
above,  is  himself  a  master  of  the  art  of  driving),  there  can  be 
doubt  that  an  immense  amount  of  management  is  required  to  bri 
grouse  or  partridges  successfully  to  the  gims — much  more  so  to  c 
gun  throughout  a  whole  day.     Every  man  must  be  in  his  right  pi 
and  at  the  right  moment.     If  one  goes  AVTong  he  may  spoil  the  w) 
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<lay  s  work.     On  August  30,  two  drives  were  spoilt  in  this  way — the 

l^iwls  left  the  moor;   luckily  I  had  a  few  uien  on  the  opposite  hill 

tx)  guard  against  such  a  contingency,  and  we  recovered  them  before 

t.he  two  best  drives.     A  carrion  crow,  a  heron,  a  hawk,  or  a  balloon, 

«s  I  have  twice  seen,  passing  over  the  moor,  will  put  otF  great  packs 

of  birds,  and  spoil,  not  only  one  or  two  drives,  but  frequently  the  whole 

day  s  sport.    This,  when  it  occurs,  is  unavoidable,  and  is  nobody's  fault 

"  I  think  I  have  shown  that  a  considerable  amount  of  head  work, 

-or  cunning,  is  necessary  to  bring  about  success  in  the  process  of 

driving  grouse;    to   drive   partridges   properly  requires   even   more. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  although  a  large  number 

of  the  shots  obtained  in  this  manner  will  probably  be  within  a  very 

reasonable  distance,  the  pace  at  which  they  come,  especially  when 

there   is   any  wind  behind   them,  renders   the   birds  more  difficult 

to  hit  than  if  they  were  rising  from  the  ground  at  the  same  distance. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  opportunities  throughout 

the  day,  and  thus  avoid  waste,  a  shooter  must  not  pick  his  shots, 

but  must  tire  at  every  possible  bird  within  killing  distance.      Fifty 

or  even  sixty  yards  is  not  too  far  if  the  gun  is  held  well  forward 

on  a  crossing  bird — one  pellet  in  the  neck  or  head  will  bring  him 

to  book :    but  these  long  shots   naturally  require  a  high  degree  of 

accuracy  to  minimise  the  risk  of  inflicting  mere  body  wounds,  and 

the  great  variety  in  the  angle,  elevation,  and  distance  at  which  driven 

birds   pass   the   batteries   must   always  render  perfection  far  more 

difficult  of  approach  in  this  method  of  shooting  than  in  any  other 

We  have,  therefore,  a  combination   of  skill  and  cunniner,  the  two 

necessary  elements  of  true  sport,  and  if  exercise  is  desired  a  man 

can  generally  get  as  nnich  as  he  wishes  in  moving  from  one  battery 

to  another,  and  in  picking  up  his  birds  after  each  drive.     Some  are 

sure  to  fall  at  a  distance  and  to  need  careful  seeking. 

"  Good  retrievers  are  wanted,  and  I  know  no  better  traming  for  a 
young  dog  than  to  let  him  work  with  a  couple  of  good,  steady,  but 
experienced  older  ones.  It  teaches  him  to  be  quick  in  the  return, 
bringing  bird  after  bird,  as  long  as  they  are  easily  found  and  seeking 
diligently  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  when  there  are  but  few  lett  to  gather. 
There  is  usually  plenty  for  all  to  do,  and  by  the  end  of  a  drive  a 
running  bird  will  often  have  reached  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards 
or  more,  giving  a  dog  every  chance  of  showing  his  quality. 

"  Another  idea  that  has  been  started  is  that  a  man  who  sells  his 
game  is  no  sportsman.  I  fail  to  see  how  this  in  any  way  aftects  the 
question ;  but  here,  again,  the  facts,  which  are  no  secret,  may  speak 
for  themselves.  In  round  numbers,  out  of  2,000  grouse  bagged  in  the 
season  of  1888  on  my  2,200  acres,  500  were  given  away  to  friends  and 
1 ,500  were  sent  to  market. 
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"  I  venture  to  think  the  consuming  public,  the  majority  of  whom 
cannot  taste  grouse  in  any  other  way,  were  distinctly  benefited  by  this 
arrangement.  The  producing  owner's  expenses  were,  of  course,  i  ro- 
portionately  diminished,  and  the  number  of  sheep  fed  on  the  moor 
being  the  same  now  as  twenty  years  ago,  namely,  1,440,  besides  a  few 
head  of  cattle  and  horses,  I  fail  to  see  that  grouse  driving  is,  after  all,, 
what  some  people  regard  as  such  a  terrible  curse,  or  that  anyone  can 
justly  complain  of  being  a  penny  the  worse. 

"  Several  other  points  connected  with  the  general  subject  seem  to. 
deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice.  Some  would  contend  that  the  element 
of  danger  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  sport.  For  this  reason  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  shooting  tigers  on  foot  is  more  sportsmanUke 
than  shooting  them  from  an  elephant,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
a  poacher  may  surely  claim  to  be  the  truest  of  sportsmen,  since  he  is 
not  only  the  pursuer,  but  often  also  the  pursued. 

"He  can  appreciate  the  sense  of  excitement  which  is  said  to 
stimulate  the  fox  as  well  as  the  hounds.  Perhaps  this  may  be  taken 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  what  would  be  called  his  unsportsmanlike 
methods,  and  certainly  the  practice  of  netting  or  trapping  birds  could, 
under  no  other  circumstances,  be  brought  within  the  definition  of 
sport ;  but  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  illegitimate  calling  frequently 
requires  careful  study  and  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  game,  and  in 
this  sense  he  must  be  admitted  to  possess  one  of  the  chief  attributes 
of  a  tnie  sportsman.  It  seems  to  me  when  people  talk  of  what  they 
call  the  *  screen  business'  being  more  like  poaching  than  shooting,, 
the  compliment  to  those  who  practise  it  is  not  necessarily  a  poor  one. 
The  real  indictment  is  that  shooting  from  a  place  of  conceahnent 
must  be  more  or  less  mechanical,  and  therefore  calls  forth  at  the 
moment  no  exercise  of  special  energy,  judgment,  or  sporting  science, 
and  is  too  unfair  upon  the  birds,  owing  to  the  amoimt  of  extraneous 
assistance  called  in. 

"  If  this  be  so,  and  if  shooting  over  setters  is  really  fairer  and 
more  scientific  than  driving,  the  same  argument  would  bring  us  back 
to  the  old  fashion  of  hawking,  and  salt  would  certainly  be  fairer,  as 
giving  the  bird  a  better  chance  of  escape  than  powder. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  numbers  of  grouse  on  our  English  moors  have  very  largely 
increased  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  This  has  been  attributed, 
as  I  think  rightly,  to  the  system  of  driving,  scarcely  known  before 
that  time.  The  proportionate  increase  in  the  numbers  rendered 
available  for  food  has  been  even  greater  than  the  increase  of  stock. 
In  the  county  of  Yorkshire  the  gain  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  400  per  cent.  I  could  name  more  than  one  moor  on  which 
it  has  been  nearly  as  nmch  again. 
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"  If  we  take  alone  the  money  value  of  such  increase  it  is  no 

inconsiderable  benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  and  the  gain  in  point 

of  sport  and  enjoyment  to  the  few  fortunate  ones  is  proportionate: 

but  the  advantages  of  driving  do  not  end  here.     Greater  attention 

is  now  paid  to  the  care  of  grouse  and  the  condition  of  heather  on 

moors.     In  former  days,  when  dogs  were  used,  there  were  many  moors 

on    which   the  proprietors  wore  greatly  opposed   to   the  system  of 

burning  heather.      It  was  considered  to  deprive  the  birds  of  cover, 

making  it  more  difficult  to  approach  them,  and  those  who  had  a  right 

of    pasturage  on  the  hills  were  wont  to  find   their  sheep  in   poor 

condition  owing  to  the  want  of  nourishing  properties  in  old,  rank- 

gfToiwing  heather,  with  which  the  greater  part   of  the  ground  was 

covered.     Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  of  more  importance 

to    provide  a  good  supply  of  yoimg  and  healthy  food  than  to  insist 

upon  a  large  acreage  of  cover  for  the  birds.     The  result  is  that  more 

old  ^  ling  *  is  burnt  every  year  on  all  well-managed  moorlands,  and  the 

young  shoots  of  the  constantly  new-grown  heather  make  good  food, 

and  plenty,  for  the  sheep,  as  well  as  for  the  moor  game.     Keeping 

a   ntioor  well  drained  also  tends  to  secure  the  same  good  result,  to 

tlie   benefit  aUke  of  the  farmer  and  the  sportsman.     So  great  is  the 

rcHJOgnised  advantage  of  burning  at  the  present  day  that  many  are 

inclined  to  attribute  a  portion   at  least  of  the   recent   increase  of 

grouse  to  the  constant  supply  of  fresh  food  thus  created.     It  does 

undoubtedly  enhance  the  good  effects  of  that  system  of  pursuit  by  which 

the  older  and  more  pugnacious  birds  are  the  first  to  come  to  the  gun. 

tending  to  an  equitable  apportionment  of  favourite  breeding  places 

wnong  a  far  larger  number  of  birds  than  would  otherwise  have  been 

^owed  to  remain  upon  the  ground.      Nothing  is  better  known  to 

*®®per8  than  that  old  birds  will  in  the  breeding  season  appropriate 

^  themselves  a  much  larger  space  around  their  nests,  by  driving 

^ff  all  intruders,  than  yoimg  birds ;   and  if  you  want  to  multiply 

^®  iiumber  of  birds  on  a  moor,  you  must  kill  off  as  many  old  birds 

**  possible.     There  is  also  an  extreme  probability  that  burning  has 

*  Pudency  to  prevent  periodical  outbreaks  of  the  epidemic  known 

Jf  RitDuse  disease.     If  the  entozoic  parasite  discovered  by  Dr.  Spencer 

^^l>old  is  the  true  cause  of,  and  not  merely  accessory  to,  the  disease,. 

^^  idea  at  once  suggests  itself  that,  like  other  parasites,  it  probably 

P^^^^s  its  embryonic  stages  in  some  intermediate  host,  such  as  one 

^Ixe  smaller  molluscs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver  fluke  of  sheep,. 

^^  the  common  earth  worm,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known 

^P^  worm  of  fowls  and  game  birds.     The  ashes  of  burnt  heather 

^^Uld  be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  salt  for  the  destruction  of  such  possible 

^^rmediate  hosts,  not  to  mention  the  cooking  process,  which  would 

"^  ^ven  more  effectual. 


I 
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**The  fact  can  be  vouched  for  that  disease  is  less  prevalent  on 
moors  where  an  annual  system  of  burning  in  proper  proportions  to 
the  acreage  is  regularly  carried  out,  and  the  highly  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  stock  of  birds  goes  far  to  justify  the  inference  that  it  is  not 
solely  attributable  to  the  increased  supply  of  healthy  food. 

"  The  leading  article  in  your  paper  of  the  13th  reached  nie  just  as 
I  was  posting  my  letter.  Your  opinion  that  driven  birds  are  not 
more  difficult  to  shoot  than  October  and  November  grouse  rising 
from  the  ground  is  one  to  which  you  are  fully  entitled ;  but,  while 
acknowledging  the  generous  support  you  have  given  to  what  is  my 
view  of  the  whole  question  on  many  points,  I  differ  from  you  in 
thinking  that  the  perfection  of  sport  does  greatly  depend  on  what 
results  one  can  get  out  of  it. 

"  Walsingham." 

To  this  letter  we,  at  that  time,  attached  tlie  following  remarks  ;— 

"  [It  will  be  noticed  that  Lord  Walsingham  agrees  with  most  of 
the  opinions  we  have  expressed  upon  this  subject,  but  in  two  pomts 
we  are  at  variance  with  him.  The  first  is  when  he — chariUibly  to 
his  opponents,  as  it  appears  to  us,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  guests  at 
grouse-driving  parties — declares  that  the  exercise  of  cunning  is  a 
necessary  adjmict  to  sport.  If  Lord  Walsingham  were  to  invit-e  us  to 
shoot  with  him  he  would  manage  the  beat,  as  he  describes  above,  yet 
we  should  consider  that  we  had  had  nport  if  the  bag  were  at  the  end 
of  the  day  anything  like  what  Lord  Walsingham 's  bags  usually  are. 
Would  he  deny  that  we  had  ?  We  should  have  exercised  no  cunning, 
as  it  is  described  above  by  Lord  Walsingham,  but  skill  only.  The 
hunting  man  would  also  by  this  theory  be  barred  from  the  title  of 
sportsman  if  he  merely  rode  well  up  and  saw  the  sport.  The  second 
cause  of  disagreement  is  more  apparent  than  real,  we  l)elieve.  Lord 
Walsingham  disputes  that  sport  is  the  exercise  of  sportsujanship  for 
enjoyment,  and  not  for  what  can  he  (jot  oat  of  it.  The  italiciswl 
portion  is  that  to  which  he  objects.  When  we  wrote  it  we  had 
an  eye  on  mug-hunters  and  professionals  of  all  kinds.  Racing,  in  its 
purest  form,  is  the  highest  form  of  sport,  but  in  its  purest  form  it  is 
done,  not  for  what  can  be  got  out  of  it,  but  primarily  for  enjoyment. 
Even  in  shootnig,  if  Lord  Walsingham  had  killed  1,070  snipe  or 
teal — an  impossible  feat — in  one  day,  his  bag  in  size  and  what  he 
<'ould  have  got  out  of  it  would  have  suffered,  but  not  the  sport, 
surely.]" 
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The  foUowliig  letter  was  addressed  to  its  in  1888,  immediately 
•after  the  above,  arul  appeared  in  "  Land  and  Water  "  ; — 

"  Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  souiewhat  heated  yet 
most  interesting  discussion  that  has  lately  taken  place  in  Shooting 
concerning  shooting  over  dogs  and  driving. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  advocates  of  driving  are  somewhat 
inclined  to  advocate  driving  everywhere,  and  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  using  dogs  would  like  to  see  them  in  same  way  in  general  use. 
Now,  allow  me  to  say  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  following  axiom  may 
be  laid  down: — ^' Where  dogs  are  used,  driving  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
possible ;  and  where  driving  is  the  rule,  dogs  are  more  or  less  useless.' 
Driving  is  generally  practised  on  large,  flat,  well-stocked  moors,  where 
the  birds  have  of  late  years  enormously  increased,  by  reason  of  careful 
preservation  and  vermin  killing.  On  such  moors  the  birds  are  so 
numerous  that,  when  a  few  are  flushed,  these  flush  others,  and,  finally, 
the  original  birds  form  part  of  a  large  pack  that  probably  career  clean 
away  for  the  day,  very  possibly  over  the  boundary.  On  such  ground 
dogs,  however  well  broken,  merely  drive  the  birds  before  the  shooter, 
and,  instead  of  assisting,  militate  against  his  chances  of  a  bag.  On 
moors  on  which  dogs  are  usually  run  the  ground  is  broken  with 
tussocks,  and  shows  small  valleys  and  hills  partly  covered  with 
bracken  ;  here  dogs  are  invaluable  and  a  necessity,  and  driving  could 
not  be  practised  with  any  success.  I  imagine  that  dogs  were  used  in 
bygone  days  (and  are  now)  not  so  much  as  an  accessory  to  sport  but 
because  the  game  could  not,  in  certain  places,  be  found  without  their 
aid,  especially  in  regard  to  partridges,  as  the  cover  was  in  those  times 
high  and  close,  and  in  respect  to  grouse  the  birds  were  few.  I  take 
great  pleasure  myself  in  seeing  good  dogs  work,  and  to  see  them  find 
the  game  which,  without  their  aid,  might  be  walked  over ;  but  the 
actual  skill  of  shooting  over  dogs  is  mere  child's  play  compared  with 
the  marksmanship  required  when  driving.  Birds  getting  up  before 
dogs  nearly  always  ofter  the  same  shot,  a  low,  straight,  easy  one. 

*'  I  was  discussing  the  pleasures  of  shooting  over  dogs  the  other 
day  with  a  rare  old  sportsman,  who  remarked  to  me,  *  Yes,  many  and 
many  a  happy  day  I  have  had  seeing  my  dogs  work,  but  if  the  birds 
lay  well  I  always  felt  I  was  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  them — 
it  was  like  sfiooting  them  out  of  a  tnip  at  ten  yanls  rise!  I  have 
often,'  he  added,  *  exterminated  whole  coveys,  shooting  the  birds  one 
After  another  as  they  fluttered  up  at  my  feet.  The  dogs  did  their 
duty,  but  the  poor  birds  had  not  a  chance.'  Now,  although  I  do  not 
go  quite  to  this  length,  I  feel  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  For 
myself,  I  delight  in  seeing  d'^^s  work,  and  I  could  walk  all  day  with 
A  man  to  see  his  dogs  work   If  good  dogs,  and  carry  a  walking-stick 
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myself  and  be  quite  happy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  as  fond 
of  shooting  as  I  am  of  dog-breaking,  and  I  could  shoot  driven  birds, 
all  day  and  be  quite  happy  too,  as  the  latter  sport  is  a  test  of  skill 
with  eye,  hand,  and  brain,  as  applied  to  the  use  of  the  gim,  and 
the  strongest  exponent  of  dog-breaking  cannot  say  there  is  much 
skill  in  shooting  game  over  dogs.  I  consider  there  is  as  much 
actual  sport  in  seeing  a  smart  retriever  recover  a  wounded  bird 
after  a  drive  as  there  is  in  seeing  a  pointer  or  setter  find  birds  to 
be  shot  at  when  walking. 

"  It  always  amuses  me  to  read  the  arguments  of  the  dog  shooting 
man  when  he  is  condemning  the  man  who  drives.  The  former  never 
takes  into  this  consideration  that  the  man  who  drives  drives  simply 
because  his  game  cannot  elsewise  be  obtained.  One  of  the  most 
sensible  and  pertinent  letters  on  this  head  I  have  read  for  a  long* 
time  appeared  in  your  paper  of  October  10,  signed  '  L.  H.,'  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  silly  is  the  one  signed  *  W.  J.  Pojtiz,'  in  your 
last  number.  This  correspondent  harks  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  the 
discussion,  talks  of  birds  being  shot  in  a  heap  on  the  groimd,  and 
compares  driving  to  a  '  yoimgster  shooting  starlings,'  or  a  *  gardener, 
sparrows,*  and  asks,  *  Is  it  not  fairer  to  give  the  birds  a  chance  V 

"  Of  course  your  correspondent  never  saw  any  driving,  that  goes 
without  saying,  or  he  would  know  that  birds  rising  slowly,  as  before 
dogs,  and  presenting  tail  shots,  have  far  less  chance  than  birds  driven 
at  full  speed,  like  arrows  past  the  shooter,  and  at  all  angles;  but 
I  fancy  your  contributor,  from  the  way  he  writes,  imagines  that 
driven  birds  are  killed  half-a-dozen  at  a  shot,  or  whv  should  he 
compare  them  to  sparrows  and  starlings  mowed  down  by  a  youngster 
or  a  gardener  ?  It  is  no  use  fighting  against  the  circumstances  ol 
the  day,  brought  about  by  changes  and  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  mechanics,  any  more  than  it  was  of  use  for  the  enemies  of 
breechloaders  and  railways  to  uphold  the  supposed  advantages  ot 
flint  locks  and  stage  coaches.  I  think  nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
to  hear  the  enemies  of  driving,  when  driven  into  a  comer  for  an 
argimient,  say,  '  No  exercise,  such  cold  work  standing  in  a  butt  all 
day.'  How  often  have  I  heard  a  tired  grouse  or  partridge  driver, 
after  toiling  up  hill  and  down  dale  from  one  line  of  butts,  or  stands, 
to  another,  covering,  perhaps,  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  doing  so, 
remark,  '  Oh  !  if  those  people  who  will  write  and  say  there  is  no 
exercise  in  driving  felt  as  tired  as  I  do  now,  how  pleased  I  should  be.' 

"  Now,  Sir,  do  not  imagine  I  am  decrying  the  sport  of  shooting 
over  (logs.  I  delight  in  it,  especially  in  a  wild  country.  \\Tiat  I  am 
endeavouring  to  point  out  is  that,  for  skill  in  shooting,  driving  is 
beyond  compare  above  shooting  over  dogs ;  that  the  game  has  more 
chance,  owing  to  its  rapid  flight;   and  that  the  shooter  has  to  use 
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his  legs,  arms,  eyes,  hands  and  brain  as  much  and  more  than  is 
requisite  when  he  is  shooting  over  dogs. 

*Some  writers  would   have   us   believe   that   the   shooter,  when 
driving,  is  a  mere  machine,  and  that  the  beaters  are  but  assistant 
machines,  and  that  an  army  of  men  sweeping  over  a  parish  or  two  is 
all  that  is  requisite  to  send  the  game  to  the  gun.     These  good  folk  are 
quite  ignorant  that  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  position 
of  the  boundaries,  the  natural  haunt  of  the  birds,  the  nature  of  the 
cover,  and  other  points  that  often  require  instant  and  clever  general- 
ship, have  everything  to  do  with  the  day's  success.     I  have  known 
a  line  of  guns  hurried   out  of  their  butts — ^gims,  dogs,  cartridges^, 
loaders  and  all — and  scampered  across  a  valley,  through  a  river,  and 
to  a  ridge  a  mile  distant,  where  they  had  to  crouch  down  as  best  they 
could  out  of  sight  because  the  far-seeing  eye  of  the  host  had  detected 
a  change  of  wind  just  as  the  drivers  were  getting  into  position.     I 
allude  to  this  as  no  hardship  in  any  way,  but  as  an  example  of  brain 
work  in  order  to   circumvent   the   birds,  which   in   this  case  were 
grouse. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  definition  of  the  differences  of  *  Dogs, 
versus  Driving  *  I  ever  heard  was  this : — When  shooting  over  dogs  the 
dogs  do  everything,  and  the  shooter  does  nothing.  When  driving^ 
the  dogs  do  nothing  and  the  shooter  does  everything. 


(i 


Ralph  Payne-Gallwey." 


A  Letter  written  to  us  and  j^iMished  in  ''Shooting,'' 

September  26,  1888. 

"Sir    F.    Milbank's    Big    Grouse    Bag. 

"  Sir, — In  reading  over  the  various  paragraphs  that  have  appeared 
in  the  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  great  bag  by  Lord  Walsingham,  I 
am  induced  once  more  to  write  a  few  lines,  as  my  shooting  on  the 
Wemmergill  Moor  in  1872  has  often  been  alluded  to.  I  may  mention,, 
in  the  first  place,  that  your  editorial  note  in  Shooting  of  September  12 
is  not  quite  correct.  You  state  that  the  size  of  Wemmergill  Moor  is 
nearly  eight  times  that  6f  Blubberhouse.  Lord  Walsingham,  in  his. 
letter,  states  Blubberhouse  Moor  to  be  2,221  acres.  Now  Wemmergill 
Moor  is  under  12,000.  I  don't  wish  to  under-rate  the  great  exploit 
achieved  by  Lord  Walsingham,  but  only  to  point  out  that  shooting' 
singly,  the  smaller  moor,  for  one  day,  has  a  very  great  advantage  over 
the  larger  one,  for  the  following  reasons : — In  the  first  place,  the  butts„ 
or  stands,  cannot  be  far  apart  on  the  smaller  moor,  consequently  less. 
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time  is  lost  going  from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  observe 
•that  Lord  Walsingham  had  eighteen  drives.  Now,  on  Weramergill 
Moor  it  is  totally  impossible  to  get  in  more  than  eight  drives  in  one 
day,  shooting  (as  I  did)  with  five  others,  .six  g^ms  in  all,  and  each 
shooter  picking  up  his  own  birds  after  each  drive,  and  then  walking 
some  distance  to  the  other  stands.  It  sometimes  happens  that  you 
can  get  two  drives  forward,  and  back  to  the  same  stand,  but  in  1872 
this  only  occurred  at  one  stand  on  my  big  day,  August  20.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  double  drive,  we  could  not  have  got  in  more  than 
seven  drives.  I  calculate  that,  from  the  end  of  a  drive  (picking 
up  your  dead  birds)  to  the  beginning  of  another  drive  is  nearly 
one  hour. 

"  Of  course,  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  great  shoot  in  187i 
Although  I  may  be  repeating  what  I  wrote  some  years  ago,  it  niay 
interest  a  younger  generation  to  know  the  arrangements  made  for 
picking  up  the  dead  birds  after  each  drive,  so  that  there  could  not  be 
the  slightest  mistake  as  to  the  numbers  killed  each  day.  Each  stand 
has  a  pony,  with  panniers,  told  off  to  it ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shooter 
to  gather  all  his  birds,  lay  them  in  rows,  and  note  on  paper  the 
number.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  pony  also  counts  the  binls,  takes 
a  note,  and  carries  them  to  the  game  cart  at  a  distance.  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  cart  counts  the  birds  as  they  are  delivered  to  him. 
It  is  curious  to  see  that,  at  evening,  the  keeper's  return  of  the  whole 
always  exceeded  by  a  few  birds  the  claims  of  the  combined  shooters. 
Of  course,  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  drivers  picking  up  some 
birds  which  had  flown  a  long  distance  from  the  stands  before  falling 
dead. 

"  I  observe  the  biggest  drive  Lord  Walsingham  records  this  yeiir 
is  ninety-three  birds  in,  I   think,  tAventy-one  minutes,  whereiis  my 
record  was  190  birds  in  twenty-three  minutes,  and  in  two  previous 
drives  142  and  124  birds.     My  eight  drives  on  August  20  amounted 
to  728  birds,  an  average  of  91  birds  to  each.     I  may  mention  that, 
in  reality,  on  that  day  there  were  only  tive  and  a  half  guns,  as  Lord 
Rivers  had  travelled  from  London  during  the  night  and  only  arrived 
on  the  moor  at  two  o'clock,  consequently  his  bag  was  only  150  birds. 
The  other  bags,  including  my  own,  on  the  20th,  were : — August  20, 
390,  32»J,  224,  252;  21st,  429,  288,  146,  120,  224  (tive  guns);  27th,  376, 
281,  285,  196,  298,  246  (six  guns).     I  have  taken  the  above  out  of  my 
game  book. 

''Just  a  few  words  more  as  to  picking  up  the  birds.  In  thick 
heather  it  is  a  difficult  job,  especially  on  a  hot,  still  day.  I  read  last 
year  of  a  plan  of  marking  the  place  where  the  birds  fall.  This  may 
be  done  when  you  kill  a  few  brace  at  a  stand,  but  is  totally  impossible 
when    you    lire   as  quickly   as  you   can   take   the   gims    from   the 
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loaders.  How  about  eight  birds  to  the  minute  ?  No,  the  only  plan 
Is  to  trust  to  your  man  and  dogs.  I  have  always  used  spaniels  that 
retrieve  well — I  find  they  are  twice  as  quick  as  the  large  retriever ; 
their  noses  being  near  the  heather,  they  pick  up  birds  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  and  never  tire  if  well  bred.  I  have  observed  the  best 
large  retrievers,  and  the  more  I  see  of  them  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  the  spaniel  is  the  right  dog  for  the  purpose;  generally  I  have 
two  of  them  in  my  stand,  and  I  rarely  ever  lose  a  bird. 

**  It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked  how  I  know  this.     My  answer  is  that 

in  the  drives  where  my  extra  man  can  coimt  the  birds  that  fall, 

I  then  see  my  dogs  account  for  all.     Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  in  verj' 

big  drives  you  have  no  tune  to  count,  so  uuist  trust  to  your  dogs. 

Besides,  the  more  thoroughly  broken  the  big  retriever  is,  the  worse  he 

is  for  finding  grouse.     I  am  now  speaking  as  to  the  time ;   it  is  a 

great  advantage  to  have  your  birds  picked  up  as  quickly  as  possible, 

and  then  off  for  another  drive.     My  practice  is  to  have  five  or  six 

of  these  spaniels  out,  two  with  me  and  the  rest  with  a  man  to  help 

my  friends.     I  have  given  up  the  Wemmergill  Moor,  and  now  content 

myself  with   this  much  smaller   moor  of  my  own,  but  very  good 

for  its  size. 

"  Frederick  A.  Milbank. 

**  Ho  nil  n  (/ham  Parky  Barnard  Castle^ 
'*  September  24." 

Writing,  shortly  before  his  death,  on  the  subject  of  his. 
memorable  day's  grouse  shooting  on  Wemmergill  Moor, 
Aug.  20.  1872,  when  he  killed  364  brace,  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Milbank  says  : 

**  The  charge  was  2 J  drs.  black  powder  and  \  oz.  of  No.  G  shot. 
My  three  guns  were  12-bore  pinlire,  by  Westley-Richards.  All  the 
three  gims  I  used  in  the  great  drive,  in  which  I  killed  95  brace  of 
grouse,  were  so  hot  that  on  laying  two  of  them  down  on  a  mossy  wet 
bank  close  to  the  *  stand  '  it  made  it  *  smoke.'  It  nuist,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  drive  only  lasted  twenty-three  minutes.  It  may 
Ik*  asked  how  I  know  this  ?  It  was  in  this  way.  At  the  verj^  first  shot 
I  liad,  the  hammer  of  my  gim  caught  the  watch  chain,  which  drew  the 
watch  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  then  saw  the  time ;  and  after  my  last 
:jhot  I  purposely  took  the  time,  as  I  then  knew  what  an  extraordinary 
drive  I  had  had.  I  think  you  will  say  it  was  sufficient  to  make  gims 
hot !  For  the  last  five  or  six  minutes  I  was  obliged  to  shoot  from  the 
*  trigger  guard/  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  barrels.  I  have  to  ask,  would 
some  of  the  new  powders  we  read  of  have  stood  this  heat  without 
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exploding  ?  It  may  be  the  whole  firing  was  so  extraordinarily  quick, 
from  the  first  shot  to  the  last,  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  heat  to 
^et  through  the  cartridge  case.  Owing  to  the  death  (ten  days  ago)  of 
my  old  keeper,  Joe  CoUinson,  who  had  been  keeper  on  the  Wemmer- 
gill  Moors  for  a  great  number  of  years  (and  a  better  or  more  respected 
keeper  never  lived),  some  of  our  local  papers,  in  reference  to  this  great 
-shoot  in  1872,  have  been  led  into  a  few  mistakes ;  and  as  the  state- 
ment I  now  give  has  never  been  published,  I  am  induced  to  give  it  to 
you,  viz.,  during  the  season  of  1872  myself  and  friends  killed  17,074 
grouse  in  forty-one  days'  driving.  The  number  of  shooters  (as  taken 
from  my  game  book)  averaged  as  near  as  possible  five  per  day.  The 
number  of  birds  per  day  for  each  shooter  was  eighty- two.  I  think 
this  is  worthy  of  record,  as  sho>ving  what  a  wonderftil  season  1872  was 
for  grouse.  It  will  be  a  very  long  time,  I  fear,  before  we  see  such 
another." 

Many  Men,  Many  Manners. 

It  is  curious  to  read  the  remarks  in  defence  of  driving 
grouse  and  partridges  that  appeared  in  print  in  all  seriousness 
as  late  as  only  eleven  years  ago.     No  one  seems  to  have  hit 
on  the  parallel  of  cover  shooting,  in  which  for  many  years 
driving  the  game  had  held  its  undisputed  sway,  and  spaniels 
had  been  almost  abolished.     Walking  with  the  beaters  was 
only  indulged  in  when  much  ground  game  was  met  with,  and 
when  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  birds  going  back,  or  when 
there  was  not  enough  room  for  all  the  guns  forward.    On 
many  estates  now  rabbits  are  few,  and  hares  are  very  scarce, 
and  the  pheasants  are  therefore  the  one  important  considera 
tion.    In  order  to  make  the  most  of  these,  two  lines  of  guns  or 
more  are  formed  at  the  ends  of  coverts,  into  which  birds  have 
been  driven,  and  this  is  so  arranged,  where  possible,  that  the 
])irds  have  to  cross  over  the  guns  going  down  wind  to  their 
own   ground.      This   has   more   or   less  been   a   recognised 
custom  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  amongst  those  who 
really  studied  the  subject  of  making  the  most  of  the  birds ; 
Ijut  it  has  come  into  more  general  use  since  the  Gromid 
(iame  Act  gave  all  the  ground  game,  when  it  had  left  the 
<.'()verts  to  feed,  to  the  farmers.     This  method   of  driving 
pheasants    was    admitted    as    sport    everywhere    amongst 
shooters,  and  yet  there  were   many  who  could  not  agi-ee 
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that  the  treating  of  partridges  and  grouse  in  the  same  way 
was  sport.  It  appeared  to  us,  in  spite  of  our  love  of  the 
(log,  and  our  successes  at  field  trials,  that  those  who  would 
cripple  the  game-producing  capacity  of  estates  in  order  to 
see  dogs  work,  were  reversing  the  natm^l  onler  of  things : 
they  were  making  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  dogs,  instead 
of  using  the  dogs  as  willing  slaves  to  the  men.  Still,  we 
never  could  go  as  far  as  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  and  say  that 
the  guns  were  taking  a  mean  advantage  over  the  birds  that 
were  foolish  enough  to  lie  to  the  dogs.  As  will  be  seen 
in  the  correspondence  that  appeared  in  Shooting  and  Land 
and  Water  in  1888,  we  always  held  that  it  required  a  more 
accomplished  shot  to  make  a  bag  and  a  good  record  over 
flogs  the  season  through  than  to  make  an  equally  good 
record  behind  the  butts  at  driven  game.  The  reason  we 
think  so  is  that  the  walking  on  all  kinds  of  ground  at  all 
sorts  of  steep  angles  and  broken  foothold  takes  so  nmch  out 
of  the  shooter  (especially  if  he  is  also  hunting  dogs  for 
himself,  as  we  did) ;  so  that  to  maintain  the  same  form 
throughout  a  day  tries  and  tires  the  nerves,  even  if  it  does 
not  the  muscles. 

We  have  known  seventeen  brace  of  partridges  killed  over 
dogs  in  Shropshire  within  the  last  ten  years  by  one  gun  in  a 
middle  of  November  day.  We  have  om^elves  killed  over 
dogs  six  brace  of  partridges  in  a  bare  fallow  of  twelve  acres 
in  December.  But  nobody  can  repeat  performances  like 
this  at  will,  and  they  may  not  come  once  in  one  hundred 
times  of  going  out.  The  other  ninety-nine  times  you  are 
driving  birds  off  your  estate  so  persistently  as  to  reduce  the 
stock,  and  dog-breaking  and  shooting  over  dogs  in  such 
circumstances  is  very  expensive  indeed  when  measured  in 
results  of  the  bag. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  keep  up  a  head  of 
partridges  on  any  estate  so  small  as  5,000  acres,  if  verj- 
much  dog-breaking  is  carried  on  upon  it  in  the  spring.  The 
same  driving  off  of  the  game  is  still  more  easily  accomplished 
in  the  shooting  season.  For  the  sake  of  the  bag,  therefore, 
big  days  are  the  truest  economy  of  game-keepering  and  of 
.shooting.     We  think  that  the  generation  that  denied  the  big 
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days  the  title  of  sport,  because  of  the  necessity  of  driv^ing^ 
the  game  for  them,  has  died  out,  or  leamt  better.     The  tme 
sport  of  shooting  over  dogs  is  only  to  be  foimd  where  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  game  without  canine  assistance.     It  is 
a  pitiful  sight  to  see  dogs  trying  to  do  their  duty  when 
grouse  have  rolled   up  in  great  clouds   before   setters  or 
pointers  get  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  and  it  i^ 
even  more  hard  on  the  dogs  when  they  arrive  at  the  scented 
ground  and  false  point  all  over  it.      But  if  this  is  pitiful  fo^ 
the  dogs,  we  know  of  no  more  distressing  "sport"  for  th^ 
men  than  when  they  find  themselves,  with  guns,  gillies,  and 
ponies,  all  ready  on  a  20,000  acre  moor  on  12th  August  ^r 
and  the  gi'ouse  scarce  and  lying  like  stones,  and  only  onen^^ 
necessity  to  ensure  enjoyment  absent — that  is,  good  (log^5- 
In  such  a  case,  and  there  are  many  such  moors  in  Scotland  ^ 
the  man  comes  to  regard  good  dogs  in  an  altogether  different 
light   than  will   be   the  case  when   the   same  animals  art^^ 
struggling  with  difficulties — with  the  false  scents  of  flowT"m 
birds.     In  the  former  case  they  become  his  fast,  inseparable^  ^ 
and  indispensable  friends ;   in  the  latter,  he  tolerates  theii"i. 
because  they  are  his  friends. 

The  literary  advocates  of  two  lines  of  guns  in  covert: 
shooting  do  not  seem  to  have  taught  much.      What   tlioA* 
have  said  is  all   right,  no   doubt,   but   it   has   been   niueli 
misread.     Thus  we  frequently  see  eight  guns  crowded  into 
a  hundred  yards,  with  some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  yards 
behind  the  others,  the   nearest   guns  being  no  more  than 
thirty  yards  from  the  rise  of  the  birds.      This  is  not  makinj,'^ 
the  most  of  the  game,  and  although  the  birds  are  actually 
sent  over  the  guns  on  this  plan,  there  is  not  so  much  skill 
re(iuired  as  there   is  when  walking  with   the   beaters  and 
shooting  all    that   rises.       When,   however,   the   gims  are 
separated  from  the  rise  by  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
yards ;    from  each   other  by  seventy  or  eighty  yards :   the 
second  line,  perhaps,  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  fii'st, 
taking  up  positions  that,   extended   forward,   would   brin^^ 
each    gun    etjual    distance    between    two    forwanl    ginis: 
when   this   can   be   arranged   there   is    skill   and   sport    in 
killing,    especially   if  the  birds  happen   to   be   gohig  homo 
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wn  wind,  and  have  come  over  high  trees  to  thc^ 
as. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  great  shooting  Duke,  who,  when 
ertaining  Royalty,  had  put  a  notoriously  bad  shot  in  a 
low  in  front  of  the  guest  of  the  day.  This  was  done  to 
ke  the  birds  rise.  Soon,  however,  it  became  apparent 
t  Royalty  was  getting  no  shooting.  Investigation  proved 
t  the  notoriously  bad  shot  had,  rather  than  be  disgraced 
ore  such  company,  undertaken  the  task  of  loader  to  his 
n  ;  that  the  latter  was  pulling  down  the  pheasants  in  rare 
le,  and  leaWng  none  at  all  for  the  Royal  shooter.  The 
w:e  in  question  is,  we  know,  particularly  fond  of  the  back 
^,  and  prefers  a  dozen  good  kills,  in  such  a  situation,  to 
V  kicked  up  just  inside  the  cover  and  fluttering  over  him. 
js  shows  the  l)est  spirit  of  the  times,  and  yet  there  are 
ers  who  complain  that,  although  they,  poor  commoners, 
iild  l)e  "  no  sportsmen  "  to  kill  the  forward  birds  when 
living  with  the  beaters,  yet  the  dukes  and  great  men 
^vard  never  omit  a  chance,  low  or  high,  and  theii- 
utations  do  not  suffer  in  consequence.  If  we  grant  the 
ts,  as  stated,  we  cannot  l)it  endorse  the  protest. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Heat  of  (ttn  Barrels  and  the  Effects  upon  themml 

OF  vARiors   Powders. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  Lord  Walsingham  speaks  of  tti^ 
difference   in   the    heating   of   two    kinds    of    baiTcls,  OL^^t 
l)eing  Whitworth  compressed  steel,  and  the  other  Englis«A 
Damascus  iron.      It  is  possible  that  two  kinds  of  iron,  o/* 
which  Damascus  is  made,  set  up  more  or  less  electricity,  as 
in  the  thermopile,  and   if  heat  was  converted   thereby  to 
some  extent   into   electricity,   there  would   be,  at  once,  a 
reason  why  the  barrels  should  be  kept  cooler  than  when 
homogeneous  steel  is  used. 

The  themiopile  was  first  applied  to  gunnery  by  ^Ir. 
Borland  of  the  E.C.  Powder  Company,  who  measured  the 
heat  given  l)y  caps  by  its  aid.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
an  idea.  When  we  read  his  description  of  his  application 
of  the  thermopile  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  sjitis- 
factorily  apply  a  like  test  to  the  heat-giving  qualities  of 
various  powders. 

The  thermopile  is  descril)ed  as  follows  : — 

"...  to  a  surface  composed  of  140  pieces  of  metals  of  two 
different  kinds,  seventy  of  one  sort  are  joined  to  seventy  of  the 
other.  Heat  upon  these  couples  sets  up  electricity,  and  it  is  l»y 
means  of  this  electricity  that  the  proportion  of  heat  of  one  Hash  to 
that  of  another  is  ascertained.  This  electricity  is  conveyed  by  wires 
to  a  penduhnn  (a  coil)  suspended  between  the  negative  and  positive 
poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  the  pendulum,  or  coil,  being  free  to  timi 
in  either  direction,  and  the  electric  cuiTent,  according  to  its  strength 
makes  it  turn  little  or  much.  This  pendulum  has  a  reflector  fitted 
to  it,  in  order  to  reflect  the  light  of  a  lamp  on  to  a  scale ;  as  the  light 
nms  up  and  down  the  scale  we  read  off'  the  measurements  niarkcil 
upon  it.  These  measurements  do  not  represent  degrees  of  heat  F. 
or  C,  but  only  degrees  of  the  thermopile,  which  multiply  tvs  the  heat 
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v>|3Xi<Hl  increiuses,  but  are  not  to  be  translated  into  degrei's  of  lieat 
•*.  ox-  C.  This  instrument  is  so  delicate  that  the  near  approach  of  the 
little^  finger  sends  up  the  registering  light  instantly." 

Every  game   shooter  has,   we  imagine,  felt   the   extra- 

ovilinary  discomfort  of  guns  too   hot   to   hold.      In    these 

^Vay^^  of  driving  game  even  the  employment  of  three  guns 

d-oes  not  always  permit  the  barrels  to  get  cool  enough  to 

handle,   and   it    has   happened   to   most   people   as   to   Sir 

Frederick  Milbank,  when  in  72,  he  killed  his  great  liag  of 

728  grouse  in  eight  drives,  using  three  guns,  that  l)arrels 

bave  got  too  hot  to  hold  except  at  the  trigger  guard.     Sir 

Frederick  on  this  notable  occasion  on  Wemmergill    Moors 

was  only  using  2^  drams  of  l)lack  powder  and  I  oz.  Xo.  (i 

shot— a  load  that  should  have  permitted  the  barrels  to  cool 

if  anything  woukl.     There  is  not,  however,  any  powder  or 

any  load  that  can  be  rapidly  fired  a  great  number  of  times 

^ntliout  making  the  left  hand  l)urn  in  a  manner  that  does 

not  improve  the  shooting.    But  there  are  very  great  varieties 

of  powders  on  the  market  now,  and  the  sportsman  has  such 

a  choice  that  he  nuist  indeed  be  hard  to  please  if  none  of 

tlieni  suit  him.     It  has  been  said  for  vears,  and  taken  for 

granted,  that  a  nitro-glycerine  powder  is  certain  to  give  out 

niore  heat  than  a  pure  nitro  powder,  l)ecause  the  condmstion 

• 

>«  more  perfect  and  the  oxygen  more  plentiful.  Perhaps 
^'lien  this  was  said  it  was  not  taken  into  account  that  the 
!<>**«  complete  the  combustion  the  more  combustion  there 
niiist  be  to  evolve  an  ec^ual  volume  of  hot  gas.  Hovrever 
^'^5\t  may  be,  we  have  lately  satisfied  ourselves  that  l^etween 
tlxe  old  nitro  powder — say,  E.C.  No.  2 — and  BaUistite,  the 
h^€iting  of  the  barrels  was  gi-eater  with  the  former  and  less 
^^"ith  the  latter ;  this  is  ccmtrary  to  received  opinion — formed, 
^"^  suppose,  on  a  knowledge  of  the  smaller  degree  of  heat 
^^  a  flame  when  oxygen  is  deficient,  and  the  greater  heat 
^t*  the  same  flame  when  it  is  added.  Thus,  when  a  stream 
^^^  oxygen  is  ejected  on  to  a  V-shaped  gas  flame,  the  latter 
^^  inmiediatelv  lessened  in  size  and  increased  in  lirilliancv 
^^(1  in  heat. 

The  actions  of  gunpowders  are  very  complex.     How  for 
^*^ey  are  similar  to  the  applic<\tion  of  a  sjiark  to  a  mixture 

o  2 
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of  oxygen  ami  hydrogen  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     We  know- 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  tie 
composition  of  all  of  them.     It  has  been  said  of  powders 
that  if  heat  is  less  the  permanent   gas   must   be   more    to 
ensure  the  same  velocity  to  the  shot.     But  this  does  not 
follow  as  a  matter  of  coui*se  ;  time  has  so  much  to  say  to  all 
questions  of  gunnery.     For  instance,  if  we  mix  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  a  vessel  and  apply  an  electric  light  to  them  thev 
first  expand,  as  fiame,  and  then  turn  into  a  small  drop  of 
water.      If  we  regard  our  gunpowder  for  the  moment  as 
nothing  more  than  fixed  oxygen  and   hydrogen  it  will  l)e 
apparent  that  if  it  is  ignited  slowly  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
may  be  still  set  free  after  that  first  freed  has  turned  to  water. 
If  this  were  so  we  should  expect  such  a  charge  to  heat  the 
barrel  nmch  more  than  necessary,  because  scmie  of  the  heat- 
given    power   would   cease   to  have   expansive    force,   and 
would  become  steam  while  the  shot  were  still  in  the  barrel,  and 
more  powder  would,  therefore,  have  to  l)e  used  up  to  make 
up  for  this  loss  of  economy.     That  something  of  this  kind 
goes   on   we   know,  an<l    it  accounts  for  the  ditierence  of 
power  of  gun-cotton  when  it  is  detonated,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  burned  in  the  ordinary  wav  by  means  of 
igniti(m  from  fiame.     We  have  made  these  renmrks  in  order 
to   suggest   that   it   does   not   follow  that  the  hottest  Hame 
necessarily  imparts  the  greatest  heat  to  the  barrels,  and  in 
order,  with  a  good  gi*ace,  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  put 
forward  our  results  as  measurements  of  the  heat  of  the  dif- 
fering Hames  fiom  various  powders.     We  have  thought  a  good 
deal  about  the  nmtter,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  heat 
of  the  Hame  itself  is  material  to  the  game  shooter,  but  we 
do  think  that  the  heat  imj)ai1:ed  to  the  barrels  by  the  various 
j)ow(lers  is  of  matei'ial  conseipience.      We  have,  therefore, 
taken  c(miparative  heat    tests  of   the    barrels   inmiediately 
after  a  d(mble  discharge  in  each  case,  on  the  thermoi)ile,  and 
we  have  allowed   the  ban-els  to  cool   to  the   normal   heat 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  same  test,  in  every  case  before 
firing  again. 

We  stated,  when  we  first  tried  the  New  E.C\  No.  :J  powder, 
that,  as  com])ared  with  E.C.  No.  2,  besides  being  smokeless. 
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t  had  the  advantage  of  not  heating  the  barrels ;  after  trial 
ve  thought  that  ten  shots  of  the  old  sort  were  about  eqiuil 
o  thirty  shots  of  the  new  for  heating  the  barrels.  The 
hermopile  makes  the  difference  less  than  that :  but  then  we 
lave  to  remember  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  absorbed  by 
Dhe  barrels  is  never  retained  until  the  next  shot  is  fired, 
because  the  breech  has  to  be  opened  and  the  cases  ejected, 
\vhich  of  itself  passes  a  current  of  cool  air  through  the 
barrels.  The  Old  E.C.  gives  190  degrees  of  heat  on  the 
thermopile  after  a  double  shot,  the  New  E.C.  only  100. 
Suppose  we  imagine  (for  it  is  only  a  guess),  that  the  opening 
a  the  gun  loses  50  degrees  of  the  thermopile  in  each  case ; 
:hen  the  remaining  heat  from  each  double  shot  would  l)e 
140  for  the  Old  E.G.,  and  50  for  the  New  E.C.  If  this 
were  so  the  equal  heating  of  the  gmi  l^etween  ten  shots  and 
thirty  shots  would  be  nearly  exactly  confirmed.  If  there 
were  no  loss  the  difference  would  be  as  between  ten  shots 
and  nineteen  shots  according  to  the  thermopile.  There 
must,  however,  be  some  loss  from  each,  and  more  by  reason 
of  the  lapse  of  time  in  firing  nineteen  shots  than  in  firing- 
ten  shots  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  our  opinion  the  thenno- 
pile  has  confirmed  our  own  sense  of  touch,  and  proved  to  us 
that  when  we  said  thirty  shots  of  the  new  powder  did  not 
heat  the  gun  more  than  ten  of  the  old,  we  were  not  more 
than  one  or  two  cartridges  wrong  at  the  outside. 

The  results  on  a  hot  day  in  August  or  September  may 
1)6  different.  Much  less  heat  would  be  given  up  l)y  the 
opened  barrels  in  similar  time,  and  it  might  be  that  this 
would  seiTe  to  bring  the  two  powders  nearer  together. 
We  speak  of  a  trial  by  hand  made  in  December,  1897,  on  a 
cool  day  with  a  strong  wind  blowing.  But  loss  of  heat 
there  must  be  at  all  times,  when  the  gun  is  opened,  and 
therefore  the  differences  of  thermopile  degi'ces  of  heat, 
obtained  from  double  shots,  are  not  to  l)e  taken  as  er^uiva- 
lent  in  ratio  to  the  actual  differences  of  remaining  heat  in 
the  barrels  when  twenty  or  thirty  shots  have  been  fired ; 
fired,  be  it  noted,  with  more  or  less  interval  between  each 
shot,  and  more  or  less  loss  by  opening  the  gim.  To  get 
at  a  comparison,  judging   by  our  own  hand  test  and  its 
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comparison  with  the  thermopile  readings,  we  should  deduct 
50  degrees  from  each  reading,  and  then  multiply  by  the 
nmnl)er  of  shots  fired.  Thus,  for  example,  if  140  is 
reduced  by  50,  it  leaves  90  ;  if  100  is  reduced,  it  leaves 
50,  and  then  if  thirty  shots  of  the  latter  forms  the  limit 
of  bearable  heat,  16  or  17  will  do  so  for  the  former. 

Average  measurements  of  remaining  heat  in  the  metal 
of  the  barrels  taken  by  the  thermopile  after  each  right 
and  left  : 


icrit  . 

Thermopile 

Powders  tried. 

^leasureiiients. 

Normal 

113 

Ballistite 

120 

Caimonit(»  (coai-se)    ... 

100 

AValsrodo       

185 

Cannonito  (tine) 

100 

Amberite       ...         

110 

New  E.C.  (No.  :i) 

100 

Old  E.C.  (No.  i>)       

100 

CHAPTER   XV. 


Cap-testim;. 


Mu.  W.  D.  Borland,  of  the  EX\  C^oMpANV. 


1\Ik.  Borland  is  utiqupstionably  the  leader  pf  scientific 
investigation  of  the  diffwJiut  problem  of  the  proper  ignition 
of  nitro-powders.  It  w^s,  therefore,  a  happy  |idea  of  the 
(lunmakers'  Association  in  1897  to  ask  him  to  give  a 
lecture  on  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  to  shooters. 
Since  that  lecture  was  dcHvered  we  have  f(illowe<l  Mr. 
Borland  in  the  methods  of  test  for  caps  that  he  has  devised, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  various 
instalments  he  uses  will  settle,  if  they  have  not  already 
determined,  the  qualities  that  are  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
manufacture  of  caps.  We  think  that  l)efore  making  any 
remarks  on  our  own  trials  of  various  makes  of  ciips,  it 
will  l>e  desirable  to  reproduce  the  greater  poiftion  of  Mr. 
Borland's  lecture,  which  shows  how  caps  of  similar  character 
may  vary  under  the  different  character  of  blow  given  by  the 
striker.  As  everything  in  nitro-powders  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  ignition  of  the  powder,  we  believ(^  that  shooters 
will  be  ver}^  interested  to  see  what  variations  (»f  ignitiou  are 
possil)le,  even  from  the  siime  material. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  sportsmen  will 
ever  take  a  practical  part  in  the  testing  of  cai)s  or  in 
cHscovering  the  best  material  from  which  to  make  thenu 
It  is  enough  for  the  shooter  to  know  that  all  this  trouble  is 
taken  for  him,  and  to  be  aware  that  when,  sometimes,  he 
gets  an  unpleasant  jar  upon  firing  his  gim,  it  does  not  follow, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  powder  is  wrong,  or  that  an 
overload  has  been  used.  The  variation  in  the  illustrations 
below,  taken  from  Mr.  Borland's  photographs  of  the  flashes 
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cit'  aips,  five  upon  each  plate,  are  quite  enough  to  pi-ov^ 
this  to  anyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  tlia 
peculiarities  of  nitro-powders. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  lecture  was  as  follows  : — 

"'['he  problem  of  the  proper  ignition  of  nitro-ex plosives  in  sniikt 
jirni  aiiiiuimition  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  who  aiv 


unv  nay  <-  iimccie*!  witli  tile  prcfmi'iition  imd  use  of  lunmiimtion.  1 
iM  oiie  wliirli  has  engaged  the  iittention  of  experimentalists  -aw 
maiiufaetiirers  for  many  years  past,  and  in  which,  owing  to  the  vari»- 
roquirements  of  modern  powders,  no  little  progri'ss  has  Ix'en  iiehievc 
during  the  kst  tow  years.  The  ditlieiilties  surrounding  the  investig: 
tiomof  this  matter  are  l»y  no  meaiLs  smuli,  owing  to  the  dittieiihies  < 
phicing  in  the  interior  of  small-arm  (yirtridges  suitable  niejtsuring  < 
recording  apparatus,  and  we  are  all  aware  that  even  the  cutting  of 
.small  hole  in  a  cartridge  for  cnislier  work  is  very  often  Mitiieient   i 
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pset  accuracy  in  velocity  estimations.  Hence  it  is  that  in  studying 
ich  a  subject  as  that  of  the  ignition  of  nitro-powders  in  small-ami 
t-rtridges  one  has  to  employ  a  more  or  less  inductive  or  analytical 
method  of  research. 

"  The  ideal  ignition  of  nitro-explosives  may  be  generally  laid  do>vn 
II  the  following  lines  as  the  means  whereby  the  highest  possible 
clocity  together  with  the  lowest  possible  pressures  are  obtaine<l, 
orabined  with  r^ilarity  and  freedom  from  imdue  sensitiveness  to 
airiations  in  mechanical  conditions  of  the  exploding  mechanism, 
"his  ideal  is,  like  all  other  ideals,  diflicult  of  attainment,  but  I  wish  in 
he  most  emphatic  manner  possible  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
tnprovement  which  various  manufacturers  have  made  and  are  still 
[laking,  in  face  of  difficulties  of  experimenting  with  unpleiisant 
iiaterials  Uke  cap  composition ;  in  face  of  the  very  small  charges,  ^dz., 
mder  06  grains ;  in  face  of  the  mechanical  difficulties,  such  as 
trength  of  metal  and  adjustment  of  weight  of  charge ;  and,  perhaps 
iiost  of  all,  in  face  of  the  very  varied  requirements  and  demands 
nade  upon  them  from  time  to  time  consequent  on  the  introduction  of 
lew  explosives. 

"  The  final  court  of  appeal  in  determining  the  suitability  of  an 
Ignition  for  a^y  particular  explosive  is,  of  course,  actual  practice  in 
he  field,  or  elaborate  determinations  of  velocities,  pressures,  and  so 
brth,  but  this  is  natiuiilly  cimibersome,  and  only  shows  whether  a 
•ap  is  suitable  or  unsuitable.  It  does  not  indicate  how  failure  is  to  bi> 
I  voided  and  best  results  achieved,  as  these  are  dependent  upon  a 
ariety  of  conditions. 

**  The  following  points  have  to  be  taken  into  account : — Total 
iiergj'  of  explosion  of  the  cap,  size  and  shape  of  flame,  duration  of 
lame,  temperature  of  flame.  And,  further,  there  is  the  sensitiveness 
)t*  the  cap  to  altered  conditions  of  striker. 

*'  The  earliest  cap  test  appears  to  be  the  method  of  placing  the  cap 
it  one  end  of  a  tube  and  receiving  from  the  other  end  the  flash  on  a 
>aper.  The  result  obtained  is  due  partly  to  charring  eftect  and  partly 
o  the  deposition  of  residue  from  the  cap  composition,  and  the  test  is 
herefore  only  to  be  regarded  as  one  suitable  for  the  comparison  of 
'arious  caps  of  the  same  make  one  with  the  other  for  regularity.  1 
)elieve  the  next  cap  test  was  one  which  was  devised  at  Stowmarket 
bout  1882,  and  wiis  described  to  Mr.  Walsh.  It  consisted  hi  insertin<( 
,  cartridge  case  in  the  chamber  of  a  gun  and  then  dropping  do^^^l  the 
nuzzle  a  tube  with  a  number  of  threads  of  guncotton  placed  across  it 
bout  one  inch  apart ;  on  exploding  the  rap  the  number  of  strands  of 
guncotton  burnt  showed  how  far  the  flame  had  acted. 

**  In  1891  I  began  to  give  attention  to  the  matter  of  cap  testing  in 
serious  and  scientific  manner,  and  earlv  in  1892   I  des<ribed  an 
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apparatus  which  enabled  one  to  measure  for  the  first  time  in  a  really 
accurate  manner  the  energj'  produced  by  the  explosion  of  percussion 
caps,  and  also  to  give  other  information  of  a  valuable  nature,  such  as 
the  effect  of  strength  and  direction  of  blow,  the  effect  of  shape  of 
striker,  and  the  time  elapsing  between  delivery  of  blow  on  striker  and 
development  of  a  flame  of  any  specified  length. 

"  The  apparatus  in  its  most  developed  form  is  to  be  found 
described  in  English  patent  No.  12546  (1892),  and  when  I  devised 
this  t^st  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  determination  of  the  energ}^ 
of  explosion  produced  by  a  cap  was  not  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
fitness  of  any  cap  to  any  specific  purpose,  and  my  experience  during 
the  last  five  years  of  cap  testing  in  conjunction  with  ballistic  testing 
has  shown  me  that  whilst  the  energy  test  is  valuable  in  determining 
regularity  or  otherwise  of  a  make  of  caps  it  only  provides  an 
approximate  guide  in  comparing  diffierent  makes. 

"  If  the  ignition  of  nitro-powders  were  simply  a  matter  of  energy, 
then  why  not  reduce  the  cap  flame  to  its  extreme  minimum  and 
make  up  the  energy  by  an  increase  in  the  charge  of  powder  ?  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  deprecate  too  much  importance  being  attached  to  any 
method  of  cap  testing  which  only  has  reference  to  determination  of 
energy,  whether  such  testing  is  performed  by  means  of  apparatus 
such  as  I  have  been  describing,  or  whether  by  means  of  the  more 
cumlicrsome  modification  of  my  original  test  which  has  lately  been 
adopted  by  the  Field. 

"  All  nitro-powders  require  for  the  full  development  of  their 
potential  forcie  that  the  greatest  poassible  proportion  of  the  whole 
amount  of  charge  should  explode  under  a  fairly  considerable  pressure, 
possibly  about  one  ton  to  the  square  inch,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the 
cap  to  get  this  pressure  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the  cap  flame 
be  insutticiently  energetic,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  powder  charge 
is  probably  Inirnt  under  conditions  unsuitable  for  the  most  perfect 
development  of  its  power:  if  the  cap  flame  be  too  energetic  in  \^ 
action,  then  too  high  pressures  are  produced  and  patterns  sufl'er.  To 
hit  the  happy  moan  it  is  evident  that  only  a  study  of  characteristic 
cap  explosions  in  conjunction  with  ballistic  trials  can  suffice,  and  1 
venture  to  thmk  that  the  methods  I  have  already  made  known  and 
those  that  I  am  about  to  set  forth  put  a  power  into  the  hands  ot 
investigators  which  they  have  never  before  possessed. 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  hi  getting  a  very  good  idea  ot  the 
charac-teristic  flame  produced  by  percussion  caps  by  cutting  the  cas^* 
away,  and  exploding  the  cap  in  a  dark  room ;  but  it  is  not  easy  t(^ 
ke«p  in  one's  mind  the  result,  say,  of  a  thousand  or  so  flames.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  1  U^ieve  that  for  some  reason  or  other  all  attempts  at 
photographic  representation  have  not  been  very  happy,  and  this  I  ean 
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quite  understand,  as  many  of  my  original  endeavours  to  photograph 
cap  flames  were  totally  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  only  at  la^t  by  n 
combination  of  very  sensitive  plates  and  very  intense  lenses  tliat 
1  have  been  able  to  bring  this  method  of  research  into  the  renhu 
of  practical  everyday  work. 

"  As  regards  lenses,  what  is  wanted  is  great  intensity,  and  the 
apertmt;  should  not  be  less  than  half  the  equivalent  focus,  thut  is  to 
say.  that  a  lensc  working,  as  phott^aphers  express  it,  at  about  F/2,  is 
suitable  for  practically  all  except  the  excessively  feeble  cap  flames  of 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  As  regards  sensitive  pluU's,  it  is 
advisable  to  obtain  these  from  a  manufacturer  who  uses  .some 
standard  system  of  speeding,  such  as  Hurler  and  Driffield's  method  : 
and  1  think  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  in  all  this  research  I  have 
found  the  manufactures  of  Messrs.  C'adett  and  Neall  to  be  absolutely 
irreproachabtc  both  as  regards  uniformity  and  high  speed.  As  Rigurds- 
development,  ferrous  oxalate  solution  is  imdoubtedly  most  satistiictorj',. 
iMit  where  time  Is  an  object  metol-quinol  may  be  satisfmaorily 
employed.  I  have  also  obtained  most  excellent  results  with  a 
developer  made  by  the  plate-makers  above  mentioned.  Whatever  be 
the  means  of  development  adopted,  it  should  be  adhered  to  through 
thick  and  thin,  otherwise  results  will  be  useless  for  comparison. 

"  As  r^ards  camera,  the  simplest  possible  form  is  the  bi'st,  and 
I  have  devised  a  plate-holder  which  is  titted  with  a  travelling  motion^ 
so  that  various  portions  of  the  plate  can  be  successively  atlvauccd 
to  the  centre  of  field,  and  so  a  number  of  consecutive  reconls  can 
be  taken  on  the  same  plate.  As  regards  exploding  mechanism,  the 
original  cap  tester  is  perfectly  suitable,  but  must  be  used  in  a  dark 
room.  To  avoid  this  I  have  devised  an  apparatus  in  thi'  use  o*" 
which  no  dark  room  is  required  except  during  development,  mid  1 
shall  descril>e  this  on  some  future  occasion." 

The  following  pliotographs  were  then  thrown  upon 
the   screen  five   times   the   diameter   that    we    give    them 
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Jii'i-e.     Thu«  they  represented  the  actual  size  of  the  fiaiiie, 
which  is  five  times  as  lai^e  as  our  pictures. 


''  No.  .1  \*  a  \a.r\»  cup  <if  the  >uLirte  •)&!< 

, 'i,  null  3  are  iiinv  nlisiiletc  ;  tliey  w 
ra]>a1i1(;  of  iiiiproveiiienL 


»    « 


■  Till'  total  aiiiount  of  ht-at  [P'ni'i-atetf  l>y  the  explosion  of  a  ra] 
•  hnvu'i'  must  of  nect-ssity  \w  very  .siiutll,  owing  to  the  siiiall  iiinoimi  o 
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riiil  producing  it,  and  it   is  doubtful   whether  any  attempt   ti> 
n  absolute  measurements  can  result  in  success,  at  least  without 


«  f  M  I 


"No.  5  is  a  small  cap  of  liifferent  make  "till  on  tin- 
market ;  it  is  very  regular  anrl  BatlnfHrtorv  on  tlic  "hole. 
Tliui  wan  expliideii  by  2 oz.  \vei;:lil  fnllin^'  tuelve  inclie.s 


•    I   I   I    I 


S   » 


"  No.  7  i«  ft  well-knnwn  foreien  wip  wit'i  ■  np-leEfwi 
nnvil.  the  effect  oF  which  \*  Ui  shorten  ami  ln'OHilen  tliu 
llaiiie.  The  effective  area  of  Hnoli  ho'e  in  tlii"  make  of  rai> 
is  BniallianH  wliilHt  the  omiKMitbn  \*  wimewhat  "low  in  its 
rate  of  coiiilniHtion,  yet  the  conRneiiient  in  the  cap  chaiiilHT 
L-<  HuHicient  to  provide  for  (lerfcct  conibaHtJon. 

iiuiplication  as  must  preclude  a  test  of  this  .sort,  I'nuii 
-casional  use.     On  the  other  hand,  it  i.s  possible  bv  the  ust 
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ilirniiopilo,  on  the  face  of  which  the  cap  frame  is  received,  to  obtain 
wry  excellent  comparative  tests,  the  current  produced  by  the  theniio- 


f  %  f  M 


"  No.  S  marks  a  Dew  tle)itirture  in  EngliHli  cb|m.  Thi)> 
iin  excellent  Bmall  caji ;  exiiloBion  was  effecleil  by  a  2a 
weitibt  falling  twenty  inclien. 


f   t   4 


iiij:   jJVttV'rably   meiiMni'd    hy  li  rcHecting  jmlvanoiintiT  ii**^ 
iillv.     The  ^iilvai IOmeter  actnally  employwl  is  Mnjor  Hel(i<'»^ 
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ation  of  the  D'Arsonval  instrument, 
plcftt  form  to  use  is  the  old-fashioned  < 


■B  regards  theruiopili'. 
ic.  consisting  of  aUitit 


•  f  ♦  ♦ 


ttl  i  f 


'■  No.  l!i  U  a  lart-e  ra|)  of  recent  iwtie,  lot.  by  JO-inch  blow. 


f^f 


ifl  12.     )'oint«J  Htriker. 


lisiiitith-antiinoiiy  couples,  and  with  a  face  of  about   one  aud 
nches  square,  which  is  maintained  at  a  consljint  distance  from 
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th<-  Hush  hole  throughout  the  series  of  experiments.    ExpcrimeiiL'^ 
huvc  also  iMt'n  mode  with  themio-junctions  consisting  of  plattnuitj. 


f  ♦ 


1  • 


I-  VI,  H,  I."..  Ca-ei«  lieatwl  ftlioul  lUOdeK- 
I'iv.'  iiii>lire-  (Hit  iif  Wu.  The  iletcrioni- 
iiig  tlii-.  jsirtifular  I'aji  U  veiy  iiiarkeil. 


»♦    y 


i-HkxUii 

vss    tin. 


■Mv\  iilatiuiiiii.  plutinuui-indiuiii :  but  so  t;ii 
with   tln'   I'liKr  tunii  of  ivntimony-bisiiuitli 


CAI'-TESriNG, 


«'  receiving  surface  is  so  much  larger.  But  I  expect  to  Ik- 
vorcome  the  difficulties  at  present  attendant  on  the  use  of  the 
L  [>latinHin -rhodium  jimetions  by  receiving  the  cap  flame  in  a 


ftt 


f  «if  • 


^■1  iif  non-conductiiig  materinl  in  whi<rli  tin-  thvnnii-jun'-tiott 
Stj]],  whatever  detiiiK  I  may  nlHmately  iirrive  nt,  cuoti'ih 
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lins  iK'cn  (lone  to  show  that  thore  ia  an  cnomioiis  ilifieroncc  U-iw 
(III'  hfntinjf  otti'ct  prodm-ed  by  various  makes  of  caps,  uixl  ilinl 


#  <  >  •  « 


No.  ^1  Haute  OM  10  miil  -Mi,  liluw  24  <a.  by  3-iiich.  Tlii- 
I  ik|i|H9ini  to  be  bnt  little  w^imitive  to  Hlren)^  of  Wow 
I  in  i|nit«  irr«|inau!linlil«. 

■Hie    fiillonin;:    U'ti    i-a|i-    ore   ii«wl    fur    Roiieentmte.1 


f  «  M  I 


otliratin^' .■Hi' 
points  aliviuiv 


for  \\iil«n«if,  I.1..W  -ioz.  hy  20-incl.es. 

■t  is  a  most  irii]Mirtiiiit  "iit  titkoii 
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s  not  safe  to  dogiuatme  respecting  the  I>ulmviotir  of  cxitlusiv*' 
s,  AS  there  are  so  many  conditions  of  infliionce,  but  nt  prosent 
T  to  say  that  for  nil  practical  purposes  the  titness  or  otherwise 


I     f     t     •      4 


■  No.  -23  f..r  IWIUtile. 


'■  No.  'iSA  for  <'on]it«  (xince  iiiiproveil  iijion). 


f/f       ♦       I 


■■  No.  n  tor  IVililrc  .1.     KiikIUIi  iiiiikt'. 


ignitiim  pi\>posc(l  lor  iiitm-pir 
igK«st«l,  and   thai   the   four 


I'ders  inn  In 
rimilition-^,   ' 


worked  f..r 

7..,  I'lieiyy, 


>ii  the 
eatinff 
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tt'SecX,  sha]Ht,  anil  sixc  ot  Haiue,  and,  itbove  all,  duration  of  fliimo,  <■ 
prftctieitlly  uU  thiit  requires  to  be  determined. 

■•  Mtiy  I  add  the  following  general  inferences  and  suggestioa'^ :- 


♦  ♦ft* 


"  Xo.  24a  fur  ruiitlre  J.     Foreign  iiiaki;. 


f  t  f  r  ♦ 


■Ml)  It  isu 

,.i  i.dvisiil.l.-.m 

any  siiiglt;  test  to  accept  or  ivjfd 

I.iirlii'Hliir  viii-'i' 

:l_v  MJ'  iijTiitioJi.  . 

iis  .■xjH'ii.'iicf  shows  that   the  loll' 

til  be  takon  into  account 
1(1  »ize  of  flame. 
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Energy,  duration,  lieiithift  eftect. 


•X,  bloiv  -la. 


"No.  27  for  Cannonite  rmtiie  make  ( 
)2-incIies. 

"  Witli  28  ami  27,  contmry  tii  f.'eneral   experiem'e 
breakinj;-a)i   of   compoaiCion    nml    expiilsi"-  "'   — - 

IniminE  fr^^ientt  i«  nu — "' 

tlian  nilh  a.  Htronjc  blow. 


re  remtilv  arrivet]  n 


h 


■■  Mo.  -28  bIihws  the  effect  olitHinwl  l.y  ^liiitu};ni[)hinK  tlip 
flume.  H-hich  projects  Iwyoml  the  ra»e,  umng  the  oawof  hill 
ipn«Ui.  A  iwrieH  nf  6ve  Knjrlwli  rapK  of  varioOH  i«iue>.. 
Tf)tal  flame  iiniler  these  comlitioni«  varies  from  1\  inches  to 
1  inches,  nieaoiireit  from  Basil  hole. 

TliHl  any  rnnsideriihli'  (Ie|>arture  I'roin  slaiuliird  nlmigtk  nf 
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hliiir  mill  xhiii>e  iif  Mli-ikfi-  fiWi'ioAxK*!  dittictiltioi.  A  blow  tHjiiivalt- -' 
to  that  priidiiced  by  a  2  oz.  weight  fallii^  tiftcten  inches  is  i\  g<HNl.  ^-^' 
line,  mill  thu  striker  adrisod  by  ca^e-iiiakers  is  highly  sati^fai^tory. 

'■(:i)  That  oxposnre  to  hijfh  tcraperatuw  such  as  niiffht  fHs.  i 
iibtaiii  it'  a  ttartridge  bag  bi-  carelessly  thrown  on  a  steaiii  nuliator.  It'- 
I'xaiiipic,  will  proliably  result  in  niisKres  and  iiregnlar  aetioii.  A  ci*: 
of  this  soi't  a<^tiially  (K-ciiired  to  my  knowledge. 


It  * 


-Nil.  :«l  I'fincseiitK  tlK- I1hiii(!i>  imHliiceil  Uy  Kve cliamiU-r- 
islit'  i^^l1t^•  i>[(-H|».  In  fimr  out  iif  tlw  livp  the  liiilli»ti(9- 
fiilliin'  till'  ttiniK-s.  viz.,  the  UrtRHt  Haiiiu  |iiiv«  with  threi- 
|iuw<ler>  cmitiimiihI  hiKhusl  vvhivitiefl  mill  iireHHiirw.  unit  wi 

■111  KS  n-pinli.  tl thur  tliiw.     Biil  tl>u  liltli  rnu  |-roihitv<l 

thf  |ii«h(.-»t  vcliHJiy  niili  i)ic  VmvA  iinwiircani!  tliUlwL  to 


1h<-  i 


•tipitii 


nf  the  I 


"(4)  TliaL  it  is  iiiiwiw  t()  kmd  iii)n-coiii-eiit rated  [lowdcrs  in  rii*** 
iiiiulo  for  I'oiK-ontrali-^l  jniwiiii-s.  This  I  have  nlst»  (^nie  acnK's.  t'' 
itiiyi  to  n'dinr  nciil  and  prcssiiris  hi^iiij;  i-ertiiinly  carried  out.  Imt  "■ 
the  exp'iisp  of  Velocities. 

'■(5)  That  in  tin-  iiroviiig  of  ijiiiis  tiic  cffeet  of  diftcit'iit  cai>s  iiini 
rtsiilt  in  vjiriiitioiis  in  ])res.siire  umimiitiiig  t^>  fully  fifty  jxt  cent. 

■  (li)  Tliiil,  eonsidcrhig  the  known  effects  pi-odnce<l  by  dirten'iu 
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H»>>  when  tlic  whole  charge  Ls  under  OG  grains,  the  practice  of* 
-i.mf:Aing  is  wholly  to  be  reprobated  unless  accompanied  by  careful  and 
iaI  t^Drate  detenninations  of  pi'essui'es  and  velocities. 

•"^Tliei^  is  one  reservation  in  connection  with  the  experiments  I 
i^^'v-^^"  made  to  be  borne  in  mind,  ^dz.,  that  in  conditions  of  actual  use 
.1  jK»rcussion  caps  are  fired  under  conditions  of  continement,  and 
lis^  may,  to  some  extent,  affect  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Lx:>^'e.  This,  as  I  hinted  at  the  beginning,  is  one  of  the  difliculties  of 
^«  -  Tesearch.  Further,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  in  the  actinic 
t^iJL^Tity  of  different  flames.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  (juestion  of 
>^^*    of  flame  or  regularity  of  same. 

*"  I  l>elieve  that  the  question  of  diu^tion  of  flames  in  the  ignition  i»f 
Lit  i-'o-powders  is  one  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  : 
^^  f^x  as  1  have  gone  it  seems  to  be  desirable  for  the  cap  to  produce 
t*%  ±1anie  in  a  jyitpgre^i^e  manner,  to  produce  in  this  wayaA/V///  ^nf  nijf 
^^^l  a  high  li felting  effect.'' 

Following    up    Mr.    Borlamrs    experiments    with    ca{> 

tej-^tei's,  we  have  observed  that  there  is  a  distinct  diflbrence 

^^    colour  in  the  flashes  of  caps  even  from  the  same  Imtch, 

*^^^t  this  may  not  affect  the  ignition  of  powder  as  nuich  as 

^r^pearances  would  indicate.     It  is  possible,  on  the  contniry, 

^•^^^t  the   flame  may  be  affected  in  colour  by  its  ([uick  or 

^l^>\v  mingling  A%ith  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     In  the  loaded 

^'Hitridge  case   there   is  ver}'  little   air  between  the  gi^ains 

^^^  jMJwder,  perhaps  not  enough  to  effect  a  change  of  heat 

'K'tween  the  flame  of  two  caps  of  the   same   batch.      We 

^^Hve  not  obser\^ed  that  the  difference  of  shape  of  striker, 

^\uv  the  differences  of  weight  of  blow,  has  had  nuich  effect 

in  changing  the  character  of  the  flame :  it  is  possible  that 

Mr.  Borland's  experiments  have  already  done  good  service, 

and  that  better  caps  are  now  issued  than  those  with  which 

his  experiments  were  conducted.     But  if  we  have  not  found 

that    the   shape    of  the   striker  and  character  of  the  blow 

has  had  nuich  effect,  there  has  been  an  enonnous  difference 

from  the  same  striker  and  the  same  weight  of  blow  produccvl 

by  caps  out  of  the  same  batch  :  the  powder-makers  have  to 

suffer  for  these  differences,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered 

by  them  how  to  nmke  their  powders  independent  of  the 

diffei-ence  of  ignition — a  quality  that  black  powder  always  had, 

and  in  which  it  is  even  vet  streets  in  fnmt  of  nitro-powders. 
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In  one  thing  we  are  assured  Mr.  Borland  is  absoluti 
right.  He  says,  and  says  ver}'  rightly,  that  you  cannot  dep 
uiK)n  any  one  test  of  caps.  Thus  we  may  say  that  tlu 
is  a  Belgian  case  on  the  market  that  gives  verj'  low  enei 
very  small  photographic  brilliancy,  and  yet  much  grea 
heat  than  any  other  caps  we  have  tested.  Now  we  i 
all  aware  of  the  value  of  heat  in  the  ignition  of  nit 
powders.  It  is  not  sufficient,  for  instance,  to  put  them 
the  flame  of  the  cap,  they  must  be  near  the  base  of 
flame,  in  order  to  l)e  ignited  by  it  in  quicker  time  tl  m^ 
the  flame  of  the  early  ignited  grains  of  powder  will  igrm  i  i 
them.  Heat,  however,  in  a  cap  is  cmly  one  of  ni&^Bi 
4[ualities  after  all. 

We  do  not  think  that^^Mr.  Borland's  plans  for  measurn  ^  i^ 
the  various  qualities  of  caps  can  be  nmch  improved  upcui; 
at  anv  rate,  we  have  l)een  content  to  follow  them  withoiir 
attenq)ting  improvements.     In  the  lecture  pre\iously  given 
he  has  thoroughly  described  the  photographing  of  the  vnj) 
flames.     The  test  for  heat  is  there  explained  also,  but  iM»f 
in    such  a  wav  as  to  be  understood  by  those  who  <l()  iK'f 
know  the  instrument  he  has   adapted   to  the  work.     AVe 
may  s^iy,  therefore,  that  a  cap  flame  is,  at  a  stated  distant^* 
oft*,  shot  on  to  a  siu'face  composed  of  140  pieces  of  nietnls 
of  two  different  kinds  -seventy  of  one  sort  are  joine<l  to 
seventy  of  the  other.     Heat   upon    these   couples   sets  up 
electricitv,  and  it  is  bv  means  of  this  electricitv  that  tlie 
pr()])ortion    of   heat    of  one    flash    to    that    of  anotluT  i* 
ascertained.      This   electricitv    is   conveved    bv  wiix's   to 
pcMidulum    suspen<UMl    between    the   negative    and   positi 
poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  the  pendulum  being  five 
turn  in  either  direction,  and  the  electric  current,  aeconl 
to  its  strength,  makes  it  turn  little  or  much.    This  pcndu 
has  a  reflector  fitte<l  to  it,  in  order  to  reflect  the  ligb 
a  lamp  on  a  scale  ;    as    the    light  runs  up  and    down 
scale  we  read  oft*  the  measurements  marked  u|x>n  it.     7 
measurements   do  not  rei)resent  <legi'ees  of  heat  F.  < 
but  only  degrees  of  the  thermopile,  which  nudtiply  i 
heat  applied  incieases,  Imt  are    not    to   be    translatec 
dcgi'ees    of  heat    F.   or    (\     This  instnunent  is  so  i\ 
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he  near  approach  of  the  Uttlc  finn;ei'  semis  up  tlie 
iring  light  instantly. 

len  Mr.  Borland's  enei^  measure  for  caps  is  nni<|ue, 
uch  as  it  measures  total  energy,  ainl  there  is  no  loss 
ison  of  the  flame  of  the  cap  mixing  with  air.  'lliis 
nient  we  have  uscfl  in  various  ways :  first  as  a  cutter 
Kiev's  lead-crusher  gauges :    second    by  cnishing    the 


Tlie  ixlmve  is  a  |>l>iit>i)cr&pli  "OP-lifth  actnal  kim  of  llit^ 
HmiieM  of  five  Kley  Hmbll  caiw,  firecl  ronHecutively  )^-  a  lilow 
-Jo/.,  fallinfc  i:t  iiiHiui. 


%    4 


Tlie  sliirtf  i,i  ft  jiliotoiirftpli  oii« 
llnmcH  of  five  Kynoch  en]))',  fired  t 
■>ii/...  lnWtni!  l»inolie<. 


as  they  are    crushed    by    the    piston-rods    in    talking 

al  barrel  pressures.      >io  truly  are  these   instruments 

ami  so  absolutely  (h)  they  expel  the  air,  that  there 

sound  when  the  cap  is  exploded  in  them,  and,  as  we 
■(aid  before,  their  total  energi'  is  expende<l  in  <lriving 
on  on  to  the  lead  cnishers. 
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Having  said  this  much,  we  propose  to  givt*  a  few 
examples  (if  the  resultf*  obtained  by  us  in  the  three  niethals 
of  test  indicated  above.  We  have  long  been  an  amateur 
photogi-aphei-,  but  we  never  dreamt  that  our  experience  in 
this  direction  would  come  in  useful  and  assist,  us  in  onr 
knowledjre  f»f  giiimerj'.     We  should  say  that  the  exainpli-s 


.,  fnllini:  iSinclie". 


I       I 


■|-lu:  ^ilx-v 

V  is  ii 

,  i.hot«f;r»|.li  ..Ti 

le-fiflh  srtiml   siz, 

tinillf:-   Ot     II 

*e  .!« 

■vre   .■«!«.    Ii.,-<1 

I'oiisecii lively  by 

■>M...  i-Mm; 

,'  i;t  ii 

ii-1..'-. 

jfiven  lit'if  aiT  not  in  any  way  sfU'cted.  but  weiv  the  tii-s 
of  each  batch  of  caps  tried  l>y  us. 

We  do  not  think,  fnjni  examination  (»f  ttther  photo 
graplis  made,  that  an  extension  of  the  series  would  giv 
aiiv  lii'ttci'  inilicatioii. 
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Thf  next  test  is,  to  us,  a  verj'  inteix'stiiig  one,  tliat  of 
te^*tring  the  total  energj"  of  the  cap  by  niean.s  of  a  cutting 
tool  on  leail  erushei-s ;  it  shows  the  energ}'  given  of  the 
Belgian  case  agaioHt  tliat  of  the  Eley  medium  cap.  The 
Elcjy  lead  crushers  iise<l  were  verj'  little  indented  by  the 
Be-lgian  cap  (see  Figs.  1  and  2),  but  the  Eley  Mediimi  ea|). 
wt?ll-nipii  cut  in  half  the  lead  cnisher  (see  Fig.  :J). 


Fix- 1  .-III  -06  incli  ,lw|.. 
V\ii.  3ciit  -It<inoli<liv|>. 


These  results  wei^'  continued  by  a  diffei-ent  ti-ial-  -that 
*>f  compression  of  the  '323  lead-cnushei-  gauges. 

The  Belgian  cap  compressed  the  lead  from  ■.>(M)  inches 
t<i  '485  inches,  representing  a  pressure  acconling  to  Kiev's 
tables  of  -OSSTO  of  a  ton,  whereas  the  Eley  medium  cap  com- 
pressed the  lead  to  "410,  representing  a  pressiu-e  of  'ITl  of  a 
ton.  Yet  we  shall  make  it  clear  later  that  the  Eley  cap 
^ve  much  less  heat  than  the  Belgian  in  spite  of  its  nuicli 
greater  enei^'.  It  may  be  thought  that  such  enei^es  are 
impossible  from  a  cap,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure,  as  we 
Iiave  often  said,  that  lead  crushers  give  anytliing  more  than 
comparative  results,  and  we  altogether  d(ml>t  whether  actual 
measurements  of  pressures  of  blows  ai-e  possible.  As  it 
happens  that  we  only  want  comparative  results,  the  failure 
to  obtain  absolute  measm^ment  is  not  so  important  as  it 
may  hK>k  at  first  sight. 
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The  following  arc  the  results  of  heat  tests  on  the 
thermopile  of  the  flame  of  various  eaps,  taken  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances :   - 


rXegrees  on 

the 

Tliermophile 

Scale. 

The  Tk'iKiaii  Cap     ... 

. .     250 

300 

310 

r  M  (" 

..     1()0 

155 

lf50 

Elev  Mediuiii 

..     187 

190 

150 

Kley  Small  Cap  (nitro) 

..     130 

120 

130 

KIcy's  Caiiiionite 

..     150 

1()0 

200 

r.  S.  Co.  Climax     ... 

..      110 

83 

105 

Kynocli  Small  Cap... 

..     140 

138 

138 

Kynoch  Large  Cap  ... 

..      170 

174 

170 

.1  oyce  ... 

..      110 

150 

145 

As  we  have  said  of  the  crusher-gauge  tests,  so  we  s{iv  of 
these  heat  tests,  that  they  are  very  far  from  measm-ing  actual 
<legi*ees  of  heat  of  the  flame,  l)ut  they  may  be  taken  as  a  sjife 
compamtive  giude,  nevertheless,  and  a  record  of  80  on  the 
scale  may  be  safely  taken  to  record  just  half  the  heat  as  a 
record  of  160  degs.  The  record  of  actual  heat  imparted 
))etween  83  degi'ces,  Avhich  is  the  lowest,  and  310,  wliich  is 
the  highest,  is  nearly  four  times  as  nuich  for  (me  as  the 
other,  an<l  yet  this  cannot  represent  anything  like  the  real 
variation  of  the  heat-giving  natui'es  of  the  different  com- 
positions, for  the  Belgian  cap,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
gives  very  low  pressures,  or  energies,  and  its  flame  is  st> 
little  brilliant  as  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  photogniph. 
and  it  does  not  appear  amongst  the  photographs  above,  an<l 
vet  the  heat  given  bv  this  flame  exceeds  all  the  rest  verv 
meatlv.  If  Ave  take  its  heat  to  ))e  double  that  of  the 
average  caps,  and  its  energy  to  ))e  one-third,  we  may  assume 
that  an  equal  energy  would  imj)ai"t  to  the  powder  six  times 
the  heat  of  the  average  cap. 


CHAPTER  XVT. 

SnoT-Grx    Patterns. 

Mk.  K.  W.  8.  (tRiffith,  of  the  Schultze  Company. 

'i'nK  i)attenisof  Shot-Guns  have  for  ten  years  or  so  foriiiecr 
a  very  interesting  study  for  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Griffith,  the  chemist 
and  managing  director  of  the  Schultze  Powder  Company. 
No  man  has  as  fre(j[uently  or  as  persistently  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  something  like  order  the  irregular  scattering  of 
the  shot  pellets  from  the  nmzzle  of  a  scatter  gun.  Before 
we  come  to  Mr.  Griffith's  views — the  result  of  much  experi- 
ment— we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  theory  of  gim 
IKittenis.  Why  should  shot  pellets  scatter  as  they  do  from 
a  stniight  barrel  ?  Simple  as  the  (question  is,  we  have  never 
seen  it  properly  answered  in  print.  It  is  an  obscure  pro- 
blem, untested  by  actual  measurement,  perhaps,  but  all  the 
siinie  it  seems  to  be  answerable  by  the  hiws  of  simple 
mechanics. 

In  a  Ciirtridge  case  it  is  obvious  that,  however  evenly 
one  layer  of  shot  rests  upon  the  powder  wad,  the  shot 
I>ellet8  above  these  fall  into  the  hollows  created  by  three 
spheres,  touching  each  other  at  some  points  of  their  surface. 
Figs.  2  and  4  show  this,  and  it  will  be  found  impossible  in 
a  cartridge  case  to  avoid  something  of  this  formation  of  the 
|x^llets  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  they  will  never  lie  as  represented  in 
Fig.  liy  nor  can  they  be  made  to  do  so.  In  going  up  the 
barrel  the  pressure  fnmi  behind  will  preserve  the  formation 
of  the  mass,  and  until  the  nuizzle  is  reached  the  walls  of  the 
Iwirrel  prevent  spreading.  But,  the  resistance  coming  from 
the  front  and  the  pressure  from  behind,  the  moment  the 
|>ellets  leave  the  barrel  in  a  solid  mass  the  underneath 
spheres  are  wedged  between  those  in  front,  giving  them  a 
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liiteral  direction.  If,  for  instance,  we  lay  three  marbles  on 
a  tabte-cloth  and  manage  to  lodge  a  fourth  upon  the  top  of 
them,  then  the  sUghtest  pressure  from  above  sends  the  three 
supports  in  as  many  directions.     See  Fig.  1. 

Tliis  is  what  must  happen  to  tlie  shot  as  they  leave  the 
litm-el  of  a  ti'ue  cylinder.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
the  first  shot  are  out  of  the  barrel,  meeting  the  resistance  of 
tlie  air,  those  inside  pressing  upon  them  are  still  acquiring; 
extra  speed  fram  the  i)ressure  behind.  A  lateral  spread 
would  therefore  be  tlie  result  of  this  wedging  one  between 
three.     Each  pellet  is  not  merely  subjected  to  the  pressure 


of  uno  bt'Iiiml  it  if  it  neiv,  tlie  \aiia;ioii  wmild  juoiwbly 
lie  much  jireatei-  than  it  is  but  ovcry  pelk't  is  prol)ably 
iuHncnced  I)y  at  k-ast  three  pellets  in  frcait  and  three  others 
behind,  except  tliose  that  are  in  contact  with  the  suiface  of 
tbc  Imnvl  oi-  with  the  \va<lding.  And  all  of  these  are 
behaving  as  wedges  between  the  others.  Luckily  in  various 
directions,  ('lioke-l)oring  seems  to  have  been  an  accidental 
discovevv-  I'he  results  of  it  were  known  iK^iore  the  theori* 
beau  to  lie  talked  aluait.  and  even  now  it  is  sometimes 
stated  that  the  wedging  of  the  shot  induces  them  to  stick 
to  each  other  more  ur  less.  Others,  including  Mr.  (irittith. 
lielieve  that  the  direction  of  the  sliot  is  turned  inwards  by 
llie  choke,  ainl  this  may  be  so,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
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•^sufficient  to  account  for  the  remarkable  results  that  can  be 
obtained  from  this  method  of  boring.  We  would  mther 
attribute  it  to  the  early  break  up  of  the  solid  mass — to  the 
hreak  up  within  the  barrel — so  that  the  wedging  process  of 
the  hinder  shot,  into  the  layer  immediately  in  its  front,  no 
longer  exists  to  any  considerable  extent.  Tliis  theory  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  to  get  the  best  results  from  a 
-choked  barrel  the  pellets  must  fit  the  barrel  and  the  cartridge ; 
that  is,  when  enough  are  placed  in  the  case  just  to  cover  the 
wad  they  do  not  roll  about  but  fit  the  interior  superficial 
area,  WTien  this  is  the  case  a  violent  jerk  must  be  given 
when  they  are  partially  stayed  by  the  choke  of  the  gun,  from 
which  the  first  to  receive  it  recover  before  those  behind  feel 
the  effect.  This,  unquestionably,  opens  out  spaces  between 
the  pellets.  At  the  same  time  we  can  well  ))elieve  that  a 
tremendous  variation  of  direction  is  given  to  scjme  of  rhem. 
But  they  are  at  that  time  not  yet  out  of  the  barrel,  and  any 
that  have  received  a  very  erratic  impulse  are  controlled  by 
the  walls  of  the  barrel  and  by  the  other  pellets.  For  the 
majority  of  the  pellets,  however,  there  can  be  no  further 
contact.  They  have  been  separated  from  each  other  Avithin 
4in  inch  or  two  of  the  muzzle,  and  leave  it  more  or  less  in 
that  formation.  The  principle  is  then  to  jostle  them  apart 
Avithin  the  barrel,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  wedging 
eiich  other  outside  of  it.  Of  course  there  are  other  disturb- 
ing causes,  such  as  the  rush  of  gas  past  and  through  the  shot 
the  moment  it  is  released  from  the  barrel,  for  these  gases 
travel  much  faster  than  the  bhot,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  they  do  harm,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  smTOund  the  pellets  in  their  flight,  as  well  as,  to  some 
extent,  passing  between  them.  The  broad  fact,  however,  is 
that  choke  boring:  does  keep  the  shot  together. 

The  old  method  of  boring  was  a  simple  opening  out  of 
the  liarrel  in  front  of  the  fore-end  ;  the  new  method  is  closing 
it  in  at  the  muzzle.  The  earlier  method  was  proved  to  be 
infinitely  in  front  of  a  true  mathematical  cylinder  for  its 
pattern,  an  i  the  reason  is  obvious  :  it  was  a  choke  bore,  but 
with  a  choke  in  a  different  place  from  that  now  recognis(»d 
as  cftrrect. 
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Between  advocates  of  the  choke  bores  and  cylinders  theiv 
is  still  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  "  Each  in  its  place  '* 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  wise  middle  view. 

In  January,  1887,  we  published  in  Land  and  Wcit^r  a 
letter  that  gave  rise  to  considerable  speculation,  and  was 
probably  the  first  cause  of  a  series  of  measurements  madebv 
Mr.  (xriftith  in  the  following  spring. 

This  letter,  the  first  to  broach  the  subject  of  the  cubic 
space  covered  l)y  the  nlo^^ng  shot,  was  followed  up  by  Mr. 
(Triffith  with  attempts  to  measure  the  stringing  of  the  shot 
pellets.  Of  course,  one  measurement  applied  to  three 
hundre<l  sei^rate  objects,  each  t-aking  a  course  of  its  owu 
at  varying  velocities,  has  no  pretensions  to  accuracy,  but 
broadly,  Mr.  Griffith  obtaine<l  this  result,  viz.,  that  at  4^1 
yards  a  killing  cylindrical-shaped  network  of  shot  was  sent 
up  by  a  choke  bore  30in.  wide,  SOin.  through,  and  9  yanls 
long  at  40  yards  A  cylinder,  on  the  contmry,  sends  up  a 
cyclindrical  shaped  network  of  pellets  at  the  same  distance 
of  48in.  by  48in.  by  VI  yards  long,  the  latter  covering  nioi-e 
than  thr(»e  times  the  space  of  the  former.  There  are,  of 
course,  more  chances  for  the  game  to  escape  altogether 
through  the  open  sjmces  of  the  cylinder  pattern,  but  as  the 
game  (even  at  sixty  miles  an  hour)  win  barely  Hy  through 
tlu*  shot  while  it  is  ccmung  uj);  that  is,  not  during  the  time 
l)etwe(»n  tlu*  first  pellet  and  the  last  passing  the  line  of  the 
game,  it  is  obvious  that  chances  of  hitting  do  not  vaiy  by 
the  difference  of  the  l<)ni»:itudiiial  space  covere<l,  but  onlv  bv 
the  differeiUH*  of  the  section  :  or  what  is  usually  called  the 
j)attern,as  seen  on  the  whitewasluMl  plate.  We  have  it,  there- 
fore, that  the  chances  of  hitting,  or  aiming  stmight,  increase  as 
the  cube  measuri*.  whereas  the  chances  ofkilling  when  the  aim 
is  straight  incnnise  as  the  scpiare  of  the  diameter  diminishes. 

In  the  case  instanced  the  chances  of  aiming  straight  or 
covering  the  game  within  the  network  of  shot  is  92  for  the 
cvlindei-  to  'J7  for  tin*  choke,  whereas  the  chances  of  killing 
if  tlu*  aim  is  straight  is  two  an<l  a  half  times  better  for  the 
chok(»  thnn  for  the  cvlinder.  T1h»  above  method  of  calcu- 
lation  only  applies  to  crossing  oi- ([uartering,  or  rapidly-^nsing 
game  of  course. 
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At  gieater  distances  the  proportion  of  chances  of  the 
choke  bore  over  the  cylinder  of  killing  anything  with  the 
network  of  shot  increases.  At  less  distances  the  proportion 
conies  together,  because  you  do  not  require  twelve  shot 
pellets  to  kill  a  bird  if  four  are  enough.  At  30  or  35  yards 
the  cylinder  is  good  enough  to  kill  any  British  game  when 
the  aim  is  right,  and  the  greater  cubic  space  covered  by  the 
network  of  shot  is  at  those  distances,  and  nearer  the  gun,  all 
in  favour  of  the  cylinder,  without  any  drawbacks  whatever. 

At  30  yards  the  cylinder  will  cover  35in.  by  3r»in.  by  22ft. 

The  choke  bore  at  the  distance  covers  24in.  by  24in.  by 
1 8ft.  Thus  the  space  occupied  by  the  cylindrical  network 
of  shot  is,  in  the  case  of  the  cylinder's  load,  rather  over  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  that  from  the  choke.  That 
would  I'epresent  the  advantage  at  crossing  fast  game  given 
bv  a  cvlinder  to  a  shooter  whx)  was  uncertain  of  his  aim. 
But  at  20  yards  the  value  of  the  cj^linder  doubles  again,  for 
the  choke-bore  pattern  is  represented  byflQ^i.  by  lOin.  by 
12ft.  long,  ithe  cylinder  by  20in.  by  20in.  and  15ft.  long. 
This  gives  five  times  the  advantage  to  the  cylinder  bore,  at 
the  distance,  in  such  hands  as  are  ^lad  <if ,  the  assistance,  or 
in  such  shots  as  no  man  caii  accurately  align. 

^'ery  little  is  known  of  tiie  cause  of  **  stringing  "  of  the 
shot,  and  for  pi^ctical  purposes  tl>e  variations  of  pace  are 
all  in  favour  of  the  shooter ;  so  that  we  may  ignore  them, 
not  only  for  that  reason,  but  for  a  better  one,  viz.,  because 
this  peculiarity  has  never  lent  itself  to  absolute  measurement. 

P'ollowing  is  what  Mr.  Gnffith  has  to  say  about  **pattern'^ 
or  the  position  or  marks  of  the  shot  when  they  have  reached 
a  flat  surface  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  fire  : — 

"  *  Pattern '  is  probiibly  to  the  gimmaker  the  most  important  of  the 
four  chief  points,  attention  to  which  results  in  perfe(!t  shooting  from 
the  gun,  but  to  the  powder-maker  it  occupies  the  fifth  place.  The 
tirst  being  a  safety  pressure  in  the  barrel,  the  second  the  velocity  oi 
the  shot,  the  third  the  rate  of  ignition  and  combustion  in  the  barrel, 
and  the  fourth  the  gun  recoil. 

"  The  importance  of  *  pattern '  arises  in  this  way :  The  ideal  shot 
would  require  one  projectile  only  suited  to  the  size  of  the  game,  but 
two   things   make  this  a  general   impossibility.     One   Is   the  slight 
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variation  in  time  occupied  from  the  &11  of  the  hammer  to  the  arrival 
of  the  projectile  at  its  mark,  and  this  is  the  point  which  generally 
<;arries  the  abuse  when  a  miss  happens.  The  chief  reason  is,  however, 
that  of  personal  error,  and  this  demands  that  the  projectiles  should  be 
spread  over  an  area  corresponding. at  least  to  one-half  of  the  personal 
error,  magnjfiod  by  the  distance  from  the  actual  source  of  error,  and 
the  perfect  pattern  is  one  in  which  the  pellets  are  equally  distributed 
over  this  area." 

An  eri'or  of  20in.  in  aim  would  require  a  pattern  of  40iD. 
diameter  at  least  to  cover  it, 

"  With  some  men  a  SOin.  circle  at  40  yards  will  cover  all  personal 
And  other  errors,  others  require  a  circle  of  40in.,  and  so  on .  and  happy 


is  the  gunmaker  who  docs  not  know  among  his  customers  the  man 
who  rcejuircs  an  area  the  size  of  the  proverbial  haystack  to  cover  his 
error,  and  to  ensure  good  shooting.  From  the  economic  side  also  a 
distribution  of  small  pellets  is  desirable,  that  the  game  when  killed 
may  be  in  a  tit  state  for  the  table. 

"The  charge  of  shot  attains  its  highest  velocity  just  inside  the 
gun  l)arrcl,  and  according  to  the  boring  of  the  gun  and  other  eircum- 
starw-i-s  it  begins  on  leaving  the  barrel  to  separate,  each  pellet  taking 
ii  <listinct  line,  more  or  less  diverging  at  an  angle  from  the  muzzle. 

■  The  line  of  angle  of  the  pellets  is  fairly  constant ;  a  straight  lint' 
drawn  through  the  outer  pellets  of  shot  gives,  for  easy  remembrance. 
tlu-  rule  that  from  a  choke  gun  8(i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  chat^  L-; 
inchidi'd  within  a  circle  which  i.s  in  inches  of  diameter  of  equal  6gure 
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to  the  yards  from  the  miizzle.  That  is,  with  a  choke  gim  at  twenty 
yards  from  the  muzzle,  86  per  cent,  of  the  pellets  is  found  within  a 
circle  of  twenty  inches  in  diameter ;  at  40  yards,  within  a  40in.  circle, 
And  so  on," 

This  would  be  a  wide-shooting  choke  bore.  Really  a 
:i4  in.  circle  contains  all  the  killing  area  in  a  very  high  choke 
bore  at  40  yards. 

"  With  a  cylinder  gim  60  per  cent,  of  the  shot  is  included  in  the 
same  comparative  measurements.  About  one  yard  from  the  nuizzle 
this  divergence  begins  to  show,  more  or  less  as  the  barrel  is  less  or 
more  choked.  At  two  yards  this  is  more  evident  still,  and  each 
succeeding  yard  shows  the  difference  more  and  more  distinctly.  At 
ten  yards  the  pattern  is  distinctly  open,  and  one  can  begin  to  form 
.some  opinion  of  its  ultimate  appearance. 

"  Ideal  conditions  would  give  a  circular  pattern  with  the  pellets 
eijually  distributed  over  the  area,  not  necessarily,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  of  simultaneous  arrival  Such  pattern  would  give,  with  a 
|>attem  of  220  at  40yds.,  3  square  inches  or  4  circular  inches  to  each 
jx^llet  on  a  30in.  plate;  while  a  pattern  of  180  would  give  5  circular 
inches,  and  a  pattern  of  130,  7  circular  inches. 

*  Theoretically  also,  the  wad  between  powder  and  shot  should  be 
a  perfect  plug,  permitting  no  powder  gas  to  get  past  or  through  it 
among  the  shot  pellets.  Theoretically  also,  the  pellets  should  lie  in 
the  cartridge  case  in  regular  layers,  and  should  be  subjected  to  no 
influence  likely  to  breOik  up  this  regular  system. 

"  These  drawings  illustrate  what  is  supposed  theoretically  to  take 
place  in  the  gun  under  different  circumstances.  And  though  no  one 
can  state  positively  as  yet  what  actually  does  take  place  at  the  moment 
of  explosion,  yet  we  do  know  sufficient  to  say  these  theories  must  be 
veiy  near  the  truth.     See  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  &  10. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  an  ideal  pattern  never  occurs ;  many 
things  miUtate  against  it.  The  result  is  irregular  movement  in  the 
barrel,  and  deformation  of  the  shot  pellets,  which  is  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  bad  patterns,  as  the  deformed  pellets  take  a  more  divergent 
or  irregular  path  than  the  perfect  pellets.  If  a  charge  of  shot  Ls 
fired  against  a  soft  substance,  such  as  a  plate  of  low  melting  paraffin 
wax,  and  the  pellets  carefully  extracted  afterwards,  it  is  found  that 
the  exterior  contains  many  more  deformed  pellets  than  the  interior 
portion  of  the  pattern. 

"  This  deformation  is  less  with  chilled  shot  than  with  soft  shot, 
and  less  in  cylinder  than  in  choke  gims,  although  the  divergence  of 
the  cylinder  is  the  greater.     Another  method  of  gauging  the  same 
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effect  is  by  collecting  and  weighing  the  actual  amount  of  lead  dust 
produced  when  a  charge  is  tired.  By  this  I  mean  the  tiny  fragments 
and  actual  dust  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  shot  down  the  gim 
barrel.  It  can  be  estimated  by  firing  the  gim  upwards  at  the  bottom 
of  a  very  long,  large  vertical  tube ;  in  practice  I  find  it  is  necessary  to 
use  one  about  (iOft.  long  by  4ft.  diameter.  Hard  shot  loses  more  than 
does  soft  shot,  in  dust,  but  as  it  retains  its  shape  bettor  than  the  soft 
the  resulting  deformation  is  not  quite  so  marked.  With  a  choke  this 
dust  may  amount  to  as  much  as  20  grains  of  lead,  with  a  cylinder  to 
as  much  as  15  grains,  when  us'mga  charge  IJoz. 

"  So  much  for  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  pattern.  I  propose 
now  to  deal  with  some  actual  examples.  In  attempting  this,  however, 
one  is  confronted  by  the  enormous  scope  of  the  inquiry,  making  the 
giving  of  even  a  single  instance  of  each  resulting  pattern  produced  bv 
the  combination  of  influences  a  simple  impossibility  to-day.  Let  me 
touch  brieflv  on  some  of  the  more  important  points  involved,  and 
which  may  affect  the  resulting  pattern. 

''Thf  Gil  IK — Its  calibre.  Weight.  Length  of  barrel.  Nature  of 
cone.     Method  of  boring.     Internal  condition. 

"77//'  Cartridge  Case.  —  Its  internal  and  external  diameter. 
Length.  Stiffness  of  tube.  Material  of  Tube.  Strength  and  com- 
position of  primer. 

'*  The  FotnJer. — WTiether  black  or  nitro-compound.  Bulky  or 
condensed.  Weight  of  charge.  Size  of  grain.  Rate  of  combustion. 
Violent  or  slow.     Strong  or  weak. 

"  The  WmJdiiH/. — Soft  or  hard.  Tight  or  loose.  Many  wads  or 
few.  Elasticity.  Overshot  wad  tight  or  loose.  Thin  or  thick.  Tou{]:li 
or  brittle. 

''  llie  Shftf. — Its  size.  Its  lie  in  the  case.  Quantity  used. 
Whether  soft.     Hard  chilled. 

''  Thf  Tnrnorer. — Scjuare  or  round.     Heavy  or  light. 

"  The   Ra  mje. — Atmospheric  conditions. 

"  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  complete  series  of  patterns  showinj; 
the  results  with  all  these  combinations  is  absolutely  out  of  ray  power. 
We  have,  say,  six  principal  points,  each  divided  into  six  minor  points, 
and  each  of  these  into  at  least  six  other  i3oints.  To  get  any  infonna- 
rion  at  all  reliable  a  series  of  shots  nuist  be  fired  on  each  point  under 
each  cin'unistance,  and  at  all  ranges  and  under  all  conditions  mentioned. 
I  havi»  made  a  rough  calculation,  and  think  one  might  hope  to  get 
lurongh  and  irive  a  tair  report  on  a  series  of  about  eighteen  thousand 
niiilions.  So  I  will  from  my  former  experiences  pass  over  very  rapidly 
the  juaeater  number,  and  bring  down  the  actual  examples  to  about 
twenty  loads,  tired  from  guns  with  three  systems  of  boring,  with  threi^ 
kinds  of  shot,  making  the  series  of  about  a  thousand  shots.     But  if 
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nyone  is  ambitious  of  camming  out  a  complete  series  of  tests  for 
•attems,  I  would  suggest  the  following  as  a  fairly  complete  scheme 
3r  the  purpose. 

"  Let  him  try  gims  of  five  calibres,  of  three  different  weights,  wdth 
hree  lengths  of  barrel,  and  two  kinds  of  cone,  with  three  methods  of 
oring;  and  let  him  use  three  kinds  of  cartridge  case,  with  three 
trengths  of  cap,  loading  with  say,  six  kinds  of  powder,  with  three 
harges,  and  powders  to  show  four  dift'erent  qualities  as  to  strength 
nd  rate  of  combustion.  The  wadding  to  be  of  about  eight  different 
inds  between  powder  and  shot,  and  of  three  kinds  over  shot ;  the 
hot  to  be  of  three  kinds,  and  of  five  different  sizes,  adapted  to  lie  in 
he  case  or  not.  Let  thfe  turnover  l)e  oTfour  kinds,  and  shoot  the 
rhole  at  six  different  ranges.  ' 

"  To  take  a  single  shot  under  each'  of  these  complications  will 
nvolve  a  series  of  more  than  three  thousand  millions  of  rounds,  and 
s  at  least  six  shots  are  required  for  a  test,  let  us  say  in  round  numbers 
ighteen  thousand  million.  And  let  him  hurrj'  up,  or  the  rush  of 
lew  powders  will  so  involve  him  in  new  tests,  he  will  end  off*  in  fifty 
ears  with  more  to  do  than  when  he  started ! 

"  Now  as  to  my  small  manageable  group. 

'*  1.  Calibre  of  Gun. — The  rule  holds  fairly  well  with  all  calibres^ 
he  smaller  the  calibre  the  less  affected  by  the  tightness  or  looseness 
»f  the  wad,  the  condition  of  the  turnover,  or  the  nature  of  the  overshot 
irad.  Also  slight  variations  in  the  actual  internal  diameter  from  the 
iominal  bores  do  not  affect  the  pattern  provided  the  wads  are  equally 
ight-fitting,  although  velocity  is  increased  with  a  nitro  when  the  bore 
»  smaller  rather  than  larger  than  its  actual  nominal  size.  I  shall 
herefore  confine  my  remarks  to  results  with  a  nominal  twelve-bore 
:iui, 

*'  2.  Wcifjhf  of  Gun. — The  heavy  gun  as  a  rule  gives  mure  regular 
lattern  than  does  the  very  light  gim.  This  is  frequently  traceable 
o  the  large  amoimt  of  metal  left  at  the  actual  muzzle,  which  by 
esisting  the  expansion  acts  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  choke, 
►ut  independently  of  this  the  rule  as  to  heavy  and  light  gims  I  find 
airly  constant.  I  shall  report  therefore  on  gims  between  (Ulbs.  and 
ilbs. 

"3,  Length  of  Barrel. — There  is  little  effect  on  the  pattern  imtil 
he  length  is  reduce<l  below  26in.  I  prefer  myself  28in.  barrels  for 
Hjhultze  powder.  1  shall  show  results  therefore  only  with  the  barrels 
!8in.  to  80in.  long. 

"4.  Cone  of  Chamber. — Deformation  of  the  shot  is  more  with  a 
quare  than  with  a  taper  cone.     I  shall  refer  to  a  taper  ronv  only. 

**5.  Boring  of  the  Barrel. — This  has  such  an  effect  on  the  pattern, 
shall  show  comparison  of  eight  different  kinds  of  boring  but  follow 
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out  the  series  with  three  kinds  only — choke,  nonuDal  cylinder,  tiw 
cyliiuler." 

The  nominal  cylinder  here  referred  to  is  usually  called  a 
modified  choke  bore.  The  true  cylinder  is  a  mathematically 
true  cylinder,  and  therefore  bears  little  relation  to  the  old 
meth<Mi  of  boring. 

"  I  show  here  a  view  indicating  the  probable  actioA  of  ohokii^ 
in  keefiiii^  the  area  of  the  spread  smaller.  The  shot  pellets  are  thro»ii 
over  on  themselves. 


'An  txtremeh   Mtal  essential  is  that  the  boring  must  be  free  froi 
any  riflmg  or  spiral  groove,  which  would  tend  to  throw  the  charge 
shot  into  n  revolving  condition ;  the  result  of  such  in  the  pattern  is  L  ^ 
pro(UKttion  of  what  we  may  call  cart-wheel  patterns,  examples  of  nht  * 
are  shown  in  the  four  patterns  here  reproduced. 


"CauT-WHKEI,"  P.MTtBSS. 

■li,  Tht'  ('iirtri'hj,'  r.isf.— The  more  tnic  this  is  to  its  gauge  botb 
in  iiit.Tiial  and  external  measurements,  the  better  the  effect  on  the 
reguliiritv  "f  the  jwttern.     I  show  results  only  with  well-fitting  cases. 
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"  7.  The  Length  of  the  Cartridge  Cane.— Thin  is  hardly  material 
if  it  is  of  such  a  length  as  to  correspond  with  the  chamber  of  the  gun. 
Otherwise  it  has  a  verj-  important  influence. 

"  To  illustrate  this  I  have  a  view  shoiving  the  action  when  tho 
chamber  is  («)  of  correct  length  for  the  case." 


i^ESES^^S^S 


^\\^\\'^vvm^^^m:jMi 


We  would  point  out  that  the  perfect  lines  of  the  shot  here 
shown  (both  vertically  and  laterally)  could  neither  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  bulk  ;  it  is  mechanieally  impossible  in 
a  round  cartridge  case. 


"  Also  one  (b)  showing  the  chamber  too  long  for  the  case.  In 
this  instance  the  gases  get  past  the  wad,  and  will  assuredly  spoil  the 
pattern,  probably  producing  clustering  also. 

"  Also  (c)  showing  where  the  case  is  too  long  for  the  chnmber. 
In  this  instance  the  shot  is  jammed  and  balling  will  be  tho  result. 


"8.  The  Mature  of  tlic  Tube. — This  has  a  considerable  ett'ect 
when  nitros  are  used,  thouffh  not  so  much  with  black  powder.  It  is, 
however,  readily  adjusted  by  means  of  proper  wads  and  turnover.  I 
shall  refer  to  one  kind  only,  the  stift'  paper  tube. 

"  9.  The  Primer. — The  strengtli  and  composition  of  this  has  but 
little  influence  on  the  patterns  within  ordinary  limits,  beyond  these  it 
does  have  some  eflect.  I  shall,  therefore,  refer  to  three  strengths- 
normal,  stroi^,  and  extra  strong  caps. 
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"  10.  The  Powder. — Nitros  with  equal  velocity  can  give  a  better 
pattern  than  black.  I  shall  not  refer  to  this,  therefore,  and  for  the 
nitros,  there  are  now  so  many  diflerent  kinds,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused 
if  I  confine  myself  to  that  I  understand  the  best,  my  own  powder, 
Schultze. 

"11.  The  Cluirge  of  Povxler. — Within  certain  limits  has  not 
much  effect  on  the  pattern,  beyond,  this  it  has  some  effect.  I  shall 
show  examples  of  three  diftereiit  chains. 

"  12.  Riite  of  C'&tnhuntiiyn  of  Ote  Powder. — This  has  considerable 
effect  on  the  pattern.  I  shall  show  results  with  three  different  rates 
of  combustion. 

"13.  Thf  Wiiddmg.  Wliether  tigfif  or  loose. — Now  a  tight  wad 
is  an  absolute  essential  to  good  patterns.  I  show  a  view  illustrating 
a  loose  wad  and  the  powder  gas  passing,  a  fruitful  sour(:e  of  balling. 
I  shnll  show  the  different  results  with  each  kind 

"14.  WadH.  Soft  <tr  Hard  Thiek  ,/r  7V(i«— These  all  attect 
the  pattern.     I  shall  show  results  with  each  \anatiun. 


'■  15.  Wads.  Mnny  or  Few. — This  is  also  a  material  point,  but 
as  a  fair  amount  between  powder  and  shot  is  necessary,  I  shall  shov 
with  this  only — that  is,  from  i  to  g  in.  in  all. 

"  16.  Wadx.  Hoiv  Placed. — This  is,  squarely  or  slanting.  It  is 
(essential  the  wads  rest  squarely  in  the  cjise.  I  shall  show  results  with 
both  positions  of  the  wad. 

"17.  The  Shot. — The  size  affects  the  pattern;  the  smaller  thf 
shot  the  more  irregular  the  pattern,  other  things  being  equal.  I  shall 
confine  my  results  to  one  size  only — that  is.  \o.  6,  running  270  to 
the  ounce. 

"  18.  Clftrge  of  Sliot. — This  does  attect  the  pattern  naturally, 
but  as  any  increase  in  the  shot  charge  is  generally  accompanied  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  powder  charge,  and  this  controls  the 
resulting  pattern,  I  shall  show  results  with  one  charge  only — that 
is,  noz. 

'•  19.  Xature  of  ilie  Shot.  Whdiu-.r  soft,  hard,  or  chUUd.— The 
softer  the  shot  the  more  there  is  a  risk  of  deformation  and  irregidar 
pellets.  I  have  used  all  three  kinds  very  extcnsivelj',  and  will  now 
show  a  comparative  table  of  results  with  each  kind  on  a  long  series 
of  shots. 
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"  There  is  a  little  variation  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  shot  I 
used,  but  all  the  patterns  were  taken  with  the  same  number  of  pellets, 
^W4.  I  find  the  soft  shot  gives  only  299  pellets,  and  the  hard  shot 
only  297  pellets  to  the  1^  oimce ;  while  the  chilled  weighs  exactly 
this  amount  with  the  304  pellets.  The  patterns  shown  wiil  be  with 
chilled  shot. 

*' Comparison  of  Patterns  taken  with  42  gns.  Schultze  and  l^oz.  (304 
pellets)  No.  6  Soft,  Hardened,  and  Chilled  Shot.  Range  40  yanls. 
Average  of  100  shots  each  kind. 


Gun  Target. 

Choked  • 
to  -706 

740" 

1 

Nl.  Cylinder 
•740"  to  -717" 

Tnie  CvHn- 
der    734" 

30" 

206 

25% 

208 

22% 

211 
20% 

6fl 
83 

82 

82 

Ttl. 

1 

30"    6ft. 

Ttl. 

272 

21% 

276 
20"/ 

30"    6ft. 

lis'  149 
36%    - 

Ttl. 

Soft  Shot  

289 

5% 

290 

5% 

293 

4% 

155 

28% 

117 

267 

Difference  on  lowest 

22% 

1 
158    11« 

Hardened  Shot 

121 

146 

267 

Difference  on  lowest 

29% 

157 

27% 

122 

227 

■^^/c    "-/c 

'*'*  /o 

Chilled  Shot 

279i  121 
207I  33V 

149 

270 

Difference  on  lowest 

227 

-^v/o 

/C 

-"'  /o 

"  20.  T)\ja  Turnover. — This  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  pattern, 
and  varies  as  light,  normal  or  heavy  turnover  is  given  to  the  case. 
The  usual  rule  being  the  heavier  the  turnover  the  lighter  the  pattern, 
but  this  does  not  always  hold  good.  I  shall  show  examples  of  patterns 
with  each — that  is,  with  a  turnover  of  about  one-eighth,  one-fourth 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  respectively. 

"  Comparison  of  Results  obtained  with  various  degrees  of  Choking  of 
the  Barrel,  averages  of  many  rounds  with  42  grains  Schultze,  and 
H  oz.  No.  6  shot,  Soft,  Hardened,  and  Chilled. 


Length  i 

1 
4 

Mean  Velocity. 

Pattern,  40  v 

anls. 

of 

Amount  of 

1 

1 

Barrel  1 

1 

! 

Choke. 

Muzzle. 

1 

40  yds. 

30" 

6ft.  ring. 

'Total  6ft 
;    diam. 

1 

ft.  sec. 

ft.  sec. 

30" 

•740"  to  704" 

1235 

876 

222 

80 

302 

30" 

735"  to  -705" 

1233 

875 

218 

82 

300 

28" 

733"  to  -705" 

1233 

872 

217 

81 

298 

28" 

740"  to  -706" 

1229 

870 

212 

83 

295 

30" 

■740"  to  -707" 

1224 

868 

209 

80 

289 

28" 

•735"  to -713" 

,     1219 

860 

183 

103 

,       286 

28" 

•740"  to -717" 

;     1195 

844 

155 

131 

'       276 

30" 

•734"  to  -734" 

1     1158 

818 

120 

152 

1       272 

1 

1 

none. 

1 

1 
1 
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**  The  enormous  mass  of  varieties  is  now  reduced  for  our  present 
purposes  to  experiments  made  with  twelve-bore,  central-fire,  double- 
barrel  guns,  from  6  Jibs,  to  7  Jibs,  in  weight,  28  to  30  inches  long  in  the 
barrel,  with  taper  cone.  The  cases  well  fitting,  true  to  dimensions,  stift* 
paper  tubes,  loaded  with  Schultze  powder,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
wadding  between  powder  and  shot,  and  1^  oz.  No.  6  chilled  shot. 
The  gun  fired  from  the  shoulder.  With  this  as  a  foundation  I  have 
tried  eight  difierent  kinds  of  boring  for  comparison  in  pattern  and 
velocity,  and  from  these  I  have  selected  three  guns  for  the  pattern 
experiments.  The  table  on  p.  233  shows  the  results  with  the  eight 
systems  of  boring,  and  it  will  be  seen  the  pattern  and  the  velocity  run 
higher  in  regular  sequence  with  the  amount  of  choking  in  the  gim. 

"  Enquiries  on  patterns  may  run  on  two  distinct  lines :  either  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  pattern  of  a  poor  shooting  gim,  or  to  show 
the  variations  possible  even  with  a  really  good  shooting  gim.  I  did 
think  at  one  time  of  taking  up  the  first  method  for  to-day,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  watch  the  improvement  step  by  step,  but  time  at 
my  disposal  is  too  short,  and  also  nowadays  the  boring  of  the  gun  is 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a 
selection  of  bad  gims.  So  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  other  path, 
that  of  showing  how  ^nth  a  very  good  shooting  gim  the  patterns  may 
be  increased  or  spoiled  by  various  conditions  of  the  load.  Among 
thase  conditions  the  wadding  has  the  most  important  place  on  the 
whole:  my  first  eight  patterns  will,  therefore,  form  a  group  on 
differences  of  the  wadding.  Then  I  will  follow  with  groups  as  to  turn- 
over, length  of  chamber,  strength  of  caps,  charge  of  powder,  and 
strength  of  powder. 

"  For  each  of  the  patterns  shown  about  ten  shots  were  fired  with 
three  different  kinds  of  barrel,  that  is — 

"  A  choke  measuring  740  to  707  of  an  inch. 

"  A  nominal  cylinder  measuring  740  to  717  of  an  inch. 

'  A  tiiie  cylinder  measuring  -784  of  an  inch. 

"  The  pattern  I  have  selected  for  each  plate  is  the  one  which  on 
examination  of  the  series  appeared  to  show  the  pattern  characteristic* 
the  best.  You  may  take  each  to  be,  therefore,  a  sample  of  the  average 
pattern  produced  under  such  circumstances  in  any  series  that  may  be 
fired.  I  found  the  distinctive  features  of  the  pattern  run  fairly  tnie, 
whether  it  be  choke  or  cylinder,  and  as  from  the  open  nature  of  the 
cylinder  pattern  the  differences  are  not  so  accentuated,  I  shall  show, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  patterns  from  a  choke  only,  and  moreover  I  find 
such  choke  patterns  reduced  to  the  proportionate  number,  fairly 
represent  the  cylinder  pattern  with  the  same  load.  But  for  informa- 
tion I  will  put  alongside  the  choke  results  those  also  obtained  with 
the  more  open  l)ores.     Also  I  will  show  the  lowest  shot  in  the  series. 
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and  the  percentage  difference  between  this  and  the  average,  as  this 
gives  us  valuable  infonnation  on  the  score  of  regularity.  The  plates 
%vnll  show  the  pellets  in  the  30-inch  circle,  and  also  those  in  a  ring  out- 
side of  this  up  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  range  in  every  case  forty 
vanls. 

"  First  Group. — Wadding. 

**  No.  1.  Shows  the  ordinary  field  system  of  loading,  a  very 
excellent  one,  depending  for  its  usefulness  on  the  tight  powder  wad. 
A  choke  pattern  is  reproduced. 


Choke  Patthkn.    30 inch,  201.    6ft.,  94.    Total,  295. 


l-tMijxth  of  i  -ase.  2A  in. 
Primer  Strength,  100  units. 
Powder  Charjre,  42  gms. 
\Vad.H.  <m  Pow«ler  »  Fiel.l  "  Cjinl,  11^. 
Wail.H,  Felt,  |-\  in. 

Wads,  I'anl,  thin.     Thick  Canl  over  shut. 
Shot,  Hiie  and  weight,  304  Pellets,  1  *  oz.. 
No.  A,  rhille«l. 


Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure,  1  in.,  2*69  tots. 

Internal  Pressure,  2^  ius.,  271  tons. 

Gun  Recoil,  25*2. 

Time  in  Barrel,  '<H)o6  sec. 

Muzzle  Velocity,  1,208  ft. 


Choke. 

Pattern,  30  in 201 

Do.      6  ft 94 

Total  295 

lA)wei»t  Difference  •/© »  30  ins 14 

Do.             do.               6  ft 4 

ToUl  283 


Nom. 
Cylinder. 
..     151     . 
..     134    .. 


285 

24 

11 
253 


True. 
Cylinder. 
..  114 
..  150 


264 

16 

11 

236 


236 
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"  No.  2.  The  diflerence  between  this  system  and  the  preceding  one 
is  in  the  substitution  of  a  *  Field '  card  for  the  older  and  thicker  form. 
I  have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that,  with  the  stronger  caps  of 
the  present  day,  this  form  of  wad  is  even  better  for  the  powder  than 
the  thicker  *  Field '  wad,  giving  as  it  does  a  little  more  regularity  and 
velocity  than  the  former.     A  choke  pattern  is  reproduced. 


Choke  Pattern.    30in.,  215.    6ft.,  85.    Total,  300. 


Length  of  Case,  2^  ins. 
Primer  Strength,  100  units. 
Powder  Charge,  42  gms. 
Wails,  on  I'owder,  *' Field"  Card,  11  j. 
Wads,  Felt,  |  ins. 

Walls,  Card,  Thin.    Thick  Card  over  Shot. 
Siiot,   size    iind  weight,    1|  oz.     No.    6, 
Chilled. 


Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure,  1  in.,  2*71  tons. 

Internal  Pressure,  2|iD.,  2*77  tons. 

Gun  Recoil,  260. 

Time  in  Barrel,  -0056  sees. 

Muzzle  Velocity,  1,230  ft. 


Choke. 

Pattern,  30in 215 

Do.         6ft 85 

Total 300 

Lowest  Difference  %,  30  in 18 

Do.          do.                 6ft 4 

Total 288 


Nom. 
Cylinder. 

...     159     . 
...     126    . 


285 

20 
11. 
255 


True 
Cylinder. 
..     122 
..     150 


272 

20 

8 

249 
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"  No.  3.  The  difference  between  this  system  and  the  preceding  one 
is  the  use  of  a  thin  card  wad  over  the  shot  instead  of  a  thick  one.  .  It 
lre([uently  gives  a  little  better  pattern  than  the  thicker  wad,  with  a 
little  loss  on  velocity.  But  it  has  a  tendency  at  the  same  time  to 
distribute  the  pellets  in  lines.     A  choke  pattern  is  reproduced. 


1    ....••:•.  M  . 


CiiOKK  Pattern.    3()in..210.    6  ft.,  84.    Total,  294. 


1/Cii^h  of  i  'ane,  2^  ins. 
Primer  Strenj^th,  100  unit**. 
INnviler  Charge,  42jjniH. 
Wa.U,  on  Powder.  •'  Field  *'  Card,  11^. 
Wails,  Felt,  i  in«. 

Wails,  Can!.     Thin  Canl  over  Shot. 
Shot,   »ize  and   weight,    l^ozs.     No.    (', 
Chilleil. 


Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure,  1  in.,  2*65  tons. 

Internal  Pres.sure,  2J  in.,  2*67  tons. 

(iun  Kecoil,  200. 

Time  in  liarrel,  006.3  sec-. 

Muzzle  Velocity,  1,222  ft. 


Pattern.  30  ins. 
Do.  6  ft. 


Choke. 

.    218 

78 


ToUl 


296 


Nom. 
Cylinder. 
...     165     . 
...     106     . 


271 


True 
Cylinder. 

..  121 
..  152 


273 


lA>wei»t  Difference  A,  30  in 14     35     45 

Do.  do.  6ft 5     15     17 

Total 282     229     225 
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"  Xo.  4.  In  this  loading  a  very  soft  felt  wad  is  used  instead  of  the 
ordinaty  firm  one,  in  conjunction  with  a  thin  card  for  the  over-shot 
wad.  It  is  useful  in  a  gun  that  is  worn  or  large  for  the  bore,  and  ako 
when  a  gun  has  a  tendency  to  form  clusters  with  a  harder  wad. 
Otherwise  it  has  very  little  effect. 


Choke  Pattern.    30 in.,  210.    6  ft.,  8f4.    Total,  294. 


Length  of  Case,  2^  in. 
Primer  Strengtli,  100  units. 
Powder  Charj^e,  42  j^mH. 
Wads  on  Powder,  *'  Field  "  Card,  11  J. 
Wad H,  Felt.     Very  soft,  ^  in. 
Wads,  Card,  Thin.    Thin  Card  ovpr  shot. 
Shot,   size    nnd    weight,    IJoz.,    No.    (i. 
(Miilled. 


Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure,  1  in.,  2*49  tonn. 

Internal  Pressure.  2Jin.,  2'<u  tons. 

dun  Recoil,  24-8. 

Time  in  Barrel,   (NIOG  sec. 

Muzzle  Velocity-,  1.21. '» ft. 


Choke. 

Pattern,  30in 210 

1)0.         6ft 84 


Total 


294 


Do. 


do.  6  ft. 

Total 


5 


280 


Noni. 
Cylinder. 

...     146     . 
...     128     . 


274 


9 
249 


Tnie 
(Cylinder. 

..  '  120 
..     147 


267 


Lowest  Difference  %,  30  in 18     44     5.5 


16 
225 
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"  No.  5.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  with  very  hard  wads.  Hard  wads 
always  increase  the  velocity,  and  also  very  much  the  pressure ;  in  fact, 
it  is  possible  to  get  equal  penetration  with  a  less  charge  of  powder 
when  very  hard  wads  are  used.  But  the  pattern  is  nearly  always 
spoiled  by  such  wads  running  patchy  and  sometimes  balling. 


(HOKE  I*ATTERN.    30in.,  207.     6  ft.,  79.     Total,  286. 


length  of  Case,  2^  in. 

Kriiner  Strength,  100  units. 

Powder  Charge,  42  gms. 

Wadi4,  on  Powder,  4  Hani  Black  Edge. 

Tight  fitting. 
Wad«,  relt,  none. 
Wa<U,   Card,   none.      Thick   Card    over 

Shot. 


Shot,   size    and   weight,   Uoz.,    No.    6. 

Chilled. 
Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure,  1  in.,  .3-77  tons. 
Internal  Pressure,  2^  in.,  3*6.3  tons. 
Gun  Recoil,  306. 
Time  in  Barrel,  0048  sec. 
Muzzle  Velocity,  1,294  ft. 


Choke. 
Pattern,  30in 207 


Do. 


6  ft. 


79 


Total 


286 


LoM-est  Difference  %,  30  in 88    44 

Do.  do.  6ft 6     9 

Total 268     244 


Noin.  True 
Cylinder.                 Cylinder. 

..     163     108 

...     106     149 

257 

36 

6 

242 


269 


240 
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"  Xo.  6.  This  is  loaded  with  loose  wadding  all  through,  wads  that 
drop  into  the  case.  It  is  ent\VQ\\  futnl  to  good  shooting ;  the  powder 
gases  get  past  the  wads  into  the  shot,  and  the  pattern  is  not  only 
spoiled,  but  the  penetration  injured  very  considerably.  It  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  balling. 


/••  . 


.  •/ ••  • 


•    • 


i 

\ 
\ 

• 
• 
• 

\ 

Choke  Pattekn.    3()in.,  108.    oft.,  142.    Total,  250. 


I.ength  of  Cjise,  24  in. 

Primer  Strength,  100  unils. 

Powder  Cliarge,  42grDP. 

\Va«lM,  on  Powder,  Card. 

Wads,  Felt,  jj  in.         _,.,,,, 

Wads,   Card,  Thin.     Tluck   (  ard  over 

Shot.  _ 

Shot,   size  and    weight,    IJoz.,   >o.    e, 

Chilled. 


Turnover.  Fair. 

Internal  Prej^sure,  1  in.,  218  tons. 

Internal  Pressure,  2J  in.,  2*46  tons. 

dun  Recoil,  20*  1. 

Time  in  Barrel,   OnC^.*  sec. 

Muzzle  Velocity,  92G  ft. 


Clioke. 

I'attern,  30in lOS 

Do.         6  ft 142 

Total 2r)0 

Lowest  Difference  %,  30in 18 

Do.           do.                 (i  ft 6 

Total 236 


Nom. 
Cylinder. 

...     106     . 
132     . 


'238 

25 

11 

212 


•••••• 


True 
Cylinder.   . 

..  "  96 
..  13J 


228 

28 

10 

206 
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**  \o.  7.  In  this  case  the  powder  wad  was  pushed  down  slanting  and 
K»ft  so.  When  this  happens  it  always  means  a  loss  of  velocity,  and 
the  pattern  is  damaged  more  or  less,  very  often  heing  thrown  over  on 
the  side  to  which  the  slanting  was  pointed. 


/ 


ClloKK  Patteiin.     ;H)in.,  1!»7.     ()ft.,  »2.     Total,  t>S!>. 


Lrn^^h  of  Case,  "D,  in. 

IViiiier  Stn*njrth,  UMi  units. 

|*ow<ler  riiarge,  42j:rns. 

\V:iiU,  on  l*ow<Ier,  *•  Field*  Canl,  11/. 

\Va<U,  Felt,  i  in. 

\V.i»U.   Tanl,  Thin.      Thick   (  anl   over 

Sli<»t.  . 

Shot.    Hize    ami    \vei;,'ht,    Uoz..    N<».    G, 

ChilltMl. 


Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressuie,  I  in.,  2'70  tons. 

(nttfrnal  !*n'.-sure,  'JJin.,  2*80  t<uu. 

(Jun  Ueeoil,  2<»-2. 

Time  in  Barrel,    (Mj.'ili  Re<*. 

vfn/zle  Veloeitv,  1.1S8  ft. 


i  'lioke. 

I'attrrn,  ;H»in 11»7 

I>o.         15  ft \Y1 

Total 2811 

Lowest  Dilferenee  '.  ,  .'Jnin 17 

Do.            <lo.       '^     ()U 2 

Total 2S2 


•  .       •  ■  • 

N(MII. 

Cylinder. 

*    !.')<»     ...    . 

US     ... 

Tiu»» 
('vlimlei 
..    ■   \\\) 

ur. 



20S     .    ... 

....        2»M 

•u 

2."> 

,.,..,,                    J            

:\ 

24J»     

24r, 

n 


^4- 
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"  Xo.  8.  Here  all  the  wads  were  pushed  in  slanting,  and  the  turnover 
was  also  oblique;  it  is  an  exaggerated  example,  bat  one?  see^  something 
approaching  it  sometimes.  The  result  is  a  still  further  loss  of  velority, 
and  a  pattern  thrown  distinctly  over  towards  the  wav  of  the  sl:nit  :  in 
this  case  it  was  pointing  upwards. 


/ 


/ 


.'  •    .   •      •    '^ 

/^    -  'V.  .    •  •    •%•    • 


■         ^ 


\ 


Chokk  Patteiix.     .10 in.,  100.     (Xft.,  95.     Total, '2.V>. 


Lcn<rtli  of  Case,  2^  in. 

Primer  Strength,  100  units. 

Powder  C'liarj^e.  42  erns. 

W.-uls,  on  Powder,  "  FieM"  Card,  11-^ 

Wa«ls,  Felt,  yin. 

AVads,    Card,    Thin.     Thick    Card    over 

Shot. 
Sliot,   8'ze    and    wei^^ht,    Uoz.,    No.    0, 

Chilled. 


Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure.  1  in.,  27<»  tons. 

Internal  Pressure,  2;t  in..  272  tons. 

<Jnn  Recoil.  2i'»r>. 

Time  in  Barrel,   (MWOv^ec. 

Muzzle  Velocity,  1,1  loft. 


I*a  U*rn,  30  in. 
Do.         ()  ft. 


Choke. 
100 
9") 


Noni. 
Cylinder. 
..     121 
..     127     . 


Total 


Lowest  Difference  ''-.  30  in. 

Do.  <lo.  Hft. 

Total 


54 

8 

234 


24« 


25 


•227 


Tru»* 
( 'vlinder. 

on 
.     144 

.     234 


45 

12 

2««i 


"  Second  Grocp. — Tcrnover. 

"  Xo.  \).  This  case  was  turned  over  only  about  i  in.  It  alwavs 
means  loss  of  velocity,  and  <((»nerally  an  increase  in  the  pattern,  hut  a 
tendcncv  to  a  patch v  pattern.  With  a  cvUnder  sometimes  on.^  orrts  a 
t*Ar^-wlu»cl  pattern  with  this  li^ht  turnover.  Patterns  with  a  <  hoke 
iuio'  a  cylinder  orun  are  n^produced. 


Sm )  T-  G  i  ; V  PA  TVTtA'NS, 


^A> 


\ 


r 

/ 


n 


It 


.     •.:  f.   ^ 


•  «  •  •    - 

I  I  !••••••  I    • 

\  •  *•  '•/    •  / 


<'noKE  Pattern.    30  in.,  210.    6ft.,  79.    Total,  289. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


•   \ 


•    •  1 


/ 


Trie  Cylinder  I'attern.    30iii.,4r»'    (ift.,2uu.    Total,  24.",. 


Aiw^th  of  Case,  24  in. 

VinuT  Stren^jth,  100  units. 

*o\viler  <'harj;e,  42j^is. 

kVa«l>,  on  Powder,  *•  FieKP'  Card,  11,'. 

kVitds,  Felt,  i  in. 

kVad.  Card,  Thin  Card.    Thick  Curd  over      Muzzle  Velocity,  1,19S  ft. 

Shot, 
■iliot.    size   and    weight,    Uoz.,    No.    (», 

Chilled. 


Turnover,  Very  Li;;ht. 

Internal  Pres.sure,  1  in.,  2' 13  tons. 

Internal  Pressure,  2^  in.,  2* IS  tons. 

(tun  Kecoil,  25 -0. 

Time  in  Barrel,  -OWiT  s?c. 


n  2 
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EXPERTS  ON  GUNS  AND  SHOOTING. 


Choke. 

Pattern,  .lOin 210 

Do.         6ft 79 


Norn. 
Cylinder. 
...     156     . 
...     115    . 


Total 289     271 


Lowest  Difference  ; ' ,  30  in 25 

Do.  «lo.  6ft 4 

ToUiI 276 


38 

3 

262 


True 
Cylinder. 
..  "  123 
..     137 


200 

5  J 

li 

24-, 


*'  Xo.  10.  Here  a  very  heavy  turnover  was  used,  about  £  in.  This 
ahvays  increases  the  pre.ssures,  but  with  no  corresponding  increa.se  in 
velocity,  and  it  nearly  always  spoils  the  pattern,  making  it  patchy  and 
inclined  to  cluster. 


Chokk  Pattkun.     aOin.,  11»2.     6ft..sn.     Total,  27i>. 


Length  of  Case,  2.\in. 
Primer  Strenglli,  liH)  units. 
Powder  Char«4e,  42j;rns. 
Wa<ls,  on  PowdiT,  "Field"  Cani,  11/. 
Watls,  Pelt,  \  in. 

Wads,  Card,  Thin.   Thick  Card  over  Shot. 
Shot,    size    an«l     weight,    Uoz.,    No.     (>, 
Chilled. 

Choke. 

Pattern,  'M^\\\ l^>'i 

Do.  «)ft SI) 


Turnover,  N'erv  Heavy. 

Internal  Pressure,  1  in.,  '^•0'^  tuns, 

Internal  Pressure,  2^  in.,  .*)-09  ton? 

<;un  l.'eioil.  26(». 

Time  in  Barrel,  •0:C)4>e<'. 

Muzzle  Veloeitv,  1.20."'>it. 


Total 


Lowest  Ditl'erence     ,:?nin 


Do. 


il 


do. 


(ift. 


Total 


272 


21) 
2:)4 


Nom. 
Cvlinder. 
.  .'    141 
12,-> 


2m 

42 

14 

229 


True 
Cylinder 
..  "  lis 

i:r> 


2."»:^ 

24 

11 
22ti 


SHOT-GLN  PATTERNS, 


2-15 


''Third  Group. — Length  of  Chamber. 

"  Xo.  11.  In  this  case  a  2^  in.  case  was  used  in  a  2iin.  chamber. 
This  will  increase  the  pressures  and  generally  the  velocity,  but  gives 
]mtchy  patterns,  clustering,  and  freciuently  balling.  Sometimes  a  tine 
.sjjocimen  of  a  cart-wheel  pattern  results  when  such  conditions  arise  in 
ji  cylinder  gun.     A  cylinder  pattern  is  also  shown. 


\ 


•  •  •  -H,  ••  •  ••  •       • 


,  ,    •.    •  •  •  ••'        • 


/ 


/  «•••..       .       . 


/ 


/ 


<'HOKK  l»ATTERX.     3<)in.,  194.     6  ft.,  82.     Total,  270 


\     • 


\- 


V 


••  y 


/ 


/ 


TRUfTC'VLlNDER  PATTERN.     30in.,  67.     6ft..  l.U.     ToUl   221. 


< 
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EXPERTS   ON  GUNS  AND  SHOOTING. 


Length  of  Case.  2J  in. 
I'rimer  Strength,  100  units, 
Powder  Charge.  42grns. 
AVads,  on  Powder,  '*  Fidd"  Card,  11^. 
Wads,  Felt.  J  in. 

\Vad.s,  Card,  Thin.    Thick  Card  over  Sliot. 
SIioU    «»ize    and    weight.    Hoz.,    No.    6, 
Chilled. 


Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure,  iin.,  .3*2 

Internal  Pressure,  2^  in.,  3 

(inn  Kecoil,  287. 

Time  in  Barrel,  '0052  sees. 

Muzzle  Velocity,  1,237  ft. 


2  tons. 
27  ton^.. 


Choke. 

Pattern,  30iu IW 

Do.         Gft 82 


Total  .. 


270 


Noni. 
Cylinder. 
...     153     . 
...     120     . 


27(» 


Lowest  Dilleience  %,  30  in 15     14 

Do.  do.  Oft 0     9 

Total 270     24S 


Tnie 
Cvliiulor. 
..  "  IK) 
..     140 


262 

3(5 

14 

22G 


"  No.  12.  Here  the  conditions  are  still  woi-se,  for  the  caso  was 
3  in.  long,  in  a  2  J  in.  chamber.  Such  a  condition  will  not  often  arise. 
bat  it  does  sometimes.  The  result  is  an  enormous  strain  on  thv  gun 
a  large  velocity,  and  always  more  or  less  balling. 


\ 


\ 


/ 


t)   ' 


I... 


\ 

I 


•  .    ■    •••  M 


(HOKE  Pattkkx.     30  in.,  178.     Oft.,  95.     Total,  273. 


Len;^'th  of  Cmsp.  3  in. 

Primer  Stren;,'tU,  l(X>  unit>. 

Powvdor  CiiHri^e,  42;;rn.s. 

AVatls,  on  Pow<ler,  **  Field  "  Curd,  11,'. 

Wads,  Kelt,  2 ill.  l)v  ii  in. 

WjuN,    Card,    Thin.     Thick    Cud    over 

Sh«>t 
Shot,    size    and     v.ei^ht,    Uoz.,    No     (I. 

(Miilled. 


Turn«)ver,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure,  1  in.,  3  71  tons. 

Internal  Pre^-iure,  24  in.,  3r»2  ton-K. 

(;m  K-coil,  30-2. 

Time  in  Barrel,  •(nV48'*e<-. 

Muzzle  Velocity    I  201  ft. 


SHO  T-  G  i  y  PA  TTF.RNS, 


M7 


TAttorn,  30  in. 
Oc.         Gft.. 


Total 

Lowest  I)ilTerence  %,  1)0  in. 
D<».  «lo.  (ifr.. 


Choke. 
178 
9o 


273 
7 


Nom. 
Cylinder. 
./  134     . 

.     120     . 


Total 254 


2r)4 


24 

5 

241 


Trne 
Cylinder. 
.     103 
.     145 


248 

23 

4 

237 


"Fourth  (troup. — Strength  of  Cap. 

'•  Xo.  l.S.  This  cap  is  of  the  strength  as  called  by  Messrs.  Eley  their 
inedium  cap,  and  is  about  the  same  as  issued  by  other  makers.  An 
increase  in  strength  of  this  nature  has  no  effect  on  the  pattern  at  all. 
It,  however,  quickens  the  time  of  ignition  a  little,  and  as  a  cap  of  this 
strength  is  less  likely  to  show  the  effect  of  insufKciency  of  fulminate 
from  irregular  loading,  I  am  now  recommending  such  caps  for  our 
l)owder.     The  velocity  is  generally  improved  a  few  feet. 


\ 


•  •*•  .  :*   *    ^' 

•••  •         ••      ••  \ 

......    '••..•.;.•,    .  •         I 

•'  .•        •     ..  ••         •  .  •  • 

^•.    •   .     •     .  /•. 


\ 


/ 


/ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


/ 


(HOKK  Pattkh?;.     31)  in.,  215.      0  ft.,  83.       Total,  29S. 


Lcn  -til  <»f  C 'ii.se,  2 A  ins. 
iViii.rr  Streiiyth,  lot)  units. 
l*ow«I«'r  ('liar;:e,  42  ^rns. 
Wail  .  <»n  INmder,  "  Field  "  Card,  IIV. 
Wad  .,  Vv\X.  i  in.  Felt. 
Wadr^,    Card.    Thin.      Tliick    Card    over 
Shot. 


Shot,  sze  and  wei^^ht,  1 J  oz.  No.  (>,  ( Miilled. 

Tur-  over,  Fair. 

Internal  IVersure,  I  in.,  2*75. 

Internal  Pressure,  2^  in.,  2'Sl. 

Uun  Recoil.  2.")  J). 

Time  in  Barrel,  •()!)4<)  sec. 

Muzzle  Velocitv,  1,237  ft. 


24$ 


EXPERTS  OjW  guns  AMD  SHOOTING. 


I*Attem,  30  in 

Clioke. 

...     215     

83      .     .  . 

Noni. 
Cylinder. 

161     

True 
Cvliniler 
'12«) 

Do.       (j  ft 

.      ..     128      

149 

Total 

298     

15     

3     

288     

.     289     

209 

Lowest  Difference  ^^,  33  in.    . 
Ho.            ilo.          '  6  ft. 

T(»tal  

23 

15 

24(5     

20 

6 

2:2 

"No.  14.  This  is  a  cap  of  still  greater  strength.  It  has  a  little 
«'rt*ect  in  reducing  the  pattern,  but  very*  little.  It  does,  however, 
increase  the  pressures,  and  shows  no  corresponding  advantage  in 
Vi'locitv. 


\ 


\ 


•   .  •  •  *    V 

▼  •...*•;;••  •  •  • 


•    •  ■ 


• /•• 


•       « 


/ 


•  /' 


(HOKK    P.VTTEHX.     3t)  in.,  212.     G  ft.,  SO.     Tot^il,  292. 


l.i'M«5tli  of  C'l.se,  2A  in. 

Primer  Stren;:th,  181)  nnits. 

Powder  (.'hiir^e,  42  jjms. 

Wjids.  on  !»owder,  **  Field"  (  ar.l,  11=/. 

W>*«ls,  Felt,  j{  in. _. 

Wads,    Card,   Thin.       Tliick   Card   «)ver      Time  in  Barrel.    0042  .-^er. 
Sliot.  Muzzle  VelcM'ity,  1,230  ft. 


Shot,  size  and  weijrht,  1  ioz.,  No.  6,  ( 'hille«l. 
Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pre'^sure,  1  in..  2-82  tons. 
Internal  Pres.snre,  2|  in.,  2*89  ton-^. 
Gun  Recoil,  2n-3. 


Choke. 
Pattern,  30  in 212 

Do.       (>  ft 80 


T«»tfd 


292 
20 


Lowest  Ditference  %,  30  in 

Do.  do.  6  ft 7 

Total   272 


\<»m. 
Cylinder. 
1.54     . 

122     . 


276 

27 

12 

241 


Tnie 
<'vlinder. 

*  lis 

140 


258 

20 
4 

24« 


SHOT-0 L  \  PA TTERXS. 
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**  Fifth  GRorp. — Charge  of  Powder. 

*'  Xo.  15.  An  increase  of  ^  drachm  of  powder  gives,  of  course, 
I  <orresponding  increase  in  velocity  and  pressure,  and  lowei-s  the 
wttem,  but  without  spoiling  it. 


•    ..    •       •      •  .     I   .  » 

•  ■  .  •   •  •  •  .  •  .  .■ 


\ 


*  r,  s*.  •• 


•• «        • 


•  \    • 


•       • 


•         •  • 

.  N  •     . .  *    ..•*.•     .    - 

v.*    *     •  •       • 


ClloKK  I»ATTEHN.     30in.,  192.     (I  ft.,  92.     Total.  284. 


•engtii  of  Ca.se,  2,\  in. 
'rimer  Strenirtli,  1(K)  unit^. 
Viwiler  Charjife,  45^  jrmH. 
V'ads  on  Fowiler,  "  FieM  '*  ( 'anl.  1 1  i. 
Va<ls,  Felt,  iV  in. 

VaiU,  C  anl.   Thin.      Thick   Card  over 
Shot. 


Shot,  size  an«l  weij^htj  J  <»z.,  No.  6,  Chille<l. 

Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure,  1  in.,  3*23  tons. 

Internal  l*res«ure,  2  in.,  3*29  tons. 

Gun  Recoil,  29-6. 

Time  in  liarrel,  •IK).'*.')  j^ec. 

Muzzle  Velocitv,  1,274  ft. 


Choke. 

Pattern,  3(Mn 192 

Do.         6  ft 92 

Total 284 

Lowe»t  Difference     ,  .*U)  in 17 

Do.            do.               6  ft 2 

Total 278 


Nom. 
( 'vlimler. 

147 
123 


270 

13 
2.^•) 


Tnie 
( 'vliuiier. 

116 

148 


264 

21 

246 
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EXPERTS   CW  GUNS  AND  SHOOTING. 


"No.  10.  All  increase  to  8i  drachnis  of  powder  still  further 
increases  the  velocity  and  pressures,  and  it  also  begins  to  operatr 
against  the  p;ittern,  making  it  poorer  and  more  irregular. 


/  • 


•  •  •     •  \ 


•.  \ 


••;.•• 


•.    •• 


»■• 


/. 


•.-- 


-•  •   • 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


/ 


/ 


y 


y 


Chokk  1»attkun.     :«  in.,  182.     0  ft..  IM.     T.)t  .1,  278. 


henj^tli  of  Case,  'J^'  in. 
Primer  Strenjrtli.  HH>  nnits. 
Powder  (Mijir;:e,  49  jrrns. 
Wads,  on  Powder.  "  Field"  Canl,  \Vl 
Wads,  Felt,  ^„. 

AVads.    Card,   Thin.       Thick   Card   over 
Shot 


Siiot,  size  and  weij^ht,  1  i  oz., No.  (»,  <  "liille'L 

Tu mover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pre.-<sure,  1  in.,  :^S7  tons 

Inteinai  Pressure,  "1^  in.,  ."VSl  ton^. 

Gun  Hecoil,  3;V9. 

Time  in  P*arrel,  OiXiO  see. 

Muzzle  Veioeitv,  l,.Sl>8  ft. 


( 'lioke. 

Pattern,  \\\  in 1S2 

Do.      (ift in 

Total 273 

Lowest  DilVerence      ,  30  in.  39 

Do.              «h..               6  ft 9 

Total 219 


Noin. 

1  riu' 

Cylinder. 

Cy  inn  lei 

i:^     

.     Ill 

117 

140 

20:^     ... 

2.11 

33     

3."» 

S      

4 

233     

•'42 

SH( U-Gl\ V  PA TTER,\'S. 
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Sixth  (tkoii*. — Strength  of  Powder. 


"  Xo.  17.  The  powder  lunv  wtis  made  specially  strong  and  quick, 
in  combustion.  Such  gives  of  course  more  pressure  and  a  greater 
velocity  to  the  shot,  but  it  at  the  snme  time  spoils  the  pattern,  making; 
it  patchy  and  clusttTing. 


•     ••> 

•   *  \ 


':.  ••••  -    •  •  ,•  ; 

I        •  •            •       ,        ••••    .» 

f    .  •  ,  •.#•*/ 

••  ••••        .•/ 


•    •    • 


/ 


/ 


x^ 


Thokk    Pattkkn.     30iii.,  ISl.     Oft.,  85.     Total,  266. 


Len;;tli  of  T'ose,  2A  in. 
Primer  Stren;jtli,  1(K)  units. 
Powiler  C'liarj^e,  42  prns. 
vVh.Ih.  on  Powder,  '•  Field''  Canl.  II V 
Wads.  Felt,  j*  in. 

WjuU.  Ciinl,   Thin.      Thick   Cjir.l   over 
Shi»t. 


Shot,  Mize  and  weight,  1  i  oz.,  N'o.6,^Chillo«r 

Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal  Pressure,  I  in.,  3*28  tons. 

Internal  Pressu'e,  2^'  ins.,  3'19  u»ns. 

(Jun  Recoil,  281. 

Time  in  Barrel,   (KMS  sec. 

Muzzle  Veh»city,  1,249  fr. 


( 'hoke. 
Pattern.  30  in 181 

Do.       6  ft sr> 


Noni. 
Cylinder. 

..      140     .. 
..     107     .. 


Total 266  247 

I^iwe-«t   Dilfercnce     ,  :^)  in 78  49 

Do.            «lo.              Oft 14  II 

Total 228  221 


True 
Cylinder. 

..     Ill 
13.') 

.     24() 


5!»J 
14 
212. 


25^ 


EXPERTS   ON  GiWS  AM)  SHOOTIXG. 


"No.  18.  This  powdor  was  made  specially  weak.  The  resull  is 
11  very  poor  velocity,  and  low  pre^ssur(»s,  but  this  is  not  coimter- 
T)alanced  by  a  very  tine  pattern ;  with  such  the  pattcTn  Is  usually 
ilrooping  and  patchy.  With  such  powder  and  loose  wads,  Iwllinjj 
*<"an  be  produced  readily. 


/••  •       ••       \        ' 

.  K  -       ••••"•,    ••  /  -  .•  • 

X  •     •   ••  ...,  • " .  .•;  / 


ClIOKK    Paitkkn.     30  in.,   18.').     (i  ft.,  96.     Total,  281. 


I^enjxtli  of  Case,  24  in. 
I*ri;ner  Strenj^tli,  100  units, 
I'owder  ( 'barge,  42  ^rns. 
AVa.ls,  on  I'owder,    '  Field  "  Card.  11 /. 
AVads,  Felt,  jj  in. 

\Va<ls,    Card,    Thin.      Thick    Card   over 
Shot. 


Shot.  Nizean<l  weight,!^  oz.,No.  O.ChiH^- 

Turnover,  Fair. 

Internal   Pressure,  1  in.,  IS.'I  tnns. 

Internal  Pressure,  2^*  in.,  1 -83  tons. 

(;un  Keci)il,  226. 

Time  in  Harrel.  MMI79  sec. 

Muzzle  Velooitv,  1,081. 


Choke. 

Pattern,  30  in 18') 

Do.       (ift 06 

Total 281 

Lowest  Ditierence     ,  30  in 22 

Do.  do.  6  ft 7 


Noni. 
Cvluuler. 

..     160     . 
..     121     . 


281 
70 
11 


True 
Cylinder- 

..     12i< 
lo<> 


Total 261      2r)0 


278 
37 
11 

247 


SHOT-Ol'X  /'ATT^A-.VS.  253- 

■w  a  woni  as  to  liiilliiig  or  clnstcring.     Tliis  aritiL's  from  one  of 

SCS. 

By  »(Wi//w(/  of  tho  shot.  This  is  caiisi'd  either  by  violent 
against  the  watl.  or  the  turnover,  or  the  cone,  or  from  vioh'nt 
or  from  an  overload.  When  arisinjf  from  these  causes  it  inav 
eureii  by  using  a  softi-r  wad,  so  as  to  proxidc  a  kind  of  spring 
;  the  blow.  It  is  also  laiised  by  iisin^'  too  long  a  case  in  the 
r.  the  shot  bt'ing  janiniod  together. 

By /('«*(>»  of  the  shot  itself  --This  is  ciiuscd  by  the  hot  gases 
■owdcr  combustion  getting  past  the  wad  and  among  the  [K'Hcts 
hot :  either  from  too  loose  a  wad,  or  fi-oni  too  long  a  chamber. 
T  wad  will  often  t-ui-c  this  in  the  first  ease,  and  a  more  ela.stic 
the  other  lase.  The  elastic  wad  swells  out,  as  is  shown  hei-e. 
)s  the  iMi.ssngc  of  ihe  gases. 


is  imihng  is  more  found  with  the  cylinder  guns  than  with  the 
ihc  eon.strietion  in  the  latter  breaking  uji  the  nuLss  of  shot 
al.  and  producing  clustering  rather  than  balliTig.  1  have 
I  souietiuies  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  Imre  of  the  cylinder 
than  tluu  of  the  choke,  though  of  the  same  nominal  tigiire."' 

;  autliin-   111'  this   lectui'e,  most  tpf    which  we   have 

almve,   cleliveicd    it    before  tlie    (inninakers'  As.so- 

A    prt'viuus   hvtiire  of   his  dealt    «ith    vel(.fitie,s 

■ssui-es,  and  the  times  taken  in  the  l«in"el  of  Selmltze 

■  a.s  acjainst  other  powdei-s.     We  think  tliat  as  it  is 

ly  admitted  liy  experts  that  a  slow  iH)wder  ^iAcs  the 

itterns.  and  as  Selmltze  powder  is  essentially  a  .slow 

■.  it  is  well  to  Iiear  Mr.  (Jriftith  on  the  suhjeet,  where 

will  dispute  his  antlioiity.  and  on  that   phase  of 

iiee  where  m*  one  will  deny  the  merit  of  his  pt)\vder. 

aje  all  of  lis  aware  that  a  porims  ]»owder  must  he 

able  to  Huetuation  by  reason  of  dampness  or  drying: 

eoncenti-ateil  waterproof  powder  is.      We  all  know 

e  rate  of  iu'nitinn  is  enormously  aflecte<l  bv  drvncss 
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or  (liunpiieKs,  nml  yet,  in  practice,  Schultze  powder,  which 
is  porous,  holds  its  own.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
Iiigliest  ideal — a  powder  inde])eiident  of  the  varying  power 
of  the  detonator — lias  never  been  reiiched  in  nitro  powders. 
Black  powder  is  independent  of  this  influence,  nitro  powder 
is  not.  Its  smoothness  of  shooting  is  caused  by  its  delay 
in  igniting.  For  this  reason  the  i)uwdei'-niakers  are  at  tiie 
mercy  of  the  cap-makers,  and  evei-y  time  a  shooter  puts  a 
■cartridge  in  his  gun  lie  puts  in  enough  powder  to  dri  an 


liijuiy  to  his  gun  if  only  it  is  ignited  simultaneously.  We 
s|>cak  thus  of  all  niti'o  powders,  not  of  one  alone.  Some 
time  }igi>  there  was  a  powder  put  upon  the  market  which, 
in  the  cases  prc]>iired  tor  it,  was  said  to  give  no  more  tin" 
a  ton  pressure  to  the  squair  iiicrli  of  the  internal  surface  »' 
the  ehamlier  of  the  gun  that  is  aliout  a  thini  of  norim! 
l)ressure;  and  yet  the  velocity  of  the  shot  was  sHi<l  to  1m'  !!■* 
good  as  that  from  othei'  imwdcrs.  This  was  Van  Foi^ter 
powder.       It    has  disappeared,  and  although  it    was  a  liiw 
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ssure  powder,  the  statement  was  absiinl.  It  was  evident 
t  this  powder  depended  for  its  low  pressures  upon  its 
w  ijj^nition,  not  upon  its  slow  combustion.  Ignition  to  be 
vv  means  that  all  the  grains  are  not  ignited  by  the  flash 
the  cap.  Combustion  to  be  slow  means  that  each  grain 
;es  a  length  of  time  to  burn  through.  Schultze  powder 
3ends  upon  the  former  for  its  slow  action  and  low 
ssures  accompanied  l)y  high  velocities. 
The  ideal  powder  is  not  yet  made.  It  would,  and 
>bal)ly  will,  be  one  in  which  each  grain  is  ignited  by  the 
K  and  when  ignited  l>urns  slowly,  not  diminishing  its 
Y^)^<^i\  burning  surface  gmdually,  but  suddenly  going  out 
nothing  near  the  muzzle.  Besides  these  (|ualities  it  must 
absolutely  waterproof — in  fiict,  a  solid.  In  order  to  keep 
^  regular  superficial  areii  exposed  to  the  fire  all  up  the 
Tel,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  sphericiil.  It  must  be 
the  form  either  of  flakes  or  of  tubes.     It  is  curious  that 

l)owiler-maker  has  given  us  anything  of  the  kind  yet, 
I  wi»  are  not  sure  that  they  have  attempted  to  do  it. 
is  obvious  that  if  all  of  the  surfaces  are  ignited  at  the 
ne  time  the  thickness  through  of  each  separate  mass,  or 
111.  of  the  load  must  be  gi'eatly  increased  beyond  anything 
It  has  hitherto  been  used  for  the  shot-gim.  When  this 
s  been  done  we  shall,  we  believe,  get  nuich  greater 
locities  fnmi  our  shot-gim  than  are  dreamt  of  now. 

But  si3eculati(m  of  this  sort  has  but  little  interest ;  the 
int  is  :  Which  is  the  best  and  most  reliable  powder  at  this 
Miient  {  We  are  not  prepared  to  answer  the  (juestion  ;  our 
n  personal  liking  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter, 
•  we  find  that  sportsmen  ecjually  ccmipetent  to  judge 
:?  much  divided  in  opinion.  This,  however,  is  certain, 
Imltze  was  the  first  nitro  powder  to  please  sportsmen, 
d  it  has  improved  every  year  since  its  first  production 
this  countrv. 

Mr.  (Trittith  lives  in  a  pretty  Httle  house  close  to  the 
mltz»*  ('(mipany's  works  in  the  New  Forest.  He  is  a 
:iUar  licence-holder  for  the  forest,  and  kills  his  fair  share 
the  forest  game,  mostly  pheasi\nts.  This  kind  of  shooting 
•essitutes  walking  and  a  good  dog  or  two,  and  that  thev 
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have  long  known  what  a  really  good  dog  means  in  the 
forest  is  a  fact.  We  discovered  it  to  our  sorrow  twentv-five 
years  ago,  when  Captain  Venner  defeated  all  the  crack  field 
trial  dogs  at  the  field  trials  held  near  Southampton. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  the  first  to  apply  the  principles  of 
measurements  adopted  for  big  guns  to  the  shot-gun.  AVe 
need  hardly  say  that  we  have  not  always  been  able  to  agree 
with  his  methods,  as  the  measurements  applicable  to  a 
single  projectile  require  a  good  deal  of  catching  and 
adapting  before  they  can  be  applied  to  a  scatter  gim  and 
its  :J00  })rojectiles.  Still,  wdiatever  shot-gun  measurements 
our  contemporary  the  Field  has  set  forth  during  the  past 
ten  years,  it  has  mostly  relied  upon  Mr.  (iriffith  for  tliein,  or 
for  the  initiative  and  the  methods. 


(CHAPTER  xvrr. 

Hidden    I)an(;er.s    in   thk   Shootinc;   Field. 

Internal   Prfssffre^i   iif    (inn    Barreh. 

KN    occasion    has    arisen,    we   have   always    expressed 

opinion    that    too   much  reliance  could  not  be   placed 

1    crusher    gauges    in    shot    guns,   and    that    at    best 

were  capable  of  giving  only  comparative  results, 
absolute  measurements.  If  one  thing  more  than 
her  brought  us  to  that  opinion,  it  was  the  very  low 
sures  constantly  l)eing  published  in  the  Field.  For 
found  that  from  similar  powder,  cartridge  cases, 
,  shot,  and  wadding  we  could  not  get  such  low 
sures  (to  give  efjuivalent  velocities),  and  we  concluded 
L^fore  that  the  methods  of  testing  with  similar 
•uments  were  sutticiently  different  to  obviate  agree- 
t.  We  noticed  with  surprise  that  the  Fieh/\< 
rinients  with  Van  Forster  powder  gave  results  as 
*r  a  ton  per  square  inch  with  regulation  velocities, 
ad  of  about  2.\  tons  per  scjuare  inch,  such  as  are  re- 
'<1  with  most,  we  might  say  all,  powders,  to  ensure 
Velocity  required  in  the  shot.  Yet  Van  Forster 
ler  had  barely  obtained  its  testimonial  as  absolutely  the 
lK)wder    that    was  manutactured    (according   to   pres- 

and  velocities)  than  it  died  out  entirelv  and  was  no 
heard  of  We  can  s<ifelv  siiv  that  if  the  experiments 
H^en  relial)le  we  slumld  have  been  able  to  shoot  much 
t'  charges  of  powder  and  a  smaller  amount  of  less- 
><hot  witlumt  a  loss  of  velocity  at  the  longer  distances, 
those  who  knew  anvthinja:  of  ballistics  were  aware 
there  must  ))e  a  screw   loose  somewhere,   as   it    was 

lis    that    a    ton    per    scjuare    inch    pressure    at    the 

s 
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chamber  was  not  enough  pressure,  however  sustained  up 
the  barrel  it  might  be,  to  give  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
1,000  or  1,200   feet  per  second. 

Another  time  w  hen  the  published  records  of  the  Field 
struck  us  as  very  much  too  low  was  when  Kjmoch's 
brought  out  their  new  powder.  Then  the  Press  paid  a 
visit  to  the  company's  works,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Field  had  succeeded  in  getting  very  much  lower  pressures 
than  the  company  could  show  from  their  own  powder, 
velocities  being  equal. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Max  Baker  was  a  visitor  at  KynochV, 
and  possibly  what  he  saw  there  led  him  to  investigate 
the  course  of  procedure  of  the  Field,  wiiich  was 
apparently  leading   sportsmen   into  a   fool's  paradise  with 

-a  sense  of  false  securitv  whenever  anv  new  powder 
came  out. 

He  apparently  discovered  that  the  Field  had  l)een  . 
using  the  same  crusher  gauges  that  are  common  to 
everyone  (those  made  by  Messrs.  Eley  Bros.),  but  that 
they  had  continued  to  use  an  obsolete  table  to  read  them 
by — one  that  they  had  employed  to  read  crushers  made 
years  ago  by  Cogswell  and  Harrison.  This  was  denied 
bv  the  Field,  and  whether  it  was  a  correct  denial  or 
not,  the  same  course  of  misleading  trials  for  pressures 
has  been  since  continued  l)v  it.  We  do  not  think  that 
anyone  would  have  believed  that  Mr.  Max  Baker  had 
really  hit  on  the  right  explanation  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  the  Field  editorial  pen  was  straightway  so 
greatly  agitated  as  to  make  itself  a  laughing-stock.  It 
would  hardly  be  believed  possible  that  the  pei'son  who 
is  responsible  for  such  serious  work  as  the  trials,  on 
which,  to  some  extent,  shooters  rely  for  their  safety  could 
pen  such  a  letter  as  the  shooting  editor  of  the  Field 
>;ent  to  Mr.  Max  Baker.  Wherever  it  is  read,  we 
think  that  sportsmen  will  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  the 
most  childish  effusion  ever  heard  of.  Let  them  judge 
for  themselves. 
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"  East  Vjew, 

*' Wealdstone,  Middlesex, 

(Moljer  U,  1808. 

"  To  the  perpetually  grinning  fat  boy,  editor  of  the  little  trade- 
paper,  Amis  and  Explosives. 

*•  What  do  you  think  of  the  slap  in  the  face  you  get  in  this  week's 
Flehl  ? 

**  As  the  King  of  Utopia  said,  referring  to  the  journalistic  scum 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  *  The  poor  devils  must  live/ 

Signed,  "  Horatio  Phillips." 

The  '*slap  in  the  face"  referred  to  was  simply  a 
denial  that  Mr.  Max  Baker  had  hit  off  the  right  ex- 
planation, and  there  was  no  attempt  whatever  made  in 
that  paper  to  explain  the  too  light  pressures,  according 
to  the  readings  of  everybody  else,  with  the  same  make  of 
crusher  gauges. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  not  have  believed  the 
Field  staff  capable  of  such  childish  work  had  it  not  shown 
us  of  what  it  was  capable  in  that  direction  by  the  letter 
we  have  rjuoted.  That  exhibited  a  very  angry  writer  at 
the  leiist,  and  if  the  charge  was  erroneous  there  was  no 
cause  for  anger. 

But  what  struck  most  people  to  whom  we  have  talked 
on  the  subject  was  the  total  absence  of  dignity,  if  not 
self-respect,  in  the  occupant  of  the  chair  at  some  time 
occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Walsh  (*'  Stoneheiige ").  For 
the  latter  was  for  years  personally  responsible  for  all 
the  gunnery  experiments  of  the  Field,  He  brought 
the  paper,  and  especially  its  gun  department,  into  some 
respect,  a  respect  that  his  memory  would  have  enabled 
to  cling  to  it  even  now  had  its  present  officials  refrained 
from  writing  letters  and  publishing  records  of  their 
experiments. 

MtUlerit^"  Powder. 

Even  worse  discrepancies  arose  shortly  after  this. 
This   time   it   was  another  foreign   powder  that   came   in 

for  the   most   fulsome  praise,   and  strange   to  say,  nearly 

s  2 
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simultaneously,    we,    besides   several    of   the    ammuniti 
trade,   including  Eley's  and  other  cartridge  loaders,  indc 
pendently  and  unknown   to   each  other,  tried  the  powcl^ 
and   obtained  similar  results,   to  each   other,   but  resiiit^ 
absurdly   different    from   those   of  the  Field.     The  trade 
trials   were   reported   in  Arms  and  Explosives;  thence  we 
extracted  them   to   reprint  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of 
the  Field,    and    at    the    same   time    we    gave    our  own 
results,  made  at  two  different  times  and  places,  and  in  the 
presence   of  two   different  sets   of  witnesses. 

The  general  outcome  when  the  results  are  excavated 
from  the  mass  of  figures  in  which  they  are  embedded  is 
that  the  FiehTs  report  shows  the  powder  to  give  lighter 
pressures  (for  equal  velocities)  than  any  other  powder  in 
the  market  by  about  two-fifths,  whereas  all  the  other 
trials  brought  it  out  a  high-pressure  powder,  and  our 
own  trials  showed  it  to  give  pressures  at  least  two- 
fifths  above  the  average  of  other  powders,  and  consider- 
ably higher  than  any  other  in  the  market.  In  Larui  and 
Water  of  June  17th,  1899,  the  whole  of  these  trials  are 
set  out  in  full  shot  for  shot.  We  now  content  ourselves 
with  giving  the  average  results  of  each  set  of  experi- 
ments,    and     divesting     all    of    them    of    the     mass    of 


fiK 

ures. 

MULLEKITK    POWDKK    Tk 

lALS. 
I'ressures  in  Tc 

Mean  Velocity 

over  10  yards  in 

Foot  Seconds. 

1,175 

ins  j>er  S«|.  luch. 

c^ 

Tin'  Flf'lf/.<  records 

At) 

in.  Plu*;:. 

At  U  in.  Plnjr. 

^ 

^ 

1-77 

Not  taken 

^ 

T/if  Trifilf'\<  records 

1,212 

3-013 

2-809 

f^ 

Mean  Velocity 

• 

over  20  nietre.s. 

>i 

L'Uiff  (tnt/  lf'iftf'r.'>  reconl-. 

1,055 

3-247 

3021 

At  10  yds  in 
Foot -seconds. 

*» 

77/''  FirhTs  records 

1,186 

2*52 

Not  taken 

^ 

77/'  Troth'.-i  records 

1,152 

3-178 

2-660 

• 

Mean  over 
20  metres. 

i 
1 

>i 

L'liii/ tiin/  IFiifcrs  records 

1,050 

3-891 

Not  taken 
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?hat  is  the  record  of  the  two  powders  made  by  the 
)us  experimentalists.  It  will  be  noted  that  two  of 
1  very  nearly  agree,  whereas  the  Field  failed  to  dis- 
r,  or  to  expose  the  dangers  of  this  powder ;  even 
High  it  applied  the  heat  test  it  failed  to  get  high 
sures,  although  everybody  else  obtained  them  under 
lal  conditions  without  any  artificial  drying  of  the 
ler.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  Mullerite  is  a 
ensed  powder,  and  that  a  cartridge  case  will  hold 
ly  two  loads  of  it,  besides  its  full  shot  and  wads, 
danger  of  its  use  without  a  caution  as  to  its  true 
re  is  obviously  greater  than  if  it  were  a  bulk 
fler. 

n  these  trials  the  variations  of  pressure  obtained  by 
wrere  1  '428  tons  for  No.  1  powder ;  in  that  of  the 
/  42  of  a  ton ;  in  that  of  Anns  and  Explosives 
of  a  ton.  Whereas  1,186  fs.  was  the  highest 
3ity  obtained  with  No.  1  by  the  Field  over  10  yards, 
drying  the  powder  for  twelve  hours  at  120deg. 
\,  Arms  and  Explosives  obtained  1,212  f.s.  over  the 
)  distance  without  drying,  and  we  obtained  a  still 
er  velocity,  as  the  1,055  f.s.  over  20  metres  repre- 
5  about  1,270  fs.  over  10  yards.  The  pressures  do 
correspond  to  these  higher  velocities,  but  are  greatly 
xcess  of  what  ought  to  be  expected.  The  1,175  f.s. 
3ity  obtained  by  the  Field  without  drying  only  gives 
ressure,  according  to  it,  of  177  tons,  whereas  the 
3  f  s.  obtained  by  us  gives  a  pressure  of  3*247  tons, 
wing  for  the  heat  of  the  day  when  our  trials  were 
e,  this  ought  to  be  very  much  more  than  compen- 
1  for  by  the  twelve  hours  of  drying  given  by  the 
I  at  120(leg.  Fahr.  ;  and  yet  this  drying,  according  to 
nly  raised  the  pressure  to  2  03  tons, 
n  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  Field  in  this 
er,  Arms  and  Explosives  challenged  it  to  an  impartial 
of  the  powder  as  follows  : — 

The  Field  has  publicly  stated  that  Mullerite  powder  is  the  best  it 
;ver  tested  and  reported  upon,  as  shown  by  its  own  figures.  We 
invite  our  contemporary  to  prove  that  its  own  figures  are  the 
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correct  ones  according  to  the  recognised  standards  of  testing.  If  they 
are,  MuUerite  is  a  good  powder.  If  ours  are  correct,  Mullerite  is  bj* 
no  means  extraordinar}^  in  some  points,  and  bad  in  at  least  one  ven* 
important  one. 

"  As  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  sportsman,  our  con- 
tempoi-arv  gives  him  much  advice  ;  but  in  the  case  of  our  contempo- 
rary s  article  upon  Mullerite  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  authorities 
equally  as  competent,  and  certainly  not  less  practical,  are  in  serious 
disagreement  with  the  opinion  so  strongly  expressed  by  the  Fidd. 
In  the  ordmary  way  our  contemporary  discourages  anything  in  the 
nature  of  public  tests,  and  this  is  carried  so  far  that  even  the  person 
most  interested  is  ordinarily  not  present  at  the  trial,  though  possibly 
his  wishes  may  be  met  by  being  allowed  to  see  the  results  after  they 
have  been  taken,  and  before  their  publication.  In  an  exceptional  case, 
like  the  present,  we  think  our  contemporary  would  be  well  advised 
if  it  once  and  for  all  publicly  demonstrated  the  theoretical  and 
practical  correctness  of  its  own  methods  of  testing,  and  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  six  of  the  most 
competent  men  in  this  work  in  the  countrv^,  would  be  willing  to  give 
their  assistance  in  the  matter.  The  tests  with  Mullerite  would  fomi 
an  excellent  groundwork  for  such  an  investigation.  The  FieU 
declares  the  mean  pressure  at  1*77  tons,  we  declare  it  at  about  3  tons, 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  divergence  in  the  matter  of  load  to  account 
for  any  substantial  part  of  the  difference." 

Land  (uul  Water  did  not  take  (juite  the  same  line.  It 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  Pigmy  cartridge  contro- 
versv,  and  was  well  awai-e  that  the  Field  w^ouhl  not 
bring  the  mattei*  to  an  impartial  test  and  stand  or  fall 
by  the  i-esults.  Its  (juarrel,  as  such,  with  a  rival  journal 
can  l)e  of  no  possible  interest  to  shooters  or  anyone  else; 
but  the  cause  of  the  (juari-el  is  the  safety  of  shooters  in 
sport — in  the  first  case  dangerous  balling  of  shot,  and  in 
the  second  dangerous  pressures,  both  of  which  the  Fiebl 
failed  to  expose ;  preferring,  as  it  did,  in  the  one  case, 
to  attack  us  for  exposing  the  danger,  and  in  the  other 
to  sling  nuid  at  Mr.  Baker  in  the  ''  Utopian "  style 
(pioted  al)()ve.  Perhaps,  then,  we  shall  be  pardoned  if 
in  a  review  of  the  latest  (level(){)ments  of  shooting  we  treat 
t\\v  matter  as  of  importance.  Foi*  these  reasons  Land  and 
Water  published  its  views  on  the  booming  of  Mullerite  in 
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a  leading  article  on  June  17th,  1899,  and  we  now  reprint 
this  article  : 

The  Sportix(j  Press  ix  Relation'  to  Sportsmen. 

"  We  have  from  time  to  time  been  obliged  to  utter  a  protest  upon 
the  negleet  of  a  portion  of  the  Sporting  Press  to  fulfil  its  expressed 
intention   of  standing   sentinel    between    the   uianufaeturer  and  the 
siK)rtKman,  protecting  the  latter  from  exaggerations,  misrepresentations, 
or  counterfeits,  and  seeing  that  the  former  is  not  injured  by'  thatlpng 
jade '  interested  rumour.     On  the  last  occasion  it  was  what  we  found 
to  Ik?  dangerous  short  cartridges  that  a  contemporary  had  pufted  and 
allowed  to  be  putied  in  its  colunms,  against   which   we  protested.     A 
later  case  has  come  to  our  notice  in  which,  if  the  same  newspaper — 
the  Field — is  honestly  served  it  is  grossly  misinformed.     It  has,  in  fact, 
agjiin  lent  itself  to  the  putting  of  anunimition  which  it  was  its  bounden 
<hity  to  caution  its  readers  against,  if  our  own  experiments  are  worth 
anything  whatever.       In   this  case  our  contemporary,  at  the  head  of 
which    stands   a    family   of  well-kno>\Ti   sportsmen,    who   knowingly 
would  do  no  wrong,  has  made  some  experiments  of  a  foreign  gun- 
powder known  as  Midlerite  Xo.  1   and  No.  2,  and  it  has  given  these 
powders  the  highest  of  ])raise,  especially  in  regard  to  siifety ;  that  is 
al)S4'nci»  of  high    pressures    within  the  barrel.     On  Monday  last  we 
rejK'ate<l  these   experiments,   and    we    were    astounded    to   find   that 
when*as  the  F\ehl  has  set  out  Mullerite  Xo.  1  as  a  powder  giving  only 
a  pressure  of  177  tons  per  square  inch,  we  obtained  an  average  pres- 
surt»  of  8*247    tons  j)er  square  inch,  or  very  nearly  double.     Conse- 
quently   wlien  we  went  dowu  to  the  championship  meeting  of  the 
I.B.S.A.  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and  there  met  most  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  powder  and  aninumition  trade,  we  were  not  astonished 
to   find   the  extraordinary   pressiu'c  reached   by  this  nuich-belauded 
jK)wder,  and  the  uiore  extraordinary  figures  in  our  contemporary^  the 
genenil  subject  of  oj^probrium.     This  was  the  result  not  of  one  or  two 
ex|H'rimcnts   Ix'ing   adverse  to  those  of  our  contemporary,  but    the 
wholr  of  the  trials — and   tlici-«i  had   been  many — were   confirmatory 
of  our   own   and  adverse    to   the    Fields.     On(^    manufacturer    has 
gone  so  far  as  to  write  a  letter  that   was  shown  to  us,  showing  that 
after   driving  oft'  all    that    was    volatile    by  drying,    he    had  actually 
obtaine<l  over  7  tons  per  sipiareiiK'h  in  the  chaml)er  of  a  l2-V)ore.     X"o 
doubt  it  can  be  Siiid  with  fairness  that  it  does  not  do  to  rely  upon  the 
trials  of  rival  manufacturers,  and   this  is  .so:  nor  do  we  rely  upon 
them  in  makingthe.se  remarks;  they  merely  go  to  confinn  our  own 
exiKTiments,  made  independently  of  them,  and  we  trust  they  vrill  assist 
to  .show  our  contemjxtrary  that  if  newspapeis  of  the  cla.ss  of  itself  and 
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ourselves  are  to  hold  their  positions  in  the  world  of  sport,  much  more 
care  must  be  exercised  in  future. 

"  In  another  coliunn  we  print  to-day  the  Field' h  report  of  this  Mul- 
lerite,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  trade  paper,  ArmM  and  Explosmi^. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  trade  paper  is  right  and  the 
gentleman's  paper  is  wrong.     This  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  sporting 
newspapers.     Are  sportsmen  to  go  in  future  to  trade  journals  for  infor- 
mation of  a  technical  nature  .?     Are  these  papers  to  usurp  the  place 
long  occupied  by  another  class  of  newspapers  ?    We  suppose  that  the 
sole  object  of  a  trade  paper  is  that  of  being  a  reliable  medium  between 
the  English  wholesale  manufacturer  and  the  retail  sellers,  and  we  might 
naturally  expect  such  a  paper  to  take  the  side  of  its  supporters,  if 
honestly  permitted,  and  condemn,  in  their  interests,  a  foreign  brand,  or 
to  ignore  its  existence,  with  some  degree  of  delight.     On  the  other  hand, 
what  is  expected  by  gentlemen  of  their  newspaper  is  somewhat  difter- 
ont.     They  do  not  pay  their  sixpences  with  the  object  of  being  beguiled 
into  buying  that  which  is  worse,  even  if  the  manufacturers  can  make 
more  profit  out  of  it.     On  the  contrary,  they,  being  well  aware  that  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  newspaper  comes  from  its  advertisements, 
expect  to  see  all  honest  endeavours  to  better  meet  their  wants  set  before 
them ;  and  if  we  know  anything  about  the  matter,  when  one  paper 
descends  to  puffing  without  proper  care  of  the  interests  of  sport,  the 
whole  of  that  class  of  newspapers  to  which  it  belongs  suflfers  in  reputa- 
tion ;  to  be  followed  with  absolute  certainty,  sooner  or  later,  by  more 
material  loss.     This  is  so,  much  more  than  would  otherwise  be  the  ca.se, 
when  the  offender  is  the  oldest  established  of  the  lot — and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  notice  what  appears  to  be  a  gross  blunder  of  some  sort 
in  the  Fidd,  when  we  should  have  passed  it  by  in  a  juvenile  contem- 
porary.    We  are  absolutely  assured  that  we  shall  be  as  much  sut^erers 
as  the  FIdd  will  if  this  kind  of  thing  continues,  as  it  has  continued  for 
some  time. 

"  It  appears  to  us  to  be  asking  too  nuich  of  readers  who  pick  up 
papers  indiscriminately  and  read  any  article  that  anuises  them  to 
remember  in  which  paper  they  saw  this,  or  that,  misleading  mistake— 
the  whole  class  suffers  bv  such  work.  Even  within  the  last  few  weeks  we 
observe  Mr.  Lancaster  has  been  advertising  to  sportsmen  the  opinions  of 
a  trade  journal  in  the  colunms  of  the  F/dd,  to  the  extent  of  a  whole 
colunm  of  its  space.  If  that  does  not  open  the  eyes  of  our  contem- 
porary to  the  lessened  value  of  its  own  opinions,  we  do  not  know  what 
will.  It  is  only  a  quest  ion  of  a  few  years,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are 
now,  when  the  weekly  Sporting  Press  will  no  longer  be  the  nuHlium 
between  n)anufacturers  and  sportsmen.  We  see  plenty  of  indications 
of  this  kind,  all  tendinf'  that  way.  and  those  can  only  be  met  bv  the 
strictest  impartiality  and  the  utmost  care. 
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'*  \Miat  we  particularly  find  fault  with  about  this  Mullerite  powder 
is  that  the  Field's  report  made  it  out  a  lower  pressure  powder  than  any 
in  the  market,  whereas,  it  gives,  under  normal  conditions,  the  highest 
pressures  of  any  powder  on  the  market,  and  we  think  that  if  a  sum- 
mer s  day  could  make  a  difference  of  nearly  half  to  the  pressure,  the 
heat  tests  applied  by  the  Field  arc  a  great  deal  worse  than  useless,  and 
that  it  would  be  far  better  in  the  interests  of  shooters  to  make  no 
reports  than  misleading  ones,  and  far  better  for  newspapers  in  general 
also. 

**  Leaving  the  particular  instance,  to  come  to  the  general  state  of 
joimialism,  we  may  remark  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  easy-going 
newspapers, — those  which  will  most  readily  adopt  the  views  of  traders 
— are  necessarily  in  the  strongest  advertising  position.  Traders 
naturally  say, '  What  is  the  use  of  our  advertising  if  you  editorially 
condenm  what  we  advertise  V  They  have  said  it  to  us  scores  of  times, 
and  this  Mullerite  powder  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

*'  We  have  constantly  been  asked  to  put  in  notices  of  traders*  wares, 
written  in  editorial  form  by  the  traders  themselves,  as  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  we  are  well  aware  that  where  this  method 
of  doing  business  is  practised  by  newspapers,  the  advertisements  follow 
as  a  natural  consequence,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  until  traders  have 
found  out  that  the  trick  has  been  discovered  bv  their  customers,  and 
the  papers  which  practise  it  have,  as  a  consequence,  lost  their  reputa- 
tions tor  ever.  At  present  we  say  no  more,  and  it  is  not  our  intention 
at  this  time  to  identify  those  papers  that  resort  to  such  practices ;  but 
they  exist,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  class  to  which  they  belong, 
they  nuist  mend  their  ways,  or  else  they  will  tind  themselves  exposed 
by  a  very  powerful  combination  of  those  journalists  who  (like  Lord 
Russell  s  trading  correspondents)  for  choice  prefer  to  be  honest  if  it 
pays  equally  well,  and  by  others  who  prefer  that  course  whatever  the 
result  may  be." 

Balling  Shot  from  Short  Cases. 

A  danger  even  greater  than  high  gas  pressures,  with  their 
tendencies  to  hurst  the  barrels,  is  the  balling  of  the  shot. 
We  cannot  say  that  short  cases  in  ordinary  chambers  are  the 
only  cause  of  balling.  Even  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  muzzle 
loading  Col.  Hawker  records  the  **  extraordinary  circum- 
stance "  that  he  blew  off  the  head  of  a  bird  at  seventy- two 
yards  distance  ;  so  that  balling  did  occasionally  take  place 
l)efore  guns  had  cartridges  or  cartridge  chambers.  But  we 
have  shot  some  thousands  of  rounds  at  plates,  and  never  got 
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a  ball  until  we  tried  Mr.  Lancaster's  short  cases,  which  he 
called  Piginy  cartridges,  in  guns  of  ordinary  chambers.  It 
is  certain,  therefore,  that  balling  in  ordinary  guns,  with 
ordinary  load,  is  very  rare  indeed ;  but  it  is  not  rare  with 
2in.  or  2^in.  cases  in  2|^in.  chambers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  expected.  Messrs.  Nobel  have  issued  Ballistite 
powder  in  short  cases,  and  they  found  that  with  a  hard  wad 
the  shot  constantly  balled,  whereas  with  a  soft  wad  it  did 
not.  We  tried  these  latter,  and  found  no  balling,  at  tibe 
same  time  that  we  were  getting  balling  from  Mr.  Lancastei^ft. 
cartridges ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  penetration  was  very 
low.  This  clearly  proved  that  there  was  a  material  escape 
of  gas  past  the  powder  wads  into  the  shot.  The  curious  part 
of  the  business  is  that  a  small  escape  of  gas  seems  more  likely 
to  cause  balling  than  a  larger  one  does.  In  our  view  this  is 
l)ecause  a  large  escape  blows  the  shot  about  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  never  again  touch  each  other  within  the  barrel. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Watts,  of  the  London 
Sporting  Park,  that  sometimes  a  2in.  cartridge  Avill  not  ball 
its  shot  when  used  in  a  3in.  chamber,  whereas  a  2^in.  car- 
tridge in  the  same  gmi  will  do  so.  We  were  present  when 
Mr.  Watts  tired  some  cartridges  of  various  lengths  into 
water  from  alcove  and  caught  the  pellet.  In  two  cases  out 
of  fom-  with  short  cases  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  fusing. 
The  graphite  covering  had  been  melted  oft'  and  the  lead  was 
white  instead  of  being  black.  Added  to  this  there  was  evi- 
dence of  great  pressure  upon  the  pellets  one  against  the  other. 
Thus  they  were  mostly  converted  into  six-sided  objects  ami 
were  no  longer  spheres.  Yet  there  was  no  such  thing  as  shot 
sticking  together  when  found  in  the  water;  and  this  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  shock  the  chai'ge  receives  on 
striking  the  water;  and  this  explanation  seems  to  be  the 
right  (me,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  already  been  proved 
that  choke  bores  ball  far  less  freciuentlv  than  cvlinders  do. 

1.  */  V 

It  seems  that  the  shock  the  tight  muzzle  gives  to  the  shot  is 
enough  to  break  them  apart  after  they  have  been  stuck  by 
pressure  or  by  hot  gas,  or,  what  seems  more  probable  than 
either,  by  both  acting  together. 

It  has  been  said  that  powder  pressures,  if  xery  sudden. 
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will  cause  the  shot  to  ball.     And  some  concentrated  nitro- 
powtlers  have  been  blamed  accordingly.     But  there  is  no 

Ilmstrations  ItKFEiiBix'G  TO  Experiments  kor  hktkctinu  the  Keasons   iob 
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concent nited  nitro  as  sudden  in  its  action  as  No.  •!  black,  and 
this  powder  does  not  ball  shot  from  an  (trdinary  length  car- 
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tridge  and  chamber.  Then  there  have  been  many  silly 
reasons  put  forward,  one  of  which  is  that  an  abrupt  shoulder 
to  the  chamber  is  the  cause  of  balling.  The  answer  to  this 
is  that  up  to  a  few  years  ago  all  shoulders  were  abrupt, 
and  balling  was  as  rare  as  it  is  to-day  from  proper  cartridges. 

It  was  stated  that  abrupt  shoulders  to  chambers  would 
€ause  balling  in  any  gun,  whether  the  cases  fitted  or  whether 
they  did  not,  and  that  the  modern  and  improved  method  of 
chambering  guns  was  to  graduate  the  chambers  into  the 
barrels  in  a  very  long  cone.  Now,  we  happened  to  know 
one  of  the  crack  makers  was  going  the  other  way  and  was 
making  chambers  far  more  abrupt  than  of  old,  and  yet  his 
guns  do  not  ball  with  the  proper  length  of  cartridge. 
Moreover  we  found  we  possessed  a  pair  of  barrels  that  were 
very  nearly  alike  in  the  chambers,  illustrations  of  sulphur 
-casts  from  which  we  give,  one  of  which  balls  terribly  with 
Pigmy  cartridges,  and  the  other  shoots  them  modemtely 
well. 

The  sulphur  casts  we  have  had  photographed  exact  size. 
The  two  first  are  also  measured,  but  the  latter  had  to  l>e 
returned  to  the  owner  before  we  obtained  the  measure  of  it. 
In  spite  of  this  abrupt  shoulder  it  is  said  to  throw  the  l)est 
pattern  of  any  gun  that  has  ever  been  tried  at  the  shooting 
school.  And,  in  fact,  the  cast  was  made  in  order  that  other 
chambers  might  l)e  l)ored  to  it.  The  two  long  casts,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  very  sloping  shoulders,  and  yet  one  of 
them  Imlls  Imdly  with  short  cartridges,  and  the  more  abrupt 
shouldered  one  of  the  two  does  not. 

Again  we  mean  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  readers  by 
quoting  from  Land  und  Water  a  reply  to  an  attack  by  the 
Fiidd,  which  challenged  the  motives  for  the  publication  of  the 
trials  of  short  cartridges.  As  this  reply  is  itself  a  severe 
criticism  of  the  FieM,  it  might  be  expected  that  it  wouM 
have  called  forth  a  disclaimer  or  an  answer  of  some  kind ; 
but  although  published  on  November  19,  1898,  no  answer 
had  been  forthcoming  up  to  August  of  1899.  In  fact  no 
answer  was  possil^le.  The  Field  gave  itself  away.  We 
su|)p()so  that  it  did  not  know  that  we  were  aware  of  its 
♦suppressed  trial  of  Pigmy  cartridges. 
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Th?:  Field"  and   Pigmy  Cartridges,   published  in  '*Land  and 

Water"  on  Nov.  19,  1898. 

"  Mr.  H.  Cumberland  Bentley  has  addressed  a  very  sensible  letter 
o  the  Field,  in  which  he  reminds  those  who  have  written  extolling 
he  shooting  qualities  of  short  cartridges  that  they  are  talking 
way  from  the  issue,  because  the  question  of  danger  is  not  thus 
o  be  settled.  We  had  better  quote  Mr.  Bentley  in  full,  because 
re  have  something  to  say  on  the  side  issues  raised  in  an  editorial  foot- 
lote  by  the  editor  of  the  Field. 

"*SiR, — It  is  ludicrous  to  read  the  amount  of  ignorance  displayed 
»y  shooting  correspondents  with  regard  to  short  or  '  Pigmy '  cartridges. 
The  question  under  discussion  is  not  if  these  cartridges  will  kill 
v'ell,  but  if  they  'ball'  sufficiently  ho  a^s  to  be  move  than  ordinarily 
hnigeriais :    and    this    1    beUeve   1   am    not    wrong   in   stating   has 

>een  conclusively  proved  in  various  trials  by  the [We 

)urposely  omit  the  name  of  the  paper. — Ed.  Field]  as  well  as  more 
ecently,  if  not  so  conclusively,  by  yourselves. 

"  *  Surely  there  are  enough  dangers  in  covert  shooting  without  this 
lew  terror  stalking  in  our  midst,  and  putting  a  further  fear  of  death 
nto  us.  The  beater  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  why,  then,  drive  a  hole 
hrough  him  that  would  stop  a  rhinoceros  ^     The  ordinary  host  has 

10  particular  craving  to  turn  his  covert  shoot  into  an  Omdurman ; 
nd  he  has  enough  luxuries  to  provide,  without  being  obliged  to  add 

11  ambulance  and  staflF  to  the  already  lengthy  list. 

"  *  If  these  '  Pigmies  '  do  *  ball,'  it  rests  with  every  host  to  prevent 
heir  l>eing  used  by  his  guests.  It  also  rests  with  Mr.  Lancaster,  as  a 
portsman  as  well  as  a  gunmaker,  to  clear  this  matter  up,  once  and 
or  all,  and  so  remove  a  daily  and  growing  apprehension  from  our 
uinds.  '"H.Cumberland  Bentley.' 

*'  To  this  letter  the  following  Editorial  Note  was  appended  : — 

'"[Has  our  correspondent  had  any  personal  experience  of  short 
artridges,  whether  '  Pigmies '  or  other^vise  ^  And  has  he  found  them 
o  be  '  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous '  ?  If  so,  we  shall  be  much 
►bliged  if  he  will  send  some  of  the  cartridges,  together  with  the  gun 
n  which  they  balled ;  and  we  will  then  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  fault  lies  exclusively  in  the  cartridges,  or  if  there  is  anv 
lefect  in  the  boring  of  the  gun,  or  whether  the  results  are  due  to  a 
ombination  of  demerits.  We  are  not  aware  that  these  cartridges 
lave  been  '  conclusively  proved  '  to  be  dangerous  by  anyone — certainly 
lot  by  ourselves,  or  we  should  unhesitatingly  have  excluded  their 
ilvertisement  from  our  pages,  whoever  were  the  manufacturers.  But 
he  causes  of  'balling 'are  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  those  who 
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read  the  lengthy  article  on  the  subject  given  in  our  present  issue; 
whereas,  if  the  pernicious  habit  of  balling  were  solely  due  to  the 
cartridges,  and  occurred  in  the  generality  of  guns,  evidence  of  the  6ct 
would  be  much  more  readily  forthcoming  than  it  really  is.  Mr.  Thorn 
(the  pupil  as  well  as  the  business  successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Lancaster)  recently  informed  us  that  he  had  sent  out  nearly  a  million 
of  the  *  Pigmies '  during  the  present  season ;  and  we  can  quite  believe 
his  statement  after  seeing  the  immense  number  of  letters  which  he 
laid  before  us,  showing  the  renewed  orders  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  cartridges,  written  by  sportsmen  of  high  rank  as  well  as  commoners. 
Hud  expressing  their  opinions  of  those  previously  received.  If  Mr. 
Cumberland  Bentley  would  call  at  151,  New  Bond  Street,  we  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Thorn  would  willingly  show  him  those  letters ;  and  he 
might  also  supply  some  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  certain  criticisms 
which  have  been  published  elsewhere.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  late  about  *  blackmailing '  proceedings,  and  it  is  apparent  that  from 
these  the  sporting  Press  is  not  altogether  free,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to 
take  some  printed  assertions  cam  grano  .mliK — Ed.  Field.]' 

"  It  is,  we  think,  a  great  pity  that  the  editor  of  the  f  <VW 
erased  the  name  of  the  paper  which  Mr.  Cumberland  Bentley 
mentioned.  We  fancy  that  had  he  not  done  so  he  woidd  not  have 
<jared  to  father  the  irresponsible  excuses  that  Mr.  Lancaster  elects  to 
offer,  in  order  to  explain  the  failure  of  his  cartridges  to  perform  ^ith 
even  moderate  safety  in  the  hands  of  other  experts  than  him  of  the 
Field.  There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  the  failure  of  these  cartridges,  and 
their  extreme  danger  has  been  exhibited — not  in  a  private  groiin<l 
where  nothing  can  be  checked  by  outsiders,  such  as  the  Field  adopts 
for  its  trials,  but  in  a  public  ground,  where  there  was  no  secret  as 
to  what  happened,  and  where  there  were  witnesses  to  go  into  a  court 
of  law,  if  need  be,  to  say  what  had  happened.  Bu:  the  Field  is  the 
last  sporting  paper  in  London  that  should  give  utterance  to  mere 
reports  of  blackmailing  such  as  cannot,  under  the  law  of  libel,  K* 
repeated  as  a  plain  statement  in  black  and  white.  If  we  were,  anv  of 
us,  to  bo  judged  upon  unbacked  reports  from  which  the  authors 
would  run  away :  if  we  were,  any  of  us,  to  set  about  hinting  at  things 
that  we  could  not  substantiate  in  a  court  of  law,  then  the  Field  would 
have  every  reason  to  cry  out  that  we  were  hitting  lx»low  the  belt.  As 
it  is,  the  least  we  can  do,  and  the  most  we  will  do,  is  to  ask  our  sleepy 
contemporarv  to  trv  and  discover  the  beam  which  is  in  its  own  eve 
before  indulging  in  the  use  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  spectacles  to  try  and 
find  the  moat  in  another's. 

"  But  this  dark  hint  by  the  Fiebl — this  advice  to  Mr.  Cumberland 
B(»ntley  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  secret  report  against  the  character  ot 
other  papers  is  too  contemptible.     We  had  occasion  last  week  to  say  of 
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at  journal  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  a  certain  letter  by 

shooting  editor,  if  it  had  not  always  been  dignified,  yet  it  had 
ver  been  impudent.  Then  we  withdrew  that  opinion  on  the 
iblication  of  its  letter  to  Arms  and  Explosives,  which  began  '  To  the 
rpetually  grinning  fat  boy/  That  letter  was  the  result  of  an 
lanswerable  criticism  made  by  Avins  and  Explosives  against 
e  accuracy  of  the  Field's  gunnery  experiments.  These  are  just  the 
stss  of  experiments  that,  incidentally,  and  without  mentioning  them, 
3re  challenged  by  the  condemnation  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  Pigmy 
.rtridges  by  us  and  others.     Why,  and  how,  we  are  about  to  explain. 

"  When  we  first  wrote  to  Mr.  Lancaster  that  we  had  had  some 
ry  bad  balling  with  the  cartridges  that  he  sent  us  to  try,  he  brought 
)wn  to  us  a  heap  of  testimonials  and  orders  for  cartridges  from 
ortsmen,  none  of  whom  seemed  to  have  tried  them  at  the  plate, 
1th  one  exception ;  that  one  was  that  of  the  Field  shooting  editor, 
ow,  why  was  that  report  never  published  ?  It  referred  to  cartridges 
aded  with  IJoz.  of  shot  such  as  we  had  then  just  tried  and 
>ndemned.  Yet  the  Field  now  takes  credit  to  itself  for  never  having 
iblished  a  report  recommending  the  cartridge  until  they  had  been 
•duced  to  loz.  of  shot. 

"  We  suppose  our  reports  are  included  under  the  caution  given  to 
[r.  Cumberland  Bentley.  But  why  is  he  recommended  to  take 
ir  condemnation  of  the  IJoz.  load  eitni  grano  salis,  when  the  Field 

flattering  itself  because  it  did  not  recommend  the  very  things 
e  condemned  i  It  is  stroking  out  its  ruffled  phimes  on  very  scant 
ithority,  we  think.  If  the  Field  is  worthy  of  self-congratulation, 
ich  as  it  gave  itself  last  week,  for  declining,  after  trial,  to  notice  the 
irtridges  we  condemned,  on  what  grounds  does  it  question  our 
>ndemnation  of  those  selfsame  cartridges  ? 

"The  load  of  loz.  as  applied  to  Pigmy  cartridges  followed  our 
?port,  it  did  not  precede  it.  We  have  never  tried  Mr.  Lancaster's 
irtridges  with  loz.  of  shot,  and  have  repeatedly  said  so,  for  the  simple 
3ason  that  he  declined  to  send  us  any  for  trial.  But  we  have  got  a 
)t  of  his  l^oz.  cartridges  still,  such  as  the  Field  tried  and  did  not 
?port  upon,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  being  sold  all 
le  time ;  and  we  can  show  balling  with  them  any  day.  We  may  say 
Iso  that  others  have  found  balling  with  his  loz.  loads,  and  we  say  of 
hem  all  exactly  what  we  said  of  the  IJoz.  loads — that  no  one  shoidd 
se  them  in  sport  without  first  plating  his  guns  with  a  large  quantity 
0  te.st  for  balling.  This  is  all  we  urged  against  the  1  Joz.  loads.  Will 
he  Field  say  that  sportsmen  should  take  these  cartridges  on  faith 
rithout  trial  at  the  plate  ?  It  will  not,  and  has  not,  and  we  dare  it  to 
io  so.  What,  then,  becomes  of  its  absurd  caution  to  take  its  rival's 
nore  outspoken  reports  cuTn  grano  salts  ? 

Ik 
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"  Its  answer  to  Mr.  Max  Baker's  criticism — that  it  had  been  for 
three  years  using  obsolete  tables  of  measurement  with  new  tools, 
to  which  they  did  not  apply — was  simply  childish  and  impudent.  Its 
attack  on  its  rivals  for  condemning  Pigmy  cartridges  is  worse  than 
childish,  because  at  the  same  time  it  plumes  itself  for  not 
recommending  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  condemned. 

"■  It  should  not  forget  the  only  sporting  paper  of  any  standing 
to  which  Mr.  Lancaster  pays  anything  for  advertisements  is  the 
Field.  It  should  not  forget  the  many  answers  to  Mr.  Hooley's  charge 
of  blackmailing,  for  it  might  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  it  happened 
that  there  was  no  adverse  report  pubUshed  by  it  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 
cartridges  when  there  ought  to  have  been  one.  It  cannot  say  it 
did  not  try  them,  we  saw  the  written  report;  it  c^uiiiot  sjiy  they 
were  not  then  a  danger  to  the  public,  for  the  latter  were  usini^ 
them  lar«j^ely,  and  the  maker  withdrew  them  publicly. 

*'  If  the  F'teUl  elects  to  attack  our  report,  we  reply  that  it  is  in 
a  false  position,  only  equalled  by  that  of  Mr.  Lanciister.  He  felt 
aggi'ieved  at  our  condemnation  of  cartridges,  although  he  wrote 
to  Land  and  Water  to  say  he  had  withdrawn  them  from  the 
public.  The  FiehJ  also  tried  these  cartridges:  reported  to  Mr. 
Lancaster,  but  not  to  the  public,  upon  them ;  yet  it  declares 
others  who  did  publish  their  results  should  be  taken  earn  fjraiw  scdif^, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  expresses  so  nnich  self-satisfaction 
for  not  reconmiending  them  at  that  time,  nor  until  they  liad 
been  reduced  to  loz.  of  shot,  and  also  in  spite  of  the  tact  that 
Mr.  Lancaster  made  a  boast  in  Land  and  Water  of  having  withdrawn 
the  cartridges  from  the  public.  Is  not  the  withdrawal  by  the 
maker  sufficient  proof  of  badness  for  the  Field !  It  cannot  be  so 
unless  it  is  also  complete  exoneration  of  us  for  our  condemna- 
tion. 

"  Instead  of  reporting,  it  seems  to  have  urged  ilr.  Liuicaster 
to  load  only  with  loz.  of  shot.  Why  (  Had  it  read  our  reix)rt 
in  which  Cannonite  powder  with  loz.  of  shot  did  not  ball  in  spite 
of  the  short  cases  and  long  chambers  !* 

"  Will  the  Field  tell  us  the  object  of  its  three  columns  of 
reasons  for  balling  in  its  last  week's  issue :'  Is  it  not  to  lead 
the  shooting  public  to  think  that  balling  is  a  connnon  thing, 
and  that  therefore,  when  Pigmy  cartridges  are  found  to  ball,  they  are 
to  take  it  as  an  ordinary  accident  conunon  to  many  guns,  and 
possibly  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  cartridges  at  all .''  If  that 
is  the  reason  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very  bad  one  indeed. 
We  can  tell  the  Field  that  balling  is  a  most  unconnnon  event 
with  ordinar}'  guns  and  oitlinary  cartridges,  and  that  when  there 
is  l)alling  something  is  radically  wrong,  and  they  need  not  measure  the 
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chambers  to  tind  a  ^Vinr  ^f  ^^  \\\^\\  inaccuracy  when  cartridges  are 
half  an  inch  too  short  for  the  chambers. 

*'  We  think  before  the  Fldd  takes  upon  it  to  lulvise  Mr. 
Cumberiand  Bentley  it  should  at  least  have  a  sportsman  on  its 
shooting  stafl*,  iuid  then  it  would  know  when  it  got  a  hotter  that 
deserved  attention.  Mr.  Cunibcrland  Bentley  knows  probably  more 
than  he  says  in  that  letter:  He  is  well  kno^ni,  not  only  as  a 
j^aiiie  shooter,  but  also  as  a  pigeon  shot  at  Hurlingham,  and  the  latter 
implies  that  he  knows  how  to  plate  a  gun  and  does  it. 

*' It  was  in  November,  181)7,  that  we  discovered  the  balling 
of  the  Pigmy  cartridges.  It  was  then  that  we  saw  the  FiehVs  written 
report  of  them  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  it  was  not  until  the  foUowmg 
May  that  the  Field  published  a  favourable  notice  of  the  cartridges. 
This  we  gather  from  the  Fldd  of  last  week,  for  we  were  not  before 
aware  that  the  early  report  that  we  saw  had  not  been  published. 

"  We  do  not  desire  that  the  Fldd  should  adopt  a  higher  moral 
standard  than  it  does.  Their  moral  standard  is  nothing  whatever  to 
us,  but  it  cannot  afford  to  talk  of  blackmailing  by  other  newspapers 
and  to  turn  itself  into  a  journalistic;  Hooley  on  its  present  reputation 
for  high  moral  rectitude.  Let  us  see  how  high  its  iuspirations  soar,  and 
how  its  clipped  wings  tail  to  accompany  them.  If,  it  says,  these 
cartridges  of  Lancaster's,  or  any  other  firm,  were  proved  dangerous, 
the  lulvertisement  '  would  be  excluded  from  our  columns.'  Would 
it  really  /  How  comes  it  then,  may  we  ask,  that  the  advertisement  of 
the  IJoz.  cartridges  appeared  in  its  colunms  between  November  of 
18f)7  (when  it  had  privately  tried  these  cartridges  and  declined  to 
publish  the  report  of  them)  and  May,  1898,  when  it  iirst  reported  on 
them  in  their  changed  form  of  loz.!'  We  have  no  doubt  that  plenty 
of  reasons  will  be  forthcoming  why  this  high  moral  rectitude  has  been 
allowed  to  slumber  for  tive  or  six  months  at  six  or  eight  guineius 
a  week,  or  whatever  the  cost  of  the  advertisement  is. 

•*  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Fldd  newspaper ;  it  does  not 
come  to  us  for  review  like  the  '  Kncyclopa'dia  of  Sport,'  and  its  doings 
would  escape  our  attention  entirely  did  it  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  do 
us  injury  by  dark  hints  (such  as  its  accusiition  of  booming  the  one- 
trigger  gun),  to  which  it  dare  not  put  a  name.  Now  we  have  done 
what  we  can  to  indm^e  it  to  put  a  name  to  anything  it  is  able  to  say. 
We  propose  to  go  further  in  that  direction,  for  we  are  convinced  that 
the  more  the  question  of  blackmail  is  thra.shed  out  the  better  it  will 
Ixj  for  Land  and  Waff^r,  and  the  more  that  uidioly  bird  will  go  home 
to  roost. 

"  Still,  with  this  end  in  view,  we  propose  to  tell  a  little  stor}'  that 
may  interest  the  sleepy  editorial  chair  of  our  contemporary.  When 
the  shooting  article  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  ot  Sport '  was  done  by  Mr. 
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Phillips,  the  shooting  editor  of  the  Field,  by  fer  the  better  portion  of 
it  was  devoted  to  two  inventions  of  Mr.  Phillips's  own.  Those  were 
the  twin-trigger  gun  and  the  Vena  Contracta.  The  publisher  of  the 
book  followed  up  this  notice  by  an  apology  to  the  rest  of  the  gun  trade, 
^ind  a  request  for  information,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
When  Mr.  Walsh,  the  late  editor  of  the  Field,  invented  a  gun  he  said 
so  publicly,  and  no  one  was  taken  in  by  his  recommendation  of  his 
own  wares.  He  believed  in  his  gun,  and  it  was  no  detriment  to  him, 
as  a  man  or  as  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  that  nobody  else  believed  in 
it.  But  how  does  the  present  staff  follow  those  traditions  ?  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  Field's  dark  reference  to  ourselves  (without 
putting  a  name  to  it)  as  boomers  of  the  single-trigger  gun.  Would  it 
be  believed  that  the  Field  staff  had  then  set  to  work  to  try  and  super- 
sede the  single-trigger  by  an  invention  of  its  own,  and  that  this 
invention  was  afterwards  noticed  for  its  superiority  by  the  Field ;  and 
that  this  was  done  on  May  1,  1897,  without  then  disclosing  the  fiict 
that  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  gim-trade  within  the  Field  office 
itself? 

"  Those  are  the  facts.  The  improved  twin-trigger  gun,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Phillips  of  the  Field,  was  thus  noticed  in  the  Field  without 
acknowledging  the  bantling  as  their  own.  Possibly  it  may  have  been 
acknowledged  at  some  other  time.  This  was  followed,  as  we  have 
already  said,  by  a  similar  notice  of  the  Vena  Contracta  gim  and  the 
twin-trigger  in  the  *  Encyclopa^lia  of  Sport,'  in  neither  of  which 
notices  is  it  stated  that  the  writer  of  the  articles  is  also  the  inventor  of 
the  gun  noticed. 

•  We  road  in  the  '  Encyclopa'dia  of  Sport ' :  '  Tlie  Vena  Contracta 
is  another  type  of  game  gun  that  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour  in 
conse(juence  of  its  extreme  handiness,  strength,  and  lightness.  It  was 
introduced  l)y  Joseph  Lang  and  Son  in  1893.'  This  was  written  four 
vears  afterwards  in  1897,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  statement  that 
it  was  rapidly  coming  into  favour  was  untrue.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  aj^ainst  the  invention,  but  we  sav  this,  that  the  <?un  is  absolutely 
out  of  favour,  and  has  never  l>een  in  favour,  growing  or  otherwise. 

"  Ha vinjj:  stated  a  few  of  the  unsavoury  morsels  that  are  well  known 
in  the  gun  trade  about  the  Field,  we  trust  we  may  hear  from  it  all 
that  its  dark  hints  are  intended  to  convey.  There  is  only  one  thinj: 
in  which  we  can  join  with  the  Field.  Its  advice  to  Mr.  Cuml)erland 
Beniley  to  go  to  Mr.  Lancaster  for  the  reasons  why  his  cartridges 
have  been  condemned  in  other  prints  than  the  Field  is  admirable. 
We  trust  Mr.  Bentley  will  act  on  the  advice  and  report  in  LfinfJ  m^d 
Water  what  he  hears  there.  If  he  will  do  so,  we  undertake  to  publish 
his  letter  in  full  and  to  hold  him  harmless  in  the  matter,  no  matter 
what  dealings  of  yrhatsoever  papers  may  be  challenged  by  Mr.  Lan- 
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<?astcT  as  an  excuse,  or  explanation,  of  the  condenuiation  of  his  Pigmy 
cartridges. 

•*  FaiHng  this,  we  have  said  more  than  anyone  else  against  these 
short  cases  in  long  cliambin's.  If  we  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  tair 
play,  we  are  here  to  defend  an  action  at  law  if  need  be,  should  Mr. 
Lanciister  think  liimself  or  his  business  unfairly  treated  by  us.  The 
cpiestion  is,  can  the  results  we  published  be  challenged  ^  Can  it  be 
<lenied  that  we  had  three  consecutive  shots,  all  of  which  balled,  and 
made  spltvshes  the  size  of  a  halfpenny  to  a  pennv,  from  three  ditterent 
rhance  gims  (  If  that  cannot  be  challenged,  and  it  never  has  l)een 
<halleng(»d,  although  iirst  ])ublished  in  March  last,  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  al)out  the  reasons  for  the  publication  of  those  results  ^ 

'•  The  shooting  public  had  the  l>enetit  of  all  we  knew  about  Pigmy 
cartridges.  The  F'u4tl  cannot  say  as  much.  We  do  not  seek  for  their 
reasons.     The  facts  are  all  too  obvious. 

" Sintr  H'l'ifinj/  fltfalnn-e  ortlclf  Mr.Cfinherlavd  Bentley  lufs  hcfn 
ifiHMl  ruftuf/lt  to  Villi  upon  us,  (Hid  at  our  reqneM  to  tell  Uf<  tluit  tlte 
jffiprr  he  uientfoiir<l  hi  the  letter  we  reprint  from  the  "Field'  vos 
hi  ml  and  Water.'  He  has^  niorvorer,  plaeed  at  our  disposal  a  cojty 
<»/  his  reply  to  the  edititriol  note  appeniled  to  his  letter  iu  the  '  Fit'ld*^ 
hist  week'.     It  is  as  follfPivs  : — 


"  [Copy.] 
The  Editor  of  the  Field. 


4(    , 


*' '  Sir — I  consider  the  trial  mad(*  by  the  paper  cpioted,  whose  name 
yon  purpttseljf  omit  to  mention^  to  be  quitf  sutticient  proof  of  short 
cartridges  balling  in  s(t)ne  guns,  if  not  in  all,  not  specially  chamlx^red 
for  them. 

"  *  As  you,  however,  do  not  appear  to  think  so,  and  hint  at  hlark- 
inailiiaj,  I  give  you  my  own  experience,  such  as  it  is  worth. 

'•  *  I  tried  short  cartridges  out  of  a  pair  of  cylinder  Purdey  guns, 
and  found  that  the  pattern  scattered  all  over  the  plate,  and  occa- 
sionally balled,  the  balling  generally  being  ([uite  at  the  outside  of  the 
j)attem. 

*  '  At  a  shooting  school  not  tar  from  London  I  was,  last  sununer, 
pointed  out  targets  Siiid  to  be  riddled  by  the  balling  of  short  car- 
tridges. 

•* '  During  the  past  week  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  three 
leading  London  gimmakers,  and  their  opinion  in  every  case  was  mln  rse 
to  these  short  cartridges. 

"'Testimonials,  I  consider,  go  for  very  little.  Out  of  a  man's 
entire  shooting  ac(piaintance,  do  you  suppose  there  are  a  dozen  who 

T  "2 
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ever  phite  their  guns  ]  As  long  as  their  cartridges  appear  to  kill  well 
they  are  perfectly  satistied. 

" '  My  letter  was  only  wTitten  to  further  the  safety  of  the  shootin^^ 
public,  and  I  shall  not  take  any  further  part  in  the  discussion. 

" '  (Signed)      H.  Cumberland  Bextlky.'  ' 


The  Sec^uel  to  the  Story. 

The  outcome  to  this  controversy  was  that  various 
correspondents  wrote  to  the  Field  saying  that  they  had 
found  short  cartridges  ball  badly,  although  the  staft*  of  the 
FiM  have  never  yet  acknowledged  being  able  to  discover 
the  fciult ;  or,  at  any  rate,  have  not  made  public  a  case  of 
balling  from  such  cartridges.  Yet  the  fact  does  not  require 
very  much  discovery.  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts,  of  the  London 
Sporting  Park,  was  one  of  these  correspondents  whose 
letters  were  pul^lished  in  the  Fiehh  Mr.  Watts  took  ten 
chance  guns  to  the  plate,  and  he  fired  thirty  shots  with  them. 
Nine  of  these  ten  occasionallv  balled  their  shot,  and  out  of 
the  thirty  shots  fired  there  were  ten  balling  rounds. 

It  may  be  asked,  ''  What  is  the  nature  of  these  balls 
when  they  do  occur,  and  how  do  they  come  to  be  so 
dangerous  ? "  We  do  not  think  that  the  pellets  are  very 
tightly  stuck  together,  hardly  more  than  enough,  perhaps, 
to  resist  the  friction  of  the  air  as  thev  flv  through  it.  But 
when  they  strike  a  surface  like  a  steel  target  at  forty  yards, 
thev  indent  it  as  if  a  solid  bullet  had  been  fired  at  it. 
and  they  sometimes  fly  oft'  at  an  extraordinary  angle,  and 
when  this  happens  they  go  with  force  enough  to  go  through 
a  corrugated  iron  fence,  as  did  some  of  those  we  fired 
at  the  London  Sporting  Park,  although  the  bulk  of  the 
charges  hit  the  targets  fired  at. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  never  said  more  against  the 
use  of  short  cases  than  that  every  gun  with  which  it  is 
designed  to  use  them  sh(mld  have  some  hundreds  of  them 
fired  at  hirge  steel  plates  with  satisfactory  results  before 
thev  can  be  considered  safe  to  use.  We  do  not  consider 
exi)erience  at  game  with  them  of  the  smallest  use  in  proving 
their  safetv. 
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Many  people  are  (juite  satisfied  with  them  at  game. 
First,  they  are  eheap  ;  second,  they  are  good  enough  to 
kill  with  at  such  distances  as  the  majority  of  men  are 
-competent  to  shoot  at,  with  any  prospect  of  doing  regular 
good  work.  But  if  regular  good  work  is  required  at  40 
or  50  yards,  no  short  cartridge  can  do  it.  The  loss  of 
power  is  too  great  to  permit  of  the  best  penetration 
<it  such  ranges.  Some  people  seem  to  have  been  misled 
by  occasional  extraordinarily  long  shots.  But  we  would 
remind  these  of  Col.  Hawker's  feat,  already  mentioned, 
of  blowing  off  the  head  of  a  bird  at  eighty  yards.  The 
balled  shot  are  no  doubt  occasionally  responsible  for  very 
long  kills,  but  what  is  wanted  is  regular  shooting  at  the 
longest  distances  within  the  range  of  the  gun.  and  withir 
the  ccmipetence  of  the  man.  Short  cartridges  in  2|in. 
<?liambers  can  never  accomplish  the  first ;  perhaps  they 
can  the  second  where  the  man  is  a  moderate  or  third-rate 
shot. 

Mr.  Lancast(M*'s  ftvcjuent  changes  of  make  of  short 
-cartridges  which  he  issues  would  1)3  exoneration  enough 
for  anyone  who  had  publicly  pointed  out  that  they  were  not 
what  tliev  ought  to  be.  But  everv  reason  but  the  ri^ht  one 
has  been  given  l)y  him  for  the  dangerous  results  recorded. 
In  an  article  in  Ijatd  (nul  Wdter,  Nov.  26th,  181)8,  we 
tabulated  the  reasons  set  forth  bv  Mr.  Lancaster  for 
the  bad  results  and  l)ad  reports  of  these  cartridges  as 
follows  : — 

First,  on  account  of  wrong  caps  as  applied  to  one  of 
three  different  lots. 

Second,  on  account  (jf  wrong  chambers. 

Third,  on  account  of  wrong  barrels. 

Fourth,  on  account  of  our  partiality,  though  he  failed  to 
get  his  own  gunmakers'  association  to  set  us  right  when 
challenged  by  us  to  a  public  trial. 

Fifth,  on  account  of  the  wrong  loads  (by  withdrawing  all 
the  makes  of  l^oz.  loads). 

Sixth,  and  as  a  nine  months'  afterthought,  on  account  of 
somebody's  blackmailing. 

In  the  same  article  the  various  makes  of  these  Pigmy 
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cartridges    were    enumerated,    as   far  as   we   knew   them,, 
tlius  : — 

No.  1  batch  (IJ^oz.),  pubHcly  withdrawn  and  sent  l)ack  to 
the  makers. 

No.  2  l)atch  (IJoz.),  since  substituted  by  others. 

No.  3  batch,  also  IJoz.,  we  tried  on  a  later  occasion, 
but  from  our  incjuiries  we  find  that  they  had  been 
issued  prior  to  No.  1,  and  on  shooting  them  they  l>alle<l 
worse  than  anv  we  had  tried. 

Thus  we  have  no  less  than  three  'lifterent  makes  of 
cartridges  with  IJ  oz.  of  shot,  all  in  public  use,  and  as  far  as 
we  know  only  one  recalled  after  being  issued  to  the 
public,  yet  all  mnr  nhaiaUmed  by  their  makers. 

These  have  all  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  loads  of  loz. 
shot.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  these  loz.  cartridges,  as  sold 
during  last  shooting  season,  were  satisfactory  either,  because 
if  they  had  been  the  last  thing  the  vendor  would  have  done 
would  have  Ix^en  to  change  the  makers  of  them  since ;  yet 
this  is  precisely  what  he  has  done.  Tims  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  spite  of  every  excuse  being  offered  by  Mr.  Lancaster  for 
the  shooting  results  of  his  Pigmy  cartridges,  he  has  changed 
the  brand  at  least  five  times.  We  regard  it  as  the  vendor  s 
confirmation  of  oiu'  l)ad  report.  We  do  not  know  what 
shooters  will  think  alxmt  the  matter.  Perhaps  they  will 
think  that  we  have  occupied  too  nuich  space  in  dealing  with 
a  trumpery  attair.  We  should  agi*ee  to  that  if  it  were  only 
one  gunmaker  and  his  business  attair.  But  it  is  not  ;  it  is  a 
much  more  serious  attair.  The  (juestion  appears  to  us  to  be 
this  :  Are  the  (lany:ers  of  the  shootiim*  field  to  be  hicMen  bv 
the  sporting  Press  in  order  to  jjlease  advertising  manufac- 
turers ? 

Possiblv  readers  of  this  article  mav,  on  reading  the 
following  advertisement  that  lately  appeared  in  the  Timva, 
appreciate  the  satire  of  the  Kcenhiii  AV/rx.*— 

To  Editors  and  Others. 

Sli()otin«'   Contributor. — Wanted,   bv  hie^h-class    London   \\\H:*kl\\ 
tirst-class  Sliootiu;j:  (S[)ortiug)  Contributor. — Apply,  stating  qualifica 
tions.  aw,  etc. 
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U|K)n  this  the  Ermhiff  Xrtr,^  ])reaks  forth,  if  not  into  song^ 
into  s^itire. 

In  the  wild  and  woolly  West 

It  is  very  seldom  best 
To  devote  your  time  to  wTangling  and  disputing: 

For  the  man  who  takes  the  bun 

Is  most  usually  one 
\Mio  is  handy  and  eftective  with  his  shooting. 

There  are  people  who  may  pnite 

Of  the  way  to  arbitrate, 
Which  they  find  of  knotty  points  the  greatest  solyer : 

But  though  argiunents  he  lack. 

One  must  feel  inclined  to  back 
The  gentleman  who  tiUks  through  his  reyoher. 

Xow  at  present  oyer  hen*, 

Much  too  often,  it  is  clear, 
There's  a  waste  of  time  and  temper  editorial. 

When  the  business  might  be  done 

By  the  popping  of  a  gun. 
An  imjuest,  and  a  suitable  memorial. 

Some  will  curse  you  without  stint 

When  they  see  their  names  in  print, 
And  will  come  around  and  bore  you  with  their  raying: 

And  to  ket»p  a  man  of  blood. 

Nipping  actions  in  the  bud. 
Must  effect  a  (juite  considerable  siying. 

When  the  party  with  a  scheme 

For  extracting  milk  from  cream 
Will  insist  upon  displaying  his  in\eni!ous. 

You  could  hurry  things  a  lot 

With  a  well-directed  shot. 
And  would  leaye  him  in  no  doubt  of  your  inti^'ntions. 

And  in  every  kind  of  way 

You  would  find  the  business  ptiy . 
You  require  a  few  revolyers  and  a  rifle ; 

And  if  funds  are  rather  low. 

You  can  wir<»  some  savage  show. 
And  thevll  hire  you  out  a  niijger  for  a  trifle. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Past  Masters — Joe  Maxtox. 

We  suppose  that,  if  asked  who  were  the  fathers  of  modern 
shooters  and  guiimakers,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
shooters  would  name  Colonel  Hawker  and  Joe  Mantoii. 
The  features  of  the  former  and  his  performances  with  the 
gun  are  well  known.  Of  the  latter  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  the  best  and  most  unfortunate  gunmaker  in 
England.  Egg  was  his  only  rival,  and  if  he  treated  sports- 
men as  he  is  recorded  to  have  treated  Colonel  Hawker  it 
is  no  wonder  that  his  greater  rival  soon  outstripped  liim 
in  popularity.  Joseph  Manton  introduced  a  totally  new 
era  in  gunmaking.  So  much  was  this  the  cnse  that  after 
his  death  all  the  men  who  became  celebrated  for  their 
guns  had  been  his  workmen.  Colonel  Hawker  sjieaks  of 
Egg  as  a  rascal,  and  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  Manton  ha<l 
to  re -bore  Eggs  guns  before  tbey  suited  the  Colonel. 
When  his  bankruptcy  led  this  celebrated  maker  to  prison, 
Colonel  Hawker  superintended  his  own  gunmaking  at 
Manton's  workshoj)  and  seems  to  have  got  his  way  in 
everything,  so  that  we  may  assume  that  he  was  almost  as 
nuich  a  gunmaker  as  Manton's  workmen.  Of  course  we 
do  not  h(\'\r  the  other  side  of  the  storv,  for  neither  Manton 
nor  his  workmen  kei)t  diaries  as  the  Colonel  did.  It 
appears  that  Mantcm's  |)atents  and  law  suits  in  their 
defence,  even  in  one  instance  against  his  own  l)rother, 
were  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  ruin.  In  one  at  least  of 
these  Colonel  Hawker  was  called  as  a  witness  to  speak 
to  the  usefulness  of  Manton's  inventions.  The  latter 
speaks  of  being  able  to  ''  })itch "  one  of  Manton's  gmis 
((uicker  than  any  other,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
he  alterv?d  the  design  or  style  of  a  gun  as  much  as  he 
improved  their  niechanism. 
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That  Manton's  guns  could  kill  is  witnessed  by  Colonel 
Hawker  in  many  a  page.  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Ciallwey,  who 
iMJited  the  Matter's  voluminous  diary  and  boiled  it  down  to 
the  two  large  volumes  it  fills  in  its  published  state,  speaks 
of  being  impressed  with  the  absolute  truth  and  correct 
observation  of  the  writer,  and  vet  there  are  some  mar- 
vellous  records  of  consecutive  kills  at  game  which,  even 
in  these  days  of  choke-boring,  would  be  considered  wonder- 
ful. Of  course,  fourteen  consecutive  rights  and  lefts  at 
partridges  and  fourteen  consecutive  single-barrel  kills  at 
snipe,  such  as  Colonel  Hawker  records  of  himself,  made 
with  Manton's  guns,  depend  for  their  merit  a  great  deal 
upon  the  habits  of  the  birds,  and  might  either  represent 
wonderful  or  very  ordinary  shooting,  according  to  the  rise 
and  flight  of  the  game.  Snipe  especially  vary  in  this 
respect,  and  we  have  known  one  supposed  celebrated  snipe 
shot,  whose  reputation  Jjad  been  gained  in  August,  actually 
refuse  to  shoot  when  put  down  in  a  snipe  bog  late  in  the 
year,  where  the  mrds  were  rising  at  all  distances  alcove 
40  yards  and  making  the  best  of  their  time  when  up.  But 
we  are  constantly  reading  in  the  diary  of  80  yards  shots 
and  so  on,  and  yet  this  was  by  a  man  who  prided  himself 
on  a  lonii:  succession  of  consecutive  kills  and  seemed 
to  think  the  Fates  were  treating  him  spitefully  if  he 
feathered  and  lost  one  bird  out  of  twenty  or  thirty  he 
shot  at.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  about  such  per- 
formances :  we  do  not  hear  of  them  now  with  choke  bores 
or  without  them.  On  September  23,  1815,  Colonel  Hawker 
writes  : — **  I  have  now  completed  29  birds  out  of  fifteen 
ilouble  shots.  1  did  this  with  my  old  22-gauge  gun  ;  last 
year  I  killed  twenty-seven  birds  out  of  fourteen  double 
shots  with  a  14-gauge  gun ;  but  this  last  is  far  better,  as 
the  birds  require  such  quick  shooting."  As  Sir  Ealph 
Pay ne  -  Gall wey  is  possibly  the  only  man  who  has  ever 
read  the  majority  of  the  MS.  diary  it  is  ])robably  wise 
to  accept  his  view  that  there  never  was,  and  probal)ly  never 
will  be,  a  better  snipe  shot  than  Colonel  Hawker,  author 
of  "Instructions  to  Young  Shooters."  If  we  allow  this, 
what  shall  we  say  about  his  guns  and  their  maker  ?     Clearly 
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they  must  have  lieen  far  above  the  average,  not  of  that  day 
only,  l)iit  of  this,  for  although  a  snipe  comes  down  at  a 
very  light  blow,  penetration  and  pattern  are  convertible 
terms  according  to  the  size  of  the  shot,  and  there  is  no 
doul)t  that  to  make  a  string  of  consecutive  kills  at  snipe 
requires  a  gun  that  shoots  a  splendid  pattern,  or  else  the 
birds  will  occasionally  fly  away  unharmed  through  it. 

Writing  September  16,  1816,  Colonel  Hawker  says» 
**  I  have  now  killed  sixty  shots  in  succession  and  ninety- 
three  l)ir(ls,  with  only  one  miss."  He  speaks  of  thinking 
little  of  such  shooting  if  he  had  picked  his  shots  and  taken 
onlv  those  under  40  vards,  and  not  worked  both  oan-els 
fairly.  On  other  occasions  he  says  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  successicm  of  kills,  because  he  had  to  fire  at  random 
lou''  shots  three  times  at  least  for  everv  one  that  he  coul«l 
get  within  fair  distance.  There  were  balling  shot  upon 
occasion  in  his  day,  for  he  speaks  of  blowing  a  bird's  head 
frou]  its  body  at  seventy-two  paces.  This  shows  the  <lis- 
lances  at  which  he  shot  game,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  the  hal)it  of  shooting  at  those 
distances  when  he  made  his  long  runs  of  kills  early  in  the 
season.  We  remember  the  wheat  stubbles  of  1865  or 
thereal)outs :  they  were  better  cover  (nen  than  the  tm*nij)s 
of  the  same  pei'iod,  and  during  Septeml)er  partl•i^lp^^ 
re(|uii*e(l  a  good  deal  of  tinding  in  them,  and  we  imaj^nnc 
that  anyone  who  shot  at  long  distances,  even  for  his  secoii<l 
bird,  would  have  been  going  out  of  his  way  to  do  so. 

No  doul)t  Colonel  Hawker  was  somewhat  like  the  rest 
of  gunners,  and  did  not  let  ott*  near  shots  in  order  to  try 
his  gun  at  long  ranges,  and  if  we  grant  this  it  may  be  that 
the  long  shots  did  not  come  on  the  same  days  as  the  long 
strings  of  kills.      That    is   the  onlv  wav  in  which  we  can 
ex|)Iain  the  two,  unless  it  is  granted  that  Joe  Manton  had 
barrel  l)oring  secrets  which  were  not  handed  down  to  his 
successors    in    ti'ade.      This  seems  to  l)e  hardlv  likelv,  as 
Charles  Lancaster  the  elder,  at  least,  was  erne  of  his  barrel 
l)orers,  although  he  seenis  to  have  relied  more  piirticularly 
on  a  man  named  Hu.ssev. 

We    have    not    succeeded    in    discovering   a    portrait   of 
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^lanton  It  is  possible  that  he  figures  in  the  picture  of 
Colonel  Hawker's  shooting  party,  drawn  at  the  time  Man  ton 
Mas  staying  and  shooting  with  him,  but  if  so  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  the  gunmaker.  Colonel  Hawker  records  the 
fact  fhat  he  was  presented  with  a  gun  valued  at  100  gs. 
I»y  Manton,  so  that  present-day  prices,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plication of  modern  mechanism,  are  not  liigh  by  comparison. 
Hut  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  Manton  c(mld  bore  a  gun  to 
shoot  as  well  as  or  better  than  those  of  to-daA  -  -and  it 
Uecauie  a  lost  art  after  his  death  if  he  could — it  is  not  in 
iloubt  that  he  revolutionised  the  style  and  handiness  of  the 
weapons.  His  guns  now  in  existence  have  just  about  the 
l»end  an<l  cast  off  of  fairly  well-l)ent  guns  as  turned  out  by 
Present -da  V  makers    -neither  more  nor  less :   Imt   thev  are 

I  w  a, 

very  different  indeed  from  the  bend  of  the  eighteenth-century 
iww  figured  in  our  chapter  on  the  old  Dublin  gunmakers 
John  Kigby  and  Co.  We  think  that  Joseph  Manton  can 
Ik*  fairly  credited  with  most  of  this  change. 

Colonel  Hawkers  account  of  Joseph  Manton  in  the 
lield  of  sport  is  anuising,  and  although  Manton  was  a 
Lr<MMl  shot  he  had  not  the  physi(|ue  necessary  to  the  hustling 
iilwrnt  of  partridges  at  a  <iuick  rate. 

We  <iUote  from  Colonel  Hawker's  diary  :  - 

*•  17th. — Assembled  \\\\  nivrniidons  for  one  more  ;n*iuul  Held  diiv, 
in  onler  to  have  some  of  their  likenesses.  Mr.  Childe  attended  as 
I  strict  observer,  and  Mr.  Joseph  ihmton  shot  with  me.  Our  iniited 
ki*^  was  forty-eif^ht  [Mrtridges  and  one  hare,  and  we  retmnied  some 
time  before  the  daiy  was  over  in  order  that  Mr.  Childe  might  complete 
\)\  gtMHl  daylight  the  neeessiiry  sketches  of  the  group.  My  share  of 
:he  bair  was  28  partridges,  but  had  I  shot  entirely  by  myself,  and 
>eiai  able  to  waive  the  usual  ceremony  of  shooting  in  compmy,  and 
/alloptMl  up  to  all  my  birds,  as  heretofore,  I  am  confident  1  should 
lavr  killcKl  thirtv  brace  of  birds.  1  therefore  calculate  that  bv 
aking  out  another  sportsman  the  larder  fell  six  brace  short :  btM-ause 
o  follow  birds  up,  as  I  ou<fht  in  this  wild  country,  1  nuist  do  that 
A'hirh  in  comimny  would  l)e  unsportsmanlike  and  ung(»ntlemanlike 
o  whoever  was  my  companion:  arid  Joe  Manton,  not  bein^  on<*  of 
ho  <|uickest  movers,  either  on  horselwick  or  on  foot,  doubly  retarded 
ev<»nd  of  the  necessiU'v  attacks 

•'  18th. — Stayed  at  homt*  with  Mr.  Childe  to  arrange  for  the  dis- 
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position  of  the  picture,  etc.,  while  a  friend  and  Joe  Manton  went 
off  shooting.  Nothing  in  '  Hiidibras  *  or  *  Quixote '  could  lie  more 
ludicrously  crisp  than  the  result  of  their  day.  They  were  to  beat 
us  all  by  going  in  a  quiet  way,  and  meant  to  astonish  us  by  showing 
what  could  be  done  by  one  dog  and  a  little  poaching  on  our  neigh- 
bours. But  (yes,  but),  as  the  kitchenmaid  (and  the  devil)  would 
have  it,  the  aforesaid  dog  unhappily  fell  foul  of  a  tub  of  butti^r- 
milk  just  before  starting,  with  which  he  so  preposterously  blew 
out  his  paunch  that  he  was  pointing  all  day,  not  at  birds,  hut  to 
open  both  his  ports  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  the  cargo  he  had 
taken  in ;  and  before  he  was  sufficiently  in  trini  to  do  anything  but 
make  his  deposits  from  one  port  and  cast  up  his  accounts  from  the 
other,  it  was  time  to  come  home  for  dinner,  and  \\vd  fiodlo  was  a 
deluge  of  rain.  So  much  for  butter-milk.  Joe  Manton  sus|XM}ted 
I  had  played  this  trick  as  a  punishment  for  his  challenge:  hut  1 
was  as  innocent  of  the  hoax  as  thev  were  of  the  nnirder  of  the 
g.ime,  they  having  got  but  seven  birds  all  day." 

Manton  was  in  prison  for  debt  in  1829,  and  he  died  in 
1835  at  the  age  of  sixty -nine.  From  wealth,  therefoi*e. 
he  was  reduced  to  want,  by  the  assistance  of  the  lawyei's 
and  the  patent  laws.  Colonel  Hawker  was  asked  to  write 
an  inscription  for  his  stone,  and  he  did  not  overstate  the 
merits  of  the  man  when  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"To  the  memory  of  Joseph  Manton,  who  died,  universiiliy  iv- 
gretted,  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1835,  aged  sixty-nine.  This 
hnml)le  Uiblet  is  placed  here  bv  his  atHicted  family,  merelv  to  mark 
where  are  deposited  his  mortal  remains.  But  one  everlasting  nu>ini- 
ment  to  his  unrivalled  genius  is  already  esUd^lished  in  every  quaittr 
of  the  globe,  by  his  celebrity  as  the  greatest  artist  in  firearms  that 
ever  the  world  produced ;  as  the  founder  and  father  of  the  inoderii 
gun  trade,  and  as  a  most  scientific  inventor  in  other  departnunts 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  the  sporting  world,  l>in 
for  the  good  of  his  King  and  country." 

In  making  various  attempts  to  get  an  authentic  portrait 
of  Joseph  Manton  we  wrote  to  his  .>uccessors  in  l)usines?, 
Manton  and  Son,  of  Calcutta.  We  append  their  reply, 
which  gives  some  interesting  details  going  to  confirm  our 
statement  that  the  majority  of  Manton's  guns  were  of  a 
bend  that  is  connnon  enouj^h  to-dav. 

Here  are  the  descriptions  and   measurements  of  some 
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ew  that  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Manton  and  Co.  of 
'alcutta  : — 

1.  A  flint  and  percussion  double  gun,  iiiuned  on  locks  "Joseph 
hmton,"  number  on  guard  11028.  Stub  twist  14-bore  29i  in. 
iirrels,  with  flat  top  rib.  The  stock  is  well  bent,  Ig  in.  at  comb 
nd  2j  in.  at  heel;  length  14i  in.,  and  the  gun  weighs  7 J  lbs.  The 
jcks  have  an  ingenious  arrangement  to  efiect  the  alteration  from 
int  to  percussion  or  rice  verm.  The  flash  pans  are  pivoted,  and 
irry  nipples  on  their  rear  faces.  They  can  be  secured  in  either  of 
leir  dual  positions  by  means  of  small  thumliscrews  passing  through 
leni  and  engiiging  on  the  pivots.  By  slackening  these  screws  and 
irning  the  flash-pan  pieces  about  one-eighth  of  a  circle  forward 
le  nipj)les  are  brought  into  position  to  be  struck  by  the  recessed 
Kjuldei-s  of  the  cocks.  The  touch-holes  and  vents  are  gold-lined, 
nd  the  gun  is  lightly  engraved  with  a  bold  scroll  ornament.  The 
t<H-k  is  well  tigured  and  of  good  grain.  The  barrels  of  this  gun  are 
<»t  named. 

2.  A  double  gim  by  Joseph  Manton,  No.  1020,  originally  flint 
nd  altered  to  percussion  by  new  pivoted  pieces  carrying  nipples 
L^placing  original  hammers,  and  new  cocks.  Stub  twist  20 -bore 
aiTcls,  80y'v  ii^-  in  length ;  named  on  top  rib,  "  Joseph  Manton, 
larv-le-Bone,  Park  House,  New  Road,  London."  Bend  of  stock, 
i;  in.-2|  in.:  length,  14^  in.  The  gun  weighs  5J  lbs.  The  butt 
f  sttM-k  is  thickened  towards  the  toe,  and  the  combs  of  cocks  are 
ery  short.     The  gim  handles  very  well  and  is  in  good  condition. 

:i.  A  double  gun,  named  on  top  rib,  "Joseph  Manton,  Hanover 
►<|iiare,  London  " :  on  lock  plates,  "  Joseph  Manton's  Patent " ;  number 
n  guard,  9027.  This  gim  was  probably  begun  on  as  a  flint  and 
Itertnl  to  percussion  in  course  of  manufacture.  The  cocks  are  flat, 
ith  blued  steel  let  in  noses.  The  nipples  are  set  in  rare  ends  of 
rec^ches,  but  the  lock  plates  are  cut  away  lus  for  flint.  Stub  twist 
5-gauge  barrels,  29^  in.  long;  bend  of  stock,  lh-2\  in.:  length  of 
tm-k,  14 J  in.:  weight  of  gmi,  6  lbs.  11  ozs.:  a  little  scroll  engi-aving 
n  lock  plates,  etc.  A  very  tine-grained,  well-tigiire<l  stock,  and  the 
im  is  in  very  good  condition. 

4.  A  pair  of  bar  lock  percussion  double  gims,  Xos.  899()-7,  named 
n  to])  rib,  "Joseph  Manton,  Hanover  S(|uare,  London";  on  lock 
lates.  "Joseph  Manton  Patent."  Stub  twist  barrels,  29|  in.  18-bore: 
»ngth  of  stocks,  l4iJ  in.;  bend  at  combs,  IJ  in.:  bend  at  heels,  2  in. 
i  little  bold  scroll  engraving  on  lock  plates;  a  trophy  of  open  book^ 
anners,  battle-axe,  etc.,  on  guard  and  top  of  break  oft*.  Plain  pattern 
(K-ks  with  rounded  noses.  A  very  neat-looking  pair  of  guns,  weight 
A  II >s.  each.     In  splendid  condition. 
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o.  A  pair  of  flint-lock  double  pistols,  named  on  lock  plate,  "Joseph 
Manton,  London,"  numbered  on  barrels  2055,  stub  twist  barrels,  9  in. 
long,  20-gauge,  heavy  for  ball,  very  finely  finished  locks  with  safety 
tops.  The  breeches  are  stamped  in  gold  "Joseph  Manton  Patent," 
and  ornamented  with  broad  gold  inlaid  lines.  The  touch  holes  are 
gold-lined.     In  perfect  order. 

In  sending  these  particulars  the  firm  add  some  inforina- 
tion  that  may  be  interesting,  as  the  last  page  of  Joseph 
Manton's  memoir. 

"  We  regret  we  have  no  likeness  of  the  late  Joseph  Manton.  nor 
of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Frederick  Manton,  who  was  sent  to  India  by  his 
uncle  to  start  the  firm  in  Calcutta.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain. 
Mr.  Fred.  Manton  arrived  in  Calcutta  about  1820,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle  all  the  books  connected  with  the  finn  of  Joseph  Mant(m 
were  sent  to  India,  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago  were  in  our  possession, 
but  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  white  ants.  The  most  valiiabl'' 
book  was  the  stock  book,  from  which  we  coidd  trace  for  whom  anv 
gim  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph  Manton  was  originally  made,  bnt 
even  this  has  been  destroyed.  We  now  have  in  our  possession  tli<* 
several  weapons  mentioned  in  the  enclosed  list.  These  (and  oth<^i's) 
were  also  sent  to  India  when  Mr.  Joseph  Manton  died.  We  have 
also  a  pair  of  flint  pistols,  fully  described  in  the  list:  these  were 
recently  presented  to  our  senior  partner  by  an  old  constituent.  All 
of  these  weapons  niust  be  of  considerable  value  at  the  present  day." 

The  business  of  Manton  and  Co.  was  purchased  l)y  Mr. 
William  Robert  Wallis  about  the  year  1847;  he  worked 
the  business  successfullv  until  his  retirement  from  India  in 
1878,  when  the  same  was  taken  over  and  is  now  worked 
by  his  sons.  The  firm  has  flourished,  and  has  held  the 
appointment  of  gunmakers  to  every  Viceroy  of  India,  and 
bears  the  highest  reputation  as  the  pioneer  gunmakers  in 
India.  In  18r)0  the  old  firm  of  Samuel  Xock,  of  Regent 
Circms,  was  purchased  l)y  Mr.  William  Robert  Wailis,  and 
the  goodwill  of  that  lousiness  is  also  the  property  of  tlie 
present  proprietors  of  Manton  and  Co. 

There  was  one  device  adopted  l)y  Joseph  Manton  that 
is  not  menticmed  in  any  of  the  guns  above  described.  This 
was  a  falling  catch  which  caught  a  slot  in  the  cocks  when 
the  gun   was   in  an  upright   position.      This   was   done  so 
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that  one  barrel  could  be  safelv  loaded  while  the  other 
stood  at  full  cock.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  arrange- 
ment preclude<l  the  possiliility  of  overhead  shots,  as  in 
that  {position  the  gun  cannot  be  fired.  \  Manton  weapon 
with  this  armngement  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Purdey. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Past  Masters — Joseph  Lang. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Lang  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
sportsmen  who  have  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  sport.  Joseph  Lang  was  one  of  the  first 
London  gunmakers  who  followed  Old  Joe  Manton  in  the 
field,  and  believed  in  practice  as  well  as  in  precept,  but  it  is 
not  because  of  his  sportsmanship  nor  his  gunmaking  that 
sportsmen  will  rememl)er  him,  but  because  he  was  the  foster- 
parent  of  the  modern  breechloader,  for  the  deadly  instru- 
ment was  a  French  invention,  and  was  onlv  forced  into 
favour  by  Lang  after  very  much  opposition.  But  Joseph 
Lany:  had  another  claim  to  memorv :  it  was  he  who  made 
the  lemon-and- white  pointer  fashionable.  Years  afterwards 
Mr.  Whitehouse,  of  Ipsley  Court,  Redditch,  took  up  the 
breed,  and  we  expect  still  has  some  of  them.  Possibly  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  Joseph  Lang  as  a  game-finder 
with  his  pointers  l)efore  we  tackle  the  business  of  the  gun. 
We  get  most  of  our  knowledge  of  Lang  from  his  own  letters, 
both  on  the  subject  of  dogs  and  guns.  It  is  necessary  to 
find  your  game  before  ycm  can  kill  it  ;  therefore,  wc  will 
consider  Lang  s  celebrated  letter  to  General  Hutchinson,  on 
the  i)et  subject  of  both  of  them,  l^efore  we  proceed  to  the 
sul)jeet  of  ginis.     He  begins  — 

"  7,  Hayniarket,  Jannarv,  1850. 

^'  Sir, — On  perusing  your  book  on  dog-breaking,  I  really  tind  little, 
it"  anything,  to  say  that  will  assist  vou  in  your  new  edition:  but  I 
must  observe  that  I  think  von  would  be  doincr  a  service  to  the 
eonnnunity  if  you  would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  improve  the  breed  ot 
jvjjnters :  or  rather  to  get  up  a  sort  of  connnittee  of  sportsmen 
(thoroui^^h  ju(l<^^es)  to  investigate  into  the  pedigree  of  dogs,  and  express 
their  opinion  of  the  make,  nose,  dural>ility,  etc.,  of  the  several  animals 
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il>iuitte(l  to  them  :  that  prizes  luiulit  be  awardetl,  or  stakes  hunted 
•r  :  and  l)ooks  kept  of  the  ptnliy^ee  of  the  several  competitors,  much 
I  the  same  way  as  such  matters  are  mana<;ed  with  greyhounds." 

That  we,  who  have  taken  j^art  in  so  many  *' stakes  hunted 
n\"  shouhl  be  engaged  in  reviewing  Lang  s  then  prophetic 
ropKsal  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be.  It  may  be  remarke<l 
lat  Lang's  idea  of  combining  a  judgment  of  appearance 
ith  a  trial  of  tield  (jualities  was  accomplislied  in  the  first 
Ai\  trial,  held  in  the  sixties  in  Bedfordshire,  in  association 
ith  a  dog  show  at  the  Agricidtural  Hall.  It  has  for  many 
?ars  lieen  our  opiniim  that  if  this  system  had  been  persisted 
I  no  distinct  classes  of  show  animals  wouhl  ever  first  have 
.*giuled  unwary  shooters,  and  afterwards  <lisgusted  them. 
Te  do  not  attinn  that  <lriving  would  never  have  come  in, 
?eause  that  would  be  clearly  absurd,  and  w(mld  ai'gue  a 
ant  of  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  game  and  re<iuirements 
f  shooters :  but  we  do  say  that  l)ut  for  the  show  dog,  as 
istinct  from  the  working  and  field-trial  dog,  there  would 
ave  been  much  less  monotonous  walking  in  line,  and  many 
nsuitable  moors  and  manors  would  not  now  have  been 
iven  over  to  bad  driving.  There  never  was  a  dog-show 
ointer  or  setter  who  could  not  claim  a  distant  ccmnection 

ith   some   field-trialer,  an    unfortunate  fact   that    enableil 

» 

nscrupuhms  sellers  to  get  all  off '*  as  fiehl-trial  blood,"  to 
lie  (legi-iKlation  of  all.  We  never  met  the  sportsman  who  had 
ot  had  his  exj)eriences  of  '*  fiehl-trial  dogs,"  and  gcnemlly 
liev  were  most  unfavcmmble.  It  was  of  no  use  investi- 
ating.  **()nce  caught  twice  shy"  applied  in  most  cases,  and 
riving  was  the  almost  unfailing  outctmie  of  an  experience  of 
field-trial  (h)gs"  <lirect  from  the  showman's  travelling 
askets.     Lang  s  letter  continues — 

'•  It  is  of  no  couseiiuence  how  fast  a  d')g  travels  who  is  wanted  for 
le  moors,  or  how  wide  he  ranges :  hut  such  a  dog  would  be  worse 
lian  useless  in  the  south,  and  in  all  small  enclosures.  1  feel  assured 
liat  flogs  which  are  tirst-mte  on  grouse  are  not  titted  for  partridge. 
ly  experiemre  tells  me  that  not  one  dog  in  twenty  is  worth  keeping — 
liat  the  generality  do  far  more  hann  than  good — this  I  see  almost 
rer\*  (lav  that  I  am  out.  Tliere  seem  to  be  nowadays  no  recojniised 
loroughbred  pointers  but  those  obtaine<l  from  one  or  two  kennels 

1; 
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in  Yorlvshiro.  1  have  shot  over  many  north-country  dogs,  but  found 
there  was  too  much  of  the  foxhound  blood  in  them  for  the  south— 
they  are  too  high-couraged,  and  range  much  too  far.  After  the  tirst 
f  jrtnight  of  partridge  shooting  you  want  quiet,  close  rangers,  who  ^ill 
never  move  until  told.  In  the  tuniip-tields  in  Norfolk  you  will  get 
among  lots  of  birds,  and  you  may  then  till  your  bag  any  day,  provided 
you  can  hunt  the  field  in  perfect  quiet ;  but  Avith  a  rattling,  blustering 
dog  you  will  hardly  get  a  shot,  yet  you  want  a  dog  that  shall  be  neither 
too  large  nor  too  heavy." 

This  is  all  very  interesting,  it  represents  the  majority  of 
opinions.  It  represented  Joe  Manton's  opinion  in  opposition 
t'j  Colonel  Peter  Hawkers.  Lang  thought  that  Colonel 
Hutchinson  was  wrong  in  siiying  that  dog-breaking  did  not 
reipiire  nuich  experience.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he 
was  right  as  applied  to  his  own  methods,  that  he,  at  am 
rate,  had  not  had  experience  enough  to  find  out  that  a  dog 
can  ))e  )jroken  to  range  fast  and  wide  or  close  and  slow  as 
circumstances  recpiire.  Yet  this  is  a  fact  beyond  (luestion. 
Many  a  time  we  have  done  it  ourselves,  often  with  dogs 
that,  when  they  reached  the  field  trials  in  spring,  covered 
much  more  space  with  their  legs  than  the  judges  believed  it 
possible  luul  )jeen  tried  with  their  noses.  Yet  such  was  not 
the  case.  It  is  easy  to  break  dogs  to  range  to  order,  but 
when  that  has  been  learnt,  when  once  the  dog  has  become 
aware  that  he  is  to  go  where  you  want  him  to,  that  when 
ordered  he  is  to  ))eat  that  )>it  of  bad-looking,  parched-np, 
and  covertless  ground,  in  preference  to  the  nice  lying.  (»tt 
which  a  scent  is  blowing  from  the  far-off  corner  of  the  field : 
when  he  has  learnt  this,  he  has  also  learnt,  for  a  certainty, 
that  he  is  not  to  leave  game  l)ehind  him  for  the  siike  of 
getting  (luickly  to  better  covert.  Then  it  is  that  it  )>econies 
wisdom  to  trust  him  implicitly,  and  when  interference  with 
his  range  sliould  not  l)e  lightly  indulged  by  fiekl-trial  judges, 
young  shoot'^rs,  or  Scotch  keepers,  whose  estimate  of  a  dog's 
capacity  may  l)e  ninety  i)ei'  cent,  below  the  form  they  see 
before  them  for  the  first  time,  and  cannot  understand.  In  opj^o- 
sition  to  I.ang,  we  would  say  that  no  dog  ever  went  too  fast, 
anywhere,  that  neither  missed  game  nor  Hushed  it.  It  is  tnu' 
tliat  high-couraged  dogs  re([uire  an  education  in  turnips,  lonj: 
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»r  sli;)rt  as  the  case  may  ))e.  We  have  tauj^ht  the  highest - 
•oiii-aged  ones  to  creep  in  them,  with  silent  feet  and  still 
itern,  but  the  finest,  most  killing  work  we  ever  saw  done  in 
urnip  fields  has  not  been  done  l^y  creeping.  Still,  in  one 
•espect  Joseph  Lang  was  partially  right.  There  are  some 
iust  dogs  that  cannot  be  silent  in  turnips  whatever  their 
Mlucation.  But  we  should  not  necessarily  call  these  groase 
logs. 

It  is  no  dictum  of  ours,  but  was  written  l)efore  Hawker, 
Foe  Manton,  or  Lang,  that  the  setter's  foot  shoidd  l)e  silent. 
VV"e  may  add  that  his  breathing  should  be  silent  also.  In 
mr  view  a  blundering,  rushing  dog  in  turnips  is  a  blundering 
log  anywhere.  That  turnips  are  the  most  severe  of  all  tests 
for  a  pointer,  or  setter,  or  retriever  is  certain  :  but  the  dogs 
that  can  do  them  fast,  (luickly  (not  synonymous  tenns)  and 
■iilently,  are  fit  for  any  moors  on  which  drinng,  for  many 
j:enen\tions,  has  left  the  gi'ouse  confiding  enough  to  stop 
in  the  same  parish  with  either  dog  or  shooter.  Lang  found 
that  his  close  rangers,  with  which  he  did  good  work  in 
Vorkshire,  were  no  use  in  the  fiehls.  So  that,  even  cm  his 
showing,  close  ranging  does  not  always  charm  the  birds  into 
L-lose-lying. 

*  Xot  one  dog  in  fifty  of  the  many  I  see  pro]x?rly  hunts  his  ground. 
The  reason  is  this.  The  keepei-s  in  the  north — yet  none  understand 
their  duties  K^tter — take  out  a  lot  of  dogs  along  with  an  old  one  ;  ofi 
they  all  start  like  oiled  lightning — some  one  way,  the  othei*s  just  the 
contrnr}* :  one  gets  a  point,  they  all  drop  and  stop.     The  keepers  say. 

Is  not  that  U^autiful  '{ ' — '  is  it  not  a  picture  for  Lmdseer  V  I  have 
followed  the  party  on  the  moors  over  the  selfsame  ground  a  dozen 
times,  and  obtained  with  mv  bnu-e  of  close  ranic<^'i*s  and  TOod  finders 
double  the  number  of  shots  that  they  did,  and  three  times  the  amount 
of  game  :  for  I  was  walking  at  my  ease,  and  giving  my  dogs  time  to 
make  out  the  hirds — whieh  is  verv  essential  in  the  middle  of  the  dav 
when  there  is  a  scorching  sun. 

*  I  rt»colleit  one  instance  in  particular.  Some  years  ago  I  had  just 
iirrivi.»d  at  the  top  of  a  very  stifi*  hill  on  the  Bmdford  Moors  (in 
Vorkshiiv),  and  was  making  for  a  certain  spring  where  1  had  forwarded 
my  luncheon,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  anununition,  when  1  si\w,  inuiie- 
diately  U»ff)re  me,  two  gentlemen  with  their  keepers,  and  four  very 
g(XKl  looking  setters,  hunting  the  precise  ground  I  had  to  take  to  get 
to  my  point — abf)Ut  a  mile  ofi".     I  therefore  sat  down  for  a  quarter  of 

r  1 
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ail  hour  to  let  them  get  well  ahead.  They  found  several  straggliii^,' 
birds;  but  there  was  such  a  noise  from  the  keepers  rating  and  hallooing 
to  the  dogs  that,  although  they  got  five  or  six  shots,  they  only  bagged 
one  brace  of  birds.  When  they  reached  the  spring,  they  observed  me 
coming  over  the  very  ground  they  had  beat  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before.  I  got  ten  shots,  ever}^  one  to  points,  and  killed  nine  birds. 
I  was  highly  complimented  on  the  beautiful,  quiet  style  of  my  dogs, 
etc.,  and  was  ottered  a  goblet  of  as  tine  old  sherry  as  man  ever  drank  1 
need  not  observe  that  1  much  relished  it  after  my  mornings  walk. 
The  gentlemen  said  that  if  I  felt  disposed  to  take  the  dogs  to  the 
Tontine  Inn,  Shettield,  when  I  had  done  w^ith  them,  I  should  find 
fifty  guineas  there  awaiting  me ;  but  I  declined  the  otter,  as  on  several 
occasions  I  had  repented  having  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  a  long 
price  for  tavourite  dogs.  The  brace  I  refused  to  sell  were  young 
setters,  bred  by  Tom  Cruddas,  keeper  to  —  Bowes,  Esq.,  near  Bamanl 
Castle,  Durham.  1  subsequently  found  them  very  unfitted  for  the 
style  of  work  required  in  small  fields  and  inditterent  stubble,  and  I  was 
well  beaten  in  a  trial  with  them  against  a  brace  of  Russian  setters.  1 
•  ftcrwards  procured  the  latter  by  exchanging  my  Englishmen  for 
them.  For  two  years  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  foreigners,  and 
bred  some  puppies  from  them ;  they  did  not,  however,  turn  out  to  my 
SiXtisfaction.  I  then  tried  a  cross  with  some  of  the  best  dogs  I  could 
get  in  England  and  from  Russia,  but  could  never  obtain  any  so  good 
as  the  original  stock.  I  have  now  got  into  a  breed  of  red-and-white 
pointers  from  the  splendid  stock  of  the  late  Sir  Harrj^  Goodrich,  and 
manv  another  hundred  head  of  tjanie  should  1  hive  killed — and  in 
much  greater  comfort  and  ti'mper  should  1  have  shot — had  1  possessed 
so  ])erfect  a  breed  twenty  years  ago.*' 

In  the  last  paragraph  the  allusion  is  to  the  lenum-and- 
white  pointers.  These  it  is  evident  that  Lang  thought  had 
not  got  too  much  of  that  foxhound  Idood  that  he  condemned. 
He  has  a  modern  imitator,  for  Mr.  W,  Arkwright,  of  Sutton 
Scarsdale,  still  believes  there  is  too  niuch  foxhound  in  the 
average  j)oiiiter,  Init  he  would  probably  uot  go  so  far  as 
Lang  in  wishing  to  tame  the  range  of  the  pointer  as  well  as 
to  eliminate  the  foxhound  blood.  The  ^^Titer  of  this  letter 
continues  thus:  — 

"  As  a  proof  of  what  can  be  done  with  dogs,  1  will  mention  that  I 
broke  in  a  s])aniel  to  hunt  (with  my  setters)  in  the  open  jis  well  as  in 
cover,  and  made  him  '  point,'  '  back;  and  '  drop  to  charge,'  as  perfectly 
as  anv  doof  vou  ever  saw  :    and  he  would,  when  ordered,  retrieve  his 

ft/  vD         ft.-  ' 

game;  the  setter,  meanwhile,  never  moving  until  desired.     I  shot  over 
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them  for  years.  They  were  a  very  kilHng  pair,  but  had  not  a  sporting 
look.  In  September,  '88,  I  took  them  with  me  to  an  excellent 
sportsman.  Sir  Richard  Sutton.  The  old  Squire  Osbakliston  was 
tfiere.  Thev  were  both  much  pleased  with  the  dozs.  Bv  lettinii:  mv 
pr^or  pet  '  Dash '  run  about,  he  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Of  course  I  lost  him. 

"  Speaking  of  spaniels,  I  must  say  I  think  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
clogs  that  retrieves  birds  so  well  in  thick  turnips,  where  so  much  dead 
and  wounded  game  is  frequently  left  unbagged.  With  *  Dash '  1 
siddoni  lost  a  feather  in  the  strongest  turnips  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
da>' ;  but  I  now  rarely  go  out  with  sportsmen  but  that  I  see  two  or 
three  birds  lost — sometimes  more — from  what  are  said  to  be  the  best 
breed  of  retrievers  in  the  countrv.  The  constant  loss  of  wounded 
birds  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  Norfolk  shooting,  where,  without 
(loiibt,  the  tinest  shooting  in  England  is  to  be  obtained.  Gentlemen  there 
go  out,  some  four,  live,  or  six  in  a  line,  with  only  one  or  two  retrievers, 
and  a  man  to  each  to  pick  up  the  killed  game.  The  sportsmen  never 
stop  to  load,  for  each  has  generally  a  man  by  his  side  with  a  spare 
gun  ready  charged.  If  a  bird  is  winged,  or  a  hare  wounded,  the  dogs 
go  in  at  once  to  fetch  it.  Were  the  sportsnipen  to  divide  into  distini^t 
parties,  each  {mrty  taking  one  or  two  steady,  close-ranging  dogs,  what 
much  more  true  sport  and  pleasure  they  would  have  I — and  kill,  t(  o, 
quite  as  much  game." 

What  a  change  has  come  over  the  county  since  these 
lines  were  written.  The  walking  up  in  Noifolk  has  given 
place  to  driving;  the  pointer  and  setter  in  less-favoured 
districts  has  given  place  to  walking  in  long  line,  and  the 
spaniel  is  a  fashionable  retriever,  an<l  a  sporting- looking  one, 
too,  in  our  opinion,  },e.,  wlien  he  brings  in  two  l)irds  for 
every  one  the  aristocratic,  satin-coated  dog-show  retriever 
brings  to  hand.  The  late  Sir  F.  Milbank  was  a  l)eliever  in 
spaniels,  as  retrievers,  for  driven  grouse. 

As  a  retriever  the  spaniel  is  at  home  in  the  drive,  but 
is  hardly  in  place  either  on  a  grouse  moor,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  or  in  cover.  In  the  former  case  your  pointers  and 
setters  will  possibly  retrieve,  and  in  the  latter  the  sjmniel  is  too 
excitable  to  be  as  trustworthy  as,  sav,  the  retrievers  l)red  in, 
and  particular  to,  the  county ;  and  there  generally  are  such 
capable  of  taking  the  shine  out  of  all  the  dog-show  aspimnts. 

**  You  ask  me  wherein  T  differ  from  vou  in  what  vou  have  written :' 

%■■  • 

( *ertainly  in  very  little — and  I  have  sent  several  gentlemen  to  Muniiy's 
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for  copies  of  your  book ;  but  in  page  8  you  say  that  *  dog-breaking 
does  not  require  much  experience.'  There  1  cannot  agree  with  you— 
for  how  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  who  understand  it?  Not  one  keeper 
or  gentleman  in  a  thousand,  in  my  opinion.  The  reason  is  that  thev 
have  not  sufficient  practice  and  experience." 

To  tliis  remark  al^out  long  experience  Colonel  Hutchinson 
added  this  footnote  : — "  The  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
they  have  not  l)een  properly  taught — how  to  teach."  We 
agi'ee  with  that.  The  first  dog  we  ever  broke  taught  himself, 
and  very  well  too.  The  next,  not  being  quite  of  such  an 
accommodating  disposition — the  two  not  being  as  like  u 
two  peas  in  a  pod — we  broke  and  spoiled.  After  this  we 
discovered  that  it  was  very  easy  to  teach  a  dog  what  he 
ought  to  learn,  but  that  it  was  quite  as  easy  to  teach  him 
what  he  ought  not  to  know,  and  that,  having  accomplished 
the  latter  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  pupil,  it  became  a 
fearful  job  to  unteach  again,  and  prepare  the,  no  longer 
virgin,  soil  for  futm'e  cultivation.  The  principle  that  we 
adopted  with  great  success  in  later  years,  whether  we 
were  breaking  retriever,  setter,  or  any  other  dog,  was  this: 
Never  let  your  dog  do  wrong.  It  sounds  very  simple,  and 
it  is  as  simple  in  practice  as  in  language;  but  then,  a*s  Colonel 
Hutchinson  remarks,  you  have  to  be  taught — how  to  teach, 
and  experience  is  an  everlasting  schoolmaster,  so  that  it  is 
l)etter  to  go  to  another.  We  were  greatly  assisted  by 
Colonel  Hutchinson  cmrselves,  but  not  until  experience  as  a 
schoolmaster  had  l)ec()me  rather  a  luiisance.  Lang  con- 
tinues :  - 

"In  another  point  I  ditter  from  you.  I  have  scvn  some  of  the 
hest  ran<i^ers  I  ever  shot  over  made  by  being  allowed  to  follow  their 
mother  into  the  field,  or  some  very  old  dog — what  some  j)eople  would 
term  a  worn-out  potterer.  But  I  think  it  a  yet  better  plan  to  atuicli 
a  lay  cord  of  idx)ut  forty  yards  in  length  to  the  collar  of  the  young 
dog,  and  let  a  man  or  boy  hold  the  other  end.  You  will  give  a  shyhi 
whistle  when  he  gets  to  the  extremity  of  his  range,  and  a  wave  of  the 
hand  to  turn  him  forward  or  back.  Bv  such  means  I  have  seen  doff^. 
with  a  few  days'  (*onstaut  shooting,  madt*  jx^rfect  in  that — the  most 
essential  thing  in  all  doijf-breaking.*' 

Here  is  a  difterence  of  opinion  about  the  best  method  of 
entering  a  pointer  and  setter,  in  which  neither  is  altogether 
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right  or  wrong.  Colonel  Hutchinson  does  not  approve  (jf 
the  old  dog  for  a  coach,  and  Lang,  with  his  leaning  to  a  close 
ranger,  does.  The  fault  of  dogs  so  entered  is  that  they  will 
be  inclined  to  follow,  and  not  to  hunt  independently.  This 
is  a  most  material  consideration,  Init  so  much  depends  on 
the  individuals.  It  is  impossible  to  make  some  dogs  follow, 
whereas  a  little  diffidence  is,  in  these,  possibly  an  advantage. 
The  general  rule  is  that  if  the  young  one  has  more  •  capacity 
— more  nose  and  pace — than  the  old  one,  no  sort  of  coaching 
will  damage  his  independence  ;  whereas  if  he  learns  to  trust 
to  his  mother's  nose,  and  he  will  do  so  if  he  has  a  worse,  he 
will  never  find  out  how  to  use  the  little  nose  he  does 
possess.     Joseph  Lang  continues  to  lecture  the  Colonel : — 

*•  I  observe  you  condemn  the  cheek-collar  in  fofo,  I  think  you  are 
wrong.  I  have  seen  dogs  cured  by  it  who  would  not  drop  to  shot,  but 
would  perpetually  rush  in,  especially  if  a  wounded  bird  was  fluttering 
near  them,  and  who  have  been  most  unmercifully  licked,  to  no  useful 
purpose.  I  recollect  orders  being  given  to  destroy  a  dog  that  had 
appeared  utterly  incorrigible.  As  he  was  a  beautiful  '  finder,'  I  begged 
that  he  might  be  allowed  one  more  trial.  I  sent  to  town  for  a  check- 
ooUar,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  pulled  head  over  heels  half-a-dozen 
times.  He  then  found  out  what  he  was  punished  for,  squatted  down 
accordingly,  and  never  afterwards  attempted  to  rush  forward,  unless 
he  was  over- fresh.  You  speak  of  hares  not  annoying  yoiu*  dogs  in 
Scotland.  I  have  been  sadly  annoyed  by  them  when  grouse-shooting 
there.  In  one  part,  from  hares  jumping  up  every  five  minutes,  1  had 
great  difficulty  in  restraining  my  dogs  from  chasing;  and  on  this 
occasion  I  found  the  check-collar  quite  a  blessing — for  had  I  used  the 
whip  I  should  have  been  thrown  off  my  shooting,  and  the  noise  would 
have  disturbed  the  birds.  I  had  at  the  time  two  of  the  best  shots  in 
England  shooting  against  me,  and  1  should  certainly  have  been  beaten 
had  I  not  been  so  prudent  as  to  take  out  the  collar." 

We  would  neither  condenm  the  mild  nor  the  severe  spike 
collar,  and  agree,  therefore,  with  Lang.  There  are  excei)tions 
to  everj"  rule,  and  to  this  one,  where  the  severe  treatment 
saves  a  world  of  trouble,  and  torture  to  the  dog  also. 

If  we  read  between  the  lines  we  see  that  Langs  dogs 
were  not  over  well  broken  after  all,  for  if  thev  would  chase 
hares  thev  had  not  learnt  the  ABC  of  the  work.  The 
only  difficulty  we    ever   knew  with  Scotch  hares  was  that 
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some  dogs  would  hunt  the  Hue  of  them,  not  a.s  in  chasing 
Imt  as  looking  for  the  body  scent  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  point.  This  is  annoying,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
the  h)ss  of  time  entailed,  but  it  is  overcome  when  it  is 
ex{)erienced  by  the  simple  expedient  of  turning  down  hill 
or  down  wind.  In  the  former  case  the  hares  run  back 
after  a  short  circle  romid,  and  in  the  latter  the  scent  is 
not  to  be  had  from  the  direction  in  which  you  are  beating, 
and  it  is  permissil)le  to  call  off  a  dog  that  appears  to  have 
scent  on  gi-ound  that  he  has  already  made  good  and  passed 
by.  Lang  then  (|uotes  an  experience  to  show  that  without 
vice  dogs  may  go  wrong  in  strange  hands,  and  it  is  one 
every  experienced  sportsman  can  match. 

"  I  remember  selling  to  a  young  officer  a  lirace  of  my  puppies,  or 

rather  young  dogs  (for  they  were  eighteen  months  old),  for  twenty-tiv<* 

guineas.     They  were  well  broken,  but  had  not  been  shot  over.    H<* 

had  not  been  an  hour  on  the  moor  before  up  started  one  of  the  small 

Scotch  sheep.      Both  the  dogs  gave  chase,  and  on  their  return  the 

keeper  was  directed  to  give  them  a  good  dressing.      One  of  them 

would  not  hunt  for  them  again,  and  became  so  timid  that  the  officer 

desired  the  keeper  to  get  rid  of  it.     It  was  given  to  a  gentleman  in  the 

neiiJfhl)ourhoo(l,  who  knew  he  could  not  be  far  away  in  accepting  it.  as 

it  had  been  bred  and  sold  l>v  me.     He  took  it  out  a  few  times,  and 

soon  found  out  its  value.     The  other  dog  the  ofticer  sold  for   £10,  and 

then  wrote  a  verv  ani^n-v  letter  to  me.  <omi)lainint^  of  mv  haviu«f  .sold 

him  such  a  brace  as  well-broken.     A  fortni]L(ht  after  this  he  invited  the 

gentleman  who  had  become  possessor  of  the  shy  puppy  to  come  and 

shoot  with  him.     The  gentleman  made  his  appearance  with,  what  he 

termed,  his  '  shy  friend.'     After  many  protestations  against  taking  out 

such  a  brute,  it  was  ageeed  that  it  should  Ix^  done  on  the  gentleman  > 

ottering  to  bet  £5   that  his  '  shy  friend '  would  get  more  points  than 

eitlier  the  dogs    they  proposed  hunting:    and    another    £5    that  he 

j.hould  prove  himself  the  best  broken  of  the  dogs,  and  never  durinL' 

the  whole  day  offer  to  (^hase  hare  or  sheep.     The  bets  were  not  made. 

but  to  show  vou  the  esteem  in  which  his  late  master  afterwards  held 

the  animal,  he  ottered  tiftv  guineas  to  j^^et  her  back,  but  the  monev  was 

refused.     His  brother  also  turned  out  a  magnificent  dog — so  nuich  iVr 

want  of  patience." 

After  this  Lang  has  scmiething  to  say  in  the  vein  of 
every  old-time  sportsman,  each  of  wlnmi  possessed  the  lK\^t 
<it)t'  in   England,  as  is  well  known   to   evervhodv.      It  is  a 
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Tond  belief  that  we  can  forgive  Lang,  for  we  have  known 
it  to  exist  even  after  tlie  test  of  competition,  and,  stranger 
•itill,  after  defeat  too. 

"  It  is  just  possible  that  all  I  have  written  may  be  of  no  use — but 
ihould  you  find  it  of  any,  it  is  quite  at  your  service.  Since  I  last  sa>v 
yow  I  have  had  many  more  opportunities  of  observing  the  extraor- 
linary  nose  of  the  dog  I  showed  you — a  quality  in  which  1  fancy 
:brtv-nine  out  of  tiftv  dosrs  arc  deficient.  I  sent  him  down  to  Hickfield 
Place,  Hants,  for  the  Speaker,  who  is  an  excellent  sportsman,  to  use 
for  a  few  times  to  see  if  he  was  not  superior  to  his  dogs.  He  returned 
:he  dog  with  a  very  handsome  basket  of  game,  saying  he  was  one  of 
:he  finest  dogs  he  had  ever  seen  hunted,  and  he  begged  me  to  get  him 
I  brace  of  the  same  kind  against  next  season,  stating  that  the  price 
i^'ould  be  no  consideration  if  they  proved  as  good  as  mine.  I  have 
:ried  him  against  many  other  old  dogs,  said  to  be  *the  best  in 
England,'  but  not  one  of  them  had  a  shadow  of  chance  against  him. 
[  have  refused  a  very  long  price  for  him.  For  beauty,  style,  synmietry, 
nose,  durability,  and  good  temper  (a  great  thing),  none  can  beat  him. 
I  should  like  to  increase  his  breed  for  the  sake  of  the  shooting  com- 
munity :  yet  I  have  no  wish  to  keep  him  publicly  as  a  sire,  nor  to 
send  him  away.  I  think  I  should  be  doing  a  general  benefit  if  I  gave 
it  out  that  his  services  could  be  obtained  for  three  guineas,  and  that 
the  sums  thus  obtained  were  to  be  set  aside  as  a  prize  for  the  best  dog, 
to  be  contended  for  by  competitors  who  should  give  £3  or  £5  each. 
Something  of  this  kind  could,  1  think,  be  managed,  and  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  improve  our  breed  of  pointers.  I  bought  a  bitch 
with  the  view  of  getting  some  pups  by  him.  She  had  nine,  but 
not  one  like  the  father,  grandfather,  or  great-grandfather — so  I  sold 
her,  puppies  and  all.  I  have  just  purchased  another;  she  comes  of  an 
excellent  stock,  and  has  good  shape.  I  shall  see  what  luck  I  hav(,' 
with  her.     She  is  a  far  more  likely  dam. 

"  1  should  have  written  to  you  long  ago,  had  I  not  expected  to 
meet  the  person  I  term  my  Yorkshire  breeder.  He  is  fhr  hfsf  hreah^r 
I  ever  stiiv,  and  a  man  you  can  depend  upon.  He  and  his  father,  for 
sixty  years,  have  borne  as  high  a  character  for  honesty  as  for  excellence 
in  breaking.  Many  a  time  has  he  contended,  and  always  come  off 
Wctor,  against  Mr.  Edge's  dogs — a  good  trial  kennel,  but  the  breed 
have  savage  dispositions,  bad  tempers,  and  are  very  unmanageable 
when  vouncr.  I  have  tried  manv  of  them  mvself.  and  have  no  faith  in 
them." 

It  is  curious  to  ()l)serve  that  the  very  breed  of  pointer 
Lang  praises  so  highly  in  this  letter  were  all  descended  from 
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Ediife's  blood.  Mr.  Whitehouse's  celebrated  lemon-and-wliito 
dog  Hamlet  was  descended  from  this  liver-and-white  kennel 
through  Lang  s  lemon-and-vvhite  strain. 

'  On  the  moors,  when  the  work  is  excessively  fatiguing,  and  plomy 
of  water  is  generally  to  be  found,  you  may  with  advantage  cniplov 
.setters :  but  in  a  hot  September,  in  England,  when  no  water  could  be 
procured,  I  have  known  some  of  the  best  setters  I  ever  saw  do  nothing 
but  put  up  the  birds.  In  midday,  when  there  was  but  httle  s<-eni. 
their  nasal  organs  seemed  quite  to  fail  them,  and,  being  fast,  they 
c.onstantlv  ran  into  covevs  bi^fore  thev  could  stop  themselves. 

"  I  was  once  asked  to  be  umpire  in  a  match  between  a  pointer  and 
a  setter.  It  was  to  be  decided  by  which  of  the  dogs  got  most  points  in 
the  day.  As  this  was  the  agre3ment,  I  was  obliged  to  abide  by  it  an  1 
decide  accordingly :  but  that  is  not  the  test  by  which  the  superiority 
of  dogs  ought  to  be  determined.  I  presume  what  is  really  wanti*d  in 
a  dog  is  aspfulncf<s  to  Irix  masft^r  in  killing  (juine.  If  so,  that  dog 
ought  to  be  considered  best  which  gets  his  master  most  shots  within  a 
rise  not  exceeding  forty  yards.  The  setter  being  faster,  and  taking  a 
much  wider  range,  got  by  far  the  most  })oints,  therefore  I  was  com- 
pelled to  award  him  the  prize;  but  the  jx)inter  made  twenty-two 
points,  to  which  the  party  got  twenty-one  shots.  The  setter  got  thirty 
points,  but  only  sixteen  of  them  could  Ix?  shot  to,  and  he  put  up 
thrice  as  manv  birds  as  the  pointer.     I  could  mention  twentv  other 

«.'  I,  ^ 

similar  instances  of  trials  between  pointers  and  setters,  but  1  should 
till  half  a  dozen  more  sheets,  and  not  interest  von.  It  is  *j:ettin^  dark, 
so  1  will  conclude  inv  \o\\\i  varn." 

We  have  little  to  sav  about  the  difference,  constitutional 
or  educational,  between  pointers  and  setters.  Langs  re- 
marks do  not  apply  to  the  present  state  of  shooting,  and  tho 
<litferences  do  not  exist  between  high-bred  dogs  of  the  two 
1)ree(ls.  That  there  are  pointers  that  can  stand  cold  eiiiially 
to  the  fine-coated  modern  setters  there  is  no  (loul>t.  More- 
over, even  if  it  were  not  so,  we  use  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  in  the  depth  of  winter,  so  that  this  difference  does  not 
count.  Then  we  do  not  believe  the  modern  setter  recjaires 
more  water  than  the  pointer,  and  we  know  that  he  can  find 
game  at  all  periods  of  the  day.  There  are  good  and  hid  of 
both  breeds,  the  latter  vastly  in  the  majority,  and  the 
greatest  variation  of  all  exists,  not  1)etween  the  slug  and  the 
high   ranger,  but   betw(»en   the   various  olfactory   powei*s  of 
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the  animals.     It  would  be  an  extraordinary  dittercnce  were 

one  animal  to  travel  only  six  miles  an  hour  and  another 

thirty  miles  an  hour,  the  one  being  fiye  times  as  fast  as  the 

other.     We  do  not  think  such  differences  exist,  yet  it  is  no 

unconnnon  thing  to  see  one  dog  find  birds  at  100  yards,  and 

another,  of  exactly  the  same  breed,  not  only  unable  to  smell 

them  at  twenty  yards  (one-fifth  of  the  distance),  but  unable 

to  smell  them  at  all.      Many  a   time,  as   even   field   trial 

reports  sho^y,  the  dog  that  should  have  backed  goes  in  and 

tumbles  oyer  the  binis  to  his  own  surprise.     Yet  we  do  not 

expect  the  greatest  ihtferences  that  do  exist — that  is,  both 

extremes — to   be   found   at    field    trials,    for    it   is   usually 

supposed  that  the  picks  of  each  kennel  are  to  be  seen  there. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Lang's  test  of  usefulness  will  hold 

water  judged  l)y  the  Hght  of  his  condemnation  of  walking  uj) 

the  game  in  line.     Taken  literally,  Lang's  words  presuppose 

that  a  man  cannot  take  dogs  out  when  they  are  best  left  at 

hrmie,   which  is  nonsense.      If  the  dog  is  only  wanted  to 

point  birds  within  shot,  and  never  to  range  more  than  forty 

yards  from  his  master,  a  spaniel  will  do  the  work,  and  the 

setter's,  as  well  as  the  pointer's,  business  is  gone.      In  the 

case  instanced  of  a   bad    setter   (bad   l)ecause   he   flushed 

numbers  of  birds),   the  pointer  may  have  been  the  better 

dog,  but  eliminate  the  flushing,  and  it  might  be  said  that 

what  the  pointer  found  would  probably  have  been  flushed  by 

the  giuis,  and  what  the  setter  found  required  hunting  for. 

It  is  a  test  that  would  be  very  excellent  if  it   could  be 

properly  applied.      It  only  has  one  fault.      It  does  not  act 

well  in  practice.      For  instance,  the  best  pointer  or  setter 

under  such  circumstances  of  trial  would  be  a  good  retriever 

who  was  taught  to  point  from  his  position  at  heel.     Such  an 

one  we  have  had,  but  we  never  relied  upon  him  to  find  the 

game.     It  is  a  test  that  could  only  fairly  apply  l^etween  tw<) 

dogs  having  similar  range  and  equal  pace. 

It  is  extraordinary  but  trae  that  it  never  seemed  to 
strike  either  of  these  celebrated  dog-breakers  that  high 
ranging  dogs  ccmld  be  taught  to  range  close  and  carefully  h\ 
order,  and  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  have  dogs  that 
can  do  the  moors  or  the  turnips  ecjually  well. 
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But,  after  all,  Lang  s  compamtive  remarks  were  somewha: 
elenientarv.  He  does  not  even  tell  us  what  breed  of  setters 
he  alludes  to.  To-dav  the  differences  in  the  three  breeds  of 
setters  are  far  gi^eater  than  those  that  exist  between  the 
modern  high-):)red  pointer  and  English  setter.  The  Irish 
setter  has  **  come  on"  wonderfully  of  late  years,  and  he  is 
now  a  creditable  op})onent  at  field  trials.  There  always 
haye  been  isolated  instances  of  first-rate  Irish  settei's,  hut 
the  majority  of  them  are  headstrong  dogs,  with  poor  nose 
and  low  carriage.  A  really  good  one  is  as  valuable  as  he 
was,  until  lately,  exceptional.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
so-called  (lordon,  ij\,  the  black-and-tan  dog  show  animal,  is 
a  slug,  as  self-willed  as  the  Irish,  without  their  redeeniinj; 
virtues  of  gi'ace,  courage,  and  action.  The  Gordon  setter 
originally  was  as  often  red-and-white  as  l)lack-white-and-tan; 
he  was  never  black-and-tan,  until  after  the  death  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Gordon,  vet  a  variety  that  bears  his  name 
has  been  evolved  out  of  dog  shows  by  the  assi^>t- 
ance  of  the  bloodhound  and  the  collie  and  the  Irish 
setter. 

We  have  an  easier  task  when  we  have  to  deal  with  \j\xs% 
as  the  pioneer  of  the  breech-loader.  Many  of  his  theories 
were  wrong.  His  view  that  the  recoil  was  less,  for  instance, 
shared  by  that  excellent  sportsman,  ''  An  Old  Sherkarrv/' 
and  also  their  view  that  the  breech-loader  shot  harder,  were 
both  afterwards  found  to  be  wrong.  But  their  views  were 
also  challenged  on  the  score  of  safety  and  cleanliness,  and 
time  has  shown  that  there  was  no  more  comparison  in  this 
respect  than  there  is  between  the  simplicity  of  loading  a 
modern  ejector  and  an  old  muzzle-loader  But  the  ciu- 
respondence  that  raged  at  that  time  has  some  points  of 
great  interest,  and  we  therefore  (juote  three  letters  of  the 
date  of  1H57  to  show  what  was  the  general  opinion,  and  also 
what  were  the  difficulties  and  prejudices  that  had  to  he 
overcome  by  Lang.  In  one  of  these  letters  it  will  he 
observed  that  what  is  now  called  the  Field  loading,  i.e.,  a 
tight  wad  between  powder  and  shot,  was  used  many  year> 
before  that  paper  discovered  it,  and  in  fact,  came  in  with  the 
breech-loader  introduced  l)y  Lan*::. 
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Tlie  following  is  a  letter  written  by  Lang  in   1857  in 
defence  of  the  breech-loader  : — 

"  Sir, — Having  seen  my  njime  figuring  rather  prominently  in  your 
journal,  I  must  beg  you  will  ba  good  enough  to  show  the  public  both 
ddes  of  the  picture,  and  I  am  content  to  bow  to  their  decision ;  but  I 
really  cannot  allow  such  unfounded  statements  as  those  made  by 
your  correspondent  C\  F.  W.  to  pass  unnoticed. 

"  On  referring  to  his  letter  now  before  me,  he  connnences  by  stating 
.hat  the  advantages  of  the  breech-loading  gun  and  rifle  are  certainly 
in  manv  instances  verv  ffreat.  So  far  so  c^ood :  but  then  he  j^foes  on  to 
make  a  series  of  assertions  which  he  c^umot  prove,  and  which  I 
maintain  are  not  correct,  and  which,  if  left  unnoticed,  might  mislead 
the  public.  He  states  they  '  do  not  shoot  so  strongly  as  the  ordinary 
^iin,'  as  they  are  not  sound  at  the  breech.  1  say,  Try  them ;  I  court 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny  and  only  require  an  impartial  judgment.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  part  of  his  statement,  1  may  mention  that  every 
breech-loader  that  now  leaves  my  establishment  has  the  Tower  proof- 
mark  both  on  the  barrels  and  on  the  action — a  (certain  ])roof  that  the 
breech  is  sound,  and  has  been  severely  tried.  The  barrels  (13-bore)  are 
Krst  proved  with  15  drachms  of  powder;  after  they  are  fitted  to  the 
action,  detonated,  and  finished  ready  to  send  out,  they  are  proved  again 
with  eight  drachms  of  powder  (both  barrel  and  breech),  and  are 
stamped  a  second  time  at  the  Proof-house;  I  have  never  had  one  burst 
in  the  four  vears  I  have  made  them.  But  1  wish  to  convict  C\  F.W.  bv 
his  own  evidence  on  this  point;  for,after  stating  that  the  breech-loader 
is  not  sound  at  the  breech,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  '  Were  I  to  go  out 
bv  mvself,  and  of  course  canT  mv  own  amnumition,  I  should  use  a 
breech-loader'  {ride  his  letter).  What  a  poor  value  C\  F.  W.  nuist 
put  upon  his  own  person,  if  he  would  use  a  gun  he  kuows  is  not 
sound  at  the  breech,  and  which  must  be  conse([uently  dangerous. 

"  J  shall  now  proceed  to  his  second  assertion,  which  1  hold  to  be  as 
e<|ually  unfounded  as  the  tii*st,  as  many  of  my  customers  can  prove 
that  thev  seldom  have  more  than  one  or  two  miss-fires  in  a  box  of  500 
cartridges.  I  used  400  cartridges  in  Norfolk  the  first  Yiw  days  of  the 
season  this  year,  and  never  had  one  miss-fire  the  whole  time,  although 
it  rained  considerably  for  two  days  of  the  time ;  this  can  be  proved  by 
the  gentleman  I  was  out  with.  With  resj)ect  to  his  statement  about 
the  size  of  cartridges,  I  beg  to  siiy  with  mine  there  is  no  difliculty  now  : 
when  I  began  with  them  some  years  since  it  was  the  cast'.  It  is  true 
the  cartridges  for  the  breech-loader  cost  a  trifle  more  than  the  charge 
for  the  ordinary  gim  (about  sixpence  p<T  dozen):  but  then  this  is 
almost  counterbalanced,  as  neither  shot-bags,  ]>owder-flasks,  nor 
loading-rods  are  required :  the  outlay  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  articles 
almost  make  up  for  this  slight  ditterence.     With  regard  to  his  fifth 
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assertion,  that  they  are  no  protection  against  tho  weather,  any 
iniprejudieed  jx^rson  would  contradict  this  statement  by  a  single 
ijlance  at  a  gun  on  the  breech-loading  system,  where  the  cap  is 
exploded  in  the  centre  of  the  cartridge.  With  regard  to  clean  lingers 
and  gloved  hands,  which  C.  F.  W.  says  he  considers  hardly  worth 
noticing,  1  conclude  from  his  owti  argument  that  he  is  imaccustomed 
either  to  one  or  the  other.  I  must  again  con\ict  C.  F.  W.  on  his  own 
evidence,  just  to  show  how  utterly  valueless  is  the  whole  of  hbi 
doctrine.  He  says, '  With  regard  to  the  breech-loading  rifle  there  can 
be  no  question,  nothing  can  compare  with  it  for  military  purpost^. 
more  particularly  when  used  on  horseback.'  So  far  so  good ;  but  then 
he  damns  this  opinion  by  going  on  to  say,  *  For  sporting  purposis, 
however,  they  are  useless ;  for  that  upon  his  honour  he  never  saw  a 
ritle  shoot  worse.'  And  he  even  otters  to  back  anv  ordinar\'  thirtv- 
shilling  smooth-bore  gun  against  it  two  to  one  at  100  yards.  (I  think 
I  know  the  rifle  C.  F.  W.  alludes  to ;  if  so,  a  wrong  mould  was  sent 
with  it.)  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  for  iifty  pounds;  and  should  Ik* 
not  think  that  sufficient,  I  can  get  him  tive  hundred  on  it.  ^^^lat  am 
1  to  judge  from  the  two  conflicting  opinions,  but  tliat  he  considers  that 
an  inferior  kind  of  rifle,  which  he  deems  unfit  to  place  in  the  hands  ot' 
a  sportsman  (perhaps  on  the  unsoundness  of  the  breech),  is  sufficiently 
good  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  in  whose  efficacy  is  ofton 
placed  the  safety  and  honour  of  old  England.  For  the  honour  of  my 
trade  I  hope  this  opinion  will  not  find  a  seconder  in  it.  With  reganl 
to  his  insinuations  against  my  guns  and  rifles,  it  is  not  for  myself  to 
l)oast  ;  but  if  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  some  of  the  first  s]X)rtint: 
men  in  England  are  to  be  considered  of  any  value,  I  can  show  them. 
Besides  which,  1  may  mention  that  my  shoot ing-grovmd  is  always  opru 
to  ])ublic  inspection,  and  all  I  require  is  that  sportsmen  will  see  and 
judge  for  themselves  instead  of  trusting  the  report  of  interestttl 
individuals.  I  mav  mention  that  this  dav,  at  Homsev  Wood,  urn- 
of  mv  doubli.'  breech-loadiui^  rifles  was  tried  bv  a  "gentleman.  i\  vxt  11- 
known  sportsman,  who,  at  the  distance  of  one  himdred  yards,  j)ui 
thirteen  i)alls  out  of  eighteen  into  a  thrre-inch  bullseye,  and  four  of 
the  other  shots  were  placed  within  two  inches  of  the  .outside  nwz 
of  the  luillseve.  and  that,  too,  with  a  conical  ball,  which  (.'.  F.  W.  Siiv^ 
will  not  answer  with  a  breech-loading  rifle.  This  can  be  verified  1»\ 
several  witnesses.  Let  this  fact  speak  for  itself;  give  me  an  impiiiti.Ml 
trial,  and  I  ask  no  more.  "  Josefu  L.axi;. 

**  i^'i,  Cockspur  Street,  London.  Nov.  IStli." 

•  Sir. — I  ohservi'd  a  letter  from  the  ])cn  of  a  writer  who  stvlcs 
hiniscU" 'The  Inventor  of  Minie  and  Enfield  Kifles'  (though  1  nunli 
(piestion  his  right  to  claim  an  invention  luaring  the  name  of  a  Fren<li 
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•ftirLT).  The  igiiomnce  ot  your  correspondent  is  so  very  palpable,  that 
t  surtict^s  to  instance  one  example  only  as  ])eing  sutticient  to  damn  his 
heon'.  1  (juoto  his  own  words :  *  If  the  breech-loader  recoils  less,  eryn 
t  shoots  weaker.'  WTiat  a  preposterous  principle  for  a  gumnaker  to 
<lvocate,  for  by  it  he  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  if  a  gim  does  not 
i'coil  it  shcKjts  weak:  if  it  kicks  it  shoots  strong.  Should  he  make  his 
:iuis  ac<!ording  to  his  principles,  I  can  only  sjiy  1  pity  his 
!i.stoniers. 

'•  lX»spitc  of  my  alleged  ignorance  '  of  scientific  ginuierv  as 
stablisheil  at  the  present  day'  (which  subject  is  most  emphatically  dwelt 
ipon  by  your  correspondent),  I  attirmthat  recoil  generally  proceeds  from 
i'aiit  of  weight  of  metal  at  the  breech.  One  reason  of  accounting  for 
hert*  bi'ing  less  recoil  from  a  breech-loader  than  a  common  gim  is, 
hat  there  is  considerably  more  weij'ht  of  metal  at  the  breec*h. 
Vnothcr  is,  tliat  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  cartridge  of  the  breech-loader  is 
I  tight  roll  of  paper  of  the  thickness  of  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  which 
like  the  butier  of  a  railway  carriage)  gives  with  the  action  of  the 
jowdcr,  and  lessens  the  re(*oil.  Thus  can  a  gn^ater  charge  of  powder 
rj  useil,  and  consequently  the  shot  is  driven  further  and  harder.' 

*'  My  ivason  for  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  report  of  a  breech- 
iwuler  is  kss  than  that  of  a  common  gim  loiided  with  the  same  charge 
s,  that  the  whole  of  the  t»xplosion  takes  place  internally.  In  the 
oinmon  gun  the  noise  of  the  cap  and  the  powder  of  the  nipple  takes 
>lace  externally,  coasequently  the  explosion  is  louder  than  when  the 
xplosion  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  barrel. 

•  With  i*egard  to  the  rt»st  of  your  coiTCspondents  letter,  I  do  not 
Iiink  his  unsubstantiated  contmdictions  and  his  swivping  jissertions 
lave  in  any  one  instance  disprovt»il  any  of  the  advanUiges  which  I 
naintain  the  breech-loader  pos.sesses  over  all  guns  that  load  at  tlu» 
nuzzle.  *  H.  A.  L.  (An  Old  Sherk.arrv).  ' 

Thus  Lang  had  one  of  the  most  experienced  sportsmen 
)f  the  time  to  assist  him.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  thir.k 
hat  scienee  would  haek  u{>  all  the  theories  of  ''An  ()M 
■^herkarry."  The  foHowing  letter  is  interesting  as  showin;^ 
vh:it  oppositicm  the  best  inventions  always  encounter: 

"Sir. — Xritlier  Mr.  Liuig  nnr  A  Soldier'  have  ventured  to  refute 
»u«'  principle  1  have  advanced,  but  (for  their  ciise  unfortunately)  tind 
i\\\x  with  my  want  of  knowledge  of  the  '  improved  principle  of  breech- 
KiiltT,'  and  in  doing  so,  have  ex|K>scHl  a  weak  point  in  their  defences. 
Jr.  Lang,  in  his  description  of  the  principles  of  his  own  gmi,  siiys  that, 
in  thi*  br.M'ih-loiider,  as  manufiujtured  bv  me,  the  inside  of  the 
artridire  is  laiircr  than  the  tulx?  of  the  barrel:  and  1  use  waddinu:  a 
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size  larger  than  the  tubes  of  the  barrel,  which,  being  driven  through, 
accounts  for  the  gun  shooting  so  strong.'     I  regret  that  Mr.  Lang  1ms 
not  been  a  little  more  explicit,  and  told  us  exactly  how  much  laiger 
the  barrel  is  bored  out  to  admit  the  pasteboard  of  the  cartridge — the 
length  of  the  airtridge  as  described  by  *  A  Soldier ' — for  this  is  a  most 
essential  point,  and  1  would  rather  have  no  conjecture  in  the  matter. 
I  suppose,  then,  the  thickness  of  the  two  sides  of  pasteboard  is  equd 
to  two  sizes  of  bore,  the  interior  of  the  cartridge  being  anotlier  size 
larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel.     It  follows  as  a  certainty,  then,  thai 
this  cavity  at  the  ends  of  the  ban'els  is  three  sizes  larger  than  the 
bore — if  a  13-borc  the  c.ivitv  is  at  least  10;  and   in   this   eavitv  of 
10-bore  the  explosion  is  generated.     Will  there  be  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasoning  individual  that  this  explosion  must  create  a 
great  recoil  i     The  friction  of  the  projectiles  pressing  out  of  a  larger 
into  the  tul^  of  less  diameter  must  be  very  great ;  and  if  so,  there 
must  be  a  proportionate  useless  expenditure  of  force — an  expenditure 
amounting  to  a  large  percentage  ot  the  whole  force.     Xow  the  tnie 
principle  of  gimnery  is  '  the  greatest  result  with  the  least  means. 
Supp)se  a  trial  between  two  barrels  equally  alike  in  everj'thing — ari*a 
of  inner  and  outer  surface  (with  the   exception   of  *  this   important 
cavity '),  charge  of  gimpjwder  of  the  exact  number  of  grains,  wadding- 
shot,  e(|ually  balanced  by  a  gold  scale — can  the  breech-loader  (whieh, 
it  will  sc4ircelv  be  denied,  otiers  friction  of  t went v  to  twentv-tive  per 
cent,  by  this  caA-ity)  shoot  equally  strong  as  a  muzzle-loader^    If  so, 
power  is  enhanced  by  retarding  its  velocity;  whereas  the  scientinc 
view  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  less  friction  the  easier  the  attainment 
of  high  velocity ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  high  velocity  is  strength 
of  shooting.     Mr.  Lang  says  '  the  cavity  or  increased  size  of  wadding  is 
the  cause  of  the  gun  shooting  so  strong.'     Can  any   sportsman  Ik? 
found  foolish  enough  to  try  the  experiment  of  enlarging  the  breeeli 
end  of  his  gun,  even  one  size  '.     Would  he  be  likelv  to  tire  two  shots— 
if  hardy  enough  to  Kre  one '.      Thus  falls  to  the  ground  the  boasted 
strength  of  shooting  equally  strong.     Where  all  things  are  equal,  it  is 
an  impossibility ;  where  more  gunpowder  is  in  question,  it  becomes 
another  thing.     It  will  doubtless  be  said  that  the  pasteboard  of  the 
cartridge  tills  this  cavity,  and  that  in  reality  no  enlarged  space  exists. 
There  are  few  that  estimate  the  many  pounds  pressure  upon  the  inch 
ot*  surface  in  the  breech  end  of  the  gun  at  the  instant  of  explosion  but 
will  be  fully  aware  of  the  compression  that  must  take  place  in  that 
pisteboard,  compressed  at  least  into  half  its  original  thickness,  and 
thus,  at  anv  event,  leavin^^  eavitv  more  than  sutticient  to  establish  uiv 
premises — if  it  were  not  already  acceded  by  the  necessity  of  force  to 
extract  the  cartridge  from  the  barrel. 

"  1    will    now   refer   to   a   rubject    of   greater   importance — sjifety. 
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Breech-loaders  are  not  equally  safe  with  a  muzzle-loader  of  the  same 
dimensions;  nor  will  they  stand  anything  like  equal  proof.  Mr. 
Lang  states  that  the  barrels  13-bore  are  first  proved  with  15  drachms 
of  gunpowder  [how  ?  having  no  screwed  breech],  and  when  ready  to 
send  out  they  are  proved  again  (both  barrel  and  breech)  with  8 
dnichms  of  gimpowder.'  Is  this  after  the  cavity  is  made?  On 
reference  to  the  Gun-barrel  Proof  Act,  I  find  the  following : — *  Fifth 
class,  comprising  revolving  and  small  arms  of  ever}'  description  and 
system : '  and  at  the  foot  of  the  columns  for  scale  of  proof,  I  find  the 
following  note,  viz.,  *  Revolving  arms,  etc.,  of  the  fifth  class  shall  bo 
proved  once  only,  and  such  proof  shall  be  by  the  scale  laid  down  for 
deSnite  proof  for  the  fourth  class.'  Foiuth  class  *  definite  proof,  13- 
bore,  1\  drachms.'  The  above  needs  no  comment,  but  shows  the 
estimate  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  held  of  the  resisting 
powers  of  brei^ch-loading  arms. 

**  I  have  no  intention  to  accept  Mr.  Lang's  oft'er  of  a  bet,  nor  will  I 
shrink  from  the  combat  like  '  A  Lincolnshire  Gunmaker ' ;  but  I  will 
otter  the  following  proposition  to  the  consideration  of  those  advocates  of 
the  breech-loader  who  are  anxious  to  have  demonstrative  proofs  ot  the 
inferiority  of  their  favourite  anns: — If  three  or  more  sportsmen, 
possessing  breech-loaders,  will  furnish  me  with  the  exact  measurement, 
weight,  and  many  other  points  required  by  a  manufacturer,  I  will 
have  made  counterparts  in  every  respect,  loading  at  the  muzzle ;  and 
a  trial  on  the  most  approved  scientific  principles  shall  be  gone  into 
with    e:ich   gim  and  its  opponent.    The  first  point  of  importance  is 

*  safety ' :  and  each  shall  undergo  an  equal  proof,  the  lowest  starting 
point  of  which  shall  be  7 A  drachms,  the  extreme  12  drachms — 
leaving  still  a  margin  of  3  drachms.  The  next  is  to  test  the  '  shooting 
properties':  .uid  in  order  to  do  this  well,  it  should  be  done 
mathc^matically  tnie  (for  it  will  thus  become  a  point  from  which 
others  may  start  in  future  time):  it  will  therefore  be  requisite  that  the 
gini{)ovvder,  shot,  and  wadding  be  accurately  weighed,  the  amovmt  of 
force  of  recoil  correctly  ascertained,  and  the  penetration  of  the 
projectiles  at  20,  30,  40,  and  even  GO  yards,  truly  and  properly  defined. 
The  gims  possessing  the  favourite  points  in  the  greatest  degree  shall 
l>e  (leclanxl  entitled  to  receive  as  forfeit  the  imsuccessful  opponent. 

*'  If  a  competitive  experiment  of  this  natiu'c  am  bo  organised  I  am 
rea<ly  for  the  '  melee,'  and  in  no  spirit  of  rivalry,  but  a  just  wish  to  see 

•  right '  established. 

"  LVVEKTOR  OF  THE  M1NI6  AXD  En'FIELI)  RiFLES." 

(3ne  of  these  correspondents — William  (yreener,  we 
believe,  father  of  the  present  W.  W.  Greener — laid  it  down 
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in  the  controversy  that  the  greater  the  obstruction  in  the 
barrel  (referring  to  the  cone  of  the  chamber)  the  more  the 
loss  of  penetration.  Could  anybody  have  foreshadowed  Mr. 
Greener's  sponsorship  of  the  choke-bore  when  that  wa^ 
written,  or  what  strange  reversals  of  principle  fortune  may 
bring  with  it  ? 


CHAPTER    XX. 

Mr.  Henry  Atkin,  of  Jermyn  Street. 

There  are  several  men  in  London  to-day  who,  like  the 
^eat  makers  of  old,  have  worked  themselves  from  their 
employers'  bench  to  be  the  trusted  advisers  of  a  large  circle 
of  sportsmen.  They  have  followed  in  this  the  methods  by 
which  the  most  renowned  names  have  been  made  in  the 
past.  Thus  the  various  workmen  of  old  Joe  Manton  were 
in  the  next  generation  the  most  consummate  judges,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  salesmen  of  London  guns.  Charles 
Lancaster,  Thomas  Boss,  James  Purdey,  and  William  Moor 
between  them  created  an  epoch  in  gunmaking.  The  basis 
of  their  success  was  their  own  ability  in  doing  the  work  that 
they  afterwards  employed  others  to  do.  Now  this  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  to-day.  So  much  in  gunmaking  depends 
upon  the  man.  Tiiere  is  so  much  of  such  a  varied  character 
to  do  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  men  who  have  been 
apprenticed  to  the  trade  should  succeed.  We  say  this 
l)ecause  the  trade  of  gunmaking  is  divided  up  into  depart- 
ments, and  it  follows  that  the  best  workers  in  anv  one  of 
them  knows  little,  or  nothing  at  all,  of  the  others  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  We  mean  l)y  this  that  a  man  who 
lias  become  great  as  a  stocker  would  not  necessarily  know 
anything  al)out  barrel- boring,  anything  about  actioning,  any- 
thing about  lock-making,  nor  anything  about  shooting.  Yet 
it  is,  oddly  enough,  just  such  men  in  this  generaticm,  as  in 
the  last,  who  are  making  a  reputation  for  themselves.  Thus 
James  Purdey,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  was  a  stocker  for 
Joe  Manton,  whereas  Charles  Lancaster,  father  of  the  late 
Charles  Lanciister,  was  a  l)arrel -borer.  Now,  of  the  great 
j^uumakers  of  to-dav,  who  have  carved  out  their  own  wav  in 
the  world,  we  have  spoken  of  several  in  former  pages,  Init 
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one  whom  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  is  Henry  Atkin,  a 
man  who  served  his  apprenticeship  under  his  father  at 
Mr.  Purdey's.  Mr.  Atkin  is  a  storehouse  of  gunmaking 
lore.  He  tells  us  that  his  father  was  the  first  workman 
employed  by  the  elder  Purdey.  Henry  Atkin,  senior, 
stopped  with  Mr.  Pm-dey  for  fifty  years,  and  about  1866 
his  son  left  to  go  to  Moore  and  Grey,  where  he  was  for 
twelve  years.  In  1878  he  opened  a  small  shop  in  Oxendea 
Street,  and  he  moved  to  No.  2,  Jerm}Ti  Street  in  1890. 

A  talk  with  Mr.  Atkin  soon  reveals  the  fact  that  he 
understands  guns,  and  that  he  can  perceive  little  excellences 
in  the  work  of  others,  although  minute  enough  to  escape  the 
observation  of  most  shooters  and  many  gunmakers.  What 
jmrticularly  strikes  us  about  him,  as  well  a«  about  some 
others  of  the  best  men  in  the  trade,  is,  that  thev  can  aflFord 
to  do  full  justice  to  a  neighbom-.  Thus,  in  discussing 
work,  one  rival  gunmaker  is  a  splendid  mechanic ;  another, 
although  nominally  provincial,  does  as  fine  work  as  anylxxly: 
and  a  third  can  file  a  rifle  sight  like  no  man  in  the  world 
besides.  There  is  no  running  down  other  gunmakers  here, 
and  as  we  examine  guns  and  listen  we  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  Mr.  Henrv  Atkin  does  not  know  what 
the  green-eyed  monster  is,  and  has  such  a  grasp  of  his 
subject  tliat  he  never  needs  to  fear  him. 

Of  late  Atkin's  guns  have  made  good  records  at  the  Gun 
{'lul)and  Hurlingham,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  Ballistite 
powder  is  nearly  always  used  in  them  at  those  places.     We 
think  that  gunpowder  makers  are  rather  too  sanguine  when 
thev   believe   that   the   powders  used   bv  most   winners  at 
Hurlingham  and  the  (nm  Clul)  are  used  in  sheer  imitation 
])y    sportsmen.     This   is   so   far   from    being   the  case  that 
although,  in  this  instance,  Ballistite  seems  to  have  the  public 
reconuuendation  of  this  gunmaker,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  regulates  all  his  guns  with  another  powder.     ]\Ir.  .Vtkin 
holds  the  almost  unique  position  of  having  no  single-trigger 
patent  action  of  his  own,  and  he  uses  Kobeitson's   [)ateiit 
when  his  customers  demand  the  single  trigger.     £120  is  his 
price  for  a  pair  of  gims,  and  when  a  man  has  got  a  pair  he 
niav  be  sure  he  has  ^ot  excellent  work,  with  balance,  stvle 
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oi'  proportion,  and  finish  or  neatness  of  workmanship.  Mr. 
-Aitkin's  guns  do  not  look  as  if  they  would  shake  to  pieces, 
and  as  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  his  book  for  us  in  answer 
to  our  (juery,  **  What  sort  of  patterns  do  your  customers 
most  demand  ? "  showing  us  the  records  of  the  trials  of  the 
finished  guns  for  a  few  years  past  (which,  by  the  way,  go  to 
pn)ve  that  a  modified  choke  bore  in  the  left  and  a  cylinder 
right  is  about  the  average  demand) — as  he  turns  these  pages 
we  observe  that  the  class  of  shooters  he  has  for  customers 
would  never  be  satisfied  with  a  gun  that  would  shake,  for 
many  of  them  do  an  enormous  amount  of  shooting,  and 
know  a  good  gun  as  well  as  anybody. 

Mr.  Atkin  has  bored  and  regidated  some  guns  for  No.  4 
and  No.  5  shot,  of  the  shooting  of  which  he  speaks  most 
highly ;  thus  for  Mr.  Walter  Long,  of  The  Holt,  Bishop's 
Walthcim,  he  regulated  a  gun  to  shoot  with  loz.  of  No.  5 
shot,  142  with  the  right  and  165  with  the  left  barrel.  For 
Major  Henderson  he  regulated  a  gun  to  shoot  with  1^  of 
No.  4  shot,  95  pellets  in  the  30-inch  circle  with  the  right 
cylinder  barrel  and  135  with  the  left,  the  cylinder  barrel 
penetrating,  with  three  pellets,  thirty-five  sheets  of  the 
Pettit  pad. 

Some  other  shooters  who  use  his  guns  are  Mr.  W.  G, 
Cniven,  Mr.  Shelley  Bontein,  Major  Wynne  Finch,  Lord 
llchester,  Hon.  G.  O.  Gore,  Lord  Stavordale,  Mr.  W.  H. 
(Jrenfell,  Vo\,  Pole  Carew,  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  of  Rhiwlas. 
Hon.  S.  Fortescue,  and  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  besides  a 
lot  of  others  equally  well  known,  none  of  whom  in  shootina' 
can  allow  others  to  be  better  armed  than  themselves,  which 
is  siiying  as  much  as  they  can  say  for  the  skill  and  care  of 
the  gunmaker  they  employ. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

Mk.  Frederick  Beesley. 

Since  1880  Mr.  Beesley's  name  has  been  honouraWy 
known  amongst  the  members  of  the  gun  trade.  Before  that 
time  he  was  working  for  Mr.  Purdey,  and  designed  the 
hammerless  action  w^hich  that  celebrated  gunmaker  still, 
after  eighteen  years  of  use,  employs.  Than  this  no  higher 
praise  is  possible.  The  principle  of  this  action  is  that  the 
closing  of  the  gun  compresses  the  main  spring  of  the  lock 
and  brings  it  into  tension  on  the  tumbler,  which  has 
previously  been  cocked  by  the  opening  of  the  gun ;  the 
tumbler  is  on  the  rebounding  principle — that  is,  it  is  put  at 
full  cock  by  the  opening  of  the  gun,  but  it  is  only  as  the  gun 
is  closed  that  the  main  spring  is  compressed  and  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  tumbler.  This  compression  is  brought 
al)out  Iw  the  l)ackward  movement  of  the  cocking  rod  acted 
upon  by  the  barrels  as  the  gun  is  closed.  This  rod  presses 
downwards  the  upper  arm  of  the  main  spring,  while  the 
lower  one  is  firmlv  held  bv  the  sear  of  the  tumbler,  in 
position  for  its  trigger  ccmnection.  On  the  trigger  being 
pre^-'sed  this  lower  arm  of  the  spring  flies  downwards,  and 
now  the  spring  is  fully  extended,  only  it  is  in  a  lower 
position  than  it  w^as  when  the  gun  was  open.  The  opening 
of  the  gun  puts  back  the  tumbler  to  the  position  of  full  cock, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  upper  arm  of  the  spring  moves 
upwards,  drives  forward  the  cocking  rod,  and  so  assists  the 
opening  of  the  gun  with  a  spring -the  well-known  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Purdey's  guns.  We  do  not  suppose  that  sportsmen 
are  likely  to  agree  as  to  superiority  between  the  use  of  force 
to  open  or  to  close  the  gun  :  it  is  a  matter  for  indivichiai 
taste,  but  one  thing  is  undoul)te(lly  gained  w4th  the  system 
oF  con^pressing  the  spring  by  the  closing  of  the  gnu — it  is  that 
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there  is  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  dummy  cartridges  with 
which  to  safely  let  down  the  tumblers  before  taking  the  gim 
to  pieces  to  put  it  away. 

Mr.  Beesley  used  this  principle  of  compressing  the  main 
spring  by  closing  the  gun  for  his  own  gims  until  he  patented 
his  ejector,  a  beautiful  movement,  and  the  most  simple 
possible,  and,  as  this  was  not  suitable  to  work  with  the 
hammerless  action  he  had  sold  to  Mr.  Purdey,  he  adopted 
the  well-knoAVTi  Rogers  action  for  his  own  gmis,  by  the  use 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  adopt  his  own  ejector  system. 
This  invention  consists  of  two  pieces  only,  a  spring  and  a 
cam  or  striker,  fixed  in  the  fore  end,  and  the  whole  extracting 
or  ejecting  movements  are  effected  by  these  two  pieces ;  they 
are  so  shaped  that  in  concert  with  the  cocking  rod  various 
notches  cut  into  them  only  come  into  action  upon  opening 
the  gun  after  the  trigger  has  been  pulled.  Mr.  Beesley  has 
invented  several  other  actions,  and  these  he  has  sold  to  well- 
known  makers,  and  they  have  already  been  noticed  by  us. 
The  ejector  just  referred  to  he  has  also  sold  a  right  of  to  one 
other  gunmaker,  who  uses  it  in  conjmiction  with  himself 

In  considering  the  value  or  the  cleverness  of  an  invention 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  that 
was  prevalent  at  its  date.  This  Purdey  hammerless  action 
so  regarded  comes  out  very  high  indeed.  In  1880  the 
(question  that  gunmakers  were  considering  was  not  ejectors^ 
but  the  best  means  of  cocking  the  tmnblers  of  hammerless 
guns.  The  barrel  cocking  mechanism  had  not  at  that  time 
entirely  ousted  the  lever  cocking  actions.  Moreover,  this 
was  a  distinct  advance  over  the  best  barrel  cocking 
mechanisms  because,  in  the  days  before  ejectors,  an  assistant 
spring  in  opening  the  gun  was  a  distinct  advantage.  Often 
in  those  days  cartridges  stuck  in  the  gims,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  good  deal  of  force  to  be  necessary  to 
remove  them,  (cartridge  extractors  were  in  common  use, 
and  we  think  that  although  freedom  of  opening  the  gun  had 
little  effect  in  cases  where  an  extractor  was  wanted,  yet  it 
frequently  happened  that  in  somewhat  less  tight  fits  it  made 
all  the  difference,  to  the  time  necessary  for  reloading, 
whether  the  gun  was  smartly  opened  or  not.     Moreover, 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  this  invention  saved  a  good  deal  of 
strain  upon  the  hinge,  and  this  advantage  remains.  When 
the  hand  alone  forces  open,  and  by  the  same  movement  cocks 
the  gun,  there  is  pressure  exerted  which  becomes  jerk  upon 
the  hinge  as  soon  as  the  resistance  has  been  overcome  ;  when 
a  spring  is  used  to  assist  the  hand  to  open  the  greatest  force 
is  then  applied  at  first,  and  this  diminishes  as  the  gun  opens, 
so  that  no  jerk  is  felt.  The  opening  begins  fast  and  ends 
.slowly,  instead  of  beginning  slowly  and  ending  with  a  jerk. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Beesley  was  eighteen  years  ago  considerably  in  advance  of  his 
time.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  in  the  gun  trade  who 
works  this  inventor's  later  inventions  besides  himself,  but  as 
every  man  has  a  right  to  that  which  he  has  paid  for,  perliaps 
it  would  be  making  undue  use  of  the  names  of  others  to 
publish  the  information  that  they  have  paid  money  to 
suppress.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  Mr.  Beesley  holds  in 
London  very  much  the  position  Mr.  W.  P.  Jones  holds  in 
Birmingham  ;  he  is  the  principal  inventor  for  the  trade. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  about  the  character  of  the 
finished  article  that  Mr.  Beesley  turns  out.  His  test  guns 
bear  the  impress  of  the  highest  skilled  labour,  and  an  expert 
would  identify  them  as  London  guns,  even  if  he  came  across 
them  in  Timbuctoo. 

Mr.  Beesley  likes  to  set  his  gims  so  that  the  shooter 
should  look  over  the  breech  end  of  the  rib  about  one-thinl 
of  an  inch.  Some  of  us  like  to  get  down  to  the  rib  a  little 
nearer  than  that.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  stvle  of 
aiming  is  that  adopted  by  the  majority  of  shooters.  In  the 
old  (lays  when  pigeon  shooters  set  the  fashion,  nearly  every- 
body shot  in  that  way,  but  now  that  the  majority  of  game  is 
killed  as  it  comes  towards  the  shooter,  some  of  the  half-over 
and  half- side  shots  seem  to  require  almost  rifle -like  accumcy 
to  get  them  in  the  centre  of  the  shot. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Beeslev  has  had  considerable  success 
in  fitting  cusromers  in  the  shop,  but  he  has  a  try -gun,  of 
course,  with  which  at  the  shooting  range  he  gets  the  fit  when 
there  is  any  doul)t  about  it.  This  weapon  is  nmch  lighter 
than  the  majority  of  try-guns,  and  this  is  a  great  point,  for 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  heavy,  badly  balanced  gun  is 
never  likely  to  find  the  right  shape  of  stock  for  a  lighter  and 
differently  balanced  weapon.  This  gun  being  the  average 
weight  of  a  12-bore,  and  very  conveniently  made  besides,  is 
not  likelv  to  mislead. 

Mr.  Beesley  has  one  or  two  single-trigger  patents ;  he 
informs  us,  however,  that  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  anything 
of  his  own,  nor  with  anv  of  the  others.  We  ask  whv,  rather 
in  surprise  at  this,  and  the  answer  surprises  us  more ;  he 
tells  us  that  he  can  make  any  of  them  go  wrong  by  the 
peculiarity  of  holding,  and  he  says  that  what  a  gunmaker 
can  do  intentionally  his  customer  is  liable  to  do  accidentally. 
In  regard  to  the  best  single -trigger  guns  of  the  three-pull 
system,  he  says  he  can  so  hold  the  gun  that  when  shooting 
three  pulls  become  necessary  just  as  they  are  when  there  is 
no  cartridge  in  the  gun,  and  it  is  snapped  off  in  the  shop. 
He  does  this  by  placing  the  finger  at  the  side  of  the  trigger 
and  not  fairly  upon  it.  He  admits  that  this  argument  might 
be  used  against  the  pull  necessary  for  a  revolver,  and  that  if 
the  finger  was  not  fairly  upon  the  trigger  and  fairly  released 
after  the  fii'st  shot,  there  could  be  no  second  shot. 

To  us  the  possibility  of  sending  a  gun  wrong  has  no 
charms,  and  we  have  never  tried  to  do  it  when  trying  single- 
trigger  guns.  We  have  always  looked  at  the  gun  as  a 
weapon  to  make  the  most  of,  and  do  the  best  with  that  we 
were  able,  and,  perhaps  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  not  yet  had  a  single-trigger  go  oft*  both  barrels  together, 
and  although  we  failed  to  get  the  second  barrel  oft'  with 
some  of  them  at  the  first  time  of  asking,  it  was  only  for  the 
first  ten  minutes  or  (juarter  of  an  hour.  The  failure  was 
undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  our  not  letting  go  the  trigger. 
This  we  verv  soon  learnt  to  do,  and  have  had  no  faihu'e 
.since,  although  we  do  not  habitually  shoot  with  single-trigger 
guns.  We  think  that  if  the  two  things  had  to  be  learnt 
fix^>m  the  start,  the  habit  of  moving  the  finger  from  one 
trigger  to  the  other  would  certainly  take  longer  to  acquire 
than  that  of  merely  releasing  the  trigger  before  pressing 
again.  That  is  our  view ;  as  we  have  .said,  it  is  not  Mr. 
Beesley 's,  and  he  is  now  at  work  upon  a  new  single-trigger 
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with  which  he  hopes  to  satisfy  himself  and  to  improve  upon 
everything  out. 

Mr.  Beesley  has  been  at  No.  2,  St.  James's  Street  since 
1891,  and  for  seven  yearn  prior  to  that  he  carried  on  a 
business  of  gunmaking  in  Edgware  Road. 

He  began  in  the  gun  traile  at  fifteen,  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  old  firm  of  William  Moore  and  Grey,  of  Old  Bond  Street, 
while   one   of  tlie  partners   ((Jrey)   was    yet  alive   and  in 


the  business.  Sinct-  then  be  has  worked  for  all  the  great 
Londcjn  finns  oxci'pting  that  of  (irant,  finishing  Avith  Mes.><rs, 
Purdey. 

Writing  to  us,  he  says  : — 

"  I  lijive  two  piitents  for  siiifjlc-trigj^ci-s,  one  of  which  is  selective, 
jinil  \o\\  will  liu  iiitiTi'stod  to  learn  tliiit  the  one  I  showed  yon  on 
Tiiesiliiy,  with  tlio  lime  stop  and  two  pulls  only,  hiis  hfwl  half-a-dozen 
shot  put  thri>iif:;]i  it  this  Tiiorninfj  with  perfect  success,  and  as  it  is 
•"•nlv  ni  u  very  roiij^li  tbnti,  I  believe  it  will,  when  perfected,  be  one  of 
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the  best,  for,  as  you  know,  it  cannot  well  be  simpler.     I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  submitting  it  to  you  when  completed." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  for  hammerless  giins 
invented  by  Mr.  Beesley  : — 

Date.  Subject.  Used  by 

3  Jan.,  1880  Hammerless  Gun James  Purdey. 

14  Feb.,  1883 Ditto  F.  Beeslev. 

14  April,  1883 Ditto  Cogswelf  &  Harrison. 

6  June,  1883 Ditto  James  Woodward. 

2  Jan.,  1884  Ditto  F.  Beesley. 

1 8  Feb.,  1884  Gun  Locks  Provisionally. 

1 8  Aug. ,  1 884 Block  Safety         Cogswell  &  Harrison 

1  Xov.,  1884 Ditto     "^  F.  Beesley. 

3  Mar.,  1 885 Hammerless  Gun Pro\nsionallv. 

31  May,  188(5  Ejector  Gun Ditto. 

2  July,  188()  Hammerless  Gun F.  Beeslev. 

24  Jan.,  1887  Ejector  Gun Ditto. 

31  Dec,  1889  Ditto        Ditto. 

A   NEW   SINGLE-TRIGGER    GUN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  gunmakers  are  laying  a  gi'eat 
ileal  of  stress  just  now  upon  the  absence  of  unnecessary 
pieces  in  the  mechanism  of  their  guns.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  this,  for  every  part  of  the  hammers  and  the  ejector 
movement  have  been  crowded  into  the  woodwork  that  used 
in  the  days  of  hammers  to  be  solid  walnut ;  anything,  then, 
that  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  pieces  so  as  to  avoid 
cutting  away  wood  is  an  advantage  from  the  gunmaker's 
point  of  view.  The  shooter  naturally  has  been  educated  in 
these  advantages  also,  and  has  come,  through  the  education 
which  gunmaking  competition  gives,  to  look  for  a  weapon 
in  which  the  pieces  are  few. 

Mr.  Beesley,  of  2,  St.  James's  Street,  has  managed  to 
make  a  single-trigger  that  has  just  the  same  number  of 
parts  as  a  double-trigger  gun.  Under  each  illustration  is 
the  maker's  description  of  the  mechanism  contrasted  with  the 
nimiber  of  pieces  in  an  ordinary  two-trigger  arrangement. 

The  points  claimed  in  favour  of  this  are  that  it  requires 
no  intermediate  pull  to  enable  the  second  trigger  to  be 
pulled.     In  fingering  the  weapon  in  its  unloaded  condition 
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a.  very  slight  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  finger  is 
necessary,  but  in  actual  shooting  it  acts  as  a  straight  pull 
That  is  to  say,  a  continuation  of  pull  from  the  first  pull  let.'; 


.  1— Tlib  represents  the  "Straight  Pnll"  Single  Trigger,  complete  and  iwily 
for  liring  the  Grtt  barrel.  When  the  linger  puUx  uie  trigger  backw&nl.  llie 
siimll  key  C  >^  lifted  upward  ont  of  the  reoexs  1,  and  fires  the  first  hunL 
The  fan-Hliapeil  piece  then  revolres  until  the  recess  2  is  over  the  key  Zl<  "^^ 
the  secODil  barrel  may  he  fired. 


Klii.  u*.— This  represents  the  whole  of  the 
Trififier  mechanism,  eompri^ng,  with  Ihi 
piece-  only. 


ofl"  the  second  l>aiTcl  without  the  shooter  being  at  all  aware 
that  he  has  released  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  kick 
eft'eetually  releases  the  finger  pressure  sutticiently  to  etiaMe 
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liim  apparently  to  go  on  pulling  as  if  he  had  never  left  go 
for  the  second  iMirrel. 

The  fan-shaped  piece  is  seiTatefl,  antl  flies  forward  on 
the  relaxation  of  the  muscle  after  the  first  pull  until  the 
second,  or  rear,  square  opening  comes  into  position  for  the 
key,  and  allows  the  trigger,  of  which  the  key  is  a  part,  to 
he  still  further  raised  to  bring  the  trigger  in  contact  with 
the  second  barrel  sear.  Now,  it  will  at  once  appear  that 
the  .successful  action  of  this  mechanism  must  depend  upon 
the  speed  of  the  explosion  as  compared  with  the  speed  of 
the  spring  that  sends  forward  the  fan-shaped  piece  into 
I»osition  for  the  pull  for  second  liarrel.  If  the  exijlosion 
was  too  slo«  or  thp  spring  too  quick  there  would  be  danger 


of  two  simultaneous  explosions  from  the  mere  action  of  a 
straight  pull. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  involuntary  pull  after 
recoil  may  serve  to  retai-d  the  forwanl  action  of  the  fan- 
shaped  piece,  but  we  imagine  that  it  is  so  retanled,  for  we 
know  tiiat  pressure  before  the  fan  piece  has  come  fidly 
for^vanl  will  stop  it,  and  we  are  aware  that  there  is  alwavs 
an  involuntary  pull  consequent  on  recoil,  and  that  this,  of 
course,  necessitates  pressure. 

Although  gunmakers  will  appreciate  the  sniallness  of 
the  number  of  pieces,  we  fanc}"  shooters  do  not  Judge  of  a 
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gun  in  quite  the  same  fashion.  We  have  always  considered 
that  the  proper  way  to  test  a  single-trigger  gun  is  to  shoot 
at  objects  right  and  left  that  necessitate  the  quickest 
possible  work.  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  second 
barrel  work,  and  the  quickness  it  can  be  got  off  without  any 
risk  of  a  double  sinuiltaneous  discharge.  When  we  have 
had  single-trigger  guns  to  report  upon  we  have  therefore 
usuall}'  had  tlouble  rises  from  the  clay  bird  tower  thro\m 
over  us,  and  got  off  both  barrels  in  all  cases  without  turning 
round.  This  system  we  adopted  with  Mr.  Beesley's  gun, 
shooting  the  clays  from  the  same  tower  as  in  the  com- 
petition at  the  London  Sporting  Park.  We  had  about  ifoO 
shots  in  quick  time — that  is  as  fast  as  we  could  cool  the  gun 
enough  to  hold  it,  and  no  accident  of  any  kind  occurred 
In  fact,  the  gun  shot  as  perfectly  as  we  could  wish,  the 
second  barrel  never  once  failing  to  go  when  required,  and  no 
.simultaneous  discharge  whatever  taking  place  throughout 
the  trial,  with  various  heavy  and  light  loads.  The  following 
is  the  score  we  managed  to  make  with  the  gun  of  all  shots 
taken  after  counting  was  begun  : — 

10  11  11  11  11  11  10  11  11  11  01  11  10  10  11  10  11  01  11  11  01  11 
11  10  11  01  11  11  11  11  10  10  00  1 1 —54  out  of  68  ;  42grs.  E.C.,  \\ 
No.  6. 

11  11  10  11  11  11  11  10  11  11  11  10  10  10  10  11  11  11  11  11  10  11 
10  10  10  11  01— Various  charges;    43  out  of  54. 

11    11    11    11    11    11    -12  out  of   12;  47grs.  Amberite,  lii  No.  7  shot. 

Total  109  out  of  134. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


Boss   AND    Co. 


There  was  a  time  when  nobody  could  shoot  pigeons  at 
Hurlingham  or  the  Gun  Club  without  previously  consulting 
one  of  the  three  gunmakers,  Boss,  (xrant,  or  Purdey.  There 
are  fashions  in  gunmaking  as  in  most  things,  and  fashions 
usually  have  some  good  reason  at  bottom.  The  reason  of 
this  fashion  was  that  Boss,  Grant,  and  Purdey  were  the 
only  gunmakers  who  regularly  attended  the  meetings,  either 
themselves  or  by  representatives,  and  were  ever  on  the 
spot,  and  ready  to  assist  their  customers,  and  to  do  their 
l>est  to  help  them  to  win.  Pigeon  shooting  became 
unfashionable  when  the  Princess  of  Wales  expressed  her 
intention  of  avoiding,  for  the  future,  the  then  fashionable 
meetings,  owing  to  her  dislike  of  the  habits  of  wounded 
pigeons,  and  to  their  inability  to  differentiate  between  the 
lap  of  royalty  and  less  elevated  situations  in  which  to  die. 
About  this  time  there  was  very  little  for  a  gimmaker  to 
do  at  the  meetings,  and  it  was  then  that  Boss  and  Grant 
retired  from  constant  attendance,  and  practically  left  the 
entire  field  open  to  the  longest  stayer,  who  proved  to  be 
Piu'dev.  Therein  the  latter  exhibited  his  well-known 
excellent  judgment,  for  pigeon  shooting  has  been  to  him 
a  standing  advertisement.  Moreover,  as  pigeon  shooting 
is  the  only  metropolitan  form  of  introducticm  between 
shooters,  as  shooters,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
shooting  man  about  town  nmst  sooner  or  later  liecome 
accpiainted  with  scmie  of  the  gun  lore  stored  up  in  the 
brain  of  Mr.  James  Purdev. 

Boss  and  ('o.  was  fcmnded  seventy  years  ago,  by  Thomas 
Boss,  a  workman  under  the  celebrated  Joe  Man  ton.  There 
iLsed   U)   be   but   one   gunmaker,   that  was  in  the  time  of 
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Joe  Manton  ;  after  his  death  they  were  all  gunmakers ; 
that  is  to  H^ay,  all  his  best  workmen  became  gunmakers  for 
themselves,  and  the  best  of  gunmakers.  The  unique  position 
held  by  Joe  Manton  is  never  again  likely  to  be  realised 
by  a  gunmaker.  On  his  retirement,  his  workmen,  Thomas 
Boss,  Charles  Lancaster  the  elder,  James  Purdey  the  elder, 
William  Moore,  the  founder  of  the  finn  of  Moore  and 
Grey,  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  besides,  became 
working  master  gunmakers,  to  whom  every  part  of  each 
gun  they  made  was  known,  and  examined  and  often 
actually  worked  upon  by  the  gunmaker  himself.  There 
are  a  few  men  of  this  stamp  who  have  appealed  to  sports- 
men on  their  own  merits  within  the  past  few  years,  but 
until  that  period  the  class  had  died  out.  Mr.  John 
Robertson  was  one  of  the  first,  six  years  ago,  to  re\ive 
the  old  order  of  working  London  gunmakers — the  class, 
be  it  remembered,  to  whom  ''  a  London  gun "  owes  its 
reputation  the  world  over.  The  diflerence  between  the 
master  gunmaker,  or  go-between,  or  middleman,  who  is  the 
salesman  and  is  not  the  working  gunfitter,  and  the  master 
gunmaker  who  is  a  worker  is  enormous.  It  was  the  latter 
that  made  the  reputation  of  London  as  a  gunmaking  centre, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  the  opinion  of  as  good  a 
judge  as  Colonel  Peter  Hawker,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  Joe  Manton  himself  depended  for  his  reputation 
on  the  l)arrels  made  for  him  by  Charles  Lancaster  the 
elder  -that  is,  on  one  of  the  first  of  the  working  master 
ginnvorkers.  We  know  that  a  new  demand  has  arisen. 
The  manufacturer  and  th(^  shopkeeper  have  taken  to  shoot- 
ing in  their  holidays,  and  for  their  particular  benefit  the 
gmnnakin*;'  sportsman  has  l)een  evolved.  The  man  who  can 
(mly  spend  a  limited  time  with  the  gun  requires  not  only 
a  giuunaker  but  a  shooting  coach  to  assist  him  ;  whereas 
the  man  who  is  a  sportsman  because  he  cannot  help  it— 
because  the  surroundings  of  his  youth  were  sport — reciuires 
nothing  l)ut  the  gnnmaker.  Mr.  Robertson  is  only  the 
gunmaker.  If  l)y  chance  it  happens  that  his  customers 
reciuire  the  assistance  of  an  expert  fitter  they  are  handed 
over  to  one.     At  present  it  is  to  Mr.  Watts,  of  the  London 
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Sliootinji:  School,  tliat  tlioy  go,  wliose  success  has  l)cen 
very  ji;reat,  and  whose  (iiiickiiess  of  insit^ht  into  the  faults 
of  a  shooter  are  remarkable. 

It  happens  that  the  name  lioss  has  always  been  one  of 
the  very  few  to  possess  a  genuine  right  to  be  known  as 
London  gunmakers. 

To  most  shooters  a  gun  from  a  London  sliop  is  a  Lcmdon 
gun  -we  are  not  sure  that  they  do  not  include  the  stores ; 
luit  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  "'  in  the  know"  we  may  state 
that  *'  lioss  and  Co."  are,  and  have  been  foi*  years  long  past, 
in  mery  sense  of  the  words  London  makers,  for  they  supply 
only  gims  Imilt  entirely  in  London,  and  of  the  best  materials, 
and  at  the  best  price. 

Thomas  Jioss,  the  founder  of  the  business,  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  his  fathei*,  one  of  the  best  of  floe 
Manton\s  workmen.  After  this  he  then  worked  for  some 
years  for  tlu*  late  Mr.  A,  Purdey  (founder  of  that  firm) ;  this 
was  from  lsl7  to  1H21  and  later.  As  a  coincidence  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  present  proprietoi'  of  Boss  and 
(\).  woike<l  for  about  ten  years  for  tlu^  present  Mr.  James 
Purdev,  now  head  of  that  firm. 

Thomtis  lioss  conunenced  business  for  himself  as  a  gun- 
makor  in  1S:](),  at  o,  (Jrosvenor  Street,  thence  removed  to 
ditford  Street,  thence  to  70,  St.  James's  Street,  and  finally 
to  7^>,  St.  James's  Street,  the  pi*esent  address  of  the  firm. 

Mrs.  lioss  succeeded  to  the  Imsiness  at  the  death  of 
Thomas  Boss,  and  took  Mr.  Stephen  (Jrant  into  partnership 
ab(mt  1800  as  manager.  At  the  exjMraticm  of  the  partner- 
ship Mr.  (irant  started  business  for  himself  The  next 
successor  was  a  nephew  of  the  founder  of  the  firm,  who 
carrie<l  on  the  business  up  to  ISJU,  when  he  took  the  present 
proprietor,  John  Kobertson,  a  native  of  Haddingtcm,  into 
partnership.  It  was  his  father,  who  carried  on  a  gun  business 
for  00  years  in  the  old  town  of  Haddington,  who  first  fitted 
telescopes  to  rifles,  C'olonel  Davidson  and  several  other 
sportsmen  having  had  them  fitted  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
as  is  proved  by  the  old  books  of  the  late  Mr.  Kobertson,  now 
in  p()sses.sion  of  Boss  and  Co. 

John  Robertson  left  Haddington  at  nineteen  to  enter  the 

Y 
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employment  of  tlie  lateSir  Joseph  Whitworth  at  Manchester. 
After  learning  all  the  secrets  of  rifle  making  at  Manchester 
he  migi'ated  to  Westlev  Richards  in  Binningham.  Then,  for 
the  next  ten  years,  we  find  him  in  tlie  employment  of 
Mr.  I^irdev. 

Having  thoroughly  mastered  his  trade,  he  ccnnmenced  to 
manufacture  for  the  gim  trade,  at  first  principally  for  Mr.  S. 
(rrant,  but  afterwards  for  neiirly  all  the  gim  trade,  and  dnrini,' 
this  ])(Miod  h(*  stocked,  screwed,  an<l  finished  the  giuis  which 
obtained  the  gold  medals  at  various  exhibitions  for  Ale.ssi-s. 
(ilrant,  Lang,  and  Holland. 

Besides  being  a  skilled  workman  he  was  an  inventor, 
and  his  first  patent  was  for  an  intercepting  safety  for 
hanmierless  gims  ;  and  this  he  sold  to  Messrs.  P.  Wehley 
and  Son,  of  Birmingham. 

We  next  find  his  name  coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Henr}' 

Holland  (of  HoHancl  and  Holland),  as  co-patentee  in  several 

patents  for  hannnerless  guns  antl  ejectors,  an^i  he  admits  his 

in<lebt(Mlness  to  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  one  of  his 

piesent  woikmen,  W.  Adams,  who  has  been  associattnl  with 

him  in  solving  the   proolem  of  a  successful  *' single- trigger'' 

trun.     This  invention,  bv  the  wav,  had  defied  the  efforts  of 

gunmakers  for  lu^arly  half  a  century,  and  had  been  given  up 

c*omplet(*ly  in  count^ction   with  hammerless  guns.      \Vhoev(*r 

mav  real)  the   I)enefit   of  this  invention,  it   will  be  alwavs 
•.1  • 

rc^menilKMcMJ  to  the*  crcMJit  of  John  Robei'tson  that  Ik*  first 
found  out  wherein  the*  diflicultv  lav. 

To  s(M'  Mr.  liob(Mtson  in  his  woi*k  apron,  few  wouhl 
guess  his  position  as  leadcM*  in  his  trad(^  of  the*  latest  move- 
ment, and  the  one  that  all  oth(M\s  are  (Mideavouring  to 
imitate,  lie  niak(*s  no  pri^tence  of  any  sort,  but  is  to  In* 
found  all  dav  and  (*v(mv  dav  in  his  workshoi)  at  his  bench  in 
his  shirt  sleeves. 

In  the  front  shop  the  sale  d(»partment  is  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  his  eourt(M)us  and  energetic  manager,  Mr. 
Kmbleton.  who  has  long  b(»en  well  known  to  the  pitrons  of 
the  firm.  Mr.  l{ob(M*tson  is  piMsonally  and  [)mctically  the 
centre  of  his  l)usiness.  His  lu^art  is  in  it,  and  whoever  gives 
him  an  order  for  w  gun  may  (h^pend  on  obtaining  Inmest  and 
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thorough  London  work,  such  as  few  can  equal  and  none 
oxecl,  for  the  building  of  a  gun  is  to  him  a  labour  of  love. 
There  are  so  many  patents  of  (me-trigger  guns  now  that 
some  people  may  forget  that  the  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Ilobertson  of  the  first  discovery  and  publication  of  the 
princii)le  on  which  they  slumld  be  made.  This  pi'inciple  has 
b(»(Mi  pnniously  explained,  by  us,  as  follows  : — 

*  Much  has  hcH'U  done  since  in  this  (liivction,  hut  up  to  that  lime 
all  attempts  had  failed,  because  no  means  had  l)t»en  devised  of 
preventin*^  the  involuntary  disc^liar^e  of  the  swond  barrel.  Mr. 
Robertson  cliscoven»d  t bat  the  n^asou  of  this  involuntary  jar  off,  as  it 
was  called,  was  not  a  jar  otV  at  all.  but  was  caused  bv  the  action  of  the 
i^un  in  H'coil  and  recovery  upon  the  trig[i;er  finger.  That  is  to  say, 
\\w  contracted  nuiscles  of  the  finger  are,  more  or  less,  released  from 
contact  by  the  backward  action  of  the  gim,  and  are  then  again 
})rought  into  contact  by  its  subsecpient  fonvard  movement.  So  that 
where  the  intention  wjis  to  pidl  the  trigger  onc'e  only,  a  double  pidl 
was,  in  fact,  effected.  It  was  only  necessary  to  know  the  cause  of 
pr.'vious  failure  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Robertson 
inuuediately  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  making  use  of  that  recoil 
and  rcHovery  that  bad  hitherto  been  a  nuisance.  ( 'onsecpiently  he 
designed  an  action  that  depended  for  its  efficiency  ujx)n  this  nuisance; 
that  is  to  siiy,  the  first  backward  and  then  forward  movement  was 
mmle  a  necessity  to  the  working  of  the  action,  and  without  it  there  is 
no  right  and  left  pos.sible,  in  the  ordinary'  sense,  in  the  Boss 
one-trigger  ^un. 

"  We  an^  us(m1  to  pjiy  d(?fer(?nce  to  those  scientific  people  who  first 
ri'cotrnisc  the  existence  of  a  force  that  was  unknown  befon\  Jt  verv 
si'ldom  happens  that  the  discoverer  of  such  a  force  is  he  who  applies  it 
to  evervdav  uses.  This  Mr.  Robertson  has  done.  It  mav  be  Siiid,  of 
cours4\  that  we  all  know  of  the  backwanl  and  forwanl  movement  of 
the  j^nm,  and  tbat  is  (|uit4.»  tnie.  What  we  none  of  us  knew  was  tliat 
\\\i*  muscles  of  tbe  tri<«^er-fin<n'r  retaint*d  their  contrac^tion  durinir  the 
wliolc  time  of  tbese  tw<»  movements.  Tbat  is  wbat  is  remarkable 
alnnit     Mr.     Hobertson's    discoverv — vi/.,    that     be     was    the    first    to 

• 

n'<'ot^iis(^  the  facts  jis  they  are,  and  that,  having  recognised  tbem,  be 
iuunediatelv  set  to  work  to  make  them  useful  instead  of  hurtful,  and 
has  made  a  single-trij^er  gun  tbat  is  safe  where  two  trigjjfers  are 
dangerous." 

Means  have  been  devised  by  various  patentees  to 
ov(»rconie  this  involuntary  acti(m ;  all  of  them,  however, 
seek   to  make    it    necessary,  for  their  usefulness,  that  the 

Y2 
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following'  moveiiionts  should  take  place  after  the  ilischai^p 
of  the  first  liari'el,  first  an  micimscious  release  (partial  or 
not),  and,  tlien,  nneonscious  pressure  l)v  the  trigger  finger. 
The  release  is  caused  by  the  rearward  action  of  the  gun, 
conswinent  on  i-ecoil ;  and  on  its  rebound  from  the  shoulder 
the  second  pi'essui-e  of  the  trigger  occurs.  Not  until  l>otli 
tliese  a{ttions  have  taken  ])lace  shoidd  the  second  soar  come 
in  indirect  contact  with  tlietrij!^'r.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  all  those  patents,  whether  cnlled  double-  or  treble-piill 
systems.    dei>cnd     on    the    same    involuntary    actions    for 


preventing  an  iiivohintary  discliargc  of  tlie  second  IkimtI. 
It  is  true  that  a  weak  sjn-ing  takes  more  time  to  do  its  «"ik 
than  i\  strong  one  takes  to  do  similiii-  work  :  and  that  ii  mn} 
lie  possible  to  so  adjust  a  spring  as  to  make  it  act  over  ;i 
s]Hiee  of  time,  when  placing  the  ti-iggci-  in  dii'ect  (■'•m- 
municatioii  «itli  tlii'  scar  of  tlic  second  Uirivl.  The  aim 
would  be  to  make  till' spring  taki'  up  Just  such  time  as  tin- 
recoil  and  reaction  from  llie  sliouldei' took  up.  If  tlii^ '" 
](ossible  (without  the  assistance  of  the  mechanical  action  ^'l 
recoil  ami  reaction)   it    M-ould    aigue  that    both  recoil  ami 
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sh<)ul(lei*8  must  he  constant  (jUcintities  :  otherwise,  thesjn-iiig 
inij^lit  he  too  late  or  too  (jiiick  in  hringinj^  the  trigger  into 
play  with  the  left  sear.  It  would,  moreover,  he  necessiiry 
that  a  delicate  spring  should  not  ))e  su))jected  to  corrupting 
intiuences,  that  oil  must  never  clog  nor  rust  deteriorate  the 
metal.  We  know  that  this  delicate  work  is  po-^sihle,  for  we 
have  a  great  instance  of  the  regularity  of  the  action  of  a 
controlled  spring  in  a  chronometer.  Xo))ody,  however,  has 
ventured  to  advocate  this  method  of  controlhng  the  time  of 
a  spring  in  the  action  of  a  gun,  aufl  we  (h)  not  think  that 
thev  ever  will. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  successful  in  the 
use  of  a  weak  spring  for  placing  the  second  sear  in  com- 
numication  with  the  trigger,  rely,  more  or  less,  also,  upon 
hoth  recoil  and  second  involuntary  pressure  on  the  trigger 
to  assist  the  tuning  of  their  spring.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  our 
opinion. 

Th(»re  is,  however,  one  early  imtent,  greatly  relie<l  upon, 
that  we  do  not  think  comes  within  this  descnption,  for 
although  it  relies  upon  a  spring,  we  do  not  think  it  necessiuy 
with  tliis  [>atent  that  there  should  he  any  seccmd  pressure  to 
hnng  the  swinging  arm  under  the  sectmd  sear,  ready  for  the 
second  barrel  to  he  tired.  It  appears  to  us  that  release 
alone,  after  the  fall  of  the  right  tmnhler,  before,  or  caused 
hy,  recoil,  would  put  the  trigger  and  left  si^ar  in  com- 
numication,  n^ady  for  tiring,  and  that  reaction  from  the 
shouldc^r  nn'ght  fire  it.  We  speak  only  of  tlu^  patent 
s[)ecitication,  and  without  knowledge  of  its  pt)ssihle  modi- 
ticatiims  since.  But  in  our  view  this  gim  is  not  one  that 
can  onlv  he  tire<l  after  reaction  from  the  shoulder,  hut  one 
that  can  onlv  he  Hred  alter  the  fall  of  the  ri^^ht  tumbler. 

However  this  may  be,  the  [)roduction  of  a  reliable 
single-trigger  gun  has  occupied  the  attention  of  gunmakers 
for  a  centurv,  and  the  first  knowledge  we  have  of  success 
came  from  Mr.  Kobertson  and  his  invention.  He  works 
to  sati.sfv  himself,  as  the  hardest  of  taskmasters,  and  is 
careless  of  outside  opinions  when  he  is  satisfied  with  his 
own. 

Four  and  a-half  years  ago  we  were  first  made  acquainted 
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with  the  gun  that  has  since  been  the  subject  of  pubHc  trial. 
The  outcome  of  that  trial  is  now  well  known  ;  the  niechaiiism 
havhig  been  tested  in  a  double  4-bore  rifle,  witli  sixteen 
drams  of  black  powder  and  a  four-ounce  spherical  bullet, 
and  also  with  a  charge  as  low  as  two  drams  of  powder  and 
one  ounce  shot  in  a  12-bore  gun.  The  heavy  chai-ge  failetl  to 
jar  off  the  second  barrel,  and  the  light  charge  was  yet  hwivv 
enough  to  set  uj)  enough  recoil  and  reaction  from  the 
shcmlder  to  put  the  trigger  in  conmumictition  with  the  secoiul 
barrel. 

After  the  guns  had  had  a  season  on  the  moors,  Messi-s. 
Boss  offered  a  further  pu))lic  test,  and  invited  anyone  to  brinj^^a 
two-trigger  gim  with  the  left  pull  reduced  to  1  lb.,  and  staked 
their  reputation  on  their  single-trigger  standing  the  test 
as  against  the  two-trigger  with  any  weight  of  pull. 

This  second  trial  was  well  attended,  and  again  Messrs. 
Boss  came  through  triumphant. 

Another  season  on  the  moors  still  further  proved  the 
thorough  reliability  of  their  patent  single-trigger,  ami  now  we 
can  state  that  for  the  present  season  the  pro];K)rtioii  of  their 
orders  now  being  executed  is  over  two  to  (me  in  favour  of 
their  single-trigger. 

Imitation  is  the  siucerest  form  of  tlatterv,  and  thenuml)er 
of  single-trigger  patents  that  have  l)een  applied  for  by  gun- 
makers,  all  over  England,  ought  to  make  Boss  and  Co.  feel 
satisfied  with  their  position. 

Whether  many  of  these  patents  are  infringements  does 
not  concern  us  or  shooters:  Imt  we  happen  to  know  that 
professicmal  opinion,  on  which  gunmakers  have  lately  nmeli 
relied,  is  in  favour  of  the  Boss  patent. 

To  mak(*  himself  safe,  Mr.  K()))ertson  has  taken  that 
eounsers  opinion  we  have  mentioned,  on  wlumi  the  gim  trade 
has  recently  relied.  He  has  made  models,  and  fitte<l  up 
guns,  on  the  various  pul)lishe<l  specifications,  and  is  perfVeth 
satisfie<l  with  the  opinions  he  has  <>btaine<l.  We  think  that 
it  is  just  possible  that  his  claim  is  not  perfectly  understood 
by  his  ))r()ther  makers,  and  that  hiw  actions  might,  and  oujjht 
to  be,  avoided. 

We    might    here    mention  that    after   long  delay,    nuuli 
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(•<iiTfsp<ni(k'nct',  iukI  the  sweiirinfi  i»f  scvfi-.il  alliilavits,  the 
iiitcrfeivncc  i»f  Mr.  Tlioni  wiis  set  asidi',  ami  the  Animcaii 
patent  for  a  sinj,'h'-tnjj^'cf  ^'iiii  ^^aiited  t(i  Mr.  Ituliertsini. 
As  [mteiits  in  Amerifa  arc  only  j,'i'aiitcil  after  a  thonnij;h 
irivesti^ition  In-  n  eoiiiniittce  of  cxpei-ts.  it  must  he  -satis- 
fuetorv  to  Kdss  ami  Co.  to  know  that  their  chiiin  has  Iktii 
iuhiiitted  in  its  entirety,  evicK'titly  sliouinji  Ainci-ieans  are 
alive  tu  the  essence  of  tlie  jKitcnt     iitiHsing  the  invohmtary 
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[inll  for  the  |mi'|iose  of  |mttiiij,'  an  inteii-eptor  out  of 
op  -ration,  an'l  |irevenlin^  the  niechanisin  ^oin^  into  po.sition 
foi-  firinj,'  llie  second  iKirrcl  until  -i/lrr  tin-  invohmtary  luill. 

Kesidcs  his  one-tri^'f,'er  j;nn.  Mr.  KolK-rt-^mi  has  jnst 
pprfeeteii  an  ejector  which  has  the  aclvanta}^'  of  withth-awinj; 
the  eartndfjcs  to  tlie  fullest  extent  of  the  extnictor  when  not 
liivd.     Wc  y;ive  a  photojirajih  of  this  ^'iin  with  one  uutiicd 
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cartridge  thus  far  extracted.     The  mechanism  is  extrenielv 
simple  and  perfect  in  its  working. 

Mr.  K()))erts()n\s  attention*  having  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  guns  with  Hght  pulls  have  sometimes  been  jarred  off  bv 
the  smart  closing  of  the  gim  (a  similar  faidt  is  generally 
caused  bv  a  stickv  striker  which  is  not  withdrawn  bv  the 
cocking  of  the  gim),  he  has  patented  an  interceptor  by  means 
of  which  (bscharge  from  jar-off  upon  closing  the  gim  is 
rendered  impossible. 

Below  we  give  the  claims  from  Mr.  Kol>ertson's  American 
patent,  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  gun  trade  than  as  of 
interest  to  sportsmen. 

Coj)}'  of  claim  from  Aniorican  paWnt  No.  582,01)4,  dated  May  4th,  1HI>T. 

Application  tiled  April  19th,  1895. 

1. — In  a  single-trigger  double-barrel  gun,  the  combination  of  two 
seal's,  a  horizontally-oscillating  sear-actuator,  a  trigger  for  the  first  S4ar 
and  said  sear-actuator,  means  for  holding  said  sear-actuator  out  of 
operative  connection  with  the  second  sear  during  the  tiring  and  recoil 
of  the  first  barrel,  and  means  for  causing  siiid  actuator  to  engage  the 
second  sear  after  the  recoil  of  the  first  barrel. 

2. — In  a  sin <(le- trigger  doiihle-harrel  gnn,  the  cond)ination  of  two 
si'ars,  a  scar-actuator,  a  triiji^rr  for  the  first  scar  and  said  si^ar-actiiator. 
means  for  IcK-kini^  said  ariualor  out  of  operative  eoiniection  with  tlu" 
second  sear  duriuL,^  tlic  firin*^  jnid  rc<'oil  of  tlie  fii*st  i)arrel,  means  for 
ransinLT  said  actuator  to  cui^a^c  tlic  sc<'ond  sear  after  the  recoil  of  tlu 
first  barrel,  and  uicaus  connected  witli  tlie  lockintr  i>olt  of  the  j/nii- 
barrel  for  restoring  said  actuat(tr  to  normal  positi(>n. 

)i.-  In  a  siu'dc-triuLT*  r  doul)K'-ban\'l  ltuu,  the  cond»ination  of  two 
sears,  a  swivelled  sprinLT-actuated  actuator  for  the  second  si-ar.  a 
trij^i^vr  for  successfully  opcratiuLi:  the  first  sear  and  said  sear-actuator, 
and  a  lock  for  lockinir  said  s.*ar-actuator  out  of  o))erative  comicctioii 
with  the  second  scar  duriuLT  the  firint;  and  recoiliniz  of  the  fii'st  barrel. 

4.-  In  a  sin«j;le-triiri!:er  double-barrel  \j:\\\\,  the  condiination  of  two 
sears,  a  swivelled  vertically-slidin«4;  s[)rinj^-actuated  actuator  for  tli<* 
second  sear,  a  trig^^er  for  successively  (►peratinjj^  the  first  sear  and  siud 
sear-a<tuaior.  and  a  lock  for  locking  said  sear-a<*tuator  out  of  oiK*rativ«' 
connection  with  the  second  sear  duiinij:  the  firinir  and  recoiling  of  the 
tirst  barrel. 

o.  —In  a  siuLrl'-triiJucr  double-barrel  «jfun.  tlie  combination  ot'  two 
sears,  a  scar-actuator  for  the  scond  sear  provided  with  intercept iiiiT 
arms,  a    triu-u:er    for   actuatiuij-    the  first   .sear  and  said    .sear-act uatnr. 


Ill  lilt  iiK'uts  or  firms  t'lifiajjiiij,' sutd  iiniis  on  (In-  siar-jutujitur  for  holdiiijj 
it  out  of  ojKTiitivu  (louiR'clioii  with  tlit'  scfoiul  avar  diirin<;  the  liriiifr 
ami  nvoiliu}^  of  tlio  Jii-st  barivl.  iiimI  lui-iUis  for  ivlca-siiif;  siiid  scar- 
iK'tiiittor  aftiT  till!  rwoil  of  the  tirst  Ijaiivl  ;ui«l  nuisiui;  it  to  i-'iiH'aj.'f  the 
si-coiiil  swir. 

(>.  — hi  a  siufjli'-trigffcr  (li)iiblc  band  nuu,  tlit-  i -on ibi nation  of  two 
st-jtrs.  till- tirst  of  ivliiih  is  ]irovi(k(l  with  iilditiiifiits  or  arms,  a  war- 
iictimtor  for  tlic  stvoiid  s(>ar  jiiiiviik-d  with    mi  iiilciiifptiiig  arm,  a 


tri^t^T"''  •'"■  ii'tnatinjr  t'""  'ii'^l  S'jar  iinil  saiil  scar-act iiator,  said  abiit- 
iiK'iits  or  anus  on  tlic  lir^t  si-ar  iH'iug  adapti'd  lo  cnjjam'  said  ann  im 
the  sfar-aitiiator  for  lioldiiig  it  out  of  oiicrativc  roniiL'ction  with  the 
si'i'ond  soar  during  tin'  tiling  Jind  icroiling  of  the  tirst  ImuivI,  and 
ni<-aus  for  discnirafiinn  said  alailini'nts  or  arms  atu-r  tho  n'C'oil  of  the 
lii-st  barii'l  and  i-aiisiufj  thi'  si-ar-a<'tuatiir  to  cngagi'  the  siTinid  si-ar. 

7," Ina  siiii-li ■-trigger  d.iublf-barirl  gnu,  ibt-  ronibinatioii  of  two 
Sinai's,  ii  si-ar-arluator   Iiaving  an    intfri'i-jitiiij,'  arm  adajiti-d    to  engage 
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till-  lirst  sear,  means  for  anlomatiealh-  shifting  said  aetuator  into 
engagement  with  tlie  seeoiid  sear,  and  means  tor  hoMhig  sjiid 
iiiterre)iting  anil  hi  eiigagenu-nt  with  saifl  tii'st  ^-.ir  until  alter  the 
tiring  and  reeoil  of  the  tirst  Imrirl. 

H.--I11  a  single-trigger  doiible-iianvl  gim,  the  roml.inatioii  <.f  two 
sear*,  a  sear-ai'lnator  liaving  an  int'-ii't'liting  arm  ada].leil  to  engage 
ilie    tirst    sear,  means    for  aiitomatieallv    shifting  said    aetuator    into 
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engageiiient  with  the  second  sear,  means  for  holding  said  interceptii^ 
arm  in  engagement  with  said  tirst  sear  until  after  the  tiring  and 
recoil  of  the  tirst  barrel,  and  a  projecting  ann  on  said  sear-actiiator 
adapted  to  operate  the  second  sear  after  the  tiring  and  recoil  of  tbr 
tirst  barrel. 

9. — In  a  single-trigger  double-barrel  gun,  the  conibinatiou  of  two 
sears,  the  tirst  of  whi(;h  is  provided  with  a  tixed  abutment  of  anu.aud 
with  a  spring-actuated  pivoted  abutment,  a  sear-actuator  provided 
with  an  interri»j)ting  arm  adapted  to  engage  successively  the  fix«<l 
abutment  and  the  pivoted  abutment  on  the  tirst  sear,  and  meaiis  for 
releiising  said  intercepting  arm  from  said  abutments  after  the  tiring 
and  recoil  of  tlie  tirst  barrel." — May  22,  18J)7. 

This  excellent  weapon  has  now  stood  such  a  good  test  nf 
durability  that  it  has,  we  fear,  created  some  envy,  liatitM. 
and  malice  on  the  part  of  some  less  successful  inventors.  Twd 
years  ai^o,  when  we  were  in  Birmingham,  we  heard  thissinglc- 
tiigger  spoken  of  as  delicate  in  mechanism  and  unlikely  to  stand 
wear  and  tear  by  reason  of  its  watch-spring  like  arrangement 
for  turning  the  turret,  which  is  an  essential  imil  of  the 
mechanism.  This  tuiTet,  l)y  the  way,  has  heen  very  exhaus- 
tively misdescri))ed  in  an  article  addressed  to  the  gun  tnule 
in  Arms  aud  Explhnr<\s\  There  the  mechanism  is  doscrilKHl 
thus:  *'  The  capstan  is  raised  each  time  the  trigger  is  pullecr: 
but  this  capstan  or  turret  is  not  raised  each  time  the  trigger 
is  pulled,  and  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  raised  once  in 
the  three  pulls.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  pull  for  the  right 
l)arrel  does  not  raise  it,  the  involuntary  pull  does  not  mise 
it,  and  the  third  pull  alone  raises  it. 

We  think  that  ac^curate  description  is  within  re^'ich  t»f  ns 
all,  and  it  is  only  misleading  and  the  encouragement  of  unpro- 
lific  lawsuits  to  nu's(lescri))e  one  or  more  of  the  inventions 
involved.  It  is  of  great  interest,  however,  whether  these 
lioss  *4iuis  are  as  delicate  as  tliev  are  said  to  be.  We  have 
ourselves  entertained  (hmbt  alxmt  their  stability,  a  doubt 
which  has  Ixhmi  set  at  r(»st  by  the  constant  use  of  a  lan^re 
nunibi'i*  {)\  tbeni  in  the  field  for  two  seasons.  We  remenil^er 
that  we  expjH\^s(Ml  th(»  doubt  we  had  by  saying  that  nothing 
but  a  long  experience  of  the  guns  in  the  field  would  settle 
the  (iu(»stion  finally,  and  discover  the  weak  place  we  had 
failed  to  fin<l,  if  there  was  one.     8onie  hundreds  of  the  guns 
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have  now  Iieen  mit  tor  two  .seasons,  and  there  is  110  faihire 
to  i-et-oi)!,  so  tliiit  we  were  somewhat  too  cju'eftil  in  niakititf 
the  rt'servatioii  we  did. 

The  doiilit  expressed  liy  some  of  the  trade  having  come 
to  the  knowled};e  of  Messrs.  Iio.ss  (not,  hy  the  way,  hy  our 
interferenee).  Mr.  Kohertson,  the  inventor  of  the  system. 


straif^'htway  desij^ned  some  ex]jeriments  tliat  should  ))e  a 
cuniplete  answer  to  the  charjie  of  weiikne.ss,  ami  he  was 
jpKxl  enough  to  invite  us  to  see  these  cai'i'iwi  out.  Thev 
eon.sisted  of  making  the  single-trigger  pjirts  of  a  material 
many  times  weaker  than  the  steel  of  which  they  are  onii- 
narilv  made.     The  actiml   strength  of  the  material  as  com- 

I  •  t 
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jKUttl  widi  steel  we  do  not  know.  Steel  is  thiity  times  as 
resisting  lo  jiiessure  as  liii.  and  it  is  nearly  sixty  times  as 
resisting  as  zinc:  hut  a  weaker  substance  than  eithei'  of 
these  was  selectwl  hy  Mr.  Koliertson  tor  his  test,  vi/., 
l>f>xwoo«l.  It  is  obvious,  of  coui-se,  that  the  spring  could 
not   l>e   made  of  wood,    liut    that   was  uimeeessary,  as    the 
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spring  is  fastencMl  to  the  pivot  at  one  end  and  to  the  turretat 

tlie  other,  hy  means  of  a  pin  no  thicker  than  an  onlinair 

sewing  needle  ;  and  these  two  pins  were,  for  the  experiment. 

made  of  l)oxwood  the  exact  size  of  the  steel  pins  ordiuarilv 

in  use  with  the  steel  pivot  and  turret.    We  give  photogrdphs 

of  various  positions  of  the  wooden  turret  with  the  jHvot 

inside  it,  and  the  spring  in  its  hase  fastene<l,  as  we  luire 

sai<l,  ))y  the  wooden   j)ins.      Thus  with  the  actual  w(MM!en 

mechanism  in  the  gun   from  which  these  photugniphs  \m 

taken    we   wen*   asked    to    shoot    the  gun.      We    took  Uii 

cartridges  of  tin*  ordinary  loa<l  for  this  purpose,  and  tinil 

them  as  (juickly  right  and  k*ft  as  the  single  tngger  eiml>l<> 

(veiT    nmch    (piicker,   he   it   said,    than    is    possible  with  a 

double  trigger),  and  then  we  saw  the  wooden   niechanisiii 

taken  out  of  the  gun  and  bnmght  it  away  for  the  purjH)se<»f 

these  illustrations.     Taking  zinc  to  be  of  the  same  strenjli 

as  boxwood,  w(*  have  therefore  sixty  times  greater  streiijrtli 

than  necessary  in  this  mechani.sm  :    that  is,  0,(HM>  pur  iriit. 

greater  strain   resistance   than   the    strain    eniph)yed.     AVi* 

think  that  had  Mr.  Hobertson  thought  of  this  metlKwl  of 

test   befor(\  it  would   have   been   unnecessarv  to  make  anv 

reservations  whatever  wIumi  we  were  descnbing  the  <loinir> 

of  his  single-trigger   systcMii.      To   thosc^  shooters  who  lik«  .i 

light  ])ull-ofi'  of  between  one  and  two  pounds  the  advaiila;:' 

of  this  svstem  cannot  Ix^  over-estin;ate<b  as  the  sear  for  tin 

scH'ond  bairel  is  autoniaticalh  ludd  fiini  <lurinir  recoil,  si » ilia! 

it  cannot  iai'  oH',  even  with  the  heavv  loads  which  havr  l»;-.ii 
•I  • 

em|)loyed  to  test  it. 

We  have  countcMl  over  forty  juitents  and  inventions  simv 
wc»  first  noticed  this  gun,  all  d(\signed  to  compete  witli  it 
As  imitation  is  admitttMJlv  the  sincenvst  form  of  Hatlerv.  >^t' 
may  faiily  congratulate*  Mr.  Robertson  uptm  .'settini:  flu 
fashion  in  gunnery,  and  ourselves  upon  being  the  firs!  l«» 
|)ublish  the  merit   of  tlu*  new  fashion  jind   to  describr  it. 


A  SiM.i.K-TiMi.iiKi;  Tni:i:K-J>AKKKL  CJin. 

1)urinu   l"^*.*^   wr   became   aware    that    Messrs.    lloss.  •>! 
St.    dame>*>    Street,    had    l>een   at    work  at    a     tripleduirri'l 


:c(l  hy  Jl  sinj^le  triji^'cj-.  anil  we  have  tiicd  tin*  Hcapuii  at 
liirds  tlinnvii  (ivt.'r  IkmiI,  tliifi'  at  a  time.     Our  idea  in 


rutinii  this  trial  wa-*  tn  t<-st  the  (nu'stioii  \vli(!tiici-  it  was 
tide  to  iict  llim-  baiTcIs  in  at  a  covey  of  c-oniiii}; 
■idffcf.  or  a  [tuck  of  ^Touse,  lu-fore  tnrniii;i;  round.     We 
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can  well  uiKlerstniKl  that  there  will  be  manysportKinen  who 
will  i-epmliate  the  thought  that  it  shouhl  be  made  easier  to 
kill  game  than  it  is  already.  But  we  have  to  look  at  wlial 
is  ;  and  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  all  the  tendency  of  the 
depaiting  cc^ntury  has  been  to  facilitate  the  methods  of  the 
shooter,  and,  strange  as  it  might  appear  to  those  who 
condenmed;  in  turn,  the  detcmator,  the  breech-loiider,  the 
central  fire,  the  hannnerless,  and,  last  of  all,  the  ejector,  the 
increase  of  game  has  kept  [)ace  with  all  the  improveil 
methods  for  its  destruction.  There  is  reascm  fortius:  tlmt 
the  demand  creates  the  supply  is  no  (hmbt  true,  but  it  is  not 
all  the  explanation.  It  has  come  to  be  a  well  recognise^l 
maxim  in  the  management  of  a  sporting  est^xte  that  the  less 
often  game  is  disturbed  and  frightened  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
permanently  leave  the  ground.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  gcxxl 
causes  for  big  bags,  and  the  preference  for  shooters  that  can 
make  them.  It  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  the  bigger  the 
bags  nrade  on  the  great  shooting  days,  the  more  an  estate 
yields  for  the  money  spent  upon  it  in  preservation.  m 

Thei'c  is  a  very  well  recognised  characteristic  about  game^ 
birds,  especially  grouse  and  partridges,  that,  once  un<ler- 
stood,  excuses  or  Justifies  the  longing  of  naturalist  s]>ortsnien 
for  big  bags.  The  lu^st  gamekeepers  hate  to  see  their  game 
driven  about  for  notliin*».  Tliev  are  fuUv  aware  that  (»verv 
time  it  is  so  driven  a  ]nMX*entage  of  it  is  lost  to  them  an<l 
gained  by  their  neighbouis.  It  might  be  said  that  after 
birds  hav(*  been  driven  al)out  all  the  morning  it  does  just  as 
nnich  harm  to  contiiuu*  driving  them  all  the  afternoon  as  it 
would  to  conu*  at  tlu^m  aiiotlu^r  dav  that  it  is  the  number 
of  shots  at  tln^ni  that  di'ives  them  awav  pcM'manentlv,  and  s*« 
on.  It  might  Ik^  said,  it  is  tiiie,  but  only  by  people  who  do 
not  understand  tin*  characti^'  of  tlu*  birds  thev  are  talking 
of.  When  birds  are  brokcMi  up  and  bewihlered,  as  thev  aiv 
aft(M' a  mornings  diiving,  all  tin*  c^xtra  <lriving  and  shootini: 
at  them  in  the  aftcMiioon  will  have  no  effect  in  {)ermanently 
(hiving  them  off  \\\v\v  own  ground.  Their  first  instinct  on 
bcMug  left  alone  will  Ih»  to  fin<l  each  other  again,  and  to  come 
together  their  nu^thod  is  to  return  to  their  own  gnmnd  an<l 
call,     liut  whcMi  they  have  once  done  this  their  experience 
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of  driving  results  in  a  dread  of  the  drivers,  which  bdves  the 
jponii  of  extreme  wariness,  and  results  in  nuich  longer  flights 
-^hen  disturbed  than  they  formerly  took. 

These  long  flights  are  impossible  to  control,  and  (me  such 

flight  may  lose  the  birds  for  the  day:    fre(iuently  re[)eate(l, 

tliey   may   lose   the   birds    permanently.       (xrouse   have   a 

^iwron<lerful  way  of  distinguishing  danger.     In  the  Highlands 

"fcliere  is  no  better  way  of  making  a  bag  late  in  the  season 

tlian  that  of  hnitating  the  dress  and  the  dog  of  the  shepherd 

and  going  his  rounds.     This  method  brings  the  sportsman 

"writhin  range  of  grouse  that  would  not  have  remained  in  the 

same  pcirish  with  him  had  he  taken  out  his  liver-and-whit(^ 

pointers  or  his  lemon  or  black-and-white  setters.    Moreover, 

^w-hen  a  shepherd  flushes  gi'ouse  late  in  the  season  they  only 

fly  short  distances  out  of  his  way,  unless  otherwise  alarmed 

than  bv  him ;  but  let  a  line  of  drivers  flush  the  same  birds 


Top  View  of  the  Three-Hakrel  Sinmjle-Trigoer. 

and  the  difference  of  flight   and   intention  of  the  birds   is 
obvicms  at  once. 

All  this  is  as  well  known  to  manv  men  who  trv  and 
nmke  big  bags  as  it  is  to  their  keepers.  In  fact,  the  fashion 
for  big  bags  is  the  (mtcome  of  the  gamekeepers'  fight  with 
iiatui-e.  Nobody  may  be  l(»ss  able  to  explain  the  character- 
istics of  a  game  bird  than  the  average  gamekeeper,  but 
nobody  knows  them  as  well.  liig  bags,  that  is,  com- 
pjinitively  big  with  what  has  l)een  done  before,  are,  and 
•nlways  have  l>een,  the  ambition  of  the  gamekeeper  -the 
man,  be  it  remembered,  who  is  responsible*  for  the  next 
year's  stock  of  game.  This  is  true  of  the*  keepers. 
whether  their  business  is  to  look  after  grouse,  parti-idges,  or 
pheasants.  Every  sportsman  who  talks  with  this  class,  and 
gets  to  know  and  understand  their  feelings,  discovers  that 
their  craze  for  big  bags  is  not  usually  accounted  for  by  the 
desire  to  "swagger,"  but  in  order  to  further  the  due  preser. 


vatioii  of  jjj^ame.  It  is  that  a  certain  head  of  }i:aiiie  has  j^ot 
to  l)e  killed,  and  the  less  they  drive  away  in  the  operation 
the  better  thev  like  it.  Thev  hate  to  see  iirame  wounded  no 
more  than  tliev  hate  to  see  it  driven  awav.  The  Earl  of 
Suffolk  thou^lit  we  should  come  to  repeaters  for  game 
shootinj^,  hut  a  repeater  is  at  hest  a  clumsy  affair,  out  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  j^et  a  double  shot  as  ([uickly  as  out 
of  a  double-barrel. 

The  attempt  to  use  jjuns  of  more  tlian  two  liariTls  for 
j^ame  shootinj^  is  not  new,  as  Mr.  Charles  Lancaster  made  a 
fourd)ari'elled  gun  years  ago.  This  weapon  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  very  heavy  pull  off.  It  was  neces.sary  for  the 
trigger  finger  to  cock  before  it  could  let  oft*  the  striker,  ami 
conseiiuently  all  delicacy  of  pull  was  (mt  of  the  (piestion,  and 
that  instantaneous  working  together  of  eye  and  han<l  which 
is  a  necessity  in  first-rat(»  shfjoting  was,  at  the  least,  made 
niori*  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

If  it  is  a  fine  feat  of  sportsmanship  to  kill  right  and  left 
two  birds  coming  abscdutely  together  over  the  giui,  it  can 
hardlv  be  denied  that  it  is  much  finer  to  kill  three.  There 
is  a  (|uestion,  of  course,  whether  any  shooter  witlumt  turiiinjr 
rountl  can  kill  three  coming  over  him  absohitelv  toirether 
with  th(^  wind  l)ehind  them:  but  birds  do  not,  as  a  rule,  c<mie 
abscdutelv  togetluM*.  iIkm'c  is  alwavs  more  or  l(»ss  strintrinu  <>t 
the  c()V(\v,  and  moi*(^  still  of  the  pack. 

Mr.  Watts,  of  the  Lon<lon  Sporting  Park,  has  en- 
deavcmretl  to  train  his  assistants  to  let  off  clav  birds  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  little  stringing  there  is  in  a  covey 
of  partri<lg(\s.  And  when  \\v  sent  us  the  birds  in  this  fashion 
from  his  4r)ft.  tower  we  found  that,  in  s])ite  of  the  gun  bein^' 
of  a  verv  l)a<l  biMid  for  our  use,  w(*  couhl  uet  the  three  birds 
(*v(Mv  tiuu'  v/ith  tlu^  three  barrels.  IJut  when  the  three  binl> 
wen*  relcNised  absolut(dy  together  it  was  rjuite  (Hfferent  :  then 
we  oidy  got  tlu*  three*  in  front  twice,  and  on  one  of  these 
ofcasious    two    were    brokc*u    with    one    barrel.       Pr(d)al)lv. 

• 

howcv(M\  what  W(*  can  do  ouc(*  with  a  gun  that  does  not  fit. 
othei's  can  do  fre(|\uMitly  with  a  correct  fit.  There  is  iin 
doubt  that  a  gun  that  do(\s  not  tit  wastes  nuich  time  in 
aligning.     And    this    is    all    a    cjuestion    of  time.     We  are 
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conscious  tliat  we  cannot  do  the  gun  justice  from  oui'  own 
experience  of  it,  for  we  felt  all  the  time  we  were  shooting  it 
that  we  could  have  done  very  much  better  with  a  proj)er  ftt. 
Tliis  did  not  matter  much  when  the  birds  came  in  strings, 
because  we  were  then  able  to  get  them  Ijefore  they  got  to  side 
angles  ;  and  at  these  angles  we  can  safely  say  that  we  did  not 
know  where  we  were  shooting  within  yards.  We  tinist  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  gim  shot  by  someone 
whom  it  does  tit,  for  we  are  convinced  there  are  records  to  be 
made  out  of  it. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  tlie  single-trigger  action  we 
have  very  little  to  report.  It  is  made  on  the  now  well-known 
Boss  principle  of  a  revolving  pivot,  and  in  the  200  shots 
firerl  by  us  from  ordinary  and  small  charges  we  had  no 
accidcMit  whatever.  It  works  truly  and  accurately,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  mechanical  triumph.  We  must  not  forget  to 
sav  that  it  has  indicators  to  show  which  of  the  barrels  have 
been  tii'ed.  The  three  barrels  are  laid  side  bv  side,  and 
there  is  nothing  chunsy  or  unsightly  about  the  gun,  as  might 
be  supposed,  and  this  16-bore  weighs  under  7  lbs.  For  a 
driving  gim  this  weight  is  not  a  disadvantage.  It  is 
becoming  to  be  generally  admitted  that  recoil  is  the  great 
<leterrent  to  quickness  of  the  second  barrel  in  shooting.  In 
tliis  respect  the  single  triggers  have  a  great  advantage,  as 
there  is  no  letting  go  of  the  grip  during  recoil,  and  recovery 
from  the  jump  is  much  (juicker  than  where  the  right  hand 
has  to  release  or  loosen  its  hold.  For  the  same  reason  a 
heavy  gun  shooting  a  light  charge  has  a  distinct  advantage  in 
(fuickness,  as  the  jump  is  much  less.  We  think,  though,  that 
when  shots  are  few  and  far  between,  lightness  has  its  advan- 
tages, and  we  should  not  prefer  to  carry  a  heavy  gim  when 
walking  to  a  brace  of  high-ranging  setters  in  a  country  where 
game  had  to  be  hunted  for. 

There  are  moors  on  which  we  have  had  to  beat  1,000 

iicres  before  falling  in  with  a  brood  of  grouse,  and  on  such 

places  tlie  lightness  of  the  gun  is  a  distinct  advantage,  and 

the  occasional  kick  from  a  light  gun  when  birds  are  at  last 

found  is  of  no  consequence  as  compared  with  the  absence  of 

weiglit. 

z 
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We  need  hardly  say  that  the  three-barrel  is  not  intended 
for  similar  work  to  that  alluded  to  above,  and  the  whole 
intention  of  its  inventor  is  for  the  more  eflfectual  dealing  with 
driven  game  before  turning  round  or  changing  guns.  We  do 
not  think  with  the  late  Lord  SuflTolk  that  repeaters  will  ever 
come  in,  although  automatic  loading  guns  may,  some  day, 
because  of  their  absence  of  felt  recoil,  but  at  present  the 
three-barrel  single-trigger  is  the  greatest  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  practical  fowling-pieces. 

We  say  practical  because  it  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  and  the  approval  of  some  of  the  best-known  of  the 
great  grouse  drivers,  who  have,  we  believe,  greatly  exceeded 
in  numl)er  the  200  shots  we  have  fired  from  it. 

A  Selective  Single-Trigger  Gun. 

Another  improvement  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
try  by  Messrs.  Boss,  of  St.  James's  Street,  is  a  gun  haWng  a 
stud  whereby  their  usual  single-trigger  gun  is  made  selective. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  a  good  selective  single- 
trigger  gun.  The  faults  of  some  of  them  have  been  that  when 
the  stud  has  been  moved  so  as  to  fire  the  left  barrel  fii-st,  the 
gun  had  to  be  opened  before  the  right  barrel  could  l)e 
<lischarged.  The  present  invention  has  not  this  fault.  The 
stud  when  pushed  forward  i-emains  where  it  is  put,  and  then 
the  gun  goes  on  firing  left -right  as  often  as  it  is  loaded  and 
until  the  stud  is  pressed  back  again,  where  it  remains,  and  if 
left  alone  the  gun  fires  right-left  constantly.  Messrs.  Boss 
inform  us  that  they  can  put  the  stud  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  handle,  so  that  the  shooter  can  change  his 
mind  eft'ectually  even  as  he  raises  the  gun  to  the  shoulder 
and  while  the  finger  is  in  search  of  the  trigger. 

A  good  many  people  think  that  a  selective  single-trigger 
will  be  an  advantage*,  and  we  liave  heard  some  shooters 
<leclare  that  they  would  not  have  a  single-trigger  because  of 
the  inability  to  select  die  l)arrel  to  be  discharged.  Of  course, 
it  is  well  recognised  that  those  who  load  their  barrels  variously 
with  (litferent  loads  as  for  snipe  and  duck  woidd  not  be 
])ro])erly  armed  with  a  non-selective  single- trigger,  but  for 
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gi'oasL'  and  partridge  driving,'  and  for  covert  shooting'  the  old 
i<lea  of  a  cylinder  in  one  liaiTcl  and  a  nioditied  choke  in  the 
other  has  not  preventer!  a  large  nundjer  of  isingle-triggers 
finding    the    approval    of   sliooters.     However,    this    now 


Set  for  Rkjht-Left. 


■selective  action  disposes  of  the  most  pertinent  ailment  that 
hiLs  been  ni^d  against  the  single-trigger  system. 

We  may  say  that  we  have  given  the  gun  a  good  trial,  and 
found  no  hitch  whatever  in  the  mechanism,  either  by 
examination  of  the  works  or  by  shooting  the  gun. 


Btith  these  guns  are  fitted  with  the  Boss  ejector,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  extracting  the  unfircd  cartiidge  to  the 
full  length  of  the  opening  of  the  gun,  as  well  as  ejecting  the 
fired  shell. 


(CHAPTER   XXIII. 


Mr.    E.    J.    CIhurchill. 

.Mil.  Churchill  first  forced  himself  upon  our  notice  alxn 
four  years  ago,  when  we  undertook  an  analysis  of  the  vali 
of  pigeon  shooting  as  a  guide  to  gun  and  powder  maker 
Time  after  time  Mr.  Churchill  headed  the  list  of  tho; 
weekly  analytical  tables.  At  that  time  ver}'^  few  of  tl 
pigeon  shooters  w^ere  using  Mr.  Churchill's  guns.  And 
tlie  weekly  scores  had  been  left  alone  to  tell  their  own  stor 
we  do  not  think  many  i>eople  would  have  taken  the  troubl 
to  enquire  how  any  gunmaker's  percentage  of  wins  storxi 
in  reference  to  his  nunil)er  of  chances.  At  that  time,  h 
instance,  Reilly's  gims  had  very  nearly  double  the  chance? 
to  win  that  C^hurchill's  had.  Take  for  instance  the  tMi 
sliowing  the  results  of  the  1894  shooting  : — 


Pigeon  Siiootjnu  Results  in  1894. 
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Keillv 

Lang   
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Holland  
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Grant 
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Horslev  
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!>( Jewell   
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I  also  be  seen  that  shot  for  shot  Reilly  stood  higher 
rchill.  In  189."),  however,  although  Keilly  \vas  still 
any  more  of  his  guns  used  than  Churchill  was,  yet 
ortions  of  wins  to  chances  had  been  reversed, 
ley  was  also  at  that  time  having  more  than  four 
many  chances  to  win  as  Churchill  was,  Imt, 
ess,  the  proportions  of  wins  to  loses  stood  even 
hese  two  makers  in  1895.  It  will  be  observed  bv 
ison  between  the  1804  and  189.")  tables  that  everv 
•  who  headed  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  earlier  vear  was 
in  in  the  latter,  whereas  he  had  improved  his  plae(». 
jllowing  were  the  results  for  189.")  up  to  July  12, 
of  those  of  the  International  Meeting  : — 
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suit  of  this  was  natural. 
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Now  it  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  chances  to 
win  that  his  guns  get  is  almost  as  great  as  those  of  Mr. 
Purdey's,  and  greatly  in  excess  of  any  other  maker's  guns. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  been  the  coming  gunmaker  at  pigeon 
shooting  for  three  years,  and  now  it  can  be  said  that  he  h^ 
come. 

Totals  for  tue  Four  Weeks  ending  June  26,  1897. 


Name. 


Chances. 


Wins 

(Divided 

Counts 

Half). 


Proportion  «>f 
Chances  to  Wm>. 


Cogswell  and  Harrison 

Greener  

Boclson    

Powell 

Laf ig    

Leeson     

Blanehard   

Churchill 

Lang  and  Hiissc y  

Purde y    

Atkin  

Woodward 

Holland  

Lancaster    

Keillv 

Boss     

Beeslev    

Westlev  Richards  

Guvot 

Evans  

Dougall    

Grant  

Ebrall 

Biiker  

Hraddell 


3 
38 
18 
46 
6 
15 
16 

204 
47 

239 
67 
32 
36 
30 
40 
70 

1 
o 
;) 
11 
3 
1 
1 
1 


i 
5" 

41 
I 

r 
1 
11 

12i 
3 
1 
1 


7? 


tol 
to  1 
to  1 
to  1 
tol 

tol 

tol 
to  1 
tol 


i 


1 
I 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

^ 

9 
10^ 
12 
15 
16 

19WVtol 

224 

32 

36 

60 

80 

140 
2 

1 
5 
5 
11 
3 
1 
1 
1 


tol 
tol 
tol 
tol 
tol 

t<.  1 

to  0 
toO 
too 
toO 
to  0 
to  U 
toO 
tnO 
t«»0 


We  are  not  (jxiite  sure  that  our  system  of  analysis  was 
altogether  the  right  one.  As  one  maker  said  to  us  when 
we  first  proposed  it:  ''This  will  give  a  wrong  impression: 
1  shall  have  a  hjt  of  guns  shooting  against  each  other,  and 
if  I  win,  and  1  can  do  no  more,  my  proportion  of  wins  \rill 
and  alwavs  must  be  bad."  To  this  we  made  the  ob\ioiL^ 
answer  that  the  more  guns  he  had  in  an  event  the  more 
chances  he  had  to  win.      Now  ])otli  of  these  remarks  are 
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absolutely  true,  althdugh  tliey  are  seeiniiij;;  contradictions. 
X*t  us  put  it  this  way.  Say  that  a  gunmaker  has  ten  guns 
shooting  in  a  sweepstake.  It  is  obvious  that  if  one  of  them 
wins  lie  cannot  be  better  off  than  a  proportion  of  ten 
chances  to  one  Avin,  whereas  someone  is  certain  to  do  better 
than  that  with  a  single  entry  upon  occasion,  and  if  his  valour 
is  tempered  with  discretion,  and  he  acts  on  the  piinciple  of 
'*  he  that  fights  and  runs  away,"  it  is  obvious  that  the  maker 
who  has  many  giuis  in  an  event  can  never  mal:e  a  very  high 
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percentage  of  wins  to  cliances.  Doubtless  if  the  French 
crack  shot  at  pigeons  had  stuck  to  the  French  maker  all 
through  the  piece,  and  no  other  shooter  had  shot  with 
his  guns,  he  would  have  stood  at  the  top  of  tfie  pige<ni 
advertisement  record,  unassailable  by  anyone  who  had  a 
single  worse  shot  than  M.  Journu  using  his  guns.  Now 
that  Mr.  Churchill  supjilies  a  great  many  more  pigeon  shots 
than  he  did  in  1895,  his  percentage  of  wins  to  chances  is 
very  much  less  than  it  was.     At  the  same  time  he  maintains 
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an  excellent  position  when  the  lucky  accidents  of  makers 
whose  risks  or  chances  have  been  very  few  are  eliminated. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  Mr.  Churchill's  rapid  advance 
in  popularity  ?  To  put  it  shortly,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  because  he  deserves  it.  He  is  a  fii'st-rate  shot  and  a 
mechanic  besides.  His  customers,  when  they  compete  at 
pigeon  shoots,  do  wisely  to  place  themselves  unreservedly  in 
his  hands.  Then  they  go  down  to  his  shooting  ground  at 
Eltham,  in  Kent,  to  practise.  Situated  close  to  the  station 
and  within  easy  reach  of  Charing  Cross  or  Cannon  Street,  it 
overlooks  the  famous  Eltham  Golf  Club,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  districts  near  London — a  place  where  you  might 
believe  London  as  far  off  as  a  busv  man  sometimes  wishes  it. 
Here  is  a  club  house  or  pavilion,  and  here  everything  is 
kept  in  apple-})ie  order.  Mr.  Churchill  goes  so  far  as  to 
cultivate  roses  in  the  enclosure,  but  it  is  all  for  business, 
nevertheless,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  to  work  at 
pigeons,  clay  birds,  and  the  plates.  Mr.  Churchill,  unfor- 
tunately, was  unable  to  provide  us  with  a  gun  from  his 
stock  exactly  to  fit,  as  nearly  all  his  guns  are  built  to  order 
and  to  measure  for  his  customers,  and  he  does  not  keep  a  lai-ge 
stock  of  guns  ready-made  for  sale.  Nevertheless,  we  were 
just  able  to  try  a  gun  or  two  at  th(3  plates,  and  to  see  how 
they  cut  down  the  pigeons  when  they  were  held  straight. 
Mr.  Churchill  attril>utes  much  of  his  success  to  the  special 
attention  lie  gives  to  the  making  of  cartridges.  Take,  tor 
instance,  the  £5  handicap  sweepstakes  shot  on  the  first  (hiv 
of  the  International  week  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  vear,  and 
we  find  no  less  than  four  shooters  out  of  the  first  nineteen 
who  were  using  Churchill's  cartridges,  although  they  weiv 
using  otliei'  makers'  guns.  Shooting  hard  and  shooting 
straight,  without  unduly  heavy  loads  of  shot,  we  found  to 
be  his  ideal,  and  also  that  his  work  was  up  to  the  ideal. 

Mr.  Churchill  does  not  believe  in  entering  into  comj>eti- 
tion  with  his  customers.  Both  he  and  his  sim  are  fii-st-rate 
shots,  l)ut  they  lay  themselves  out,  not  to  defeat  their 
customers,  but  to  bring  uj)  their  form.  One  method  of 
[)ractice  that  they  are  fond  of  giving,  at  the  grounds,  is  to 
l)lace  them  about  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  clav  bird  trap 
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and  thi-ow  }>irds  over  them  al)oiit  sevt-n  yards  from  the 
^ui  muzzle.  It  is  sharp  work,  and  is  perhaps  oi)en  to  the 
chaise  of  snap-shooting  at  known  distances  in  fi'ont  of  the 
ohject.  But  we  know  of  no  form  of  clay  hird  shooting  that 
refpiires  the  same  accuracy  of  aim,  or  an  equal  ability  to 
f,'et  the  gun  back  far  beyond  the  ]>erpendicular  shot.  On 
one  (jccasion,  at  least,  we  saw  Mr.  Cluirchill  score  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  l)ehind  (without  turning,  of  course), 
certainly  a  greater  angle   than  we  ever  sjiw  accomplished 
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l>efore.  It  must  lie  remembered,  too.  that  in  breaking  clay 
saucers  within  seven  or  nine  yanls  of  the  gun  that  the  shot 
has  not  had  time  to  open  out,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  as 
ea.sy  to  hit  them  with  a  I>all.  Although  we  had  succeeded 
in  plating  the  guns  tliat  did  not  fit  us,  and  in  killing  pigeons 
fairly  well,  we  were  clean  out  of  it  with  this  peiformance, 
and  we  are  not  -sure  whether,  as  near  the  trap  as  ten  yanls, 
we  could  (h)  it  with  our  own  guns.  However,  Mr.  C'huifhill 
did  it  twice  out  of  three  times,  for  although  of  .-strong  build 
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he  seems  able  to  get  the  giin  anywhere  it  is  wanted  in 
remarkably  (juiek  time. 

Questioning  this  successful  gunmaker  about  pigeon 
shooting,  we  ventured  the  remark  that  we  thought 
"recovery"  much  quicker  when  a  light  charge  of  shot  was 
used,  and  that  the  second  barrel  would  necessarily  k 
quicker  got  in.  Mr.  Chiu'chill  thinks  it  makes  a  diflference 
of  three  yards  at  least,  whether  a  game  load  or  a  pigeon 

load  is  used  in  the  first  barrel — a  statement  we  were  ven 

• 

gla<l  to  hear,  because  it  coincides  with  our  own  views,  that 
for  smart  shooting  a  quick  recovery  of  '* possession"  of  the 
gun  is  absolutely  necessary.  By  **  possession "  we  mean 
that  recoil  or  jump  precludes  the  second  alignment  for  a 
certain  space  of  time,  and  until  this  time  has  elapsed,  the 
shooter  is  not  really  in  possession  of,  or  controlling,  his  gun. 
With  a  gunmaker  who  has  had,  and  is  having,  so  much 
success  with  his  weapons  at  pigeon  shooting  it  is  hanlly 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  he  can  fit  his  customers.  Of 
course  he  possesses  the  try  gun,  and  believes  that  he  can  fit 
a  man  (quicker  and  better  with  than  without  it. 

Mr.  Chui'chill  learnt  his  business  at  the  old  establishment 
of  Jeffrevs,  of  Plvmouth.  He  then  assisted  Mr.  Baker  in 
Fleet  Street  and  Cockspur  Street  for  foxnteen  years.  It  is 
only  seven  years  since  he  l)egan  the  very  flourishing  business 
he  1ms  made  at  8,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  where  his  son  assists 
him,  and  he  is  as  good  a  shot  as  his  father,  and  a  thorough 
workei*  at  his  business. 

Since  writing  the  al)Ove  in  1897,  Mr.  Churchill  has  again 
had  a  most  successful  season  at  the  various  Gun  Clubs. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Messrs.  Coi^swell  and  Harrison. 

In  one  sense  Mr.  Edgar  Harrison  has  been  a  leader,  in 
another  a  follower.  A  few  years  ago  he  perceived  that  the 
most  wonderful  accuracy  in  countless  numbers  of  rifles  could 
1)0  insm^ed  by  American  machines.  He  also  observed  that — 
in  a  country  where  the  rifle  is  as  popular  as  the  bicycle  is 
with  us,  where,  moreover,  the  man  who  can  afford  to  pay  a 
long  price  for  his  rifle  may  exist,  but  keeps  his  dollars  in  his 
pocket  if  he  does,  where  also  it  is  thought  good  to  shoot, 
but  l>ad  to  pay  for  the  privilege — there  exist  cheap  rifles  and 
cheap  revolvers,  the  first  of  which  bear  comparison  for 
accurate  shooting  with  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  latter 
for  workmanship  and  finish  with  anything  that  can  be 
produced  in  London.  He  learnt  also  that  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  the  most  wonderful  modern  arm — the  Mannlicher 
rifle — was  just  32.^.,  and  he  became  aware  that  the  reason 
why  for  all  this  was  sunmied  up  in  one  word — **  tools."  We 
suppose  that  most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  all  guns  and 
rifles  are  more  or  less  machine  made.  That  is  to  say,  the 
iron  of  an  action  when  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  London 
workman  has  been  more  or  less  shaped  to  the  ultimate  form. 
American  machinery  would  also  do  this,  but  it  would  go  a 
step  further  and  shape  it,  not  only  to  one  form,  but  also  to 
one  size.  That  is  to  say,  to  one  size  to  within  the  jq^^  of 
an  inch.  This  left  the  skilled  workman  who  had  to  fit  the 
parts  very  little  to  do.  The  fitting,  in  fact,  was  done  for 
him,  for  each  part  was  interchangeable.  Tlie  rough  filing  of 
the  skilled  worker  at  the  bench  no  longer  existed,  and  the 
l>eautiful  work  of  the  Smith  and  Wesson  revolver,  and  its 
sale  price,  proved  that  his  supervision  was  better  than  hia 
ellx>w-grease.      Mr.    Harrison     determined   to   follow    the 
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American  lead,  and  introduce  the  best  machinery  and  the 
most  accm'ate  tools  that  money  could  buy.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  we  were  invited  to  inspect  this  new  plant  bv 
which  Mr.  Harrison  hoped  to  be  able  to  turn  out  London 
guns  at  a  price  that  would  startle  competition.  "  Do  you 
hope,  then,  to  do  away  with  the  London  workmen,  whom  you 
London  gunmakers  are  so  proud  of?"  we  asked.  He  (lid 
not,  but  he  hoped  to  enable  them  to  cover  ten  times  the 
ground  with  their  skill.  It  is  the  last  cut  of  the  file  that 
requires  the  most  judgment,  and  the  last  cut  still  remains. 
They  are  the  previous  rasps  of  the  file  that  have  l)een 
rendered  useless  where  the  new  machinerv  is  in  use.  The 
judgment  of  the  skilled  London  workman  is  as  valuable  as 
ever  to-day,  but  he  can  fit  the  parts  of  ten  guns  in  the  tiire 
that,  before,  it  took  him  to  fit  the  parts  of  one.  **  That 
surely  enables  guns  to  be  sold  cheaper  ?"  we  remark.  It 
does.  It  enables  Cogswell  and  Harrison  to  sell  a  sound 
Londcm  -  made  hammerless  ejector  gun  for  logs.  Tliat 
is  not  all,  tlumgh,  we  are  informed.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  that  solid  lump  of  metal.  It  is  steel,  and  is  to  be  tmne^l 
into  a  solid  bodv.  To  do  that  before  these  machines  were 
set  up  woxdd  have  l)een  very  costly — as  ditterent,  in  fact,  as 
the  working  of  Whitworth  steel  barrels  is  to  the  working:  of 
Damascus  l)arrels.  Steel  takes  more  elbow-grease,  and 
wears  out  more  tools  ;  but  the  machines  make  no  difterence. 
they  cliarg(»  the  same,  whatevei*  the  metal :  and  girls  do  the 
work,  until  each  part  leaves  the  machines,  and  is  given  over 
to  skilled  workmen  to  build  uj)  the  gun.  How  is  it  that 
girls  can  do  work  like  this,  where  each  piece  of  metal  is  to 
l>e  cut  so  accurately  that  ro'oo  ^^^  '^^^  inch,  one  way  or  other, 
would  upset  the  expert  workman,  and  throw  away  tlie  value 
of  these  expensive  machines?  It  is  simply  because  the 
machines  cannot  touch  the  metal  until  it  is  in  them,  and  it 
will  not  go  in  the  wrong  way  or  into  the  wrcmg  place.  Theix* 
an^  400  ditterent  machine  oi)erati()ns  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  single  giui.  When  they  have  been  performed  the  skilled 
woi'kcn*  is  called  in.  He  colhx'ts  the  pieces  and  Imihls  up 
the  gun,  but  not  before  each  part  has  been  gauged  in  every 
p()ssil)le  way,  and   touched    with  the   hand-tool  as  it  may 
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recjuire.  Each  part  must  fit  its  own  gauge,  or  it  is  thrown 
aside  as  useless.  The  result  of  this  is  that  when  the  various 
parts  are  brought  together  to  build  up  the  gun,  everything 
fits  so  nearly  that  the  skilled  worker  is  employed  on  each  for 
but  a  fraction  of  the  usual  time  occupied. 

There  are  a  large  and  gi'owing  class  of  shooters  who 
prefer  to  pay  less  than  the  price  charged  for  first-quality 
giuis.  Messrs.  C.'ogswell  and  Harrison  charge  59gs.  for  their 
best  gun,  but  they  have  met  a  want  with  a  cheap  gun,  every 
pai*t  of  which,  except  the  tul)es,  is  manufactured  in  Gillingham 
Street,  close  to  Victoria  Station.  We  do  not  mean  to  sav 
that  there  are  not  plenty  of  London  makers  who  will  sell  a 
gun  at  as  low  a  price  as  Cogswell  and  Harrison,  but  the 
difference  is  that  one  will  be  the  gunmaker's  own  make  and 
the  other  will  not.  We  will  not  venture  an  opinion  as 
l)etween  Binningham  and  London  work.  We  know  very 
well  that  there  are  first-rate  of  each,  but  we  can  certainly 
say  that  in  order  to  ensxu-e  value  for  money  in  cheap  gmis,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  best  material  even,  it  is  necessary  that 
wherever  the  gun  is  made  it  should  be  machine  made  up  to 
the  point  that  this  firm  make  theirs.  We  are  fully  aware 
that  machines  and  the  gauged  tools  for  them  are  very  costly 
affairs,  and  that  the  interest  for  capital  invested  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  gun  purchaser.  We  also  know  that  if  only  a 
few  gims  were  tiu^ned  out  by  the  machines  they  would  cost 
much  more  than  hand  labour  would  cost ;  but  competition  is 
now  set  by  machines  fully  employed,  so  that  where  the 
question  of  cost  is  considered  at  all,  the  machines  must  win 
by  giving  value  for  money.  In  coming  to  this  opinion,  we 
have  considered,  not  only  the  saving  of  cost  of  working  the 
onlinary  iron,  but,  the  ease  with  which  a  good  grade  of  steel 
is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  softer  metal  at  no  more  cost 
of  labour. 

There  is  another  great  point  also  :  it  is  that  all  accidental 
de\'iation  is  avoided  when  machines  and  accxu'ate  gauges  are 
iLsed.  Mr.  Harrison  gave  us  an  instance  of  this.  Some 
time  ago  he  saw  a  new  method  of  boring  a  ball-and-shot 
gun.  The  weapon  in  rpiestion  shot  a  remarkable  diagram, 
Imt  others  supposed  to  be  similarly  bored  would  not.     Mr. 
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Harrison  tliereiipon  purchased  the  rights,  and  offered  a  hi^ 
price  for  four  more  weapons  to  shoot  equally  well.  These 
have  still  to  be  made  ;  the  method  by  which  the  first  success 
was  made  could  not  be  repeated.  This  is  not  wonderful 
when  we  say  that  the  gi'ooves  are  only  ^^jj  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  The  outcome  of  these  failures  is  a  very  costly 
machine,  which  turns  out  its  barrels  to  shoot  as  well  as  the 
first,  and  this  is  because  every  succeeding  barrel  made  is 
necessarily  an  absolute  counterpart  of  the  original  model 
from  which  the  machinery  was  gauged  and  designed.  We 
give  a  fifty  yards  diagram  showing  what  the  makers  are 
prepared  to  do,  lent  to  us  by  the  firm,  but  not  made  in 
our  presence,  by  a  ten-bore  **  ( -osmos,"  for  that  is  the  name 
of  the  weapon,  with  its  usual  load  of  8  drachms  of  powder 
and  850-grain  bullet.  It  may  be  stated  that  this  weapon 
gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,550  f  s.  It  is  made  in  8,  10,  and 
12  bores.  It  has  the  Greener  extension  bolt,  and  the  Anson 
and  Deelev  action. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  us  to  have  scored 
over  the  introduction,  in  London,  of  accurate  gun-making 
machinery.  After  all  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what 
Government  have  done.  The  modern  Enfield  *303,  vnih  all 
its  repeating  machinery,  is  made  on  similar  pi-inciples,  and  so 
is  the  Government  revolver.  The  noveltv  is  merelv  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  shot  guns  in  London,  and 
even  that  is  only  new  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  carried. 

Air.  Harrison  has  no  love  of  the  salesman's  business. 
He  leaves  this  part  of  the  business  to  Mr.  W.  C  Langlielt 
at  141,  New  Bond  Street,  and  to  Mr.  (Jrav  in  the  Strand. 
These  two  between  them  manage  to  keep  his  gi-eat  plant  of 
machinery  going,  and  it  is  here  that  you  may  always  find 
him.  Some  new  piece  of  machinery  or  some  new  tool  has 
more  charm  for  him  than  the  finished  article.  He  holds 
that  perfection  of  machinery  insures  perfect  parts  of  a  gun. 
an<l  that  it  is  only  when  all  the  individual  parts  are  perfect 
that  a  perfect  whole  is  possilde.  Possibly  the  majority  of 
the  users  of  Cogswell  and  Harrison's  gims  have  nevcT  seen 
the  chief  of  the  firm.  Possiblv  thev  believe  the  whole 
business  is  left  to  the  able  managers  they  see  in  the  two 
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.-shops.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  gunmaker  in  London 
.sees  more,  or  perhaps,  as  much,  of  his  guns  as  Mr.  Harrison 
•does.  He  sees  that  each  machine  is  tiu^ning  out  its  work 
•correctly,  and  when  that  is  done  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
finished  article  is  within  measurable  distance,  and  can  hardly 
go  wrong.  He  carries  his  scientific  investigations  very  far, 
for  he  tests  his  metals  chemically  as  well  as  mechanically, 
and  has  a  laboratory  and  chemist  at  the  works  for  the 
former  purpose. 

We  suspect  that  most  gunmakers  now  take  the  pressures 
of  each  new  batch  of  nitro-powder  that  comes  in,  but  it  was, 
we  think,  Mr.  Harrison  who  first  did  this,  and  thereby  built 
up  an  enormous  business  as  a  retailer  of  loaded  cartridges  at 
prices  ranging  from  £3  15s.  to  £5  10s.  a  thousand.  We  are 
not  even  now  sure  that  many  gunmakers  take  the  trouble, 
not  only  to  test  internal  pressures  of  new  batches  of 
powders,  but  also  to  try  velocities  given  by  them.  This 
•Cogswell  and  Harrison  do,  and  not  only  that,  they  test  each 
new  batch  of  primers  also,  so  as  to  accommodate  primers  to 
powders  or  powders  to  primers,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a 
slight  variation  in  either  makes  a  gi'eat  difference  to  the 
manner  of  the  combustion  of  the  charge,  and  therefore  also 
greatly  affects  not  only  pressures  on  the  barrels  and  velocity 
of  shot,  but  time  between  the  pull  of  the  trigger  and  the 
starting  of  the  shot.  This  short  variation  of  time  may  be  of 
very  little  account  when  game  is  going  straight  away,  l)ut 
when  the  shooter  is  allowing  yards  before  his  game,  it  may, 
on  the  contrary,  make  all  the  difference  between  enough 
and  too  Httle. 

* 

Primers  vary  greatly  ;  powders  vary  more.  They  do  not 
only  vary  as  between  maker  and  maker,  but  as  between 
batch  and  batch  of  the  same  maker.  Here  is  at  once  the 
difficultv  and  the  uselessness  of  trials  of  powders  l)v  the 
press.  Newspapers  cannot  be  going  round  and  trying  each 
different  batch  that  comes  out,  and  nobodv  is  better  aware 
than  the  powder-makers  that  nitro-powder  will  vary,  what- 
ever care  is  used  in  the  making.  The  trial  of  each  batch* 
an<l  the  retarding  or  accelerating  of  it  by  appropriate 
detonators,   is   the   business    of    the   gunmaker  who   sells 
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cartridges.      Hold   him  responsible   not  only  for  too  little 
power,  hut  also   for  too  much.      No   one   can   maintain  a 
steady  average  of  good  shooting  at  quick-driven  game  whose 
cartridges  vary  very  nuich.     We  think  that  ignition  should 
always  be  the  same,  either  quick,  slow,  or   medium,  but 
never  first  one  and  then  the  other.     We  gi'ant  that  a  dif- 
ference affects  the  shooting  of  some  men  less  than  it  does 
others.     The  man  who  goes  with  his  game,  and  more,  he 
who  swings  in  front,  will  feel  differences  of  ignition  less  than 
he  who  fires  at  an  imaginary  spot  in  front  of  the  game,  with 
little  or  no  travel  of  the  gun  with  the  object.     The  smallest 
hangfire,  even  when  the  shooter  was  unconscious  of  it,  would 
be  enough  to  disturb  the  aim  of  the  best  shot  by  this  latter 
method,  we  should  say,  if  such  exist,  for  we  believe  that  the 
two  methods  of  shooting  blend  one  into  the  other,  that  gcxxl 
shots  must   do  both   to  a  certain   extent,   consciouslv  or 
unconsciously,  at  fast- winged  driven  game.     But  there  is  no 
doulit  that  some  lean  to  one  method  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  others.     In  rabbit-shooting,  across  rides  and  paths, 
no  follow  or  swing  is  not  practicable,  as  a  rule,  but  then  the 
pace  of  rabbits  and  that  of  winged  game  is  very  different. 
Let  no  sportsman  think  that  the  time  the  shot  takes  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  game  varies  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  the  time  of  ignition  varies.      We   do  not  think  that 
variation  of  the  velocity  of  the  charge  is  likely  to  be  great 
enough    to   affect   the    shooting   of    anyone ;     because  the 
powder-makers  take   great   care  that   their  powders  shall 
have  killing  ])owei* ;    but  they  have  not  got  the  control  of 
the  cap-makers,  and  it  is  the  latter  upon   whom  speed  of 
ignition    cliieHy  depends.      It  is  the   gunmaker   cm   whom 
we  must  depend  to  keep  these  two  up  to  the  mark,  and, 
if  that  be  inipossil)le,   then  he  must  regulate  the  ignition 
of  the  powder  by  the  choice  of  a  suitable  detonator — to  suit 
or  neutralise  the  ])articular  fault  it  may  show.     What  we 
mean  to  imply  is  this,  that  every  cartridge  that  leaves  the 
gunmaker  should    (barring   the   effect   of  weather)    behave 
exactlv  like  those  he  sold  the  vear  before,  and  will  sell  the 
year  after.     Of  course,  we  know  that  all  the  nitro-{X)wders 
will  be  more  or  less  affected  bv  the  weather  —some  verv 
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greatly,  others  very  little.  The  gumnaker  ainiuit  control 
the  weather,  but  he  can,  antl  shouhi,  test  his  pow<iers  for 
variation  with  the  weather,  and  discanl  thosewho.se  i^niition 
is  most  delayed  by  damp.  All  this  requires  the  chronof,Taph 
to  test,  as  well  as  the  crusher-gauge,  and  these  instruments 
Messrs.   Cogswell  and    Harrison   have  long  pos,sessed,  and 


used  upon  every  batch  of  powder  delivered  to  them,  a  fact 
which  has  sometimes  brought  them  into  sharp  collision  with 
the  powder-makers.  Mr.  Harrison  is  now  making  half-a- 
dozen  of  Smith's  chronographs  for  various  powder  manu- 
facturers. 

This  gun-making  business  was  carrier!  on  in  the  last 
century  under  the  name  of  E.ssex,  a  relaticm  of  the  t'ogswell 
whose  name  it  now  bears.  It  became  Cogswell  and  Harrison 
alwut  the  yciir  1860,  and  was  for  long  carried  on  two  door.s 
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away  from  the  present  shop  in  the  Strand.  In  1874  Mr. 
Harrison  joined  the  business,  in  1879  the  Bond  Street 
branch  was  opened.  In  1887  he  took  entire  control,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1882  the  Harrow  factory  and 
range  was  opened,  and  in  1894  the  large  place  in  Gillingham 
Street  was  acquired,  where  there  is  the  only  shooting-range 
of  a  "  practice "  character  in  London  ( for  the  variom 
shooting  schools  and  practice  grounds  belonging  to  gun- 
makers  are  not  as  much  in  London  as  they  are  in  the 
suburl)s).  Mr.  Harrison  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up 
clay-bird  shooting  in  the  hope  of  pushing  it  to  an  importance 
similar  to  that  it  holds  in  America.  He  confesses  to  a  great 
deal  of  disappointment ;  and  to  say  truth,  clay  birds  are  of 
more  use  to  shooting  schools  than  they  are  for  the  purpose 
of  competitions.  It  is  a  target  altogether  unlike  living 
game,  inasmuch  as  it  starts  quicker  than  any  living  game, 
and  too  suddenly  becomes  slower.  We  think  that  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  some  target  with  an  accelerating 
pace,  not  a  diminishing  one,  is  necessary  in  order  to  popu- 
larise an  imitation  of  sport  with  the  gmi. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

G  riJ n s,    o f    B h  i s t o l 

It  is  many  years  since  we  made  the  acciuaintance  of  the 
founder  of  the  Bristol  gimmaking  lousiness.  George  Gibbs 
was  a  name  known  in  every  district  in  the  west  of  England 
and  in  South  Wales,  for  wherever, there  was  sport  to  be  had, 
Mr.  George  Gibbs  was  sure,  j^ooher  or  later,  to  sample  it. 
The  Bodmin  Moors,  in  Cornwall,  were  in  his  day  noted  for 
a  good  sprinkling  of  snipe,  and  this  was  one  of  Mr.  Gibbs*^ 
favourite  beats.  He  had  his  own  private  shooting  also,  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  a  man  who  was  never  happy  unless  he 
was  shooting,  so  that  Ireland  as  well  as  ( lorn  wall  and  South 
Wales  were  compelled  to  contribute. 

Wimbledon,  of  course,  knew  him  just  as  it  knew,  and 
Bisley  knows,  his  son,  who,  we  imagine,  would  by  rifle  shots 
Ik*  conceded  the  first  place  in  the  British  Islands  as  a  long 
ninge  rifle  shot. 

This  position  G.  C.  Gibl)s  has  gained  by  no  single  feat 
Imt  by  constant  good  shooting,  varied  only  by  occasional 
phenomenal  feats. 

In  the  Eleho  Shield  competition,  for  instance.  Captain 
George  C.  Gibbs,  of  the  2nd  Gloucestershire  V.R.E.,  has 
shot  in  the  English  Eight  every  year  since  1882.  Of  the 
three  sons  of  the  elder  George  Gibbs,  who  died  in  1884, 
two  are  now  in  the  business,  and  thev  divide  the  labours  of 
gimmaking  as  well  as  the  pleasures  that  it  brings.  Sport  in 
a  west  country  town  like  Bristol  is  a  great  social  institution, 
and  brings  people  together  in  a  way  that  we  know  nothing 
of  in  London  town.  Sport  in  Bristol  at  one  time  of  the 
vear  centres  round  W.  G.  Grace,  at  another  round  Gibbs 
and  rifle  shooting,  who,  with  his  bi'others,  takes  great  interest 
in  ahnost  every  branch  of  sport,  including  cricket,  and  its 

2  A  2 
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vetemii  expoiK-'iit,  tlie  px'ut  W.  <i.,  whose  jubilee  fell  in  IsiiS. 
Mr.  G.  V.  (iihbs  is  «s  fijiui  of  hunting  as  he  is  of  .slKMitini:, 
and  it  was  he  who  oiigiiiated  and  hunted  the  now  celebrated 
Clifton  Foot  Beagles — a  pack  which  has  shown  such  wonder- 
fully good  sport  during  the  past  few  seasons.  How  mucb 
<jf  Di'.  W.  <i.  (jiuee's  wondeifully  prolonged  fomi  can  lie 
acctnmted  for  hy  liis  constant  attendance  on  these  heajrlfs 


is  not  for  us  to  siiy,  liiit  that  they  hunte<i  twice  a  week,  ami 
never,  oi'  Iianlly  ever,  without  W.  (i.,  is  certain. 

Tliese  arc  by  no  means  all  the  reasons  why  West  "t 
England  men  swear  by  (iilibs.  and  many  another  spni-tsmaii 
besides  tliinks  there  is  no  gnnniaker  to  be  found,  even  in 
l.ondim,  who  is  !iis  ei|unl.  'flie  juvsent  George  (iil>bs  lia<l  ii 
vciy  partitnlareducatioiiingiunnnking.     It  is  well  known.  I'f 
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course,  that  Mr.  Metford,  the  father  of  the  match  ritle  as 
well  as  our  present  army  weapon,  was  a  west  countryman, 
and  it  is  to  his  able  tuition  Mr.  Gibbs  owes  much  of  his 
success  as  a  ritle-maker  and  shot.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
tools  or  gauges  with  which  a  (Til)lxs  gim  is  made  to-day 
were  actually  the  workmanship  of  that  most  celebrated  of 
modern  rifle  experts  and  mechanics — Mr.  Metford.  Mr. 
Gil)l)s  also'received  valuable  help  from  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  who  devoted  so  nuicli  time  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
rifle,  and  it  was  at  Wistow,  in  the  presence  of  its  late  owner, 
that  Mr.  (libbs  made  his  great  record  target. 

Of  this  extraordinar}'  performance  it  may  be  well  to 
(luote  a  fellow-member  of  the  English  eight.  The  Hon. 
T.  F.  Freemantle  siivs  in  his  Notes  on  the  rifle  : — 

m 

''  Witlioiit  entering  into  the  subject  of  the  large  scores  which  at 
one  time  and  another  have  been  made  at  long  ranges,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  examples  of   what   is  the   best  work    that   under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  can  be  got  from  rifles  at  1,000  yards.     The 
first  target  given  has  appeared  in  print  before,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt 
the  best  piece  of  shooting  at  1,000  yards  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
this  countrv.      There  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever 
ecjualled  by  any  perfonnance  in  America.     To  put  forty-eight  out  of 
fifty   consecutive    shots    into   the   8-foot    buUseye   is   a   feat   which 
combines  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  with  some  good  fortune.     The 
l)ullseye  on  Sir  Henry  Halford's  range  consists  of  a  steel  plate  himg 
in  front  of  the  target.    It  has  had  many  thousands  of  shots  fired  at  it  at 
1 ,000  yards,  during  a  period  now  of  more  than  thirty  years,  but  only  on 
tliis  one  occasion  has  it  responded  Avith  its  nuisical  sound  thirty-seven 
times  running.     The  weather  was  very  favourable — there  was  only  a 
di<,dit  drift  of  wind — the  light  being  steady  and  not  too  bright.     A 
l)ri<^ht  glare  is  apt  to  tire  the  eye  in  a  lon<(  series  of  shots,  and  a 
rather  dull — even  slightly  hazy — light  is  the  best.     The  strain  on  the 
ittention,  and  the  anxiety  to  fire  every  shot  perfec^tly,  make  it  a  gi-eat 
effort  to  fire  a  long  string  of  shots,  especially  when  the  winning  of  a 
natch  or  the  cutting  of  a  record  dei>ends  upon  each   pull  of  the 
:ri<i^er.     ( -aptain  Gibbs  is  one  of  the  men  whose  self-conmiand   in 
mch  circumstances  is  entirelv  to  be  relied  on.     It  is  noteworthv  that 
he  rifle  with  wliick  this  target  was  made  was  an  old  one.  and  had 
>revioualv  had  some  20,000  shots  fired  from  it.     It  was  not  cleaned 
luring  the  shooting." 

Mr.  Herbert    (Til)l)s   (who  is  more  often   fomid   at   the 
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Com  Street  premises  looking  after  tlu- "business"  iii-raogi 
nients  of  the  firm  than  at  the  works)  prefers  the  shi>t-j.Ti 
to  the  rifle,  and  when  we  saw  him  last  in  Bristol  he  ba 
lately  been  jjarticipating  in  one  of  those  extraonlinaiy  goos 
drives  that  can  be  had  at  (inly  ime  place  in  Enghuid,  vii 
Berkeley  Castle.  As  makei's  of  shot-jfiins  the  name  i 
(iilibs  lias  for  half  a  centuiT  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  iiiiDil 


of  West  of  Kiitilaiid  shnotcrs.  <  )iir  owLi  experience  of  tiif 
dates  liack  to  over  a  ipiarter  of  a  century.  It  was  in  lac 
witli  a  (libbs  pni  that  we  coiiiiBired  the  first  choke  Imn 
ever  made  in  tliis  country.  It  was  a  jjood  ^^ul  so  jrtMxl.  i 
fact,  that  Ml.  (ireencr  icnicndH-rcd  it  perfectly  well  aft tT 
lapse  of  twenty-tlu-ee  years,  and  startled  us  by  asseitintr  dii 
it  iv.-is  the  iii'st  cylindcl-  ^mu   lie   hail  ever  !it\-\\.      Its  avtra^ 
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pattern  at  the  30-incli  circle  forty  yards  away,  and  with 
Uoz.  of  No.  6,  was  only  130,  so  that  it  is  easy  for  young 
-sportsmen  to  decide  whether  the  invention  of  choke-boring 
was  as  useless  to  sportsmen  as  most  sportsmen  and  some 
^unmakers  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring.  We  are  quite  sure 
of  this,  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  game  guns  used  in 
this  country  have  more  or  less  choke  in  them. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  man  who  had  the  best 
workmen  made  the  best  guns.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  very 
great  deal  in  that  even  yet,  but  to  a  far  less  extent  than 
used  to  be.  The  best  guns  nowadays  are  far  more  a 
question  of  tools — design,  tools,  and  gauges,  and  workmen 
combined.  It  is  therefore  the  man  who  knows  the  liest 
design  when  he  sees  it,  and  can  make  tools  to  automatically 
reproduce  it,  that  succeeds  best  as  a  gunmaker  to-day.  The 
reasons  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  A  hammerless  ejector 
gim  is  a  nmch  more  complicated  arrangement  than  the  old 
central  fire  was,  and  it  no  longer  pays  to  attempt  to  build 
a  gun  by  rule  of  thumb ;  that  was  an  artistic  feat  accom- 
plished only  by  the  best  of  workmen  in  the  old  days.  Now, 
however,  the  master  has  made  the  gauges  and  the  workman 
tiles  as  long  as  he  can  reach  the  metal,  and  is  prevented 
from  taking  too  much  off  or  too  little.  It  follows  that 
every  piece  is  bound  to  fit,  for  each  has  exactly  the  same 
convex  or  concave  curve,  exactly  the  same  thickness  of 
metal,  and  exactly  the  same  weight,  for  the  quality  of  the 
metal  employed  is  always  the  same — the  best.  The  gun- 
maker's  plant  consists  now  of  dozens  of  little  boxes,  each 
containing  all  the  necessary  gauges  to  make  a  single  bolt  or 
\mv  or  spring.  These  are  the  tools  or  gauges  that  represent 
fine  finish  to  the  complete  gun.  They  do  not  look  much, 
these  lumps  of  steel  with  a  notch  here  and  a  slot  there,  but 
each  one  of  them  probably  represents  ten  or  a  dozen 
measurements,  each  accurate  to  the  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch,  each  with  its  convex  curve  corresponding  to  the 
concave  curve  in  another,  even  to  a  similar  degree  of 
closeness.  What  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  Well,  in  the  old 
davs  thev  used  to  bore  the  extractor  holes  after  the  barrels 
were  put  together,  and  sometimes  they  would    pierce  the 
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liarrel  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  dangerous.  We  have 
at  this  moment  a  gun  that  has  been  condemned  as  dangerous 
on  those  groun(is.  Now  they  make  the  lump  firat  and  pierce 
the  extractor  hole  in  it  too,  and  all  by  gauge,  so  that  the 
hole  cannot  bear  up  or  down,  to  "the  right  nor  the  left, 
according  to  the  hand  of  the  workman  who  directs  it.  The 
tool  holds  the  piece  and  directs  the  cutter  or  "  bit "  ;  all  the 
workman  has  to  do  is  to  apply  the  power.  This  production 
of  models,  gauges,  and  tools  has  been  a  long  work,  alwap 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gibbs.  We  do  not  think  that 
there  could  be  a  man  more  suitable  for  such  an  imdertaking 
than  the  possessor  of  the  eyes  and  hands  that  rifled  the 
barrel  of  every  weapon  that  shot  in  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  eights  in  the  year  1890.  That  is  a  triumph  of 
mechanical  skill  that  Gibbs  is  not  a  little  proud  of.  The 
reason  he  took  personally  to  barrel-rifling  was  of  a  com- 
pulsory nature.  His  barrel-rifler  declined  to  do  some  work 
recjuired  of  him,  and  this  difference  of  opinion  left  Gibhs 
with  plenty  of  barrels,  but  no  one  to  rifle  them.  He  spent, 
he  tells  us,  about  three  weeks  in  doing  nothing  else,  and 
then  discovered  that  he  could  do  the  work  as  well,  or  better 
than  the  man  who  had  been  at  it  all  his  life.  When 
((uestioned  as  to  the  l)est  manner  of  sighting  sporting  rifles, 
Mr.  Gibbs  strcmgly  expressed  his  opinion  in  favour  of  takinj: 
the  whole  of  the  front  sight  bead  when  aiming,  and  haviii^^ 
the  sighting  so  regulated  that  the  spot  required  to  be  hit 
should  be  in  alignment  with  the  top  of  the  front-sight — his 
chief  reason  for  prefen-ing  this  plan  of  sighting  is  that 
accurate  aim  can  l)e  taken  even  at  the  smallest  animals, 
which  cannot  be  (kme  if  the  spot  to  be  hit  is  covered  l)v 
the  centre  of  the  bead — particularly  so  at  long  ranges — for 
instance,  in  sporting  rifles  when  the  front  sight  is  not  moiT 
than  three  feet  from  the  eve  of  the  firer,  a  bead  of  oixlinan 
size,  sav  *0(>,  will  cover  a  diameter  of  no  less  than  six  inches 
at  100  vards,  twelve  inches  at  200  vards,  eighteen  inches  at 
300  yards,  and  so  on  in  like  proportion. 

In  modern  small-bore  rifles  with  their  extremelv  flat 
trajectory,  it  is  the  custom  of  some  sportsmen  to  have 
but  one  backsight,  and   to  make  the  necessiiry   allowance 
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for  tlie  drop  of  the  bullet  either  by  varying  the  amount 
of  the  front  sight  taken,  or  by  aiming  high  or  low  as  the 
case  mav  be. 

While  on  this  point  we  think  that  if  a  ritle  has  only 
the  one  backsight,  it  would  be  better  for  that  sight  to  be 
regulated  for  200  yards  rather  than  100,  for  by  reference  to 
the  third  table  given  below,  we  find  that  shooting  with  a 
•3(H)  bore  rifle  with  its  100-yards  sight  up  at  a  beast  200 
jards  away,  the  bullet  would  strike  11*5  inches  low,  whereas, 
if  the  l>east  were  but  100  yards  ofl",  and  we  had  the  200 
yards  sight  up,  the  bullet  would  strike  but  o7.')  inches  high. 
This  is  a  most  material  difference. 


An<;les  of  Elevation  fx3r  -303  and  256  Bore  Sportinc;  Rifles 
(compiled  by  Mr.  Gibbs  from  results  obtained  at  the  range  with 
several  rifles  upon  different  days). 


length  of  barrel,  25  ins.  ; 
weight  of  bullet,  200  grs. ; 
M.\  .,  1950  f.s.  ;  energv"-  at 
muzzle,  1,687  f.p. 

•303  Bore. 


iiaii^e. 

Aiijjfle. 

100-       ... 

...        4-75 

200        ... 

...     10'-5 

300       ... 

...     17-25 

400       ... 

. . .     25' 

500       . . . 

. . .     33-75 

Length  of  barrel,  25  ins.  ; 
weight  of  bullet,  156  grs.  ; 
M.  v.,  2,350  f.s. ;  energ}' at 
muzzle,  1,911  f.p. 

•256  Bore. 


liange. 
100 
200 
300 
400 
500 


Anjjle. 
3'-5 
7'-75 

12'-75 

18'-5 

25' 


Tarlks  Shonvin(;  Position  of  Billet  in  Relation  to  Sight  Line. 

•303  Bore. 


Siji^iiting  use«l. 


DUtant'e  from  Muzzle  in  Yards. 


Yanls. 


100 


inclie*. 

100 0 

200 +    5-75 

300 +12-5 

400 +20-25 

500 '     +29 


200 


inches. 
—  11-5 

0- 
+  13-5 
+  29 
+  46-5 


300 


inches. 
37-5 
-  20-25 

0 
+  23-25 
+  49-5 


400 

inche8. 

—  81 
-58 

—  31 

0 
+  35 


500 


inches. 

145 
-  11625 
82-5 
43-75 
0 
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256  Bore. 


Sighting  UHeil. 
Ynrcls. 


Distance  from  Muzzle  In  Yards. 


100       ' 

200 

300 

400 

500 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inehei 

0 

—    8-5 

27-75 

—  60 

107-5 

+    4-25  ! 

0 

—  15 

43 

J<6-25 

+    9-25  1 

+  10 

0 

23 

—   61-25 

+  15        1 

+  21-5 

+  17-25 

0 

32-5 

+  21-5     , 

-4- 34-5 

+  36-75 

+  26 

0 

100 
200 
300 
400 
500 


The  +  sign  denotes  above,  wJiile  the  —  signifies  l)elow  the  sight  line. 
The  difference  between  the  zero  of  sight  line  and  the  centre  of  l)ore  line  (it 
being  a  constant)  is  ignored. 


Position  of  bullet  at  half  distance  (which  is  practically  the  highest  point 
of  the  trajectory)  in  relation  to  sight  line.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ci^rreci 
angle  of  elevation  be  used  at  the  various  distances,  and  that  the  apex  of  the 
front  sight  from  which  the  line  of  sight  is  extended  be  -75  in.  above  the 
centre  of  bore. 


-.303 


»« 


^> 


>• 


<» 


'l'}i\ 


In  flight  of  100  vards 
200  " 
300 

400      „ 
oOO      „ 

'In  flight  of   100  VJircls 
\  „  200  ^  „ 

300  ,. 
400  „ 
'>00     ,. 


-     +  '0\\\. 

=  +  5  in. 
=-  +  13-875  in 
=  +  28-25  in. 
=  +  49-25  in. 

:^  +  -2  in. 
=-   +  3-0  in. 

-  +  10  125  in. 
-^  +  20-75  in. 

-  +  36-75  in. 


The  following  is  [)rol)al)ly  the  finest  five-shot  (liagram  at 
100  vards  ever  made.  It  was  made  bv  the  Mannlicher 
sporting  rifle,  to  which  the  above  tables  apply,  and  the 
shooting  was  done  l)y  Mr.  St.  George  Littledale  from  the 
back  position,  and  with  no  artificial  rest.  Moreover,  the 
rifle  was  a  borrowed  one,  and  these  were  almost  the  first 
shots  Mr.  Littledale  had  out  of  it.  Still  it  is  not  fair  to 
compare  this  wonderful  target  with  those  made  in  public  or 
[)r(\ss  trials,  when  (me  try  alone  is  permitted,  and  the  maker 
of  the  rifle*  stands  or  falls  by  the  results.  We  feel  very  siife 
in  saving  that  if  Mr.  Littledale  had  had  1,000  tries  he  could 
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not   have   improved    on  this   tai^et,   and   prolmhly  it  will 
remain  the  record  for  yearH. 

Messrs.  CJeoi^  Gibbs  are  the  agents  for  these  woiideiful 
rifles.  Those  of  the  sporting  pattern  being  made  up,  fitteil 
with  sights,  shot  and  regulated  at  the  works  and  range  in 
Hiistol.  As  is  well  known  they  shoot  a  steel-enveloped 
bullet.  This  is  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  intrt)ductions  by 
this  firm  since  it  began  business,  as  J.  ajid  <i.  Gibbs,  at 
4,  Redcliffe   Street,   in    IStJn.      It  became  exclusively  the 


Faesiinile  of  Tiintet  made  by  Mr.  fi.  S.  LittleiUle,  April,  1897,  with 
-256  Muinlidier  Sporting  KiH«,  BI9.33,  by  George  <;ibbii,  5  ahots  at 
100  yards,  Lyman  eiglit.  Back  position,  riHe  routing  on  knee. 
Original  target  in  poKsesnion  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Oreentiel'l,  the  owner 
of  tlie  rttle. 

I>usine.ss  c»f  George  (ribbs  in  1842,  fii'st  at  142,  Thomas 
Street,  then  at  Clare  Street,  and  finally  at  39,  Com  Street. 
The  factory  was  built  in  1873,  and  George  Giblw,  sen.,  died 
in  1884.  The  well-known  Gibbs  and  Pitt  patent  came  out 
in  1873,  and  alxjut  10,000  guns  of  this  kind  were  built,  a 
fact  which  speaks  to  the  popularity  and  tlie  meiit  of  the 
makers. 

In   186')   the   firm   awjuired   the   sole   i-iglit   of    bonng 
Metfonl  Hfles,  and  tliev  held  this  for  fourteen  vears.       In 
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1H70  the  Fanjuliarwrn  action  was  added,  and  henceforth  the 
match  rifle   ■461   was  always  niaile  by  the  firm  with  this 

Weight  of  Hingle  rifle,  about  TJ  IIib. 


.lack,  B()/5T0  lea.1. 


<lraiD8  bl&ek,  100/360  loul. 


11  ^t 


cmiiliiiuition.     A  sporting'  rifle  very  similar  to  the  match 
rifle,  except  in  len^li,  is  made  and  extensively  used,  nmn' 
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iwi-ticularly  l»y  South  African  sportsmen,  and  is  nuich 
iippreciated  hy  our  old  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  Kirby,  who 
will  not  have  the  small  bores  at  any  price.  Mr.  Solous, 
rlic    pioneer    of  Matabeleland,    ha.s 

most  of  his  rifles  from  Gibb.s,  and  .in'^,?.';^™  ^;,lt:V! 
Sii-  Sanniel  Baker  obtaine<l  liis  first  ^""'.'*''',"''^',"h?V^il^  \y«iKi.t 


)iossibly    not    absolutely    the    last, 
from  tiieni. 

Tlie  following  copy  of  letter 
from  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  interest- 
ing,' : — 


.4 


ixi  :W/'.  XHHl. 


■  Al">ut  fiirty-six  yours  ago  your  tirin 
iiiiulu  fur  lilt!  liic   tirst  rifle  tlrnt    I   cvn- 

i,i.„„„.,i. 

■This  wiis  t-iilirfly  my  own  idea  nl  a 
tiinr  wlhii  riflf  shooting  was  but  little 
luiilcTftodil.  1  was  only  twoniy  years  iif 
a-.'e,  lnU  having  taken  a  pcctiliar  interest 
in  the  subjeet,  [  was  sure  that  a  heavy 
<h;irgu  of  jxtwder  was  tlie  tirst  necessity 
In  proeure  a  high  velocity,  and  i-onse- 
.[ueutly  a  low  trujectorj-. 

■  V'lur  tinii  niiido  tor  irie  a  rifle 
weighing  22  Uis.  to  carry  u  two-groove 
l«-lle(!  liail  of  'A  ()zn.,  with  a  ehap^je  of 
1  '1/,  |li;  drams)  of  powder.  This  was 
ihe  tirst  lieavy  rifle  that  ever  wn«  intro- 
diic-i-d  to  (.Vyion,  and  it  is  referred  to  in 
my  tirst  work,  'The  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
( 'eylon.'  as  &  very  wonderful  weapon. 

"The  rifle  was  made  according  to 
<lrawings  suhmittiti  by  myself  

■■  As  you    made   the   lirst  largv   bore 
that     1     ever     had,     which     was    niosi   '       and 
sui'iessfnl.    I   have   no   doubt    that   you 
would   achieve  a   like   success   with    the  suiall-lxire 
1 25    grains    of   powdor.^Yours    faithfully. 


"(Signed) 


high  express  — 
MfEi,  IUker. 


"To  Mr,  George  tiibbs,  Bristol."' 
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Talking  of  curious  riHes,  there  is  kept  at  Bristol  one  of 
tliu  four  rifles  tliat  found  tlie  2,000  yards  tai^t  in  1866, 
when  tliis  competition  wtis  attempted  at  Wimbledoa  The 
only  four  competitors  who  found  the  tai^t  used  Metford 
rifles  hy  Gibbs. 

More  extraordinary  is  the  history  of  a  rifle  belonging  to 
Major  Frank  Johnson,  who  writes  :— 

"  The  rifJo  is  the  one  you  sent  Mr.  Borrow  in  1888,  and  which  I 
lit  once  took  over  from  him.  It  has  had  some  very  rou^h  usage^ 
(including  three  months  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pungwe),  but  I  wouki 
not  exchange  it  for  the  best  ritle  you  could  make. 

"On  the  Pimgwe  last  month  I  bagged  with  it  in  two  and  a  half 
hours  one  -sal  ile  antelope,  three  wild  boars,  two  lions,  and  two  IniftViloes." 


■At'  Auti^^AtMK 

iuyiU^    ^^tO  fit. 


Ml-.  K.  ('.  Welous  writes,  Marcli  16,  1894  ; — "  I  havi' 
used  none  other  than  your  excellent  rifles  duriny  the  k.4 
twelve  years  in  Africa."  And  in  "Travel  and  Adventuif 
in  Africa,"  iMifje  4:)0.  he  s;iys  ; — "  Ycm  can  kill  anything  that 
walks  the  earth  witli  a  ^oO  Ixire  Metford  rifle  l)y  (iibbs,  of 
Bristol.  Havinjf  used  Gibbs-Metford  rifles  for  the  last 
twelve  years  with  the  most  coniijlete  sjitisfaction  to  luyst'lf. 
I  naturally  swear  by  (iibbs." 

Mr.  F.  V.  Kirby  ("Maqaciiiandm")  in  "Haunts  of  Wild 
(iaiue,"  page  .Vi:^,  says,  "1  can  testify  to  the  aiijiibilities  of 
two  rifles  the  (iibbs-Mctford  (-461"  bore)  Nos.  1  and  i. 
TIic  latter  is  tlie  most   destructive  and  etticient  weafH»n  1 
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have  ever  seen  in  my  life,  and  Mr.  Selous  has  very  clearly 
demonstrated  what  can  be  done  with  these  Metford  rifles 
upon  elephants  and  other  big  game. 

**\Vith  a  Gibbs- Metford  I  have  obtained  most  surprising  results 
.  •.  .  the  good  qualities  are  in  the  rifle :  ^vith  it  I  have  kiUed  a 
large  bull  elephant  with  a  single  shot,  and  several  rhino,  with  one 
bullet.  On  one  occasion  I  dropped  a  big  rhino,  bull  in  his  tracks 
with  both  shoulders  smashed." 

Page  527  :  "  Such  a  weapon  is  the  Gibbs- Metford,  which  will  at 
once  conmiend  itself  to  all  practical  sportsmen. 

'A  '461  bore  Metford  is  perhaps  as  perfect  a  weapon  for  lion 
shooting  as  one  can  desire." 

At  the  Bisley  Rifle  Meeting,  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  the 
first  prizes  in  all  the  competitions  for  sporting  rifles  at 
the  running  deer  and  nmning  man  were  won  with  rifles 
manufactured  by  George  Gibbs. 

A  Record  at  Bisley. 

1896. 

"  The  Colt "— Runnmg  Deer. 
Earl  C-aims,  21  Gibbs  -303  single 

"  The  Hillhouse  " — Running  Man. 
Earl  Cairns,  21  Gibbs '303  single. 

"  The  Dan  Fraser." 
Earl  Cairns,  27  Gibbs  303  double. 

1896. 

"  The  Jeft'ery  "—Running  Man. 

(1)  LiiMit.  Riinken,  21  ...     MannUcher  256,  by  Gibbs. 

(2)  Eitrl  Cairns,  21     Gibbs  303. 

"  The  Gibbs  "—Running  Deer. 

( 1 )  Earl  Cairns,  15     Gibbs  303. 

(2)  Lieut.  Ranken,  15  ...     Mannlichcr  256,  by  Gibbs. 

"  The  Henry  " — Running  Deer. 
Earl  (/aims,  27  Gibbs  -303. 

"  The  Colt "— Runnmg  Deer. 
YatX  ( 'aims,  22  Gibbs  -303. 
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1897. 

"  The  Henry  " — Running  Deer. 
Earl  Cairns,  27  Gibbs  303  double. 

"  The  Gibbs  " — Running  Deer. 

( 1 )  Earl  t^airns,  15     ...         ...      256,  by  Gibbs. 

(2)  Lieut.  Ranken,  15  ...     Mannlieher  "256,  by  Giblhs. 

"  The  Colt  "—Running  Deer. 

( 1 )  Earl  Cairns,  22     ...  ...      256,  by  Gibbs. 

(2)  Lieut.  C.  G.  Nix,  22        ...     Mannlieher  250,  by  Gibbs. 

"  The  Jeffery  " — Running  Man. 
Lieut.  Ranken,  21        ...         ...     MannHoher  -25(1,  by  (xibb- 

(ril)l)s'  rifles  also  took  the   Colt  and  the  tJibbs  in   IMf^ 
and  1809. 


CHAPTER  XXAI. 

Mk.    Stephen    (in ant. 

It  is  twenty-four  yjars  ago  when  we  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Grant,  ami  "as  this  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  skinnish  lietween  two  well-known  men,  one  that 
«iiil  credit  to  l«)tli  of  them,  we  will  i-elate  the  circumstance. 


Ill  the  vear  1H74  Mr.  (ireener  hrouj^ht  to  pulilic  notice  his 
(-liiikc-lM)i-es,  ami  it  happened  at  that  time  that  we  were 
>liiiniin^'  a  few  utiles  north  of  Birni Ingham.  We  called  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Sniirthwait,  the  then  editor  of  lii'ir.t  Lift;  to 
the  extmordinary  shooting  of  guiis  boix'd  on  this  principle  ; 
and  he.  in  reply,  asked  us  to  «rite  foi-  /W/'j'  Life  full  reiH)rt.s 
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of  this  revolution  in  gunnery.  This  we  did,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Grant,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  regular  advertiser 
of  guns  in  BelVs  Life,  wrote  to  that  paper  to  say  that  if 
these  reports  continued  he  must  withdraw  his  advertisement 
They  did  continue,  to  the  credit  of  Belts  Life^  and  the 
advertisement  was  accordingly^  withdrawn. 

We  do  not  think  anybody  thought  any  the  worse  of 
the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Grant  for  being  doubtful  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  records  that  more  than  doubled  the  pattern 
usually  given  by  shot  guns,  nor  for  expressing  his  disapproval 
in  the  only  way  at  his  command.  However,  it  so  happened 
that  by  the  accident  of  regulating  guns  upon  the  shooting 
ground  some  of  Mr.  Grant's  own  make  happened  to  l>e  very 
mild  choke-bores,  so  that  \^hen  thej^  were  entered  in  the 
trial  between  choke-bores  and  cylinders  at  the  Gun  Club 
they  were  disqualified  upon  measurement  for  the  latter 
class.  Nevertheless,  all  this  was  then  accomplished  by  the 
a.ccident  of  the  boring  in  regulating,  and  when  a  gun  shot 
particularly  well — that  is  to  say  put  130  No.  6  shot  into  the 
30-inch  circle,  forty  yards  away — it  could  not  be  repeated 
in  the  next  gun  made.  The  contraction  of  the  muzzle  might 
be  there,  but  it  was  not  known  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  good  shooting.  Mr.  Stephen  Grant  lived  to  take 
as  much  advantage  from  the  choke-bore  as  anybody,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  nearly  every  gun  he  turned  out 
was  choked  in  one  or  both  barrels.  Generally  in  one  only, 
for  Mr.  Grant  and  most  of  his  customers  believed  in  the 
advantages  of  a  difference  between  the  right  and  left  barrels. 
The  value  of  this  ditterence  has  been  greatly  run  down  of 
late  by  some  people,  but  the  firm  of  Stephen  Grant  number 
some  of  the  best  shots  in  the  world  amongst  their  customers, 
and  they  are  just  those  who  can  appreciate  the  difierence 
by  using  the  right  barrel  at  the  right  time.  That  is  not 
what  everybodv  can  do. 

The  late  Mr.  CJrant  started  the  business  in  1867,  and 
he  died  January  21,  1898.  By  his  death  we  lose  an  artist 
in  gunnery,  and  one  of  the  keenest  observers  upon  all 
shooting  matters.  But  we  will  quote  from  an  article  that 
appeared  in  Land  and  Water  ten  years  ago. 
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"  The  firm  of  Grant  is  unquestionably  jone  of  the  very  oldest  at 
present  existing  of  the  origmal  London  gun  trade,  Mr.  Grant  having 
been  in  partnership  with  Mrs.  Boss,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Thos.  Boss.  At  the  expiration  of  his  partnership  with  Mrs.  Boss, 
Mr.  S.  Grant  started  in  business  on  his  own  accoimt,  and  is  to  bo 
found  at  67a,  St.  James  s  Street.  To  lovers  of  the  trigger,  and  to 
those  who  are  desirous  to  see  what  London  can  produce  in  the  way  of 
the  highest  class  gun  manufacture,  a  visit  to  the  above  address  will  be 
of  great  interest ;  and  if  Mr.  Grant  should  have  time  to  *  personally 
conduct '  the  visitor  over  his  establishment,  the  pleasure  will  be  doubly 
enhanced  by  the  bovhomie  of  his  jolly  presence,  and  his  hearty  love 
of  a  good  all-round  sportsman  and  for  sport  in  its  various  phases ;  and  if 
the  pleasant  chat  on  guns  and  shooting  should  be  interrupted  by 
individuals  dropping  in  now  and  again  with  a  word  for  Mr.  Grant's 
private  ear,  in  reference  to  '  the  odds,'  why,  *  what  s  the  odds,'  and  we 
mean  to  gratify  no  curiosity  except  in  relation  to  guns  and  their 
equipments  at  67a,  St.  James's  Street.  The  world  has  used  Mr.  Grant 
well,  and  he  appreciates  her  kind  attentions,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
comfortable  appearance  of  his  portly  figure  and  the  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye ;  nevertheless,  he  will  come  forward  simply  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
and  working  apron  to  greet  any  who  should  chance  to  call." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  apron  is  a  sure 
indication  of  the  gunmaker,  for  there  are  in  the  trade  those 
who  wear  it  wrho  are  not  educated  as  bench  {jjunmakers,  iis 
well  as  those  who  do  not  wear  it  who  have  served  their 
proper  apprenticeship. 

"  In  our  conversation  with  Mr.  Grant  we  have  been  impressed  by 
the  fair  and  candid  way  in  which  he  has  judged  the  work  of  others, 
giving  full  praise  where  it  was  due,  and,  indeed,  taking  a  more  modest 
estimate  of  his  own  performances  than  they  rightly  deserve.  On  the 
various  questions  also  relating  to  the  details  of  gimnery  he  will  be 
found  far  more  liberal  and  less  bigoted  than  the  majority,  and  his 
attitude  on  such  matters  might  be  defined  as  that  of  broad  common 
sense.  What  will  be  best  for  the  sportsman  is  the  point  which  he 
keeps  the  most  prominently  in  the  foreground,  all  beyond  being  held 
by  him  to  be  mere  fancy  and  opinion.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  the 
excessively  light  guns  which  seem  to  be  quite  a  craze  in  some  quarters, 
and  since  his  patrons  are  men  of  the  first  flight  in  the  shooting  world 
as  game  preservers  and  shots,  and  who  work  their  guns  hard  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  no  information  can  be  more  important  than 
his  declaration  that  the  best  and  hardest  shots  amongst  his  customers 
have  no  opinion  of  these  over-light  12-bores.      Mr.  Grant  considers 
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6]  lbs.  to  be  the  proper  weight  of  a  soUdly-made  serviceable  12-bore 
gun,  tit  for  hard  work,  in  the  hands  of  such  shots  as  Lord  de  Grey  or 
Lord  Walsingham,  who  give  a  gun  such  work  as  would  soon  knock  to 
pieces  any  but  the  soundest.  For  such  a  gun  he  would  consent  to 
Avork  no  lighter  than  6  Jibs,  at  lightest,  i.e.,  with  barrels  of  ordinary 
length,  viz.,  80in.  Being  pressed  hard  by  us  to  name  a  less  weight,  he 
stated  that,  if  the  barrels  were  cut  down  to  28in.,  and  the  rib  left  out, 
he  would  make  a  12  of  Gibs.,  but  below  that  weight  he  positively 
refused  to  go ;  and  asserted,  in  addition,  that  he  never  would  go  as  low 
willingly,  as  he  much  disliked  such  work." 

That  the  light  guns  spoken  of  in  the  above  have  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared  bears  out  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  late  Mr.  Grant's  views.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  that  it  was  the  alteration  in  the  proof  of  guns  that 
killed  the  feather-weight  12-bores,  but  that  recoil  was 
responsiljle  for  it.  This  extra  recoil,  by  the  way,  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  detected  l)y  any  of  the  instruments  made 
for  the  pui'pose,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  for 
the  weight  of  the  heavier  guns  recoiling  •  at  a  slower  pace 
adds  to  their  measured  energy  or  momentum  as  the  absence 
of  weight,  in  the  light  guns,  deducts  from  theirs.  Yet  it  is 
the  pace  of  recoil  that  destroys  the  happiness  of  the  shooter. 
The  nearer  the  gun  approaches  to  the  weight  and  velocity 
of  the  projectile  the  worse  for  the  slumlder,  for  the  fingers, 
and,  if  the  gun  be  badly  fitted,  for  the  cheek  also. 

"  Xo.  12  bore,  in  his  idea,  ought  to  have  barrels  of  less  than  8()in. : 
and,  if  he  wore  retiuired  to  make  them  as  short  as  28in.,  he  would  not 
eonsider  them  e([ual  to  others  of  30in.,  but  below  28in.  nothing  would 
induec  him  to  go.  As  to  barn  "Is  of  27in.,  or  even  24-in.,  wdiieh  we  hear 
of.  h(^  is  decided  that  they  cannot  compete  in  the  field  with  lon<(iT 
ones,  whatever  they  may  be  on  the  target.  Short  barrels,  he  st-ates, 
do  not  burn  the  j)owder,  and  are  inferior  to  aim  with.  His  words 
were;  *  If  you  are  a  little  out  with  a  long  barrel,  you  are  more  with  a 
short  one.'  He  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  the  new  proof,  wliieh  came 
into  force  in  April,  1888,  is  verv  severe,  and  that  manv  who  were  at 
one  time  strongly  favouring  extra  light  guns  are  now  rather  weakeniiiir 
over  them.  It  a  very  light  gim  is  a  necessity,  he  would  recommend  a 
2()-bore,  which  is  far  lighter  than  a  12,  and  vet  can  be  made  sound 
On  the  subject  of  steel  r.  damascus,  Mr.  Grant  is  very  clear,  and  niu<:h 
])rcfcrs  damascus  for  hard-worked  guns.  In  this  connection  he  relatnl 
an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  ])atrons,  whose  keeper  stupidly  put  a  12-bore 
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cartridge  into  his  master  s  gim  without  knowing  that  he  had  previously 
inserted  a  20-case,  which  had  stuffed  up  the  barrel.  Fortunately  no 
burst  occurred,  but  a  big  bulge,  which,  however,  Mr.  Gnint  hammered 
down,  and  the  gun  is  now  as  good  as  ever." 

This  statement  seenis  to  imply  that  steel  will  not  bulge, 
hut  that  (lamavscus  will.  Thi.s  is  a  mistake.  We  have 
before  us  some  scientific  experiments  of  steel  gun-lmrrels, 
that  show  steel  capable  of  bulging,  before  a  break  occurs, 
to  the  extent  of  one  inch  in  six,  ai:id  others  in  which  the 
stretch  was  20  per  cent,  increase. 

**  For  choke-boring  he  appears  to  entertain  no  strong  prcnlilections, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  a  cylinder  barrel  can  be  bored  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  game-shooting  sportsman  better  than  a  choke-bore. 
\Vlien  on  the  topic  of  the  combined  ball  and  shot  gims,  he  a.sserted 
that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  the  idea,  for  there  was  a 
certain  Irishman  who  hit  upon  it  several  years  ago,  and  had  a  rifled 
muzzle  made  to  fasten  on  to  his  gun.  Is  there  amlhing  new  under 
the  sun,  though  doubtless  that  limiinary  is  the  witness  of  many 
<levelopments  of  crude  germs  of  invention  ( " 

This  (juestion  ot  short  barrels  is  better  understood 
to-day  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  when  the  above  was 
written.  Since  that  time  the  firm  of  Grant  have  made  one 
pair  of  2H-inch  l)arrels ;  but  it  was  a  task  forced  upon  them. 
Perhaps  with  the  modern  nitro-powders  the  question  of  the 
powder  all  buiiiing  in  the  short  barrels  has  disappeared. 
\Ve  think  that  it  has  disappeared.  We  are  not,  any  the 
more  for  that,  disposed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  rule 
of  thumb  that  Ijrought  the  late  Stephen  (irant  to  his 
decisive  opinion  against  short  barrels.  Even  if  we  grant 
that  the  powder  is  all  consumed  at  26  inches,  we  shall 
require  more  of  it  to  supply  the  place  of  the  unexhausted 
foi-ce  of  the  gas  that  is  let  loose  from  the  Imrrel  fcmr  or  six 
inches  too  soon.  With  this  addition  of  powder  we  obtain 
more  recoil,  so  that  for  a  12-bore  shooting  a  12-bore  charge, 
thei'e  have  been  no  new  lines  invented  superior  to  the  old. 
We  again  (juote  from  the  old  report : — 

"  Having  thus  premised  our  remarks  on  the  Cirant  gims,  we  will 
.sav,  by  way  of  description,  that  the  first  and  chief  impression  one 
receives  trora  them  is  that  of  admirable  and  perfect  proportion.     True 
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j)roportion  and  symmctiy  play  a  gi-eater  part  in  a  successful  day's 
shooting  tlian  some,  perhaps,  may  imagine ;  and,  together  with  exact 
balanc^e,  enables  the  gim  to  be  brought  up  correctly  to  the  proper 
place,  even  towai*ds  afternoon,  and  assists  many  a  moderate  shot  to 
kill  his  game  clean,  whose  natural  form,  if  using  a  less  perfect  weapon, 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  'tailoring.'  The  guns  of  Grant  are, 
moreover,  most  pc^rfectly  and  beautifully  finished,  and  fitted,  and 
turned  out  of  hand  He  used  once  to  be  somewhat  in  fevour  of  back- 
action  locks,  which,  in  our  opinion,  rather  detracted  from  the  hand- 
some appearance  of  the  guns,  though  that  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  in  comparison  \n\h  utility  and  strength.  His  hammerless 
guns  are,  however,  on  the  bar  principle. 

"  The  Grant  gim  is  a  beautiful  little  tool,  beautifully  proportioned. 
I^eifectly  balanced,  light,  elegant,  and  handy,  and  that  it  can  shoot  and 
last,  the  fact  of  the  large  and  influential  connection  of  patrons  for  which 
the  firm  have  worked  for  so  manv  vears,  and  who  *  swear  bv  Grant,' 
is  ample  guarantee. 

*'  Tlie  name  of  Grant,  as  well  as  that  of  Boss,  was  for  manv  v«4rs 
heard  more  fi-equently  in  the  pigeon-shooting  clubs  than  any  other, 
but  of  late  it  has  not  been  so.  To  send  a  representative  to  attend  the 
shooting  grounds  time  after  time,  whether  the  day  be  wet  or  tine, 
entails  an  outlay  of  no  small  proportions,  as  does  also  the  payment  to 
the  daily  jmiK^-s  for  insertion  of  the  notices  of  the  guns  used ;  therefore, 
the  race  has  been  left  to  those  whose  purses  are  long,  and  who  find 
that  sucli  a  svstem  senes  them  for  the  advertisement  of  which  thev 
had  need.  Hence  it  is  that  certain  good  i^ames  have  retired  from  the 
position  wliich  mere  gunmaking  ability  alone  would  have  contmiunl  to 
ensure  to  tlieni." 

The  firm  is  now  carried  on  hy  the  late  Mr.  Grant  s  two 
sons,  >Nte])lien,  the  elder,  who  has  for  twenty-two  years  been 
in  the  hiisiness,  and  Herbert,  the  younger.  Asked  by  us 
Avhether  he  thinks  that  gauging  tools  and  machines  will  not 
in  time  eliminate  the  ditterences  between  country-  and 
Londcm-niade  guns,  Mr.  Stephen  (Irant  places  in  our  hands 
some  of  his  latest  productions — models  of  balance  and 
handling — and  he  asks  our  opinion  whether  the  same  weio^ht 
of  action,  such  as  is  necessitated  by  the  machine,  and  its 
gauge  would  suit  any  two  of  them.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
proportion,  he  says.  As  long  as  weights  var}^  machine-made 
ginis  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  true  proportion  except  by 
accident.  What  is  right  for  one  weight  must  necessarily  l>e 
wrong  foi'  another. 


CHAPTER   XXVIl. 

W.    W.    (tkeenkk,   Birml\(;ham. 

Mk.  W.  W.  Greener,  successful  l)et()re  the  choke  l)ore, 
became  noted  Ijy  his  introcUiction  of  it.  The  history  of  the 
firm  ccmmiences  when  the  kite  WilHam  (Ireener  (father  of 
W.  W.  Greener)  returned  from  London,  where  he  had  been 
workinj^  for  John  Manton,  and  estabHshed  himself  in  1829 
at  his  native  town  of  Newcastle,  where  he  had  l)een 
apprenticed  to  a  gunmaker  of  the  name  of  Gardner. 

Almost  inmiediately  he  commenced  experimenting  with 
the  intention  of  pul^lishing  his  first  l>ook,  **  The  Gun,"  which 
appeared  in  1835.  This  work  dealt  nearly  exclusively  with 
small  arms,  and  it  contains  many  ideas  then  new,  with 
deductions  from  his  numerous  experiments  supporting  them. 
At  this  time  there  was  scarcely  a  work  on  the  subject  of 
gunnery,  with  the  exception  of  Baker  s  book  on  the  rifle,  even 
then  out  of  date.  This  was  followed  six  years  later  by 
**  The  Science  of  Gunnery,"  dedicated  to  Prince  Albert, 
which,  l)esides  embodying  **  The  (Jun,"  dealt  with  cannon, 
and  C(mtained  criticisms  of  other  workers  in  the  siune  field. 

In  November,  1844,  finding  himself  nuicli  retarded  by 
the  ditticulties  of  obtaining  materials  frcmi  Birmingham,  W. 
Greener  moved  his  business  to  that  town,  and  there  l)egan 
to  make  greater  progress.  An  enlarged  edition  of  his 
second  l)ook  was  published  in  1840,  and  in  184;")  the 
pampldet,  **The  Proof  House,  the  Present  Company  the 
Bane  of  the  Trade,"  was  the  chief  means  of  promoting  the 
Gun  Proof  Act  of  185;"). 

We  are  informed  that  W.  Greener  was  the  first  to 
discard  vent  holes  in  the  l)reeches,  relics  of  the  old  flint- 
lock gim.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  improving  the  hard- 
ness and  (|uality  of  barrels,  by  introducing  more  steel  into 
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their  manufacture.  He  also  improved  the  pattern  of  the 
harpoon  gun,  and  his  was  the  one  adopted  for  the  Scottish 
fisheries  ;  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  use.  But,  undoubte^lly, 
his  greatest  achievement  in  gunnery  was  the  discover}^  of  the 
expanding  principle  for  muzzle-loading  rifle  bullets.  The 
musket  to  which  W.  Greener  adapted  his  bidlet  was  eleven 
bore,  and  though  the  trial  of  this  invention  proved  that  the 
rific  could  be  loaded  as  easily  as  a  smooth  bore  while  still 
retaining  its  accuracy,  no  notice  wa^s  taken  of  it  by  the 
Government,  yet  in  1852  the  Government  awarded  Minie 
(a  Frenchman)  £20,000  for  a  bullet  on  the  same  principle  as 
Greener's  invention  of  1836.  The  method  used  was  that  t^f 
a  plug  driven  by  the  powder  gas  into  the  base  of  the  bullet. 
Mr.  Greener  considered  himself  aggrieved  by  this,  and  the 
Govermnent  ultimately  admitted  the  justice  of  his  claim  ami 
gave  him  £1,000  in  the  Army  Estimates  of  1857. 

W.  Greener  did  not  confine  himself  to  gunnery,  ami 
amcmg  his  numerous  inventions  were  Davy  lamps,  a  lifebf>at, 
self-righting  by  means  of  water-ballast,  and  a  mechanism  by 
which  four  gates  could  be  worked  at  once  for  level  crossing*. 
He  also  in  1847  patented  an  electric  light  system. 

As  a  sporting  gunmaker,  W.  Greener  had  now  (1845-5?^) 
arrived  at  a  very  high  position,  proved  l)y  the  fact  that  he 
was  appointed  to  make  guns  for  the  Prince  Consort,  and  at 
the  1851  Exhibition  he  received  a  highest  award  "for  guns 
and  l)arrels  peifectly  forged  and  finished,"  and  later,  too,  at 
the  New  York  and  Paris  PLxhilntions  of  1853  and  ls5.i, 
silver  medals  were  awarded  him.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America  before  the  war,  very  higlilv 
finished  weapcms  were  sent  there,  as  nuich  as  £75  being 
paid  for  a  gim  of  W.  Greener's  make.  It  was  with  the 
money  obtained  by  the  supply  of  South  Africa  with  two- 
groove  rifies  that  Mr.  (Jreener  erected  his  factor}'  at  *'Ritle 
Hill,"  Aston,  in  1859,  and  the  more  prosperous  time  of  the 
firm  may  l^e  dated  therefrom.  Just  before  this,  W.  Greener 
had  published  his  last  work,  "•  Gunnery  in  1858,"  wiiich  was 
written  in  the  warlike  spirit,  as  he  challenged  the  state- 
ments of  other  authors  very  freely.  Though  he  lived  until 
1869,  he  never  took  kindly  to  the  breechloaders,  and  died  in 
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the  faith  in  which  he  had  lived.  His  son  dittered  from  him 
in  this  respect,  and  struck  out  a  Hne  of  his  own  in  breech- 
h)aders,  producing  in  1864  his  first  patent,  an  under-lever 
pin-fire  half-cocker,  with  a  top  bolt  entering  the  barrels 
underneath  the  top  rib. 

After  the  death  of  W.  Greener  the  two  lousinesses  were 
amalgamated  and  carried  on  by  W.  W.  Greener,  whose  next 
patent  was  the  self-acting  striker — a  method  only  super- 
seded by  the  rebounding  lock.  This  was  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  patent  that  followed  it,  the  famous  cross 
bolt,  produced  as  a  single-top  l)olt  in  1865.  In  1873  this 
was  comlnned  with  the  bottom  holding  down  bolts  to  form 
*'  The  Treble  Wedge  Fast,"  one  of  the  strongest  breech 
actions  ever  invented,  and  one  that  has  l)ecome  nmch  used 
of  late,  wherever  an  extended  rib  is  thought  to  be  necessary. 
Even  London  makers  are  now  employing  it  to  withstand  the 
heavy  chai-ges  in  rifles  of  express  character. 

W.  W.  Greener  having  written  five  books,  of  which  two 
have  reached  a  sixth  edition,  has  emulated  his  father  in 
authorship.  His  first  effort  was  the  '*  Modern  Breech- 
loaders," in  1871. 

The  introduction  of  choke  boring  may  be  regarded  as 
W.  W.  Greener's  greatest  achievement ;  his  previous  inven- 
tions had  sliown  his  cleverness :  this  one  made  him  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Mechanism  in  a  mechanical  age  like 
ours  is  not  easy  to  grow  famous  upon.  But  choke  boring 
as  brought  out  by  Greener  in  1874,  altered  the  whole  system 
of  gun  boring,  and  made  close  shooting  the  servant  of  the 
gunmaker,  where,  I)efore,  it  had  been  his  Will  o'  the  Wisp. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Pape,  of  Newcastle,  considers 
himself  the  inventor  of  clioke  boring,  and  has  been  awarded 
a  cup  as  such  by  a  committee.  We  do  not  agi'ee  with  that 
award.  That  his  patent  proves  him  to  have  had  some  such 
idea  in  May,  1866,  that  he  thought  might  be  worth  pro- 
tecting, is  a  fact.  But,  although  lie  descnbed  the  method  in 
a  patent,  having  to  do  with  mechanisms  of  the  actions  of 
])reechloader  fastenings,  he  made  no  claim  in  the  patent  for 
the  invention  of  the  method  of  boring  he  describes.  We 
believe  that  (whether  he  knew  or  did  not  know  what  was 
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p()ssil)le  from  choke  bonng)  he  did  not  work  the  principle 
foreshadowed  in  liis  patent,  or  if  he  did  he  did  not  work  it 
in  the  modern,  successful  method.  We  are  of  this  opinion, 
because  we  liappen  to  know  that  when  asked  in  73  or  74  to 
do  his  l)est,  by  way  of  pattern,  he  sent  out  a  weapon  that 
could  not  put  100  No.  (>  shot  in  the  30-inch  circle  at  forty 
yards.  And,  having  regard  to  the  extreme  care  with  yAxk 
the  cailridges  sent  to  try  the  gun  were  loaded,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  he  was  doing  his  best.  Grood 
shooting  gmis  at  that  time  were  accidents  to  a  great  extent ; 
with  such  an  accident  Mr.  Pape  had  won  at  a  public  trial 
with  a  pattern  of  less  than  VM),  That  is  our  opinion  of  the 
matter,  and,  moreover,  no  English  maker  could  guarantee 
any  such  pattern  as  130  until  Mr.  (Ireener  showed  the  way 
in  1874.  We  speak  from  the  I'esults  of  our  own  trials  with 
the  guns  of  many  of  them,  including  Mr.  Pape's.  The 
information  we  are  able  to  give  on  this  subject  was  more 
particularly  derived  from  trials  made  of  a  number  of  guns 
fi-om  a  large  nunil)ei'  of  makers,  sent  by  them  for  the 
purpose,  when  we  fonned  one  of  the  shooting  party  in 
Leicestershire  in  1873  or  1874.  The  whole  of  the  shooting 
at  this  trial  was  done  bv  cmrselves  :  and  as  some  of  the  moKt 
fashionable  London  makers,  and  the  most  successful  at  that 
time  at  pigeon  shooting,  sent  their  gims,  >ve  became  well 
aware  of  the  state  of  bari'el-boring  immediately  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  choke  bore.  Mr.  Greener  was  one  of 
the  makers  who  sent  guns  to  us  on  the  particular  occasion 
of  which  we  speak.  These  were  sent  back  to  him,  and,  as  a 
result,  we  probably  saw  the  first  choke  bore  he  made.  This 
was  s(Mit  uj)  to  us  in  Scotland,  in  the  autmim  following  the 
trials  of  which  we  sj)eak,  and  the  difference  between  its 
))erf()rmanc(»  at  the  target  and  that  of  any  of  the  giuis 
j)reviously  tried  was  astonishing  to  all  who  saw  it  at  that 
time. 

Choke  iKjring  has  l)een  more  or  less  adopted  by  all  guii- 
nuU^ers  sinc(*  that  date,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  siv 
that  Mr.  (Ireener's  reputation  is  ))ased  on  the  introduction 
of  the  invention.  Mr.  Greener  makes  no  claim  to  be  the 
inventor   of    choke  -  boring ;    what    he   claims    is    that    he 
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improveci  an  American  invention  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1H74  and  1875  no  one  who  had  got  hohl  of  the  American 
method  had  any  chance  of  making  such  patterns  as  he  couhl 


get  out  of  his  guns.  This  was  clearly  estabHshed  at  the 
1875  gun  trials.  Then  Mr.  Pape,  who  advertises  hinwelf 
as  the  inventor  of  the  .system,  exhibited  giuis  against  Mr.. 
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Greener's  winning  weapons :  Init,  although  he  had  then  got 
•choke  bores  of  some  kind,  like  all  the  other  makers,  which 
he  had  not  the  year  before  (if  om*  Leicestershire  trials  were 
the  test  we  believe  them  t4>  have  beeii),  he  could  not,  any 
more  than  they,  get  shooting  from  them  that  approached 
that  of  Mr.  Greener's  specimen  guns  of  almost  all  the 
various  bores.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  a 
letter  we  wrote  to  BelFs  L\fe  in  Januar)^  1875.  At  thiit 
time  most  of  the  gimmakers  had  got  some  sort  of  choke 
l>ore,  but  it  was  evidently  >lifferent  from  Greener's.  In  that 
letter  we  mention  the  results  of  average  patterns  ohtaine<I 
by  us,  in  1873  or  1874,  from  many  guns  by  various  makers, 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Pape. 

In  January,  1875,  every  gunmaker  had  improved  cylinders. 
One  of  these  we  tried  (m  the  same  dav  we  tried  Mr. 
(ireener's  gun,  and  the  record  will  also  be  found  in  the  letter 
to  which  we  refer,  which  follows.  We  would  particulai|v 
call  attention  to  the  different  character  of  the  202  pattern  of 
another  maker,  with  its  average  of  27iV  pellets  on  the  lO-inch 
pad,  ami  the  chamcter  of  the  Greener  gim's  patteni  with  its 
42  [)eHets  cm  the  10-inch  penetration  pad.  This  gi-oup  in 
the  centre  of  the  patteni  is  the  true  character  of  the  mo<leni 
choke-bore  gims. 

A  MixrTE  Trial  ok  the  Shootixc;  of  Mr.  W.  Gueexer's  (irxs. 

BoKEi»  ox  His  Xew  System. 

By  "  Peveril." 

Jamiarv  .SO.  Is75. 

*  At  tho  reciuest  of  tho  editor  of  Hells  Lift',  I  have  nuulo  ;i  trial 
<>f  y[\\  (iriH^ner  s  new  f^uiis.  To  be^in  with,  I  must  confess  I  was  ver} 
niiirh  surprised  at  the  wonderful  jxnietration  of  Mr.  Greener's  ntu 
guns. 

"  The  pads  used  were  in  every  easc^  obtained  by  myself  fn^ni  Mr. 
Pettitt,  of  28,  Frith  Street,  Soho,  London.  They  were  counted  into  '20 
sheets  each  (except  where  stated  in  the  following  tables  to  have  Khu 
otherwise ),  and  lay  ]>erfe<tly  flat  and  smooth  in  every  sheet.  Thes<*  jhuN 
were,  when  penetration  was  to  Ik?  taken,  hung  with  string  on  the  fnmi 
<»f  an  iron  target,  on  which  they  rested.  Penetration  was  not  takni 
with  every  shot,  as  I  thought  it  unneeessary  to  take  it  more  than  a 
certain  numlier  of  times,  and  it  was  also  thought  unnecessjiry  l»»  I"' 
very  careful  as  to  the  pattern  of  my  own  gim,  which  does  not  avera^'i* 
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iiiun-  tluin  1 15  |)ellets  to  130  pellets  at  40  yards  at  ♦SO-inch  cin^le ;  on 
the  «>th(.'r  hand,  a  minute  trial  of  its  penetration  was  made,  and  ever)* 
|>;icl  shot  at  by  the  Greener  jj^m,  and  every  pad  (when  its  l>est  ehartJ^e 
was  us(^d)  hy  my  own  gim  has  l)een  re<"onled,  the  l>est  charge  for  my 
pm  i»eing  :Mrs.,  and  11  shot,  and  the  hest  pattern  made  by  it  130,. 
after  several  shots.  A  singularly  good  shot  was  made  by  it  on  the 
siime  day  at  another  trial,  but  its  average  has  been,  after  very  many 
trials,  discovered  to  be  as  stated  al>ove. 

•The  cartridges  were,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  10-bore,  all 
loaded  l>efore  me,and  I  can  faithfully  say  I  saw  everything  put  into  them. 

*  The  19  sheets  only  were  counted,  on  account  of  the  20th  lx»ing 
covered  with  whitewash.  Tlie  system  used  for  taking  the  penetration 
was  that  which  was  used  by  C'olonel  Hawker,  the  proportion  of  shot 
wlii<h  went  through  the  19  sheets  to  the  numl)er  which  struck  the 
\M\A  l»eing  reganled  as  the  value  of  the  jx^netration.  Thus  if  20- 
struck  and  10  went  through,  the  value  would  lx»  "o. 

•*  That  my  test  gim  is  al>ove  the  average  will  be  easily  seen  by  the 
following  results  of  trials  which  have  lK»en  made  against  gims  sent 
against  it  by  half-a-dozen  tirst-class  makei-s  within  the  last  year. 
No.  1  maker,  average  of  (>  shots,  92:  Xo.  2,  ditto,  97 ;  Xo.  3,  ditto, 
1 1.) ;  X^).  4,  ditto,  105  ;  X'o.  5,  ditto,  93 :  Xo.  (i,  ditto,  82,  and  several 
less,  which  an*  not  worth  recording.  This,  I  think,  will  serve  to  show 
what  sort  of  gims  those  who  do  not  try  for  themselves  are  likelv  ta 
get.  even  from  the  best  makers. 

*  My  tabli*  l>elow  n^cords  consecutive  shots,  and  not  pif*ked  ones, 
till-  tii-st  shot  out  of  each  barrel  not  i»eing  counted  in  any  case. 

*  After  seeing  what  close  and  good  shooting  could  be  done  for  long 
diNianres,  I  asked  Mr.  (ireener  to  show  me  if  he  could  make  his  trun 
s<atter  more  by  any  alteration  of  the  charge  without  worse  penetra- 
tion than  that  <nven  bv  mv  own  gun,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  sav  the 
gun  was  eijually  tit  for  rabbits  popping  about  under  your  feet  in 
«-ovrr,  iind  for  ducks,  wild  gi-ouse,  and  other  game  which  require  a 
long  range.  This  was  attempted  in  several  ways,  as  the  following 
table  will  show.  That  in  which  304,  Xo.  5  shot  (equal  in  number  of 
jM-llrts  in  the  charge  to  IJoz.  of  Xo.  0  shot),  and  2drs.  of  Curtis  and 
Harvey  jKiwder  wen*  used,  was  thi'  most  successful,  putting  1()4  shot 
into  the  circle  (which  I  thought  too  many),  and  l)eatmg  my  gims  U'st 
|>* 'net  rat  ion,  which  was  not  done  i»y  either  of  the  other  small  <harges. 
But  I  came  uj)on  Mr.  Greener  with  this  recjuest  ln»fon.»  he  had  made 
anv  ex|H'riments  with  difterent  <-hai"ges.  He  says  he  is  (piite  sun*  he 
c.ui  make,  by  an  alteration  of  the  charge,  his  <'lose-shooting  guns 
carrv  its  nnich  shot  as  the  ordinary  charge,  scatter  so  nnich  as  to 
leave  100  shot  in  the  circle,  without  n^ducing  jwuetration  i»elow  that 
of  the  <»ixlinarv  gim  with  its  best  chai'ge.     On  this  ]H)int  Mr.  Cireener 
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is  going  to  make  experiments.  It  was  most  noticeable  that  in  all  the 
:shots  made  with  small  charges  the  pellets  were  wonderfully  evenly 
scattered  over  the  target,  as  indeed  they  were  with  the  large  ehaiges, 
but  not  to  such  a  degree. 

"  The  size  of  the  '  killing  circle '  at  40  yards  is  from  about  27  to 
50  inches,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  with  the  help  of  a  tape.  That 
of  my  gun  from  30  to  38  inches.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
if,  in  the  *  killing  circle '  of  my  gun,  a  bird  would  be  killed  fiye  times 
out  of  six,  in  the  killing  circle  of  Mr.  Greener's  gun,  one  bird  in 
twenty  would  not  get  away.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  charge  froiii 
«very  gun  there  will  sometimes  be  room  for  a  bird  to  escape  At 
2b  yards  I  thought  the  killing  circle  was  from  24  to  30  inches  in 
Mr.  Greener's  gun,  while  in  mine  it  was  from  27  to  34  inches :  the 
want  of  size  at  40  yards,  as  compared  with  25,  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
-the  fact  that  at  25  yards  the  outside  shots  of  the  charge  are  near 
-enough  together  to  help  to  form  a  killing  circle,  whereas  at  40  yards 
ithey  have  scattered  so  nmch  as  to  make  it  the  merest  chance  whether 
two  of  them  are  found  near  enough  together  to  enter  the  body  of 
•any  bird. 

"  It  is  well  known  that,  as  a  rule,  guns  of  great  pattern  are  not  up 
»to  the  mark  in  penetration.  With  a  view  of  thoroughly  testing  this, 
I  made  the  following  trial,  on  the  same  day  and  against  the  same  gun 
I  had  used  to  test  Mr.  Greener's  gims,  of  a  gun  whose  owner  was 
proud  of  it,  and  who  had  great  opportunities  of  getting  a  good  one. 
The  penetration  was  taken  at  Pettitt's  targets  of  30  sheets,  and  is 
therefore  only  of  use  in  comparing  this  average  close-shooting  gun 
with  the  gun  which  tested  Greener's.  Cartridges  for  this  trial  were 
some  of  those  from  the  usual  square  boxes  of  Messrs.  Eley- : — 


No.  of  shot  ,    No.  of  shot 


Pattern. 


which 
struck  pad. 


through 
30  sheets. 


Value  of 
Penetration. 


Peveril's  gun 


U6 


Average  close,  first  shot 
>>hooting  gun,  2nd  shot 

3rd  shot 


198 
229 
178 


Average*   ...   202 


18 

Tf)tal  42 

16 
39 


Total  55 


8 

4 

Total  12 

3 
9 


Total  12 


•28 


•21 


*  It  is  doubtful  iu  this  cane  what  Eley'8  cartridges  contained.     We  cannot 
rcrneinber,  if  we  ever  knew  — Ed.  L.  and  W, 
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"  This  trial  fully  bears  out  the  general  opinion  of  tho  penetration 
of  close -shooting  guns,  and  in  my  opinion  goes  to  show  Mr.  Greener 
lias  not  perfected  an  old  system,  but  invented  a  new  one. 

"  In  all  cases,  if  the  paper  wa«  broken  enough  to  admit  the  light 
through  when  held  up,  the  shot  was  considered  as  through. 

"  I  allowed  Mr.  Greener  to  choose  his  own  gim,  it  being  his  best, 
jtnd  not  an  averse  gun  I  wanted  to  see  shoot.  The  gun  was  in  the 
rough.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  the  whole  management  of  the  trial, 
and  nothing  was  done  except  at  my  su^cstion." 

Table  in  Peveril'.s  Letter  to  "  Bell'.s  LifE." 
'•  Trial  at  a  circle  of  30  inches  diameter,  from  40  yards,  with  3drs. 
<if    Pigou,  Wilks,  and  Laurence's   Xo.  3   powder,  and   IJozs.  No.  6 

Vilne  In  UscIidaIi  j 

pMWtnClon.belDg '  Xo.  of 
tha  praportEDD  irf :  ihmti 
■hot  which  vent  I  deepest 
thimgh  ID  iheeta '  ihot 
tothtDDmber    'Uunngh. 


Peveril'a 

ilr,  Omn«ri 
(With  iluntlDi 
Hob.)    .. 

otoSlto..(id 

Jlr.Orwner'.         

(AlUntlon    to   ildn.    >».   8 

lot) 

(.■■Ii«w  SJdn.   So.  SCurl'li 

•odHMT-eT.iuidlJoi.) 

Mr  Onener'i 

(OisTge  Cdn.  (.'nrtli  ud  Hu- 


S3." 


altered  to  Itdn) 


.Xo.  >.40d  1(01.  No. 
cMtIa  chilled  ihot 
r*ttjtt  pul  of  M  (ha 
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Newcastle  chilled  shot,  used  in  all  cases  except  where  otheTOse 
stated;  the  giins — a  12-bore  of  Mr.  Greener's  own  choosing,  and  a 
12-bore  that  was  the  best  *Peveril*  could  bring  against  it;  these 
were  the  only  guns  shot,  except  a  10-bore,  trial  of  which  is  giTen 
on  the  preceding  page. 

This  method  of  boring  gun  barrels  introduced  into  use 
an  entirely  new  principle,  that  of  constricting  the  bore  at 
the  muzzle.  Great  was  the  opposition  to  this  new  departure 
(and  practically  every  gmimaker  was  in  arms  against  it),  yet 
they  all  now  use  it.  So  great  was  the  interest  shown  in 
choke  bores,  and  so  bitter  were  its  enemies,  that  Mr.  Walsh, 
the  editor  of  the  Field,  instituted  a  special  trial  (1875)  to  tn 
the  merits  of  the  new  system.  In  the  results  the  choke 
bores  of  W.  W.  Greener  came  out  first  in  every  class,  i,e,,  fur 
8-bores,  and  for  12-b()res,  and  for  small  bores  ;  beating  sixty- 
eight  guns  and  thirty-three  competitors.  Later  trials  for 
wear  and  tear  (187;")),  at  pigeons  (1876-7),  and  of  explosives 
(1878),  only  confirmed  the  results  already  obtained,  and 
choke  bores  had  to  be  regarded  as  the  hardest  shooting 
gims. 

W.  W.  Greener's  second  ])()ok,  **  Choke  Bore  (inns" 
(1876),  contains  an  explanation  of  this  boring,  and  a  record 
of  various  gun  trials,  and  includes  a  rcconimendcitiou  tor 
(!hilled  Shot,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  introducinir  at 
this  time,  which  was  used  at  all  the  puldic  gun  trials.  AVitli 
these  earlv  public  trials  we  had  no  svnipathv.  A  svstem  of 
taking  selected  3()-incli  circles  was  used  in  order  to  count 
pattern.  The  Field  conducted  these  trials,  and  we  have 
fre([uently  protested  that  as  the  highest  choke  bores  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  to  put  their  shot  in  the  centre,  or  to 
shoot  straight,  that  this  system  of  shooting  first,  and  putting: 
up  the  target  afterwards,  was  ridiculous.  Lately  the  Fiehl 
have  acknowledged  that  some  chokes  do  not  shoot  to  the 
centre,  and  thus  have  admitted  in  a  r(mndal)Out  fashion  that 
our  views  were  just.  This  admission  has  been  made  \ritliin 
the  last  year  (1896).  To  us  it  appears  a  little  belated,  for 
during-  the  twentv-tliree  vears  since  choke  bores  came  out, 
great  improvements  have  been  made,  and  anyone  who  caiuiot 
now  make  the  highest  chokes  shoot  to  the  centre  is  behind 
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his  neighbours.  Lately,  in  cnticising  ii  reprint  from  the 
Fielil  culled  "  Sporting  (iuns  and-  Powdcns,"  we  said  on  the 
subject  of  testing  giins  for  evenness  of  spread  and  tmth  of 
direction : — 

'■  Another  point  we  may  mention,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  last  pliose 
lo  whieh  this  sort  ot"  eomplicated  experiment  has  got.  It  i.s  tliat  ot 
taking  shot  patterns  by  means  of  six  rings,  each  of  the  same  siipertieial 
area,  within  the  SO-ineh  eircle.  it  is  a  gowl  idea  to  test  evenness  of 
distribution  of  the  shot  pellets,  but  we  rather  think  that  this  method 
iiiissi-s  its  mark  ahsohitelv.     It  is  obvious  that,  as  with  all  jruns,  the 


<  •■ntri>  (tf  the  target  is  better  patterned  than  the  outsides:  s.)  withthes^; 
rings  the  evenness  of  results  of  the  dLstribntion  of  the  pellets  ciin  Ix'st 
1h-  itttained  hy  ti«i  shooting  stnufjht.  ft  does  not  matter  on  whiih  side, 
or  whether  top  or  iwttom  of  target  is  stniek,  and  the  op|«).site  ]wrl  of 
tin-  target  missed,  evenness  from  a  e lose- shooting  gun,  or  at  near 
distani-e.  must  on  this  method  go  to  the  sliots  that  are  iiH'  the  centre. 
Tn-mendously  elalK>rate  trials  haveK'en  undertaken,  simply  in  imier  to 
lest  evenness  of  .spread  of  shot  l)y  this  means.  Twelve  tai-gets  out  of 
many  hundreds  made  have  been  photographed  and  niprodm-ed,  and 
•iome  of  this  twelve  show  a  ver}-  great  want  of  eeiitre  sh<K>ting.  Yet 
this  does  not  deter  but  improve  the  reiord  of  regularity  by  the  method 
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of  counting.  We  arc  surprised  that  anyone  could  have  made  such  an 
obvious  error  of  method;  particularly  anyone  who  hi  another  place 
says, '  We  may  mention  that  fiiU  chokes  often  throw  the  charge  oif 
the  centre  of  the  tjirget.'  That  is  what  we  have  said  for  niany  years, 
and  for  that  excellent  reason  we  should  give  the  records  greater  value 
had  they  been  attained  by  means  of  targets  which  penalised,  instead  of 
flattered,  shooting  that  was  not  central.  By  aiming  at  the  dividing 
line  between  the  second  and  third  ring,  the  best  shooting  would  be 
obtained  according  to  this  system  of  measurement.  Even  one  of  the 
twelve  photographed  targets  shows  this,  as  the  second  ring  is  tmusuallv 
well  tilled,  it  having  thirty-five  shot  in  it  at  twenty  yards  (20-bore  |oz. 
of  shot ).  But  on  our  drawing  a  line  down  the  centre  of  the  target  we 
find  only  five  jx^lets  on  the  right  side  of  the  line  and  thirty  on  the  left. 
If  the  aim  had  been  still  more  to  the  left  the  result  in  this  deluge  of 
figures  would  liave  been  even  better  for  the  gun  and  load,  but  tin* 
game  would  probably  have  been  missed  all  the  same. 

"  We  give  a  reproduction  of  the  photograph  mentioned  with  op.r 
own  v(»rti(,al  line  drawn  do>v'n  the  centre  of  it." 

Now,  if  we  draw  another — ^a  horizontal — line  at  right 
angles  with  the  other,  we  shall  have  a  perfect  test  (»f 
evenness  of  pattern.  One  day  lately  we  pointed  out  this 
to  Mr.  Greener,  and  while  he  admitted  that  it  woidd  1h* 
a  severe  test  of  evenness  and  central  shooting,  he  professiMJ 
himself  (juite  willing  to  adopt  it.  That  Mr.  Greener  has 
in  past  years  failed  to  build  guns  that  could  have  stiMwl 
such  a  test  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  experiment 
with  high  choke  bores.  Since  then  he  has  made  gims  for 
the  American  professional  pigeon  shots,  one  of  whom,  at 
thirty  yards  rise,  killed  100  pigeons  without  a  miss  one  day. 
and  9!)  out  of  100  the  next.  Now,  whatever  we  niav  siiv 
al)out  the  American  pigeon,  as  compared  with  our  own 
blue  rocks,  vet  no  gun  that  did  not  shoot  absolutelv  A'  tin 
ceiftir  could  do  work  like  that  at  the  distance  :  not  even  if 
the  birds  were  owls  sitting  upon  their  own  barn  doors.  One 
hundred  and  ninetv-nine  birds  out  of  200,  and  the  otlur 
dead  (mtside,  was  the  record  in  the  match  referred  to. 

In  the  earlv  davs  of  the  choke,  shooters  rushed  at  them: 
but  after  the  first  attempt  the  majority  of  game  shootei-s 
became  convinced  that  they  were  not  good  enough  for  ganio 
shooting.  The  general  impression  amongst  shooters  was 
that  th(\v  th(Mns(*lves   were   not   good   enough   to  use  such 
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cIi>.sL'->Ii<i()ting  weapons.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this,  for  it  i.-. 
not  one  man  in  ten  that  can  trust  himself  to  plate  a  gun 
ccurectly.  .so  that  the  majority  of  sportsmen  never  found  out 
whether  their  faihircs  ymr^  the  fault  of  gim.s  that  did  not 
shoot  straight  or  of  their  own  inability  to  aim  accurately. 
We  think  that  where  there  was  one  who  failed  from  inability 
ti>  aim  accimitely,  there  were  two  who  failed  because  the 
jnins  did  not  shoot  to  the  centre.  But  uiK[estionably  the 
niiiionty  of  failure.s  to  shoot  with  the  choke  bores  were  the 
outfome  ctf  a  little  bit  of  Imth. 


Adil  six  inehes  of  want  of  accuracy  of  aim  to  six  inches 
«»f  jnniif  at  forty  yanls,  and  you  have  a  clean  mi.s.s  from  a 
liijrii  choke  bore,  such  a  miss  as  we  have  many  a  time  made 
with  one  ()f  the  early  choke  bores  at  a -straight-away  shot 
Such  results  .soon  di.sf,Taste<l  the  majority  of  impatient 
shooters,  who  took  to  their  ohl  weapons  again  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  retm-ned  pn)digal  son  to  his  veal.  When 
a  man  is  shooting  everj-  day  he  has  no  time  for  experiment 
at  the  tai-get.s.  Even  if  he  had,  the  six  inches  off  the  centre, 
that  was  a  fret|uent  oecurre'nce  witli  tlie  high  chokes  of  early 
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(lays,  was  an  inadmissible  fault  for  a  game  shooter'^gun; 
but  a  very  difticult  one  to  fi?c  on  the  gun  itself.  Thus 
choke  bores  became  thoroughly  unpopular,  in  spite  itf 
the  fact  that  the  pigeon  shots  all  used  them.  The  difference 
was  that  the  pigeon  shots  liad  time,  or  made  time,  to  plate 
their  guns,  an<l  would  not  shoot  with  an  untrue  gun,  and  the 
game  shooters,  without  trial,  mostly  attributed  the  fault  to 
their  own  want  of  accuracy,  even  when  nothing  but  the  hi^ 
kick  of  the  choke  was  in  fault.  They  were,  in  &ct,  confirmed 
in  their  impression  that  the  fault  was  theirs  by  seeing  other 
men,  particularly  at  pigeons,  do  well  with  choke  bores. 
They  hail  not  learnt  that  choke  bores  differwl  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  guns  of  the  old  style,  which  Joe  Manton,  Ej^. 


r.nncaster,  Boss,  PnnU'v,  ami  William  Moor  had  s|R*ut  tlic 
liL'stl  part  of  a  century  in  lii-inginj,'  to  perfection.  Tlioy 
cxpi-cti';!,  in  fact,  that  chokes  ui  a  year's  standing  should  I* 
as  pL'i-fcft.  as  such,  as  the  old  styl<(  were  as  cylimlens.  But 
they  were  not  as  j)erfect.  On  the  contmry,  they  were,  like 
every  new  thing,  mostly  bad  ;  and  it  was  only  by  cliance  that 
a  j,'un  was  obtained  that  satisfieil  the  best  judges. 

The  reaction  was  not  to  modified  choke  boit'.s,  but  rii:lii 
buck  to  cylinders,  and  it  has  taken  twenty  year.-*  of  calliiijr 
modified  choke  bores  liy  the  name  "oylinilei-s"  to  iiuhitv 
.sjKjrtsmon  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  choke-boi-ed  Iwrivl. 
Most  guniiiakers  are.  however,   now  using  the  method  i>f 
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ln>riiij;  more  and  more  ;  but  the  retuni  to  the  choke  bore  is 
accnmpanied  by  great  care  to  see  that  the  weapons  do  shoot 
strai*,'lit.  Some  of  this  care  has  been  broxight  about,  we 
know,  by  our  own  early  discovery  and  pul)lication  of  the 
pt'cnliarity  of  the  shooting  of  the  choke  Ixn-e. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Greener  has  informed  us  that  lie  thought  we 
aimed  specially  at  him  when  we  were  doing  this,  but  we  are 
sure  he  is  now  convinced  that  we  were  simply  stating  our 
own  experiences  for  the  I>enetit  of  others.  It  is,  we  may 
say.  the  jjeneral  recognition  of  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the 
high  choke  bore  to  erratic  movement  that  has  brought  abcmt 
its  cuiv  and  its  grailual  return  to  favour.  Of  course,  there 
will  always  be  men  who  Ciinnot  use  a  choke  bore,  and  goo<l 


shots  too.  Of  course,  also  in  covert  shooting  the  choke  bore 
will  generally  be  more  or  less  iiandicapjx'd,  for  it  is  most 
unusnal  to  get  pheasants  so  high  that  cylinders  cannot  reach 
them,  and  in  every  other  class  of  shot  obtained  in  covert  the 
cylinder  takes  the  lead,  because,  as  a  nile,  although  accuracy 
is  g;>od.  quickness  is  better.  The  reverse  of  tliis  is,  perhaps, 
tnie  in  the  open ;  hence  the  re-advance  to  favour  of  choke 
l«jres  under  their  vanous  nomenclature.     To  [Mirorlythe  poet, 

A  choke  by  any  otlier  name  will  shoot  as  clost'. 

In  1880  a  new  lianmierless  action  was  produced  which 
occasioned  the  lawsuit,  Couchman  r.  Greener,  Messrs. 
Westley  Richards  holding  that   it   was  an  infringement  of 
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their  patent  action,  but  that  this  was  not  so  was  fully  prove<l 
hy  Mr.  Greener  winning  in  every  Court  up  to  the  Hoa*^* 
of  Lords. 

The  next  invention  taken  up  was  the  Ejector  (inn,  fir-t 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Xeedham,  in  1874,  but  altere<l  ami 
made  suitable  for  the  Treble  Wedge  Fa^t  action  by 
W.  W.  Oreener,  in  1881. 

The  success  of  **  The  Gun  and  its  Development "  .seems 
to  show  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Greener  has  been  scarcelv  less 
successful  as  author  than  as  gunmaker.  The  first  edition  of 
this  book,  published  in  1881,  and  consisting  of  three  thousmd 
copies,  was  quickly  sold  in  spite  of  its  many  mistakes,  aii<l 
since  then  four  enlarged  editions  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
the  sixth  edition,  re\\Titten  in  1896,  from  which  many  errors 
have  disappeared,  is  now,  we  hear,  nearly  exhausted. 
'*  Modern  Shot  Guns"  had  a  seccmd  edition,  and  'The 
Breech  Loader,"  published  in  1892,  has  reache<l  its  sixth 
edition.  Mr.  W.  W.  Greener  has  lately  relin(juishe<l  hi^ 
inventions  to  his  son,  H.  (ireener,  who  is  continualJIjr^ 
improving  the  older  patterns  and  mechanisms.  One  of  tll0 
latter  s  inventicms  is  the  divided  tumbler  ejector  mechanism;'' 
whose  etticiency  and  smoothness  of  working,  Mr.  Greener 
tells  us,  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  ejector  systems.  We 
regr(»t  to  -ay  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  thi> 
mechanism  :  that  is,  none  l)ased  on  actual  trial.  To  him.  alsn. 
is  to  be  attrilmted  a  new  automatic  safetv.  W.  W.  (iivener 
has  had  his  hands  full  over  a  great  law  case  in  Austnilia, 
ISSK")  H.  It  was  a  case  of  fraud,  and  for  his  action  in  this 
matter  he  has  received  the  tiianks  of  the  trade.  Mr.  W.  W. 
(xreener  claims  that  his  factorv  in  St.  Marv's  Kow.  r»ir- 
mingham,  is  the  largest  sp:)rting  gun  factory  in  Englainl  (in 
all,  *37,00()  sipiare  feet),  and  that  in  no  other  gun  factory  coiiM 
you  see  the  process  of  gun-barrel  forging  I)eing  carried  on. 

Mr.   W.  W.  (ikeknkk's  '' rxn^rn"  Hammkhless  KinrToi:. 

Mr.  (ireener  describes  this  ejector,  which  is  the  inventinn 
of  his  son,  Mr.  H.  (Jreener,  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  jKhlition  to  ihv  inoditications  of  the  two  chiof  jmiiciph's  of 
<^j*MtiiiL^ — tlie    Xcedliam  and  the    Deeh'V — there  is  a  third  principle, 
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(Vminl  only  ill  one  gun,  the  '  Unique '  hamnuirli'ss  jifiin.  This  gun 
^■losfiv  n.'StJinblcs  the  Ncedhani  in  the  form  and  arniiiirenient  of  the 
Jiiik-werk,  and  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  a  separate  lock  to  work  the 
<-jt'<;tors,  the  expulsion  of  the  case  is  effertwl  by  the  ordinary  niain- 
sprinfi:  it  diftcrs  from  the  Needham,  and  all  viirietios  of  that 
muchanism.  in  principle:  the  ejection  of  the  tired  cases  I)eing  brought 
jilxjMl  after  the  gun  is  cocked,  instead  of  Ix'fore  that  operation  is 
<(ini|>leted.  (,'ompiircd  with  the  W.  \V.  tJreuner  ejector  of  1H80,  the 
essential  difference  <ronsists  in  the  tumbler,  which,  iiistcnd  of  being  of 
<>nt,'  piece,  is  jointed,  the  fore-arm  by  which  it  is  raised  to  cock  being 
]»ivot*^d  in  tile  tumbler  insteiul  of  solid  with  it.  The  parts  ai-ethen  so 
julju'ited  tliat  the  action  is  a&  follows: — On  the  gun  lx.'iiig  opened  after 
riring,  the  tumbler  is  raised,  both  parts  moving  substantially  together 
until  the  sear  nose  is  Iwyond  the  lient:  the  gun  is  at  that  time 
o(M'ned  to  (^uite  its  full  extent:  at  this  moment  the  point  of  the  fore- 
tinii  slijis  past  the  tripping  [mint  on  the  cocking  swivel,  and  by  the 
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power  of  the  mauispring  is  driven  down  upon  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  ejector  levers  an<l  the  tired  cases  are  thrown  out.  This  action 
is  most  sharply  brought  alwut.  owing  tu  the  great  strength  of  the 
mainspring  and  the  sudden  stop  tu  the  blow  by  the  fore-arms  of  the 
tumbler  driving  the  lower  ends  of  the  ejecting  levers  until  they  are 
stopped  by  abutting  against  the  cocking  swivel.  The  gun  may  then 
Ik;  loailcd  without  any  further  opening  of  the  bam'ls.  As  it  is  dostnl. 
the  back  or  .striking'part  of  the  tumbler  dest-ends  until  i-etaincd  in 
l>ent  bv  the  sear :  and  remains  thert^  at  fidl  coi^k  until  the  sear  is 
released:  the  fore-arm,  garrieil  down  on  its  pivot.  I •ecomcs  shorter  as 
it  descends.  When  the  upper  part  of  the  tumbler  falls  to  Hre  the  gim 
the  fore-arm  is  thrust  forward  until  its  extremity  again  engages  writh 
the  tripping  stud  on  the  cocking  swivel,  and  thus  is  ready  to  j>erfonn 
the  like  motions  of  cocking  and  ejecting  upon  the  gim  being 
reopened. 

'•  Tiwn    conipariwn    with    the     systems    already    (b'scribed,    the 
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advantagi's  possesscjd  by  this  gim  will  be  at  once  perceived:  first 
the  result  obtained  is  precisely  that  of  a  giin  having  extra  locks 
for  th(»  s|X3citi(i  purposes  of  ejecting,  yet  in  this  gun  there  is  no  extra 
iriechanisui.  The  gun  opens  no  wider  than  is  requisite  to  insert 
the  loaded  cartridges,  and  it  is  cocked  before  it  can  be  opened  even  so 
far  as  that.  As  there  is  but  one  mainspring,  and  that  so  adjusted  that 
only  a  slight  travel  is  required  of  it,  ihe  gim  is  easy  and  pleasant  to 
manipulate,  the  whole  of  the  mechanism  working  smoothly  without 
any  appreciable  jerk,  and  even  if  the  barrels  are  thrown  open  ^ith  a 
sharp  movement,  the  adjustment  and  position  of  the  ejector  levers  and 
mainspring  automatically  act  to  check  any  \'iolent  stoppage  of  the 
barrels  by  being  brought  suddenly  against  the  stop — a  plan  which 
absolutely  prevents  jar  or  strain  upon  the  hinge  joint,  and  thus  adtl< 
to  the  durability  of  the  gim  as  well  as  rendering  its  manipulation 
much  more  pleasant.  This  point  is  thought  much  of  by  American 
experts,  who  for  many  years  have  sought  to  devise  an  efticient '  check 
hook '  to  prevent  a  strain  the  arrangement  of  the  '  Unique '  ejecting 
mechanism  entirelv  obviates.*' 

(ireener  s  automatic  safety  bolt,  illustrated  on  p.  39:3, as  it  is 
easy  to  see  from  the  drawing,  is  intended  to  be  removed  by 
the  pressure  l)y  the  finger  of  the  trigger.  It  is  not  intended 
to  replace  the  trigger  safety  l)()lt,  but  to  l)e  used  in 
conjunction  with  it. 

Mr.  W.  W.  (xreener  is  one  of  the  latest  converts  ti» 
tlu^  one-trigger  principle.  His  new  invention  is  on  totally 
(litterent  lines  from  any  that  have  yet  been  put  forwar<l. 
It  is  ingeni(ms  and  simple,  and  to  explain  it  as  shortly  as 
possil)le  we  would  say  that  the  trigger  acts  as  a  lever  hinge<l 
in  its  centre.  The  ccmsequence  of  this  central  pivot  is  that 
when  the  trigger  is  ])ressed  below  the  pivot  it  throws  the 
upper  part  of  the  trigger  forward  ;  when  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
pressed  above  the  pivot,  it  throws  the  upper  part  of  the 
trigger  l)ackward.  The  arrangement  of  the  sears  to  meet 
tli(\se  two  movements  is,  of  course,  easy,  and  can  readily  be 
understood. 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  the  pressure  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  triL'ger  not  (mly  lets  ott'  the  left  barrel,  l)ut  it  also  locks 
rhe  right  trigger,  and  the  reverse  is  true  also ;  that  is,  the 
|)ulling  of  the  right  locks  the  left.  It  is  obvious  also  that 
if  the  finger   is  placed    in    the    centre    of  the   trigger  the 
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piill  will  atfect  one  Iwrrel  only,  and  that  Iwtli  cannot  be 
discharged  together.  Theoretically  a  pull  exactly  in  the 
ct-ntre  would  not,  of  course,  let  off  either  Imrrel,  because 
it  would  merely  be  pressnic  upon  the  fixed  pivot  on  which 


the  trig;;iT  jiartly  revolves  :  but  in  pi-acticc  this  ecjual 
pvessurc  is  iuipossilile.  There  are  minor  details,  but  that 
is  the  liroaa  principle  uf  the  action,  and  the  rest  is  not,  we 
fanev.  inatcriul. 


ATIC  Saketv  !J<h.t, 


If  this  action  ever  beccmies  fashionable,  "fit"  will 
involve  a  good  deal  more  than  it  does  now.  It  will  not 
only  be  necessan'  that  a  gmi  should  fit  for  length,  bend, 
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oast-off  and  balance,  but  the  trigger  will  also  have  to  fit 

the  shape  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Greener  has  in  his  first  gun  placed  the  trigger  where 

the  right  barrel  trigger  usually  falls.     We  think  this  is  a 

mistake.     It  certainly  is  so  for  our  own  particular  use,  but 

we   think  on  general  principles   the  trigger   should   l)e  as 

near   the   trigger   guard    as   possible ;  however,  that  is  all 

matter   of    detail   to    be  attended  to   for  each   individual 
shooter. 

Mr.  Greener  undertook  to  make  the  gun  fit  us  in  order 
that  we  might  give  it  a  fair  trial,  going  direct  from  the 
use  of  a  doul)le-trigger  to  a  single  -  trigger  gun.  We 
explained  to  him  that,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  opinions 
given  without  actual  trial  are  of  very  little  use.  Wo  think 
that  questions  of  mechanism  are  those  in  which  editorial 
opinion  may  be  of  some  use  ;  ])ut  where  it  is  only  a 
question  of  (juick  handling  at  game,  no  opinicm  of  one 
man  is  any  use  whatever  to  another.  Thus  it  happens  that 
all  our  reports  of  single-trigger  guns  have  been  based  upon 
what  we  have  ])ecn  able  to  get  out  of  them  at  moving 
objects.  Before  describing  what  wo  did  with  the  new 
Greener  single-trigger  we  should  say  that,  although  it  was 
set  to  bend  and  cast-oft*  pretty  accurately  for  us,  it  did  not 
tit  in  length,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  is  the  habit  of  all 
gunmakors,  Mr.  Greonor  took  the  length  from  the  right- 
hand  trigger  instead  of  the  loft,  which  is  the  one  that  we 
alwavs  shoot  first.  Thus  when  wo  wont  down  to  Mr.  Watts 
ground  to  try  the  gun  at  ovorhoad  clay  birds  (double  nsos) 
wo  felt  it  to  bo  distinctly  kmg.  An  inch  too  long  in  a  stock 
makes  a  very  groat  deal  of  difference  to  a  shooter's  ])orfonn- 
anco,  and  wo  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  the 
trigger  boon  an  inch  further  back  wo  should  have  scored 
bottor  with  the  first  barrel  than  with  the  second,  which  was 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  wo  actually  did.  Mr.  Watts 
sends  his  clay  birds  at  moi*o  than  the  ordinary  pace,  and  to 
do  good  work  with  them  there  nuist  bo  no  handicap.  In 
this  case  there  were  several.  The  trigger  was  placed  right 
for  our  second  or  right  })arrel — wrong,  as  we  have  siiid.  for 
the   left  or  our  fii'st   I)arr(»l.      The  result  of   the    shooting 
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incidentally  proves  that  no  two  triggers  can  both  of  them 
be  in  the  right  place  exactly,  and  it  also  seems  to  us  to 
indicate  how  much  use  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  Here 
weix»  we,  who  have  shot  for  thirty  years  with  the  same  fit 
exactly,  dreadfully  handicapped  in  having  to  reach  for  the 
first  barrel  a  distance  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  reaching 
fairlv  successfullv  for  the  second  barrel.  We  mav  sav  that 
the  score  was  accurately  kept  by  Mr.  Osbom,  the  secretary 
an<l  assistant  manager  of  the  London  Sporting  Park,  who, 
l»y  the  way,  informs  us  that  these  clay  birds  have  been  timed 
bv  Mr.  Watts  to  come  over  at  the  rate  of  sixtv  miles  an 
hour. 

In  the  first  eighty  shots — that  is,  forty  double  rises 
thrown  over  us  fnmi  the  tower — we  had  eighteen  misses 
with  the  first  barrel,  and  onlv  ten  with  the  second  :  that 
is,  thirtv  kills  to  ten  misses  with  the  second  barrel,  and 
twentv-two  kills  to  eitj^hteen  misses  with  the  first  barrel 
(tliat  in  which  the  length  of  trigger  is  different  from  our 
own  measure).  In  regiird  to  these  ten  misses  with  the 
second  Ijairel,  we  should  sav  that  on  seveml  occasicms  we 
jiulled  the  wrong  trigger  (that  is,  pulled  the  stune  trigger 
twice),  and  therefore  had  to  make  a  third  alignment  and 
third  pull  for  the  second  barrel.  This  occurred  seven  times 
in  \yV<)  shots,  or  seven  times  in  80  secimd  barrels;  but  we 
have  no  record  of  how  many  of  these  related  to  the  string 
of  foity  (kmble  shots  of  which  record  is  given  below. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  of 
our  using  this  gim,  that  it  had  not  been  made  to  fit  our 
hands,  and  that  we  had  to  remember  to  do  simiething 
entirelv  new  between  the  first  and  second  shots,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  record  will  be  taken  as  indicating  that 
there  is  a  difficult  task  for  habitmil  doul)le-trigger  men  to 
learn  this  new  method  of  pull. 

Mr.  Osborn  insisted  that  we  ought  to  take  the  pattern 
of  the  gim,  as  he  considered  it  a  very  great  handicap  to 
shoot  with  a  choke  bore  at  these  clays  coming  over  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  and  sometimes  less,  of  the  gun 
muzzle.  This  we  did,  and  found  the  patterns  to  average 
considerablv  over  two  hundred,  at  fortv  vards  and  in  the 
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30-inch  circle ;    so   it   will  be  seen  that  the  gun  is  a  fiill 
choke.     The  handicap  therefore  consisted  : — 

For  the  first  barrel : 

1.  In  wrong  length  of  stock. 

2.  In  extreme  choke. 

For  the  second  barrel : 

1.  In  pulling  the  wrong  trigger  several  times  and 

having  to  make  new  alignment  and  a  thinl  pulL 

2.  In  extreme  choke. 
In  having  to  remember  something  entirely  new. 


•  > 


The  following  is  the  score  : 
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We  think  that  this  indicates  that  there  is  nothing  in  tlu* 
finger  movement  retjuired  that  cannot  be  satisfiictorily  leami 
in  a  short  time. 

At  the  Haymarket  establishment,  presided  over  h\ 
Mr.  Oliver,  is  alvvavs  to  be  found  an  enormous  stock  <>!' 
guns,  rifles,  an<l  anununition.  There,  too,  the  purchaser 
can  make  arrangements  with  the  shooting  niend>er  for 
trials,  fit  of  stock,  and  practice  at  a  private  shooting' 
ground,  half-an-hour's  journey  out  of  town. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

Holland    and    Holland. 

A  Single-  Tn(j(jei\ 

This  time  it  is  Messrs.  Holland  and  Holland,  of  98,  New 
Bond  Street,  who  bow  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  Indeed 
Mr.  Henry  Holland  has  for  some  time  been  paying  a  very 
great  deal  of  attention  to  single-trigger  double-barrel  guns. 
We  believe  he  has  either  five  or  six  different  patents  for 
them,  but  until  now  he  has  not  used  his  patents,  except 
as  eaitli  stoppers ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  use^l  them  in 
order  to  keep  otlier  people  from  treading  the  particular 
path  toward  perfection  that  he  desired  to  tread  himself 
The  outcome  of  all  this  paper  protection  has  at  last  arrived 
at  that  stage  at  which  a  good  maker  is  willing  to  risk  his 
reputation  upon  it.  For,  as  Mr.  Holland  tells  us,  it  does 
not  do  to  turn  out  gims  that  will  require  tinkering  when 
they  get  out  to  the  Colonies  or  to  India,  wdience  they  may 
not  return  for  years.  It  is  necessary  that  all  new  inventions 
should  be  sulyected  to  the  most  severe  test  before  they  are 
adopted  by  a  man  who  has  credit,  and  a  gi'eat  business 
to  lose. 

Opinions  upon  new  inventions  everyone  will  have ;  but 
it  is  not  everyone  vvdiose  opinions  ever  arrive  at  such 
assurance  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  risk  his  fortune 
upon  their  correctness.  That  is  al)out  what  an  estal)lislied 
gunmaker  does  when  he  puts  forth  a  new  invention. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  nature  of  the  invention 
is  a  one-trigger  gun  of  a  kind  that  nobody  has  made 
successful  l)efore.  The  mechanism  of  the  new  weapon  is 
simplicity  itself  in  appearance.  Technically  it  might  be 
described  as  a  sliding  bar  above  the  trigger,  a  bar  set  free, 
by  the  first  pidl^  to  slide  under  the   second  sear,   there  to 
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be  ready  for  the  second  pull  off.  This  is,  in  mechanics, 
equivalent  to  a  very  long  pull  off  of  the  tri^er,  and  the 
object  of  both — a  long  pull  or  a  sliding  bar — is  to  preveni 
the  involuntary  pull,  that  kick  (or  rather  reaction  after 
recoil)  is  responsible  for,  from  taking  place  after  the  trigjicr 
has  become  connected  with  the  second  sear.  If  the 
involuntary  pull  can  be  so  i-egulateil  as  to  come  upon  the 
tri^er  l>efore  it  has  returned  to  its  nonnal  position,  m 
before  it  is  intermediately  connected  with  the  second  sear. 


it  is  obvious  tliat  a  si-coiid  or  involuntary  j)ull  will  not  let 
off  tlie  gun. 

A  long  dragging  pull  off  has  disadvantages,  and  it  i.<  tn 
meet  this  that  Mr.  Holland  has,  as  if  were,  divided  tin- 
trigger  into  two  jKirts,  the  movement  of  one  only  of  thosf 
being  felt  l)y  the  linger.  By  this  means  he  has  accomphslieil 
the  task  of  giving  the  shooter  the  smallest  jjossible  length 
of  pull  off,  whicli,  however,  is  made  e(|uivalenf,  bv  means 
of  the  sliding  piece,  to  a  good  long  inch  of  trigger  play. 

'I'lic  action  is  this :  the  hrst  trigger  being  pulled  and  the 
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sli(»t  tire<l,  the  trigger  is  relieved,  an<l  it  returns  to  its 
normal  i)Osiiion.  After  this  movement,  the  sliding  rod  has 
still  some  distance  to  go  (under  pressure  of  the  same  spring 
that  rights  the  trigger) before  the  sliding  rod  travelling  forward 
takes  its  projecting  solid  piece  under  the  second  sear,  ready 
for  tiring  second  barrel.  It  is  upon  the  position  of  that 
particular  solid  lump  that  the  whole  invention  turns ;  that  is 
to  siiy,  it  is  no  use  pulling  until  the  Imnp  is  right  under 
the  seair,  and  it  ciuuiot  get  there  without  a  certain  measured 
tinu*  to  do  it  in  a  time,  l)e  it  remembered,  greater  than  it 
take>   for   these   various   processes;  —  fall    of  first   striker.. 
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ignition  of  cap,  explosion  of  j)owder,  expulsion  of  shot,  recoit 
backwards,  and  reaction  forward  from  the  shouhler.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  timer,  ij\,  a  spring  that  does  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  time.  In  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Holland's  single  trigger  differs  from  that  of  Mr. 
Boss,  and  also  from  that  of  Mr.  Purdev :  both  the  latter 
<lep(Mi<l,  for  their  freedom  from  the  d(ml)le  invohmtary 
discharge,  upon  the  necessity  for  reaction  from  recoil  to  act 
on  the  finger,  and,  therefore,  trigger,  l)ef()re  a  second  barrel 
can  be  fired.  Mr.  Holland  accomplishes  the  same  end  l)y 
giving  his  trigger  spring  two  distinct  operations  to  perform 
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before  any  second  discharge  can  be  effected  by  means  of 
pressure  on  the  trigger. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  measurement,  Mr.  Hollaml  thinks. 
He  has  me^sm^ed  the  time  taken  by  the  spring,  and  also  the 
time  taken  for  recoil  and  reaction,  and  he  gives  his  spring 
plenty  of  law ;  in  fact,  gives  it  a  lot  of  work  to  <lo  after 
reaction  from  recoil  has  taken  place.  So  much  doe^  he 
give  it  to  do,  in  fact,  that  we  rather  questioned  whether  it 
could  do  all  the  work  l>efore  we  should  want  to  fire  the 
second  barrel.  However,  in  practice,  this  doubt  did  not 
prove  well  founded,  although  we  did  our  l>est  to  pull  a 
second  time  too  quick  for  the  action  of  the  spring  to  brini: 
the  trigger  into  normal  position  and  the  sliding  piece  un<ler 
the  second  sear. 

Mr.  Holland  tells  us  that  the  gun  he  has  shot  with 
himself  this  vear  has  had  4,000  shots  fired  from  it  without 
going  wrong,  and  that  he  is  j)eifectly  confident  that  it  cannot 
go  wrong. 

Scmie  of  this  shooting  we  have  seen.  Unquesticmably 
Mr.  Holland  put  in  his  second  barrel  quick  enough,  and 
scored  too,  but  then  he  is  used  to  shooting  with  the  single 
trigger,  so  that  we  will  deseril)e  our  own  performance,  as 
we  have  hitherto  only  tried  the  single  trigger  by  way  of 
ex])eriment,  and  do  not  shoot  regidarly  with  one. 

We  have  made  no  exhaustive  trial  as  far  as  the  number 
of  shots  go,  but  we  have  given  the  gim  a  good  severe  test  all 
the  same.  After  having  al)out  loO  clay  bird  <louble  rises 
over  the  tiees  at  Mr.  Holland's  ground,  at  which  the  secontl 
l)arr(^l  alwavs  l)ehave<l  well,  and  the  ''kills"  became  rather 
monotonous,  we  adjourned  to  the  workshop  :  but  before 
describing  the  proceedings  tluMv  we  should  say  that  the 
loads  used  at  the  clays  were  of  all  kinds:  :}7  grains  Sehultze 
and  i  ozs.  of  shot,  4*2  grains  an<l  l^ozs.,  and  4.1  gniins  and 
l]()zs.  The  workshops  being  uncommon  handy  at  Mr. 
Ilolland's  ground,  we  soon  had  off  the  single-trigger  action, 
and  l)y  way  of  seeing  wlu^ther  ^'nioth  and  rust"  were  likely 
to  corrupt,  two  single-trigg(M'  actions  were  placed  in  water 
and  a  shovelful  of  ashes  fresh  from  the  fire  thrown  in  and 
stirred  up.     The  actions,  of  course,  came  cmt  c()vere<l  with 
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l>ig  and  small  ashes.  In  this  state  they  were  returned  to 
their  respective  guns,  and  we  began  firing  again,  this  time 
indulging  in  snap  shooting  in  order  to  see  if  we  could  be  too 
•quick  fur  the  spring  in  this  state  of  dirt.  We  do  not  think 
au}'  one  could  tire  the  double  shot  quicker  tlian  we  did, 
but  we  had  no  hitch  whatever.  Thus  with  grit  and  dirt 
puriKisely  introduced  into  the  action,  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  ctmld  hear  it  grinding  when  the  action  was  forced  into 
the  woodwork ;  yet  Holland's  single-tri^er  stood  the  test 
tiiumphantly.     The  trials,  therefore,  were  thoroughly  satis- 


factory as  far  as  the  ginunaker  was  concerne<l,  and  although 
we  have  said  that  it  takes  100,000  shots,  fired  from  each 
of  1(M(  guns,  before  anyone  can  swear  by  a  new  action,  yet 
if  we  waited  for  that  we  should  never  have  anything  new 
at  all.  We  believe  that  this  action  is  a  thoroughly  good 
one.  Having  no  gix-at  liking  for  frying  new  guns  which 
do  not  lit,  yet  we  shot  very  satisfactorily  with  this  single 
trij^er.  If  we  have  any  more  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do  we 
will  keep  the  scoii',  for  in  our  opinion,  when  it  is  a  case 
of  a  new  triji^er,  the  actual  .score  is  better  than  an  opinion, 

■2  D 
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as  a  guide  to  the  ease  of  handling.  This  time  we  missed, 
we  imagine,  about  10  out  of  150  overhead  double  rises, 
about  half  of  the  ten  with  the  second  barrel ;  but  we  rather 
fancy  the  springs  of  the  clay  bird  traps  could  be  tightened 
up  with  advantage.  A  good  deal  of  the  shooting  was 
done,  however,  right  under  the  foot  of  the  trees,  whidi 
compensated  the  want  of  speed.  Mr.  Holland  put  in  some 
very  smart  work  with  a  second  specimen  of  the  new  one- 
trigger.  Since  writing  the  above  a  lai'ge  niunber  of  these 
guns  have  stood  a  season's  work  without  hitch. 

Mr.  Holland,  who  claims  for  his  gun  that  it  has  no  more 
pieces  than  a  double  trigger,  describes  the  technical  arrange- 
ment of  it  as  follows  : — 

"  A  shows  the  position  of  the  mechanism  after  the  gun  has  been 
opened ;  the  slide,  2,  is  in  the  position  to  act  upon  the  right  lock. 
B  shows  the  position  of  the  slide  to  act  upon  the  left  lock,  the  right 
barrel  having  been  lired.  1  is  the  arm  which  works  the  shde  to  and 
fro,  and  is  acted  upon  by  the  top  lever.  2  is  the  slide  which  has 
a  projection  on  either  side,  one  being  about  f  inch  in  front  of  the 
other.  8  is  the  trigger  upon  which  the  slide  works.  4  and  5  are  two 
screws.  When  the  top  lever  is  pushed  over  to  open  the  gim  in  the 
usual  way,  the  arm  1  is  forced  back,  and  carries  with  it  the  shde  2,  so 
as  to  bring  the  projection  on  the  slide  in  position  to  act  upon  the 
right  scar,  as  shown  in  woodcut  A.  When  the  right  barrel  is  tired, 
slide  2  moves  forward,  and  is  then  in  position  to  act  upon  the  left 
scar.  1  claim  first,  that  the  mechanism  is  exceedingly  simple,  ha\in;[: 
only  the  same  number  of  parts  as  an  ordinary  gun,  viz.,  three  limits 
and  two  screws,  and  all  the  parts  are  strong.  Secondly,  the  mechanisni 
is  so  constructed,  that  dirt  and  rust  are  not  likely  to  affect  its  pr.jper 
working.  The  slide  works  fi-cely  and  loosely  upon  the  trigger,  and 
this  part  of  the  claim  I  think  we  fully  substantiated  lx»fore  vou  this 
morning,  as,  after  having  put  the  mechanisni  to  the  very  seven*  tt^t 
of  ])Iacing  it  in  a  bowl  of  water,  into  which  we  had  previously  put 
a  lialf  shovel  of  cinders  and  ashes,  we  shot  the  gun  witliout  cleaning  or 
wiping  in  any  way.  if  you  will  remember,  there  was  no  question  »»f 
the  slide  not  acting  <[uickly  enough,  even  under  these  circumstam-es. 
as  I  tired  a  number  of  shots  as  quickly  as  I  could  without  the  slightest 
bitch,  and  you  did  tbe  same  with  the  other  gun.  I  also  think  that 
the  short  pull  we  are  able  to  do  with  is  an  advantiige  in  single- trigf^T 
mms.  I  would  also  uKuition  that  we  are  able  to  use  locks  ^^ith 
intcrce})ting  safeties  to  them,  and  we  can  so  arrange  that  the  left  Wrrel 
can  be  tired  tirst,  if  desired,  but  this  is  a  point  I  think  very  little  of." 
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Early  Hhdorif  of  the  Finn, 

The  history  of  this  firm  of  gun  and  rifle  makers  extends 
back  to  the  year  1835,  when  it  was  started  bv  Mr.  Harris  J. 
Holland,  a  good  sportsman  and  a  fine  shot,  well  known  for 
years  at  the  Old  Red  House,  Hornsey.  Pigeon  shooting, 
however,  was  not  by  any  means  his  only  practical  connection 
with  the  sports  of  the  field,  for,  as  is  well  known,  he  rented 
the  Edmund  Byers  Moors,  in  Durham,  for  some  thirty  years, 
and  used  them  as  subscription  moors.  As  showing  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  moors  in  the  north  of  England,  we 
may  mention  that  he  paid  £100  per  annum  for  these  lai^e 
and  very  prolific  moors.  Probably  they  would  let  now  for 
£1000  a  vear. 

It  was  on  these  moors  that  Mr.  Henry  Holland,  when  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  shot  his  first  grouse,  so  that  his  experience 
in  the  field  has  been  a  long  one,  for  he  has  kept  up  his 
shooting  every  year  since  then  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  in  the  workshops  of  his 
uncle  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knorvledge  of  his 
business.  His  uncle,  who  had  retired  from  the  management 
for  twenty  years,  died  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Then, 
after  thirty-three  years  of  work  in  it,  the  business  came  to 
Mr.  Henry  Holland,  who,  in  order  to  show  his  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  Mr.  Froome  to  the  firm,  forthwith  made  him  a 
partner.  Mr.  Froome  was  apprenticed  to  the  firm  forty 
years  l)ack.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  1883,  when  the  late  Mr 
Walsh  held  a  rifle  trial  in  London,  that  Mr.  Froome  l>ecame 
celebrated  in  the  eyes  of  sportsmen,  and  especially  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  stalk  the  red  stag  in  Scotland, 
or  invade  the  Indian  or  African  solitudes  in  search  of 
big  pime.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Holland  and 
Holland  could  not  build  a  rifle  before  that  date  as  well  as 
now ;  but  what  we  do  say  is  that  the  phenomenal  success  of 
their  rifles  at  the  trials  in  question  set  a  higher  standard 
for  sj^rirtsmen  and  gunmakers  alike  than  that  which  had 
satisfied  l>oth  before.  Of  course  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the 
crack  makers  did  not  compete  at  those  trials.  Those  who 
had  most  to  lose  were  quite  right  in  risking  nothing.     But 
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Messrs.  Holland  already  held  a  high  position  as  rifle-makere, 
^nd  were  doing  a  large  business  as  makers  of  Express  and 
big-game  rifles,  fitting  out  a  great  many  of  the  more 
important  expeditions  to  foreign  coimtries.  For  instance, 
they  supplied  the  Petherick  Expedition  with  over  a  hundred 
sporting  rifles,  when  Mr.  Petherick  was  H.M.  Consul  at 
Khartoum  over  thirty  years  ago  ;  also  that  well-known 
sportsman  and  authority.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  had  most  of  his 
expeditions  fitted  out  by  this  firm. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  they  had  much  to  lose  in  case  of 
failure,  but  they  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  acciu^cy  of 
their  manufactures  that  they  decided  to  run  the  risk,  and 
entered  for  the  competitions.  The  results  completely 
justified  this  confidence,  as  they  won  the  whole  of  the  ten 
series  of  trials,  starting  with  the  295  rook  rifles,  and  going 
up  to  4-bore  elephant  rifles.  The  tests  inclmled  nearly 
every  class  of  sporting  double  rifle  then  made. 

In  one  or  two  instances  they  were  beaten  by  individual 
targets  at  50  and  100  yards,  but  they  always  managed  by  the 
help  of  the  150  yards  range  to  make  the  best  aggregate,  ami 
so  won  for  all  the  bores  tested.  Prior  to  these  trials  various 
diagrams  had  been  made  by  Messrs.  Holland  with  Express 
-and  other  rifles,  which  had  been  published  in  various 
sporting  papers,  and  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  existe(l, 
especially  amongst  gimmakers,  as  to  the  con*ectnoss  of  the 
fine  targets  shown,  but  the  public  trials  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Walsh  fully  sul)stantiated  the  former  tests,  as  scmie  of  the 
results  were  even  finer  than  any  of  the  private  ones. 

We  do  not  sav  that  as  i^ood  work  was  not  dcme  bv  some 
makers  l)ef()re  as  it  has  })een  since  these  public  trials.  Imt 
s\Q  are  quite  sure  that  the  majority  of  makers  were  not  in 
the  hal)it  of  turning  out  such  work  before  the  date  in 
question  as  they  have  turned  out  since.  These  trials  h;ul 
this  ettect,  that  they  taught  sportsmen  who  had  not  had 
op])ortunity  for  the  self  study  of  rifle  shooting  what  sort  of 
a  fliagram  to  expect  from  a  new  rifle.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  so  much  inaccuracy  had  Ijeen  hitherto  put  up  with  by 
s})ortsmen,  for  the  match  rifle  had  been  brought  to  a  high 
pitch  of  perfection.      The  fact  is  that  the  nmnufactnre  of 
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sporting  rifles  had  settled  down  into  a  very  few  hands 
indeed  ;  these  were  good  ones,  but  there  was  no  recognised 
standard  of  merit  by  which  to  compare,  and  when  a  for- 
tunate possessor  of  a  Scotch  forest  went  to  his  gunmaker  for 
a  rifle  he  was  undecided  whether  he  ought  to  accept  as  good 
an  Sin.  diagi^am  or  a  4in.  When  we  say  this  we  do  not,  ot 
course,  allude  to  such  experts  as  the  late  Horatio  Ross,  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  or  Lord  Lovat,  who  were  all  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  possible  excellence  of  rifle  making  as 
the  man  in  the  street  is  to-day. 

The  good  shot  then  had  the  advantage  over  the  bad  one, 
even  in  rifle  buying,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  neve." 
lost  that  advantage.  The  reason  is  simple  :  no  man  can  be 
certain  of  the  honesty  of  the  diagram  made  in  his  presence 
by  an  expert  with  a  double  rifle.  The  expert  can,  if  he 
elects  to  do  it,  accommodate  his  aim  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  rifle  he  is  using,  and  thus  bring  the  barrels  to  shoot  the 
same  bullseye  by  his  own  judgment ;  whereas,  perhaps,  they 
still  require  the  rifle  expert's  regulating  skill  to  bring  them 
to  shoot  the  same  spot  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  although 
perhaps  a  superior  marksman,  does  not  know  the  individu- 
ality of  the  particular  pair  of  barrels  he  handles. 

No  sportsman  should  be  expected  to  take  thought 
between  the  right  trigger  and  the  left  one.  It  is  quite 
enough  if  he  can  accurately  judge  the  distance  and  change 
the  sight  as  occasion  demands,  and  shoot  well  in  front  of 
his  game  if  it  is  moving.  To  ask  him  to  make  different 
allowance  for  different  barrels  is  ridiculous,  and  in  order 
that  he  should  be  absolutely  certain  on  this  point  there  is 
nothing  like  a  personal  trial.  It  is  quite  right  that  the 
expert  should  make  a  target  in  his  presence  and  show  a 
good  diagram.  This  will  prove  that  each  barrel  shoots  true 
to  itself,  but  it  will  not  prove  that  the  ])air  of  barrels  shoot 
true  with  each  other.  Mr.  Holland  has  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind,  as  the  simplicity  of  his  inventions  attests.  In 
couversation  with  him  it  is  easy  to  discover  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  one  who  watches  for  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  fashion 
and  is  ever  readv  to  meet  it.  Not  that  it  is  easv  to  discover 
his  secret  thoughts,  for  we  are  not  quite  sure   that   Mr. 
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Holland  does  not,  to  some  extent,  subscribe  to  Tallc\muiil 
view  tliat  lanyiiiige  was  given  him  in  onier  to  cniirrti' 
hi*!  tliouglits,  Business  is  buj^iness,  nnd  it  wouM  iicvi  r 
do  to  enlighten  everyliody  upon  what  is  going  to  lak. 
place  the  day  after  to-niori-ow  :  nor  how  a  good  guinimlcer 
prepares  to  meet  it,  (Jet  Mr.  Holland  away  fniui  bis 
business  and  it  is  quite  another  affair.  Then  he  is  free 
to  talk,  to  shoot,  or  to  ))lay  golf,  as  you  may  desire. 


Mr.  Holland  exhibited  a  clever  business  tajiaeity  , 
grasping  the  situation  when  Mr.  Jonea  brought  out  . 
patent  try  gini ;  he  thought  lie  saw  the  great  iijwistaj 
an  adjustable  firing  gun  would  be  in  enabling  him  taJ 
sportsmen  with  guns  suited  to  their  varying  it'iiuirenient* 
80  he  at  onco  bimglit  the  [Kitcnt  from  Mr.  Jones.  This  [in' 
has  been  fully  justified.  The  novelty  of  the  invention  I1.1 
wince  been  challenged  (this  gt-nci-ally  hiippens  with  suecef 
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entions) ;  but  this  the  great  body  of  shooters  diti  not 
VK  till  after  Mr.  Holland  had  taken  his  benefit,  as  the 
ors  say.  There  is  nothing  like  being  first  in  the  field, 
ee  this  try  gun  was  invented  Mr.  Holland  has  patentee! 
improvement  which  permits  of  another  angle,  or  bend, 
ng  given  to  the  stock,  so  as  to  allow  of  better  lines 
ng  obtained  where  a  good  deal  of  "cast-off"  is  requiird 
\  gim. 


The  memory  of  the  try  gun  was  revived  when  Mr. 
Hand  took  another  step  in  advance  by  opening  his 
ensive  grounds  as  a  shooting  school,  which  he  named 
he  Badminton,"  by  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
s  has  been  one  of  the  firm's  greatest  successes,  the 
unds  being  fully  engaged  from  morning  to  dark,  anil 
ot  the  first  to  use  tlie  tower,  they  were  certainly  first 
put  the  clays  over  and  through  trees  towards  and  over 
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the  shooter  in  imitation  of  rocketers  and  driven  partridges. 
For  practice,  etc.,  they  have  many  different  kinds  of  targets 
to  enable  an  expert  to  find  out  the  faults  in  shapes  of  guns. 
What  advantages  sportsmen  of  to-day  have  over  those  of 
fifty  years  ago ! 

Again,  Mr.  Holland  showed  his  judgment  when  he  took 
up  Colonel  Fosbery's  Paradox  gun.  This  was  the  first 
attempt,  we  believe,  to  combine  the  merits  of  the  choke-bore 
with  those  of  the  rifle.  It  has  travelled  far  and  wide  since 
we  were  called  upon  to  test  its  merits  in  1886.  That  it  is 
now  as  popular  as  we  predicted  it  would  become  is  certain. 
It  is  not,  we  think,  generally  known  what  a  wide  range 
of  power  this  weapon  has ;  it  is  equally  good  with  snipe 
shot,  buck  shot.  No.  6,  or  with  bullets,  and  for  this  reason 
we  think  it  well  to  quote  our  report  of  its  performances. 

Writing  in  1886,  we  said :  "  At  the  invitation  of  Messrs. 
Holland,  of  98,  New  Bond  Street,  we  attended  a  most  remarkable 
trial  of  their  new  double-barrelled  gim,  the  *  Paradox/  at  their  range 
at  Kensal  Green.  This  gun  is  constructed  to  shoot  any  size  shot,  as 
well  as  bullets,  out  of  the  same  chambers,  and  the  plan  devised  for 
consummating  this  object  they  call  the  *  Paradox.'  It  consists  merely 
of  rifling  about  2  in.  at  the  muzzle,  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
length  of  the  barrels  being  smooth-bored.  In  handling,  weight,  and 
appearance  the  gun  is  precisely  like  any  ordinary  double-barrelled 
shot  gun,  except  that  it  is  leaf-sighted  up  to  300  yards.  Colonel 
Fosbery  is  the  actual  patentee,  and  Messrs.  Holland  have  develope<l 
and  perfected  the  invention.  Amongst  those  present  to  witness  the 
trials  were  CapUiin  Ellice,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who  attended  i»ii 
behalf  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Commander-in-Chief :  Dr. 
Tristram,  for  Colonel  Fosbery,  and  some  few  gentlemen  repre^senling 
the  leading  London  sporting  journals.  The  reason,  we  l)elieve.  wliv 
the  military  a  ithorities  attended  the  trial  of  this  new  weapon  wjis  to 
ascertain  whether  such  an  arm  would  be  suitable  for  use  in  cases  of 
riot  or  analogous  operations,  where  the  object  would  be  rather  thi- 
wounding  of  individuals  by  the  use  of  shot  than  of  killing  them  ^ith 
bullets,  while  at  the  same  time  the  weapon  used  sho:ii:l  be  equally 
reliable  in  case  the  more  deadly  missiles  were  necessary. 

''  The  '  Paradox '  is  made  of  various  bores,  but  the  weapon  trie<l 
in  the  present  instance  was  a  12-bore  C.F.,  weighing  7  lbs.  2  ozs.  Wo 
began  operations  about  twelve  o'clock;  the  sky  was  verv  cloudy, 
torrents  of  rain  having  fallen  during  the  forenoon,  and  a  few  drop^ 
fell  occasionally  during  tlie  early  part  of  the  trials.     A  brisk  wind 
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blew  across  the  range  from  left  to  right,  and  the  conditions  generally 
would  not  be  considered  favourable  to  accurate  shooting.  Mr.  Henry 
Holknd  conducted  the  trials,  whilst  W.  Froome.  who  has  for  many 
yo:»rs  shot  and  regulated  Messrs.  Holland's  rifles,  and  who  is  well 
known  as  a  mast  expert  marksman  with  sporting  rifles,  shot  the  gun 
in  tl»o  6rst  instance. 


I3-B0KI£  Paradox  ])i\<;ram  (Actual  Size)  at  100  Yards. 

FitTY  Yards'  Raxge. 
Commencing  at  fifty  yards  with  b.ill.  and  tiring  from  a  rest,  ten 
shots  at  a  cardboard  tai^et  having  a  i;ircular  bullseyc  3i  in,  in 
diameter,  and  using  the  right  and  loft  barn-Is  alternately,  Froome 
placed  the  whole  ten  on  the  bull.  Six  out  of  the  ten  were  so  close 
one  upon  the  other,  that  It  was  somewhat  diflieiilt  to  fliscem  each 
individual  hit. 
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OxE  Hundred  Yards'  Range. 

On  proceeding  to  the  100  yards  range,  the  wind  was  found  to  have 
freshened,  but  its  direction  was  the  same :  a  4-in.  square  bull,  painted 
on  cardboard  as  heretofore,  was  now  put  up,  and  ten  rounds  were  shot 
out  of  each  barrel  alternately  as  at  the  shorter  range.  The  score  was 
seven  hits  in  the  bull  and  three  a  little  to  the  right,  and  the  aim  was 
taken  dead  on,  no  allowance  being  made  for  the  wind ;  the  diagram 
made  by  the  whole  ten  shots  in  this  instance  was  5f  ins.  by 
3  J  ins. 

"  Having  so  far  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  *  Paradox  '  for  shooting 
bullets,  it  was  next  tried  as  an  ordinary  fowling-piece,  or  shot-gun,  the 
usual  sporting  charge  of  8drs.  and  l^oz.  of  No.  6  shot  being  used  in 
the  ordinary  green  paper  cases,  at  40  yards.  Appended  are  the 
results  of  six  shots  in  a  30-inch  selected  circle.  R.  and  L.  indicate 
rir^^ht  and  left  barrel  respectively. 

FoRTV  Yards,  3  drs.    Black  Powder,  IJ  oz.  No.  (I  Shot, 

30-iN.  Circle. 

R.  20G Pattern  very  even. 

L.  194 Ditto. 

R.  179 Pattern  fairly  even. 

L   209 Pattern  very  even. 

R.  220 Ditto. 

E.  170 Ditto. 


foRTv  Yards,  3  dks.  Black  Powder,  Ig  oz.  AAA  Shot. 

30-rx.  CiRCLK. 

"  At  Captain  Ellice's  request,  a  couple  of  shots  were  tired  inMn 
the  '  Paradox  '  with  large  shot :  AAA  was  the  size  used.  The  charge- 
tired  was  l^oz.  AAA  shot,  counting  fifty  pellets  (which  we  person- 
ally verititMl)  and  3  drs.  powder.  The  pattern  made  was — R.,  3i^: 
L.,  3().  An  ordinary  12-bore  ri/llnder,  which  was  shot  against  thf 
^  Paradox,'  with  the  same  cliarg(%  for  comparison,  made  a  pattern  ot 
— R.,  27  :  L,  15. 

"  We  need  scarcely  observe  that  for  a  double  gun  to  make  such 
-excellent  shooting  as  we  have  di^scribed  above,  throwing  bullets  with 
AS  uiuch  accuracy  as  an  Express  ritle  anil  making  as  good  a  pittom 
as  a  good  moditied  choke  bore,  was  a  circumstance  which  natumllv 
uiade  a  most  favourable  impression  on  those  present.  At  this  point. 
4is  all  the  shooting  had  been  done  by  such  an  expert  as  Froome,  who 
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thoroughly  understood  the  gun,  it  was  suggested  that  someone  else 
should  lire  a  few  rounds.  Consequently,  Captain  Ellicc  fired  two 
shots  from  the  shoulder,  at  a  4  in.  bull,  at  fifty  yards,  and  made  a  hit 
-close  to  the  edge  of  the  bull  with  the  right  barrel,  and  a  bull  with  the 
left.  We,  shooting  from  a  rest,  were  even  more  fortunate,  placing  both 
bullets  in  the  bull.  Later  on,  at  Captain  EUice  s  request,  we  shot  from 
the  shoulder,  as  he  had  done,  and  placed  the  right  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  bull,  and  the  left  well  in  the  bull.  We  each  then  fired  at  the 
100yds.  range,  and  made  some  very  creditable  shooting,  which  con- 
tinned  to  our  individual  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of  the  spectators 
present,  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  gim.  Firing  twelve  shots  with 
ball  at  the  100yds.  range,  and  placing  eleven  of  them  close  to  the 
lower  right  edge  of  the  bull — the  aim  being  taken  dead  on — the 
shooting  being  intended  rather  to  demonstrate  the  regularity  of  the 
shooting  than  the  correctness  of  the  sighting,  or  of  the  individuul 
marksmanship. 

A  Fine  Diagram. 

"''  As  a  gentleman  who  was  expected,  but  who  had  been  unable  to 
attend  to  witness  the  trials,  ndw  drove  on  to  the  ground,  Mr.  Holland 
offered  to  have  ten  more  rounds  of  ball  shot  at  the  100yds.  range,  and 
Froome,  in  these  ten  shots,  made  a  very  fine  diagram,  placing  all  ten 
into  3^  ins.  by  4f\  ins.  Nine  of  the  shots  were  splendidly  placed,  as 
the  diagram  made  by  them  was  only  3  J  in.  by  2i  in.  Two  rounds  each 
were  now  tired  with  shot  (3  drs.,  1^  oz..  No.  G)  at  tifty  and  sixty  yards, 
Avith  the  following  results: — 

T  '   ,\./  Z^  ,  '  rThis  e(|uals  the  pattern  of  a  tirst-rate  cylinder  at  40yds. 

T     11"  ('0  '  V    i^^^^  equals  the  pattern  of  a  moderate  cylinder  at40yds. 

'*  Captain  Ellice  and  ourselves  subsequently  shot  spherical  bullets 
out  of  an  ordinary  cylinder  shot  gun  for  comparison.  Neither  at  50 
nor  100  yards  could  we  place  the  bullets  with  precision.  Their  course 
was  erratic,  as  it  invariably  is,  and  instead  of  placing  them  in  some- 
thing like  an  area  of  4  incIieH  square,  as  we  had  done  with  the 
*  Pat^dox,'  it  required  a  2A  foot  area  to  embrace  them.  With  regard 
to  the  shot  patterns  obtained,  we  were  equally,  if  not  more,  gratitied 
with  the  work  done.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  record  we  have  no 
doubt,  as  we  personally  counted  all  the  patterns  made  by  the  right 
hand  banel,  while  the  counting  of  the  pattern  made  by  the  left  barrel 
was  checked  by  Captain  Ellice  or  one  of  the  other  gentlemen  present. 
The  circles  were  always  selected,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  nearly  all 
good  central  shots.     To  prove  the  straight  shooting  powers  of  the  gun 
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with  shot,  we  personally  fired  a  couple  of  rouods  at  a  30-mch  disc, 
and  made  each  time  a  perfect  centre  pattern,  quite  as  good  aa  iite  lot 
previously  made  in  n  selected  circle.  A  couple  of  rounds  with  No.  9 
shot  showed  that  the  '  Paradox '  could  throw  sniall  as  well  as  lugr 
shot  or  bullets,  We  would  mention  that  a  hollow-fronted  bullet, 
weighing  1  j  oz.,  was  the  missile  used  in  the  ball  shooting,  the  powder 
charge  being  3  drs.  A  solid  buUet  may  also  be  used,  and  for  this  i 
4  drs.  charge  is  necessarj-.  The  utiUty  of  such  an  arm  as  the  '  Pandoi ' 
to  sportsmen  in  India  or  the  Colonies,  where  the  game  is  varied,  and 
where  anything,  from  a  snipe  to  a  bear,  may  appear  on  the  scene,  i& 
incalculable,  for  its  accuracy  and  reliabihty  are  unquestionable. 

"  We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  diagram  of  the  shooting  st 
the  two  distances,  the  first  one  being  the  second  diagram  made  al 
100  yards,  and  the  second  one  having  been  made  at  50  yards." 


,  SiZK)  AT  w  y.\RD.s. 


It  is  not  every  succe«sfiil  shot  with  the  rifle  that  can 
tiiist  liiiiiself  to  make  a  iliiigrain.  Vet  no  man  who  cannot 
make  a  dia^'rani,  say  of  31  inches  at  100  yards,  can  .-^luint 
ami  regulate  a  double  HHe.  Kvery  [mir  of  barrels— or 
nearly  every  [Kiir--that  are  laid  together  l)y  an  expert  rifle- 
harrel  inuker  have  their  own  iKirtieular  eccentric  ways.  By 
an  accident  they  may  shoot  to  the  .same  spot  at  UK)  yank 
Imt  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  tHo  Imrrels  will  shoot  tWim 
six  to  ten  iiiciies  away  from  each  other.  Mr.  Froonie  tells 
us  that  he  thinks  the  l)arrel-maker  has  done   wonderfully 
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well  when  he  gets  the  two  barrels  to  shoot  as  nearly  together 
as  six  or  eight  inches.  Sometimes  the  shots  cross,  that  is, 
the  right  barrel  shoots  to  the  left  and  the  left  barrel  to  the 
right ;  often  they  shoot  wide,  that  is,  the  right  to  the  right 
and  the  left  to  the  left. 

This  represents  the  individuality  of  the  rifle,  and  it  has 
to  be  regulated  accordingly.  Mr.  Froome,  amongst  many 
others,  has  tried  to  bring  the  measurements  to  such  perfec- 
tion in  barrel-making  that  after-regulation  should  be 
unnecessary.  He  has  taken  down  to  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Holland  and  Holland  a  double  rifle  that  shot  perfectly,  and 
he  has  had  others  built  to  the  same  lines  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  by  actual  measurement.  Yet,  when  these 
new  barrels  have  come  to  the  range  to  be  tried  no  improve- 
ment over  their  predecessors  has  been  perceptible,  and  they 
have  invariably  required  the  regular  shooting  and  adjusting. 

The  regulation  of  double  rifles  is  done  in  this  way.  The 
barrel-maker  only  brazes  them  together  at  the  breech  end  ; 
the  joining  at  the  muzzle  half  of  their  length  is  by  solder. 
This  metal  will  melt  when  red-hot  irons  are  put  in  the 
barrels,  an<l  this  enables  the  barrels  either  to  be  wedged 
apart  or  squeeze<l  together  as  required.  This  is  done  little 
l)y  little  ;  an<l  after  every  alteration  the  barrels  are  re-shot 
to  see  whether  the  require<l  regulation  has  been  attained. 
Mr.  Froome  is  a  most  excellent  man  to  carry  out  such  trials. 
Two  or  three  minutes,  and  a  series  of  ten  shots  in  his  hands, 
determine  the  matter;  and  the  barrels  are  either  finally 
regulated  or  else  they  are  not,  and  have  to  go  through  more 
opening  or  closing  up,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  more  shooting 
when  that  is  done. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  certain  makers  to  bore 
double  rifle  barrels  out  of  the  solid  piece  of  compressed 
steel  ;  but  in  Mr.  Froome's  experience  these  have  not  been 
.satisfactory,  as  the  barrels  never  shot  together.  Of  course, 
when  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  means  of  regulating  the 
shooting,  and  the  rifle  is  Imd  and  unimprovable,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  alter  the  lie  of  the  barrels  when  they  are  one 
solid  piece  of  metal. 

Mr.  Froome's  method  of  shooting  the  rifle  is  exactly  that 
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which  he  uses  for  the  shot  gun.  He  does  not  believe  in 
military  position,  either  with  the  right  or  left  arm,  and  he 
thinks  that  many  men,  officers  of  the  Anny  especially,  shoot 
worse  than  they  might  if  they  abandoned  the  military  posi- 
tion. The  left  elbow  immediately  under  the  rifle  luid  tiie 
hand  near  the  breech  is,  in  his  opinion,  handicapping  the 
man,  so  also  is  the  high  right-angle  elbow  position  of  the 
right  arm.  He  believes  in  using  a  sporting  rifle  exactly  like 
a  shot  gun,  as  regards  position  and  getting  the  left  hand  well 
forward.  He  explains  that  quickness  of  aim  is  as  necessary 
with  the  rifle  as  with  the  shot  gun.  In  regulating  a  rifle, 
however,  Mr.  Froome  invariably  uses  the  rest,  an  instrument 
that  renders  the  position  of  hands  and  arms  of  but  little 
consequence  for  the  business  part  of  the  work.  This  expert 
plater  has  won  the  Martin  Smith  at  Wimbledon  before  now, 
and  in  the  regulating  of  his  rifles  he  tells  us  that  he  always 
looks  to  make  a  diagram  of  from  three  inches  to  four  inches 
at  100  yards  in  everything  except  the  big  bores. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  that  the  firm  have  in  rifle- 
making  that  their  customers  can  have  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Froome's  thirty  years'  experience,  and  can  have  their 
rifles  made  and  sighted  to  their  own  requirements  under  his 
su[)erinten(lency. 

In  conversation  we  were  greatly  astonished  to  discover 
that  out  of  all  the  rifle  shots  who  have  passed  umler  Mr. 
Froome's  care,  he  only  remembers  about  three  who  shot  the 
riHe  like  himself — with  both  eyes  open.  He  appeare<l 
e(jually  astonislitMl  to  hear  that  we  did  so.  It  is  evident  that 
much  fewer  shots  do  so  than  we  imagined ;  probably  we 
were  misled  by  our  own  practice  in  the  matter,  although  we 
have  certainly  known  some  good  ritle  shots  that  never  shut 
an  €\ve.  We  wonder  what  comparison  the  number  of  shots 
with  the  rifle  (other  than  the  rook  ritle)  fired  by  any  sports- 
man and  the  number  fired  by  Mr.  Froome  bear  to  each 
other.  The  former  is  luckv  if  he  fires  two  or  three  shots  at 
aame  everv  dav  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  vear,  whereas  the 
latter  is  always  at  the  target.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,, 
therefore,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  some  valuable  hints 
to  sportsmen.     One  of  the  most  useful  that  he  imparted  to 
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US  is  this :  Never  trust  your  '303  with  a  nickel-coated  bullet 
in  a  greasy  barrel.  If  you  do,  it  will  shoot  invariably  high, 
varying  from  inches  up  to  a  foot.  So  that  deer-stalkers  who 
cannot  '*  blow  off"  should  be  very  careful  to  rub  out  every 
particle  of  dressing,  of  whatever  nature,  from  their  rifles 
before  starting  out. 

All  nitro-powders  are  more  liable  to  variation  in  strength 
than  any  black  powders  under  the  same  conditions  of  heat, 
moi:jture,  &c.,  besides  being  entirely  dependable  upon  the 
composition  of  the  cap.  Mr.  Froome  has  found  that  cordite 
has  varied  from  some  cause  or  other  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches  in  the  elevation  obtained  at  100  yards'  range.  This 
shows  that  one  reading  of  a  sight  cannot  always  be  relied 
up(m.  But  it  involves  more  than  this,  for  when  stronger 
powder  or  loading  is  put  into  a  double  rifle  than  that  for 
which  it  was  regulated,  Mr.  Froome  has  found  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  barrels  shoot  across. 

The  result  of  such  a  variation  in  powder  as  the  particular 
instance  spoken  of  would,  therefore,  be  that  the  right  barrel 
of  the  303  would  shoot  a  foot  high  and  also  to  the  left, 
whereas  the  left  barrel  would  shoot  a  foot  high  and  to  the 
right.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  powder  fell  below  normal 
strength,  the  results  would  be  low  elevation  and  wide 
shooting  instead  of  across. 

Whether  this  result  is  by  reason  of  greater  expansion  of 
the  breech  ends  when  more  powerful  powders  are  used,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  higher  velocity  of  the 
bullet,  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  rifle  trials  conducted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Walsh,  as  no  later  trials  have  been  held.  The  following 
measurements  of  diagrams  are  mostly  obtained  from  the 
first  London  rifle  trials  therefore.  The  way  we  have 
tabulated  these,  and  given  the  winning  diagrams  in  inches, 
with  the  mean  velocities,  charges  of  powder,  and  weights 
of  bullets,  will  we  trust  be  of  use.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
a  very  great  deal  of  information  in  a  very  small  space. 
The  energies  of  the  bullets  are  at  the  distances  stated. 
When  no  distance  is  mentioned  they  are  muzzle  energies,, 
as  well  as  muzzle  velocities. 
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HESULTS  OK  THE  PUBLIC  TRIALS,  LONDON.  1883,  WITH  HOLL.WDlt 
WINNING  DIAGllAMS. 


^a^ 

'■}  E 

II^HHAi 

HP 

-S77  Kine 
Weight. 

lUUlOo 
26-inch 
Bjrrel. 

gn.  Powda, 

"Mi.- 

s.;  164  gr.  powder,  598gr.  bullet  1,663     . 
10  shots  diagram,  48  by  63 

in.,  at  100  yards,  winning     1,-tOO     . 
10  ahots  diagram,  4  H  by  7  7 
in.,  at  150  yards,  winning     1,268     . 

3,625  (muxzie)- 
2,569     ...     1S7 
2,169     ...     4 -.is 
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*500    EXPRESS. 


•:><N>  Rirte 
W.iu'ht. 


9  Ihs.   1  oz.  ; 
•JS-iiuh 
Rinvl. 


Vel<K-lty  in 

f.  8.  with  138 

jjrs.  Powder 

Knt-.-^.v 

Hi^ht'st 

and  4M  jrr. 

in  F«n»t 

Irajertoi-}- 

Bullet. 

P«»UII«ls. 

in  !ni'lie8. 

1 38  grs.  jK)wder,  435  i^r.  bullet  1 ,  7S4 
10  shots  diagram,  IS  hy  -S 

in.,  at 50  yanls,  winning  ... 
10  shots  diagram,  3*0  l>y  3*4 

in.,  at  100 yanU,  winning... 
10  shots  diagi-am,  5*6  1)V  6'1 

in.,  at  1 50  yards,  winning. . . 


1,641 
1,507 
1,3S2 


.'»,  134(nmzzle) 


2,053 


1,D3'.» 


1-42 


3 -58 


^  i. 


-^  •':  rr 


.\iiother  fur.ii  of  Cartridge  ami  Ix)a«l. 


5  0  0   -    16  0    -  4  4-0 

5  0  0     MAGNUM  '^**^' 


Tl:i>  1  ottIe-sha))e(l  eartri«I;;e  i.**  also  iii-ule  to  take  a  5<W;;r.  "-oli-l  or 

hollow  hiillet,  also  a  570j]jr.  Imllet. 


Thk   ^.lo  Rifle. 


4V)  Klrte 
Wvi«ht. 


S  jlis.  4  ozs. ; 
2r)-inch 
l^irrel. 


Velocity  iu 

f  s.  with  110 

srrs.  Powder 

Enei-;ry 

Hiudiest 

and  332  k^s. 

in  Ft  hit 

Tiajectoiy 

Lead. 

Pounds*. 

i  1  Inches. 

110  grs.  powder,  3-2S  gr.  Imllet  1,770 
10  shots  diagram  at  50  yards, 

winning     ...  ...  ...    1,01  S 

10  shots  diao:ram,  2*9  1)V   54 

in.,  at  KJOyard.**,  winning...  1,470 
10  shots  diagram,  3-9  l>y  4*9 

in.,  at  150  vards,  wiimiiLi/. . .   1 ,335 


L^l^54(nlu//k'; 


1,S09 


1,544 


10 


1,-J74 


41 2 


J  E 
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Aiiiillier  fonii  oE  Cartridge  ami  LosiK 

BSSS 


SS'U  iio.~pow.i„.,„u;d, 

Hiflf, 
il.lll.s.        le-lgr:*.       „         ,.     +75  J 


vti«-itr  ill 

t. «.  with  nil 

gn.  Powder         En«iv 

Bir»t 

uiJ  SSi  gn.          (n  F«il 

L«d.              PoaiHli. 

in  lix  '.n 

,      ./l,70-2   -    2.411 
'^'^11.445  -..    1,73S 

.    MllZlk- 

.   UlOvanl- 

11,632  ...  2,»«1^ 

.    MllKk 

.,       1.43:(  ...  2.16W 

.    IWUsni? 

ll,l->2  ...   1,S29 

.   3l»Vw.!- 

^^^^ 

!"■' 

.\t   Illll/Zll' 

...  l.;!;io    . 

At  i;tl  variU       . 

...   l.-'L':i     , 

At  K)(i  vaids     . 

...   I.liiu     . 

At  l.->()  v;.riU     , 

...   l.gm     . 

Ifo 

niMl-.  r.Ovav,!s, 

iai;]viiii,  1(1  shots  i 

HOU.A.M)  AM>  HOIJ.AMK 


17»w.«<.);s.  : 

S.1...I-C  cnical  1.nlk%  1.2, 

'U    J,TS. 

:;6-iiiuh 

Iciwl,  iwwder  lOiil-s.  ; 

Iwm-I. 

AlnuizH. 

,..  l.rjuu    . 

,,    o,L>7;t 

AteOyanU        .. 

...    1..157     . 

.-    5,\:\r, 

At  100  rarils     ... 

...  \.r,i    .. 

..     4.511 

Al  150'vimls      .. 

...   l.I-s     .. 

-    .-i.K-o 

Holl«mr«r,OvuRls.i 

iii^uii,  10  slots 

in  4-2  l.v 

S-Imiv  sphi'ricii!  Imllet,  '<ft2  gix 
l.uUdt.  p..nikr  lU.hs.  : 

At  muzzle          1.C54  ...  r.,2.f2  ...  - 

At  «0  \-jiv.l,*       l,;l.'>4  ...  ;(..505  ...  - 

Ac  100  vnnis     1.19;t  ...  2,720  -,,  220 

At  iriOyaiils     1,0.1s  ...  2,0i>9  ...  3-<IO 

It  is  piTlmps  Iiiiitlly  nt'ccsrsjiry  to  to^e  jwirticuliU's  of  the 
■:H><)  (ir  the  400  riiles,  as  the  IIOIJ  iiiid  the  ^rifi  Manlicher 
have  Usurped  their  place,  even  if  tliey  have  not  hit  all  the 
Expres.-;  rifles  hanl. 

In  the  .same  way  we  fin<i  the  H  and  10  lM)re  Paradox 
(hiiiif;  the  wurk  of  the  heavy  rifles,  ami,  in  Mr.  Holland's 
opinion,  doing  it  iH.'tler  with  aliout  :>ll>s.  le.ss  weijrht  for  the 
sportsman  to  carry. 


y.,:.   l.-s-!K.rr   "l'iir:..l..x''   ^lecl   .-.luil   liiillt't.   H.-  .IcmtIWI   liv   CaiHiiii   Shuvmp 
--Th>'  Kiiltcl  liml  Hi-.-.e'l  .•liliriiirlv  tlinrnfli  Ilie  rliinoreriw.  ami  w;i«  fuuiirl 
uiKkT  llii'  -kill  im  tht'  otiier  >W.'' 
¥\ii.  -2.  -S.I..IIT  "  I'lintilox  ■■  liiinicnea  solkl  liullet.  lircl  at  r]iiiniecnK..     ■'  KntiTwl  iit 

Fi;:.  :i.  K'l»re  -  1'nrs<l<>\  "  -tefl  iiimt'bulM.  (uki-irmit  i.i  liiill  dei.hiuil-  Mr.  Ili;:1.v 
DavM--  ttrilii-:  •■  Uiill  ele|iliaiit  shot  iit  ■£>  yanl-.  Shot  tlmiii(;U  ti.t 
sliiiiiliU'r  anil  found  Kiiukitig  in  llic  skin  ini  the  u|i|>osite  siiti'.  .^niniiil 
>lto|i|»Ml  ilrnil  nn  tlw  s|«l.  " 

The  H-h:)re  hums  10  dianis  of  [H)\vder,  and  the  lO-hoit' 
hums  8  drains. 


jio  EXPERTS   ().V  Ci'NS  AND  SHOOTfXG. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  speaks  Iiiglily  of  the  accuracy  "f  these 
weapons,  as  also  does  Mr.  Seh)us. 


Tun  .irwiw  i.f  powiler  nml  1,1  JO  Rnun  Inillet. 


Aiitlii-ntirale.!  TaifeX   at  .>0  yi 


[n  I'fg-ard  to  tJie  velncity  ami  oiierj;y  of  tliis  wcapnii.  we 
ilo  not  know  lliat  it  has  evei-  lu-cii  taken,  hut  as  tlie  Ixnv 
is  the  same,  and  the  wei^'lits  nf  powdei'  etiual  and  leatl 
nearly  e(|ual  to  tliat  fit'  tiie  efinicnl  l-all  H-Lore  i-itli'.  tlie  fal.le 
^'iven  ahove  is  near  enmi^^it. 

WehaveclH.sen  to  dwell  mostly  <ai  Hnlland  and  Holland 
as  lifle-makers,  liut  it  nuist  not  i>e  fin-^'otteii  that  they  iiKike 
a  speeiaiity  of  eylindei-  bore  shot  Iannis,  and  it  is  nio.stiv 
on  aee:iimt  uf  this  that  tlicir  new  faetorv.  Imrelv  five   vears 
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old,  has  now,  in  1897,  to  pve  place  to  a  giant  building  in  the 
Harrow  Road,  just  at  the  junction  of  that  thoroughfare  with 
th(»  lane  leading  to  the  Shooting  School.  About  these  gims 
we  said  some  years  ago  in  Laud  and  Wnier  that  one  of 
them  ha<l  made  the  extraordinary  pattern  of  lf>()  No.  6 
pellets  in  the  *>()-inch  circle  at  forty  yards,  in  our  presence. 
This  was  unusual,  and  the  firm  would  not  hook  any  order 
<kMnanding  more  than  135  or  140  pellets  in  that  circle— - 
at  l(»ast  not  if  choke  boring  were  harre<l. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Mr.  W.  p.  Jones. 

Some  remarks  in  the  Ikuhninton  Maijnzine  made  by  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  to  the  effect  that  Birininghaiii  guns 
were  not  fit  to  shoot  with,  were  followed  ))y  the  expression 
of  a  doubt  whether  Binningham  possessed  the  means  to  trv 
the  guns,  even  if  the  makers  could  build  them.  These 
statements  have  given  rise  to  considerable  ill-feeling,  a  fact 
that  can  hardlv  be  wondered  at.  We  observe  that  Sir 
Ralph  has  explained  his  meaning  in  the  liadmintou,  with- 
<lrawing  his  censure  from  Birmingham  guns  to  place  it  upon 
all  guns  held  in  stock  by  their  makers,  whether  they  happen 
to  be  London  or  Birmingham  makers.  The  ready-ma<le 
r^*ach-me-d;)wn  gun  is  the  weapon  that  is  now  condemned!, 
instead  of  only  that  proportion  of  this  stock-in-trade  which 
has  been  made  in  Birmingham. 

That  is,  we  fear,  a  somewhat  unfortunate  explanation.  It 
imicticallv  condenms  ninetv-nine  out  of  everv  hundred  jnuis 
!nade  in  Birmingham,  and  an  enormous  j^roportion  of  those 
sold  in  London  also.  The  fact  is  it  is  verv  dan;»:er(ms  t(» 
attenipt  to  distinguish  l)etween  a  '*  leach-nu^-down  "  and  a 
gun  ''  built  for  me."  Sportsmen  have  a  habit  of  jmtting  off 
giving  their  orders  for  guns  until  they  come  to  L(md(m  for 
the  season,  ii;norant  of  the  fact  that,  bv  this  wav  of  doiuL' 
Inisiness,  they  give  the  makers  no  time  to  build  especially 
for  them  between  then  and  the  12th  of  .Vugust.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact.  And  the  lesult  is  that  makers, 
whethei*  of  Birmingham  or  London,  do  not  decline  an  or<kr 
because  thev  have  no  time  to  l)uild  to  it.  We  do  not  .s<iv 
that  there  are  no  exceptions,  we  believe — nay,  know  that 
there  are.  But  the  ja-actice  of  the  majority  of  makers, 
whether  of  London  or  of  Birmingham,  is  to  make  a  stock  of 
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ains,  finish  them,  and  put  them  into  stock  agiiinst  the  time 
oicUts  are  fortlicoming  for  new  guns.  They  have  to  keep 
their  workmen  employed  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
as  well  as  in  the  summer.  When  these  orders  have  been 
at-cepted,  it  <lepends  entirely  upon  the  time  given  by  the 
I)urchaser  whether  he  has  guns  built  specially  for  him,  or 
merely  guns,  that  have  been  made  in  the  whiter,  bent 
specially  for  him.  The  one  takes  months,  the  other  only 
days  to  do.  There  is  no  bend,  or  cast,  or  length  of  stock,  or 
weight  of  weapon  that  can  be  mentioned  that  one  or  other  of 
these  stock  guns  cannot  be  brought  up  to  in  a  few  days ; 
moreover  their  pattern  can  I)e  regulated  to  re<iuirement  in  a 
f(*w  hours.  We  <lo  not  think  Sir  Ralph  Paynp-(iallwey 
would  know  whether  guns  were  built  for  him  or  not. 
Pi'ovided  he  wished  to  see  them  in  what  is  cidled  '*  the  soft " 
he  could  do  so,  for  there  are  always  plenty  of  reach-me- 
<lown  guns  kept  in  that  state.  What  we  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  the  fitting  of  the  gun  to  the  man  is  not  necessarily 
done  when  speciticarions  are  laid  down. 

We  have  been  informed,  since  this  unfortunate  opinion 
was  given,  that  one  of  the  London  gunmakers,  held  up  as 
supi»rior  to  Binningham  workers  in  some  foi-mer  writings  of 
Sir  Ralph  Payne-Cxallwey,  did,  at  that  time,  get  the  whole  of 
his  guns  from  Birmingham.  This  passage  has  l)een  pointed 
out  to  us,  and  evidence  of  the  fact  has  been  ofiered  to  us. 
Had  the  writer  been  a  little  more  amongst  Birmingham 
makei^s  he  would  have  avoided  such  a  slip  as  this.  We 
only  wish  to  emphasise  our  opinion  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  geneiiilise  about  gimmakers  and  their  work.  The  cjuairel 
is  no  business  of  ours,  but  since  Mr.  Allport  brought  the 
matter  to  our  notice,  we  think  it  sutticientlv  a  matter  of 
interest  to  sportsmen  to  refer  to  thus  far.  Everyone  has 
a  perfect  right  to  his  own  opinion,  even  if  it  should  lead 
him  to  value  Binningham  work  more  highly  in  conseciuencc 
of  its  having  been  fraudulently  sold  as  the  work  of  a  L(mdon 
siilesman,  and  even  if  that  salesman  never  built  a  gun  or 
made  a  put  of  a  gim  in  his  life. 

We  are  <iuite  sure  that  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey 
did   not   intend  to  misstate  the  facts  alxmt  the  means  of 
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trying  guns  in  Birmingham;  hut  unfortunately  he  does 
suggest  a  (l()ul)t,  where  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  ab<mt 
the  existence  of  means  of  trymg  guns  there. 

Questions  have  heen  put  to  us  as  to  whether  these  doul)ts 
are  correct  oi*  not,  and  we  were  not  prepared  to  answer 
them  otthand.  We  knew  that  Mr.  W.  P.  Jones  had  fitted 
up  a  ground  earher  than  either  of  the  sliooting  schooLs  in 
Lon<lon  had  adopted  the  moving  targets  for  gun  fitting,  but 
what  we  did  not  know  was  whether  it  was  open  to  other 
gunmakers,  and,  of  course,  the  point  turned  on  that — unless 
tliere  were  othei*  groimds  that  we  knew  nothing  of  belonging 
to  the  various  gunmakers.  What  we  found  wa^s  that  Mr. 
Jones's  ,'j»r()un<l  was  open  to  any  of  tlie  gunmakers  :  [we  saw 
some  of  the  I)ills  for  its  use,  proving  that  it  is  very  extensively 
jyatronised  by  other  manufacturers]:  that  it  existed  befoiv 
anything  of  the  kind  in  London  :  that  it  has  various  appli- 
ances that  <lo  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  exist  in  London : 
that  it  is  nearer  to  the  gun  factories  of  Birmingham  than 
the  public  gr(mn<is  of  Lcmdon  are  to  the  London  sho|)s, 
for  it  is  l)ut  a  ten  minutes'  diive  or  steam  tram  ioiu'nev, 
ami  five  minutes  bv  mil  will  do  it. 

The  ground  is  of  small  extent,  but  nevertheless  has  a 
rani^a'  of  r>00  vards.  We  have  no  hesitati<m  in  .sa\in«^  that 
for  the  Imsiness  of  gun  fitting  there  is  nothing  better,  if 
as  good,  anywhere.  Birmingham,  moreover,  possesses  its 
fortv-vard>  ranws,  close  to  the  factories,  in  everv  cast* 
that  we  know  of  In  this  resj)ect  it  has  a  great  advantajit* 
over  Lt)ii(loii  with  some  few  exceptions:  Imt  that  is  n(»t 
the  point  cliallenged. 

Shootinu  schools  have  been  described  so  often  l>v  us 
that  we  !iad  no  intention  of  describing  this  one.  Imt  the 
arrangements  are  different  to  what  we  have  seen  elsewheiv. 
and.  theiefore,  we  will  shortly  describe  it.  lliere  aiv  to 
begin  with  the  usual  clay-bird  tmps,  and  Ix^sides  the 
ordinary  u>e  of  these  there  is  a  metal  "  bird,"  whose  feathers 
consist  of  a  coating  of  lime  blue.  This  "bird"  is  not  inten<le<l 
to  break,  and  the  only  response  he  makes  to  the  inijiact 
of  the  shot  is  to  jmff  off  a  considerable  little  cloud  uf 
this  l»lue  sinoke-like  substance.      Personally  we    like  thest* 
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'' lurds  "  hettcT  than  the  clays,  as  it  is  rlistinctlv  more  Hke 

making  the  feathers  fly,  and  a  (juick  riglit  an<l  left  at  the 

siime  **  bine  rock  "  resulting    in  two  little  clouds  of  ''  blue 

feathei's  "  left  in  the  air  gives  a  distinct  feeling  of  satisfaction 

to  the  shooter- -at  least,    it  <li<l    to  us.      I  am   inclined  to 

think  also  that  these  metal  ''  blue  rocks"  maintain  their  pace 

better  than  the  clays.     In  any  case,  from  their  weight,  they 

ought  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  pertiiin  more  nearly  to  the 

flight  of  game.     Another  practice  ''  bird"  is  called  the  snipe. 

He  is   thrown    by  a   sort   of  catapult   arrangement,  and  is 

also  a   *'  blue  rock,"  emitting  blue  smoke  when  stmck  by 

the  shot,  which  does  not  injure  these  '*  birds  "  either.      This 

is  tiie  most  simple  arrangement  we  have  seen  for  practice, 

an<l  we  imagine  must  be  very  cheap  to  buy ;  moreover  it  is 

much  quicker  and  easier  to  work  than  the  clay-bird  traps 

are.     There  is  the  ordinary  tower  for  throwing  '*  the  binls  " 

overhead,  by  far  the  best  way  of  using  them  in  our  opinion  ; 

and  Mr.  Jfmes  had  fitted  us  with  a  gun  so  well  that  we  were 

fortunate  enough  to  break  all  the  singles  and  all  but  one  of 

the  double  rises.     But  this  practice  is  not  exactly  gim  fitting. 

Before  us,   at    forty  yards   rise,  are  five   targets,    arranged 

similar  to  the  five  traps  at  live  pigeon  shooting,  only  wider 

a{)art.     This  makes  the  disappearing  birds  more  of  a  surprise 

than  when  they  are  all  near  together  on  the  same  target. 

This  is  the  way  they  have  of  telling  how  a  gun  comes  up 

for  a  (juick  straightaway  shot.     If  this  is  si\tisfactory,  the 

next  step  is  a  crossing  bird,  and  this  is  far  and  away  the  best 

thing  we  have  seen  anywhere.     It  is  a  black  pigeon-shaped 

bird  on  a  white  groun<l.     The  usual  arrangement  is  for  the 

bird    to    fly    across  the    face  of   a   stationary  whitewashed 

tai-get,  and    the  disadvantage  of   that    arrangement  is  that 

it  is  impossible  to  tell,  when  you  miss,  exactly  where  the 

bird    was   when    you  shot.     That  is,  ycm  cannot  go  to  the 

tai'get  and  fix  the  position  of  the  bird  in  respect  to  your  shot. 

Here  you  can,  for  the  target  goes  along  with  the  bird,  and 

you  can  tell  exactly  where  ycm  shot  for  the  object.     Similar 

birds  to  this  one  have  diagonal  courses,  and  just  as  you  are 

expecting  one  of  these  *' driven  birds,"  a  rabbit  darts  out  of  a 

hok^  and  bolts  into  another  one,  with  vcmr  belated  shot  stir- 
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ring  up  the  earth  where  lie  once  was.  These  ral)bits  are 
([uite  a  feature  in  Birmingham,  for  we  saw  a  similar  aiTange- 
ment  at  Messrs.  Westley  Richards'  private  groumi  The 
(Hfference  Ijetween  them  is  that  whereas  Mr.  Jones's  rabbits 
are  as  eri-atic  in  their  movements  as  an  ordinary  live  bunny, 
the  Westlev  Richards'  rodent  endeav(mrs  to  save  his  life  b? 
|mce  alone.  When  he  is  hit  he  goes  over,  whereas  you  have 
to  go  shot  pellet  hunting  to  see  whether  you  have  been 
deadly  at  Mr.  Jones's  ground.  This  ground  of  Messrs^ 
Westlev  Richards'  is  reserved  for  the  firm,  and  for  the 
Egbaston  (run  CluJ).  Here  they  have  vanishing  binls,  tn- 
guns  like  Mr.  r Jones's  (the  inventor),  clay-bird  traps,  and  the 
constant  running  ral)bits  described,  besides  the  usual  tower. 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  ^lanaging  Director,  very  kindly  exhibitetl 
everything  to  us  in  order  to  <lemonstrate  that  Birmingham 
was  not  J)ehind  London. 

Mr.  Jones  is  an  inventor  who  has  tried  most  things. 
Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  he  knows  himself  how  nianv 
ideas  he  has  worked  out,  wholly  or  in  part ;  but  when  he 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the  Robertson  three-pidl  system 
and  then  forgotten  all  about  it  for  years,  there  is  no  r(x>m  for 
doubt  whether  so  prolific  a  genius  should  be  allowed  to 
invalidate  other  and  latei*  claims,  bv  reason  of  accidents 
that  he  did  not  himself  see  the  merits  of  when  thev  were 
d()nc^  r>ut  j)atent  laws  would  not  be  worth  a  snap  of  the 
fingers  if  this  ccmld  l)e  kV^wk^  ;  and  it  was  in  no  spirit  of 
hostilitv  to  the  inventive  abilitv  of  Mi*.  W.  P.  rJones.  uiio 
we  highly  resp(H*t,  l)ut  rather  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
that  we  wrote  as  follows  upon  receij)t  of  the  stanlinir 
information  : 

"A  sini::]e-tri<ifj^^T  action  of  the  year  188»S  has  been  descrilKMl  in  the 
April  1SI)<S  number  of  Arties  end  Expb>s'iv<'s  designedlv,  as  wt- 
understand  the  editorial  snnunin^^  up,  to  invalidate  bv  means  ^i 
anticipation  all  tliosc  later  ])atents  which  have  been  sealed  since. 

"If  this  be  the  intention,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Avins  .//*'/ 
B.'/difsivrs  description  of  the  history  of  the  i^nn  and  action  jx^nts  the 
other  wav.  It  is  stated  that  Messrs.  J.  (J.  Bentlev  and  W.  Biikor.  of 
l^irniiniLrhani,  ])ur  in  a  provisional  patent  in  1882  for  a  sin<j:le-trig*ri*r 
Lfun  which  thev  afterwards  abandoned  as  useless.  In  1805  the  sjuiio 
Mr.  Baker  joined  with  that   well-known  inventor  Mr.  W.  P.  Jones  in 
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|>atontinj^  an  iinpiovenient  i>n  the  Bout  ley- Bilker  pin,  in  which  they 
say  *  in  the  siiid  Bi»ntley  an<l  Riker  s  nieehanisni  both  harrels,  when 
loa(li»:l,  were  liable  to  l>e  sinniltaneonsly  discharged  in  the  act  of 
tirin<r  the  first.'  The  gim,  therefore,  put  forward  as  of  1883  make,  and 
which  Arms  n lul  E.f'ifl(Mln\s  says  Wiis  not  patented  because  it  was 
thoniflit  to  Ik?  covered  by  the  1882  patent,  conies  l)efore  the  public  con- 
dt^nuicd  by  its  maker:  inasmuch  as  it  wtus  covered  by  the  1882  patent, 
and  that  this  patent  mechanism  would  not  work,  that  is,  according  to 
one  of  the  patentees'  18J)5  statement.  It  is  said,  we  do  not  know  upon 
whose  authority,  that  this  gun  was  totally  forgotten  until  it 
accidentally  turned  up  for  repiir  a  short  time  ago,  and  that  '  it  has 
worked  as  a  three-pull  single-trigger  gun  ever  since.'  We  think  that 
it  would  be  ([uite  p>ssible  to  discover  an  old  fiint-and-steel  and  to 
make  it  work  as  a  three-pull  single-trigger  ever  after :  but  what  that 
would  have  to  do  with  the  validity  of  a  patent  is  not  too  obvious. 
Xay.  we  have  ourselves  a  three-pull  pocket-pistol,  and  we  pull  before 
lunch,  at  lunch,  and  after  lunch.  We  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Jones  must  have  bi»en  gro.ssly  misrepresented,  and  that 
this  '  story  of  the  pivKligal  gun  and  the  fatted  calf,  of  anticipation  of 
p.itcnts,  or  of  a  cock  and  a  bull  and  a  sovereign,'  either  re([uires  to  Ik3 
re-written  or  decentlv  buried. 

"  It  may  1k^  that  it  is  claimed  for  the  gun  that  it  not  only  worked 
as  a  thrce-pull  gun  ever  after  rediscovery,  but  even  before,  an<l  that  it 
wjLs  made  like  that.  This  seems  to  be  the  context  suggestion, 
a!thou*di  it  is  not  what  is  said.  We  can  well  believe  that  extra- 
ordinary  things  have  taken  place  in  gunmaking  as  they  have  in 
s*v.»rt :  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  extraonlinary  to  tell.  That  reminds 
us  of  an  experience  of  our  own  which  we  iiuiy  tell,  as  it  ci>nveys  a 
moral,  and  jH'rhaps  will  adorn  a  tale  as  well.  We  were  more 
<  .)ntidential  than  is  our  wont  when  it  hapjx^ncd,  and  to  an  ancient 
and  tricil  friend  who  we  knew  would  believe  every  word  we  said,  we 
whispered  low,  that  which  w(»  have  never  dared  to  put  in  print.  It 
was  an  extraordinarv  hn-kv  shot :  that  is  all.  A  stag  into  which  we 
put  a  bullet  with  the  lOO-yards  sight  up  gallojx'd  away  and  stoinl  to 
look  Then  with  the  2()0-yai*ds  sight  up  we  put  another  bullet  into  him, 
ancl  he  rolled  over  dead.  Tpon  examination  we  found  that  there 
were  only  three  holes  in  him  instead  of  four :  and,  upon  remembering 
his  jK>sition,  we  discovered  that  both  our  shots  had  entered  the  same 
hole,  the  one  having  passed  out  at  the  neck  on  the  oti*  side,  and  the 
other  at  the  Hank.  Our  sage  friend  remarked  that  ht»  saw  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  }H'rformancc,  and  then  he  secMued  to  gaze  into 
futurity  for  a  time  :  at  last  he  startled  us  with  the  remark  that  the 
st'»rv  was  too  <?<hm1  not  to  tell,  '  onlv,'  he  added,  *  for  the  sake  of  your 
character   for   veracitv    turn    the    beast    round,    and    evervlxxlv    will 
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bolievo  vou.'  '  Whv,'  Ave  asked,  '  that  would  be  more  extraordinarv 
still  to  hit  a  beast  in  the*  neck  and  flank,  and  for  both  bullets  to  iiitrt 
at  the  [)oint  of  exit  l)ehind  the  near  shoulder/  *  So  it  would,'  h 
Tv'plied,  '  mucih  more  extraordinarj',  but  from  what  I  know  of  th<*  juir 
of  publie  opinion  your  veracity  will  never  be  questioned  if  you  tiim 
the  bciist  roimd :  whereas  if  vou  insist  on  tellinj'  the  w^hole  affair  voiir 
character  for  truthfulness  will  perish  past  recover}'.'  Now,  as  w 
would  rather  be  truthful  than  be  merely  thought  so,  we  had  to  inveni 
a  compromise,  or  hold  our  peace :  and  we,  therefore,  exhibited  the  skin 
to  our  ^x^st  friends  \s\i\\  its  three  holes.  *  Ah/  said  even'one,  *  voo 
were  lucky  to  get  him  with  such  wild  shooting  as  that ;  why  the  shots 
are  at  least  a  yard  apart.'  Everybody  has  not  experience  to  Ul 
back  upon ;  everybody,  like  Horatio,  does  not  dream  in  their 
philosophy  what  strange  things  there  are  on  earth.  And  for  the 
uuwis(»  this  friend's  advice  was  admirable  if  the  stor}'  had  to  be  told 

"  Arms  a  lid  Exphtsivef*  have  acted  on  the  same  principle  in  r^ni 
to  the  Jones- Baker  gun  as  our  friend  advised  us,  and  have  told  the 
storv  as  the  man  in  the  street  will  readilv  l)elieve  it :  not  in  tb- 
manner  that  would  damage  for  ever  the  character  of  the  principak,  in 
the  matter  of  veracity,  before  a  juiy  of  public  opinion.  It  is  more 
e.vtmordinary  as  told ;  that  it  should  be  a  three-pull  single-trigger  after 
it  came  back,  is  much  more  extraordinary  than  the  simple  tnith.  very 
possiblv :  but  it  is  clearlv  the  storv  that  anv  man  mav  swallow 
without  straining  himself  in  the  least ;  because  it  will  create  no  en\T. 
just  as  our  beast,  when  our  friends  had  turned  him  round  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  created  no  eiivv,  and  was  not  a  bit  more  extraordinan 
than  the  man  who  broke  the  bank  of  Monti^  Carlo." 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


Lancastef^ 


Mr.  H.  a.  a.  Thokn  (diaries  Lancaster)  succeeded  to  the 
Vnisinevs  of  the  late  diaries  W.  Lancaster  in  1878,  when  tlie 
latter  died,  and  the  ))usiness  of  Alfred  Lancaster  (brother  to 
diaries)  also  fell  to  Mr.  Thorn  by  purchase  in  1890. 

It  may  l)e  thouj»lit  superfluous,  if  not  impossible,  to 
attempt  to  extract  more  information  from  the  author  of 
**The  Art  of  Shooting"  than  has  been  provided  for  the 
reader  in  the  five  editions  of  that  book.  We  hear  that  this 
shooting  educator  is  being  greatly  sold  in  America,  and  will 
shortly  be  |)ublished  in  the  French  language. 

But  it  is  not  the  **  Art  of  Shooting"  so  much  as  the  art 
of  gunmaking  that  we  want  to  sound  Mr.  diaries  Lancaster 
upon.  We  want  to  encjuire  his  views  of  the  ^oO  and  HOD 
oval-bore  doubles  that  he  has  l)een  turning  out.  He  tells 
us  that  he  has  got  excellent  sliooting  fnmi  both,  and  is 
pre[)ared  to  guarantee*  at  least  ecpial  accuracy  by  his  oval- 
bore  to  any  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  method  of  rifling 
whatever.  He  does  not  make  military  long-range  rifles  at 
all,  but  tests  these  small  gauge  oval  bores  at  .lOO  yards, 
which  is  certainly  an  exceedingly  long  range  to  test  a  sporting 
rifle  at.  Mr.  Thorn  abandoned  several  militarv  inventions 
and  patents  of  his  predecessor  when  he  took  the  business. 
AuKiiigst  these  was  a  jKitent  gas-check,  designed  to  prevent 
the  wobble  of  the  l)all  as  it  was  forced  up  the  barrel.  This 
inventor  was  a  genius  as  well  as  an  artist  in  gunnery.  His 
father  had  started  business  for  himself  in  1826,  after  beintr 
barrel-borer  for  Joe  Manton  for  manv  vears.  It  is  well 
to  note  that  that  extraordinarv  enthusiast  Colonel  l^eter 
Hawker  remarked  of  him: — ** Lancaster, who  has  raised  many 
giHimakers  to  the  head  of  the  trade  I>y  allowing  them  to  put 
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their  iifimos  to  wluit  was  liis  work  iu  all  e.sseiitial  parts  of  the 
Iwrrels,  has  lon^'  shice  started  for  himself.  This  I  advised 
him  to  lUi  if  evor  Joe  Mantoii  retired,  and  I  anticipated  thai 
he  wonld,  sooner  or  later,  be  entitled  to  do  so.  I  may  dow 
safely  say  that  no  man  stands  before  him."  Certainly  mi 
man  stood  before  his  ^^^m  either.  The  metal  gas-check  »t 
a  most  int^enious  invention,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  still  in 
use  ill  bijf  guns.  It  consisted  of  two  rings  of  copper  p'licfJ 
round  the  envelo])e  of  the  bullet,  one  at  the  base  and  Ihe 
othor  towards  the  foi'epart,  and  so  arranged  and  connecffl 
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Inpi'  that  wlicn  the  juiwder  gas  acted  n|Min  ibii: 
tasc,  it  pressed  iiimn  the  envelo|H',  which,  iiiil> 
il  upon  and  expanded  the  front  cheek,  sn  tki 
two  rings  round  the  pvojectile.  the  one  in  ti^ml 
the  otiier  in  the   rear,  that    took   the    gnioviiig.  wliiid 

them  kept  the  projectile  fi-oni  wobliling.      In  laii- 

iiiventor's  instruction  to  liis  patent  agent  |expirssiii  i" 

ble  iiuignage  tliat  we  i:uist  decline  to  repeat)  wa.> '■if^'l 

irei'doiii   bom    this  tlien  |)revalent  feature.      AniitliiT 

■  of  his  was  the   sirle-sighting  arrangement   fur  inn^- 


aa.\v.-is/7:a: 
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nm-.a'  rities,  ii  device  that  tlir  (ioveiiniK'iit  Imve  ktely 
i-t'vived  for  the  EnfieM  iSOit. 

The  aeeeleratinjr  t\vif.t  avhs  in  use  hv  this  tirni  in  oval- 
l»:>res  prior  to  IH.'il  ;  in  tact,  the  same  man  who  riHeil  these 
Itan-els  foi'  the  hite  Charles  Lancaster  does  it  now  for  the 
present  pniprietor,  Mi'.  H.  A.  -V.  Thorn.  Koity-six  vears 
of  liflC'hoi'inj,'  in  the  same  estiil)Iislinieiit  is  Mr.  Carol's 
reeonl. 

Mr.  Thnrn  thii'ks  that  a  sural!  hnre  is  nece.ssarv  to  a 
liattery  for  nearly  all  fm-eign  sport  as  well  as  for  deer-stalk  in  j,' 


ill  Scotland.  He  ivcominemis  the  ^oii  oi'  -'Mi'i,  nhm-x  with  a 
Colindian  shot  and  hall  <,iui.  and  a  ■.'("T  expn'ss.  He  [Kiints 
imt  the  advantujie  of  havinjr  a  iK)werful  title,  annuiinition  for 
which  can  he  ohtained  in  any  jnrt  of  the  world.  He  thinks 
that  a  sniall-hoie  should  put  cnnsidemlily  nii»re  shots  into 
a  l*J-ineh  hull  at  .")0()  yards  than  out  of  it. 

Mi'.  Thorn  is  a  great  heliever  in  the  oval-hure.  He 
declait's  that  tliere  is  nothing  to  wear  out,  no  sharp  edges  to 
wear  down,  and  he  thinks  that  where  there  are  .sharp  edges 
every   .shot    is    doing    .something    towards    wearing   out   the 
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l)aiTels  Mr.  Thorn  was  desirous  of  competing  in  the  /VVW 
rifle  trials,  188:J,  and  entered,  on  the  conditions  at  first  put 
forth,  that  a  mechanical  rest  should  be  used  :  Imt  he  with- 
drew when  it  was  found  that  no  machine  was  good  enough 
to  rely  upon,  and  that  the  test  shots  were  to  be  fired  fn»m 
the  shoulders  of  competitors.  This  he  thought  to  Ik?  a 
competiticm  of  rifle  shots,  and  not  a  test  of  rifles.  He 
maintains  that  he  (and  probably  other  fii*st-rate  giinniakers 
also)  can  go  to  the  ranges  and  satisfy  any  possible  customer 
as  to  the  shooting  of  his  rifles.  He  declines  to  admit  that 
either  he  or  any  man  can  guarantee  to  make  a  series  (»f 
first-rate  diagrams,  or  even  shots,  into  a  3-iuch  bull  at 
100  yards ;  l)ut  that  when  an  occasional  shot  is  out  and  goes 
to  spoil  a  diagram,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  man  and  not  of  the 
I'ifle.  Air.  Thorn  has  ol)served  one  curious  difl\?rence  in 
the  action  of  the  various  powders.  That  is,  that  they  give 
characteristic  diagrams  of  their  own  out  of  the  same  rifle: 
thus  the  diagrams  of  the  Cordite  powder  will  vary  fro!n  right 
to  left,  that  is,  a  horizontal  variation,  whereas  the  erjually 
good  diagrams  made  with  the  same  rifle  using  Ritieite  jKiwder 
show  a  vertical  variation.  This  applies  to  al!  small! mhv 
hig-h-velocitv  rifles. 

Mr.  Thorn  I'cminded  us  that  he  was  the  first  man  t«)  siv 

« 

to  us  that  he  could  see  the  shot  when  coaching  a  man  in 
shooting.  This  does  not  mean  merely  that  he  can  see  wlieiv 
the  shot  strikes  the  grcmnd  near  to  the  object,  but  that  ho 
sees  the  passage  of  the  shot  against  the  blue  sky.  We  Imvf 
before  now  recorded  our  experience  in  this  matter.  At  first 
we  could  not  credit  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Wi*  can 
safely  say  that  having  l)een  a  game-shooter  for  thirty-five 
vears,   we  never  saw   our  shot  against  the  clear  l)lue  skv: 

and,  moreover,  we  do  not  think  that  anvluxlv  ever  did.     Vet 

I-         « 

the  veiv  first  time  we  looked  for  the  little  dust  chnid  of 
shot  from  the  gun  of  another  we  distinctly  saw  it,  and  have 
found  it  {^asy  to  see  ever  since.  The  value  of  this  sight  of 
the*  shot  in  tlu*  business  of  coaching  shooters  it  is  not 
p()ssil)le  to  overrate.  It  is  necessary  to  see  where  the  pupil 
shoots  in  relation  to  the  object  aimed  at  before  the  teacher  can 
discoviM'  ei'^'ors  in  method,  let  alone  attemj)t  to  correct  them. 
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We  have  had  no  experience  of  Mr.  Lancaster  as  a  coach, 
l>ut  as  he  has  taken  as  many  as  500  cases  in  a  single  year,, 
it  is  not  for  the  want  of  practice  if  he  has  anything  to  learn 
in  this  direction.  He  claims  that  in  reality  his  was  the  first 
shooting  school  in  London,  although  it  is  still  known  only 
l>v  the  name  of  a  gunmakers  trial  ground,  and  he  tells  us. 
of  many  instances  where  his  predecessor  coached  pigeon 
shots  to  success.  Of  course  there  was  plenty  of  coaching 
before  the  days  of  shooting  schools  and  moving  targets. 
The  (juestion  is  whether  the  try-gun  and  the  moving  target 
have  not  filled  a  want.  Mr.  Thorn  admits  the  use  of  the 
try-gun,  but  declares  that  he  does  not  want  it,  and  only  uses- 
it  because  it  is  the  fashion.  This  fashion,  by  the  way,  is 
probably  the  result  of  the  rush  of  the  age.  Nobody  lias 
time  nowadays  to  take  things  leisurely.  The  business  man 
who  lias  made  his  pile  takes  his  moor  first  and  learns  to 
shoot  afterwards.  He  wants  to  be  coached  in  the  art  while 
his  fii\st  pair  of  guns  are  being  built  for  him.  He  has  no 
youthful  experience  of  potting  small  birds  and  unsuspecting 
bunnies,  and  by  slow  degrees  taking  more  and  more  off  the 
rocketer  s  tail,  until  at  last  the  bird  itself  is  actually  in  danger. 
He  wants  to  learn  his  errors  with  the  gun  like  he  checks 
his  clerks'  accounts,  and  put  his  finger  on  a  mistake  at  once. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  best  way  to  learn  to  shoot,  but  we  are 
old-fashioned  enoudi  to  have  some  doul)ts  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  best  way  to  become  a  sportsman.  Perhaps  that 
which  is  learnt  easily  and  in  a  hiu'ry  is  appreciated  the  less 
in  the  end. 

Mr.  Thorn  believes  in  the  two-pidl  single  trigger,  of 
which  he  has  a  patent,  instead  of  in  the  recoil-actuated  third 
{)ull.  He  thinks  that  if  a  man  does  by  chance  fail  to  release 
the  trigger,  and  so  becomes  unable  to  pull  again,  when  he 
finds  this  cmt  and  does  release  it  and  pulls  again,  the  dis- 
charge should  take  place.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  so 
whether  the  system  is  the  two-pull  or  the  three.  Theoretically^ 
this  would  depend  upon  whether  failure  to  release  the 
trigger  took  place  after  the  recoil-actuated  pull,  or  whether 
it  prevented  this  involuntary  movement  from  taking  place 
at  all.     We  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  able  to  prevent 
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this  recoil-actuated  pull  in  any  case.  Doubtless  we  could 
refrain  from  releasing  the  trigger  after  the  involuntarr 
recoil-actuated  pull ;  but  to  say  this  is  not  material  to  the 
issue,  and  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  had  no  intention 
of  discharging  the  second  barrel.  A&  is  well  known,  the 
recoil  pull  is  made  by  the  rebound  of  the  gun  from  the 
shoulder  after  the  recoil  has  taken  place.  Mr.  Thorn  thinks 
that  the  shoulder  being  a  factor  in  the  necessary  movemeuU 
and  shoulders  differing  as  much  as  the  various  men  tbev 
belong  to,  it  follows  that  the  three-pull  system  may  p> 
wrong  sometimes  as  a  consequence.  He  thinks  that  in  the 
•256  and  '303  ritle,  with  which  there  is  practically  no  i-ecMil 
this  involuntary  movement  is  problematical  We  shall  leave 
those  interested  in  the  three-pull  system  to  declare  their 
views  on  this  point ;  for  ourselves  we  can  only  say  that  we 
have  not  found  the  fault  suggested,  but  then  our  experience 
with  single  trigger  'ioG  ritles  is  very  slight  indeed  at  present, 
although  with  single-trigger  shot  guns  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Thorn  considers  the  pull  of  the  lock  and  general 
handiness  the  most  important  points  in  a  shot-gun  :  the 
latter  term  he  defines  as  balance  and  proportion,  or  relation 
of  (me  part  to  the  other-  -an  inadequate  definition :  l)ui 
exemplified  when  a  (J^  11).  gun  feels  only  like  six  pounds  in 
the  hand.  We  asked  ^Ir.  Thorn  whether  he  does  not  think 
(luick  recovery  a  most  important  point  in  a  scatter-gini. 
We  })()inted  cmt  to  him  how  many  more  birds  yoii  can 
*'get  on  to"  if  your  giui  is  not  loaded,  and  you  are  nieHv 
practising  ** drawing  a  bead"  on  the  driven  game,  than  )(m 
can  get  on  to,  in  similar  time,  when  actually  shootinir. 
Even  if  you  are  aiming  only  with  a  walking  stick  it  i> 
wonderful  how  easv  it  is  to  cover  three  or  even  four  birds, 
all  in  good  time,  as  they  glide  by  in  a  compact  covev. 
Mr.  Thorn  assents  to  this  view,  and  believes  that  vari(m> 
powders  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  this  matter: 
the  ([uickly-ignited  powders  are,  he  thinks,  an  advance  in 
this  direction.  Their  recoil  takes  place  while  the  ma<le> 
are  engaged  and  contracted,  and  not  after  relaxation,  when 
the  hand  is  J^eginning  to  direct  the  finger  to  the  seeoml 
trigirer,   as   in   a   slower   igniting   powder.      Moreover,  he 
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believes  that  the  single  trij^er  enables  a  ijuick  recovery 
compared  to  that  possible  with  two  triggers.  He  [)oints 
out  that  in  changing  triggers  there  is  not  niei-cly  a  release 
iif  the  trigger,  but  that  the  whole  grasp  is  shifted  at  the 
moment  when  recoil,  or  reaction  from  reiioil,  is  taking  place, 
and  he  thinks  that  when  this  grasp  can  be  retiiined  recovery 
of  contml  of  the  gun  after  the  first  discharge  will  I>e 
materially  (quicker.  We  are  not  recording  our  own  opinions, 
or  wc  might  enlarge  on  the  difference  in  recovery  between 
a  smooth- shooting  gun  and  one  that  jumps  and  kicks  over 
much. 


[(■HAKLF-S  La\'C.\STKU  SINL'K   IHTH). 


Mr.  Thoni  tells  us  that  the  firm  of  Lancastei'  was 
regularly  building  guns  to  make  140  piittern  in  :(0-iuch 
circles  twenty-seven  years  ago,  l)efore  choke- boring  was  hearfi 
of,  and  he  reminds  us  of  the  wonderful  pattern  of  over  :fOO 
No.  7  shot  on  the  Gun  Club  three-foot  target,  made  by 
Tonmiy  Lant's  gun.  There  is  no  <loubt  tluit  some  Lancaster 
guns  did  make  patterns  of  140  to  150  with  the  i-egulation 
chai^ie  of  Xo.  H  shot  tm  the  :tO-inch  circle  at  that  period, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  denying  that  it  was  a  pattern 
conmionly   obtained,   simply   because   we   never   had   used 
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Lancaster  guns  at  that  elate ;  but  we  can  say  that  if  it 
were  so — if  Lancaster  guns  did  this  wonderful  pattern- 
then  there  were  few  to  equal  it,  and  none  that  came  our 
way,  although  we  personally  (but  not  then  as  editor  of 
Land  ami  Water)  had  made  a  special  feature  of  tning 
the  handiwork  of  most  London  and  Binningham  makers 
as  early  as  that  date. 

That  Lancaster  builds  a  beautiful  gun  now  we  are 
perfectly  aware,  and  that  the  shooting  and  handling  of 
them  is  all  that  can  be  desirerl  is  a  fact  within  our  own 
knowledge.  The  appearance  of  one  of  the  Lancaster  oval- 
bore  rifles  is  illustrated  by  two  reproductions,  about  which 
we  need  make  no  remarks,  but  allow  them  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Mr.  Lancaster  is  as  proud  as  any  other  artist 
in  London  of  his  work,  and  he  looks  on  a  yoimger  gene- 
ration in  the  hope  that  in  a  few  years  they  may  assist  to 
carry  on  that  high  reputation  that  has  existed  for  three- 
<liiarters  of  a  century  at  151,  New  Bond  Street. 

Since  these  remarks  first  appeared  we  have  had  a  seriom* 
difference  of  opinion  v\ith  Mr.  Lancaster  on  the  question  of 
short  cartridges.     We  will  add  nothing  in  this  place. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

James  Plrdey  and  Sons. 

There  is  no  gunmaker  personally  better  known   than  Mr. 

Pure  lev  ;  there  is  none  less  written  al)out. 

«■ 

There  are  two  ways  of  advertising  a  business  or  a 
reputation.  The  one  is  positive  and  the  other  negative 
advertising.  One  or  other  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
gunmaker  in  these  days  of  high  pressure  and  competition. 
Positive  advertising  consists  of  paying  for  the  insertion  of 
tmde  advertisements  in  newspapers ;  negative  advertising 
j>roceeds  merrily  enough  when  yom'  customers  believe  that 
ycm  do  them  a  positive  favour  to  take  their  money  and  to 
build  them  a  pair  of  guns  in  eighteen  months  or  so,  and 
that  vou  can  under  no  circumstances,  and  for  no  inducement 
of  ready  money,  be  induced  to  proceed  with  a  new  order  in 
a  very  much  less  peiiod  of  time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  an  exaggeration,  as  usual  with  reports,  for  Purdey 
can  always  make  a  pair  of  guns  in  from  six  to  nine  months, 
so  he  tells  us,  but  he  explains  that  it  is  ima voidable  that 
()i-<lers  should  sometimes  Uike  what  mav  seem  to  be  an 
unnecessary  length  of  time  to  execute.  In  some  years  the 
demand  for  his  guns  rises  considerably  over  others ;  this 
state  of  things  cannot  be  provided  for,  since  the  guns  have 
generally  to  l>e  made  throughout  to  order.  Mr.  Purdey 
Ciinnot  increase  the  output  suddenly  if  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  to  be  maintained.  Such  increase  can  only  be  made 
gi"adiuilly,  as  it  has  been  made  in  the  past ;  for  the 
workshops  are  quite  full,  and  the  output  increases  annually. 
Mr.  I*urdev  can  onlv  execute  orders  in  rotation  with  all  the 
dispatch  possible  to  good  work,  and  whatever  customeri* 
may  siiy  or  think  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  intention  to 
make  an  advertisement  out  of  the  lengtli  of  time  required 
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to  make  a  gun.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  ft: 
sort  of  advertisement  incidental  to  a  demand  up  to 
capacity  of  the  output.  Both  methods  of  a(lvertisii^| 
money ;  the  one  as  outgoings,  and  the  other  in  ti 
away  upon  occasion.  Both  bring  in  incomes  out 
proportion  to  their  cost.  The  negative  system 
several  qualities  in  the  man,  such  as  every  gunmaker 
not  i)ossess.  Inrst,  a  big  l)ank  balance,  which  makes 
orders  to-morrow  better  than  one  to-dav.  Second,  ni 
leaders  of  shooting  fashion  for  customers,  who  will 
liow  l)adlv  thev  have  been  treated  in  the  matter  of 
to  wait  for  their  new  gims.  Third,  absohite  self-confideno^ 
which  assumes  and  ))elieves  that  they  will  wait.  FouHfc, 
a  business  i)ride,  which  insures  every  man's  little  weaklMi 
being  subject  to  as  careful  study  as  if  he  were  the  Priiioe  of 
Wales.  P'iftli,  a  si)lendid  judgment  about  guns.  All  Aeie 
<[ualities  ]\lr.  Purdey  possesses;  and  possilily  no  olfasr 
gunmaker  j)ossesses  i^very  one  of  them.  It  takes  seveol 
geni^rations  to  phice  a  Inisiness  cm  a  fcmndation  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  J^u'dey  found  the  business  good  ;  he  did  not  make  it, 
but  he  has  enormously  improved  it.  '*  Who  is  the  next  best 
gunmaker  to  ycmrselfT'  asked  Colonel  IVter  Hawker,  of 
Jot*  Manton.  earlv  in  the  centurv.  "  After  nie,  Puii lev  does 
the  l)est  work/'  was  the  reply.  \\\  which  it  is  obvioas  that 
tlie  active^  head  of  Jam(\s  Purdev  and  Sons  was  not  vet  born 
wlien  Jo(»  Manton's  dc^ath  left  the  name  of  Purdev  at  the  Ux> 
of  gumnakers  in  Knghmd.  Heredity  counts  for  somethil^ 
and  if  \\w  first  gunmaking  Purdey  was  a  workman  of 
eonsununate  skill,  his  d(\seendant  has  consunmiate  skiD  in 
the  selection  of  workmen.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Pmdey 
clianged  tlie  natun^  of  his  busin(vss  so  far  as  to  sell  a  second- 
gra<le  gun  at  a  moderate*  figure.  If  w(»  may  judge  hv  what 
w(»  have  secMi,  there  was  no  giH^at  d(»mand  for  them.  Men  do 
not  go  tt)  Purd(\v  because  they  want  to  economise:  they  go 
to  him  and  pay  his  ]K\st  pi'ice  with  the  utmost  cheerfnhieflg^ 
because  thev  are  well  awan*  that  bv  doing  so  thev  will  have 
don(^  for  them  all  that  tin*  art  of  smoothbore- making  can 
do.  Mr.  Purdey  not  only  charges  the  top  price  for  his  guns. 
J)ut  his  ca]1ridg(\s  are  also  priced  at  a  figure  beycmd  that  of 
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the  majority ;  and  we  have  observed  that  some  at  least  of 
his  customers  have  such  an  absolute  faith  in  their  fother 
eonfe^r  of  shooting  that  they  >\ill  miss  like  a  schoolboT 
should  they  happen  to  lK)rrow  a  dozen  cartridges  from  a 
neighboiu*,  so  great  is  the  effect  of  confidence. 

We  may  explain  upon  this  subject  that  a  deal  of  trouUe 
is  taken  with  ammunition.  Scarcely  a  day  passes,  we  hear, 
in  which  the  testing  of  the  component  parts  of  cartridges 
is  not  going  on,  and  this  results  in  much  communicati(m 
with  the  makers.  The  improvement  of  cartridges  is  a 
subject  of  constant  study.  Mr.  Purdey  tells  us  that  the 
departments  of  the  business  are  supervised  to  an  extent 
(juite  unusual,  but  that  the  trouble  bears  fruit  in  a  verj' 
satisfactory  manner,  for  he  has  a  very  large  trade  among  the 
most  particular  people,  who  look  to  him  for  the  best,  ami 
his  standard  is  bound  to  be  a  high  one  in  consequence. 

]\Ir.  Purdey  is  asked  to  make  one  of  many  a  shooting 
party,  where  he  may  safely  claim  that  he  is  the  worst  shot 
ever  so  honoured.  The  best  gimmaker  and  the  worst  shot  in 
England,  one  of  his  fast  friends  is  said  to  have  called  him.  It 
is  a  reputation  that  no  sportsman  and  everj^  gunmaker  might 
envy,  but  in  this  case  it  is  an  exaggeration.  The  standard 
of  the  sportsman  in  (question  must  have  been  a  high  one,  for 
Ml'.  Pm'dey  has  proved  most  useful  at  a  warm  corner  even 
ol  quite  late  years,  and  he  knows  how  to  knock  pigeons 
over  from  a  trap  as  well  as  most  men. 

If  a  rival  gimmaker  first  gave  Purdey  his  reputation,  it 
can  l)e  said  with  truth  that  his  modern  rivals  confirm  it. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  trade  that  is  more  respected  for 
his  work  and  for  his  method  of  business  than  Mr.  Punlev 
is.  During  the  unfortunate  ill-feeling,  now  happily  endeil 
between  the  Birmingham  and  London  makers,  the  former 
have  not  uttered  a  word  that  could  in  anv  way  reflect  on  the 
credit  of  Audley  H(mse  and  its  owner.  "  You  all  combine 
to  advertise  Mr.  Purdey  by  expressing  your  admiration  of 
the  man  and  your  opinion  of  his  work,"  we  remarked  to  one 
of  them.  **  An  honest  man  must,  or  else  say  nothing,''  was 
the  reply  from  a  Birmingham  maker  of  the  highest  repute: 
a  remark  that  might  teach  many  people  to  live  and  let  Uve. 
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Another  maker  in  the  same  town  told  ils  that  every  credit 
was  (hie  to  Mr.  Purdev  for  the  wav  he  conducted  his 
Imsiness.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  express  opinions 
upon  the  workmanship  tiu'ned  out  in  KSouth  Audley  Street, 
when  rivals  in  trade  are  thus  outspoken  about  it.  Moreover, 
it  wcmld  he  hardly  less  than  presumption  for  us  to  criticise 
the  shooting  or  the  handling  of  Mr.  Purdey's  guns  as  long  as. 
Lord  de  (irey  and  Lord  Walsingham  continue  to  use  them 
\%ith  such  remarkable  effect. 

There  is,  however,  something  in  a  gim  totally  distinct 
either  from  its  shooting  or  its  workmanship.  It  may  shoot 
well  enough,  and  its  action  may  be  good  enough  to  wear  out 
two  or  three  pairs  of  Imrrels,  and  yet  it  may  be  nothing 
better  than  a  blunderbuss  for  all  that.  These  other  qualities 
are  usuallv  comprehensivelv  called  stvle-  -that  is,  handiness 
and  strength,  the  metal  in  the  right  place,  and  no  lumber  or 
u.seless  metal  anywhere.  Style  in  a  gun  is  the  counterpart 
of  quality  in  a  racehorse — it  is,  in  a  few  words,  absence  of 
lumber.  This  is  not  mere  lightness  in  the  hand.  Lightness 
in  itself  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  indeed 
if  it  can  only  be  had  combined  with  kick  and  jump.  That 
Mr.  Purdey's  guns  are  truly  sportsmen's  weapons,  goes 
without  siiving.  We  do  not  sav  that  thev  would  win  in  a 
competition,  if  it  were  possible  to  test  them  along  with  others 
for  pattern,  both  in  length  and  width  of  pattern;  for  absence 
of  recoil :  for  penetmtion  ;  for  absence  of  jump.  If  we 
could  take  these  measurements  all  at  the  same  time  (which 
cannot  be  done),  we  (h)  not  know  whose  guns  might  win, 
but  we  have  an  idea  that  Mr.  Piu'dev's  would  be  there  or 
thereabouts.  The  testing  of  a  shot  gun  is  not  thoroughly 
acccmiplished  until  a  few  lumdred  shots  have  been  fired  with 
it  at  all  kinds  of  gjune.  We  say  this  because  we  have 
known  instances  in  which  the  target  has  proved  all  wrong. 
It  is  perhaps  lucky  for  Purdey  that  all  the  experiments  nith 
the  shot  gim  have  never  evolved  a  target  test  for  it,  one  more 
reliable  than  the  game  itself.  If  it  had  there  is  no  knowing 
who  might  come  out  best ;  for  nowadays  there  are  many 
gunmakers  whose  handiwork  defies  criticism.  The  reputation 
of  Purdey  has  taken  nearly  a  centurj'  to  build  up.     What  we 
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mean  by  its  being  lucky  for  the  firm  that  there  is  no  accurate 
machine  test  possible  is  merely  this,  that  a  reputation  that 
has  been  laboriously  chiselled  out  of  time  would  not  willingly 
be  exposed  to  the  chance  arrows  of  the  many  that  would 
be  ready  to  shoot  for  the  prize. 

Mr.  James  Purdey  is  now  (1899)  in  his  72nd  year,  and 
came  into  his  father's  business  when  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  old.  He  worked  for  some  years  at  the  bench,  and 
acquired  practical  control  of  the  business  by  the  time  he  wa.> 
twenty-one.  This  seniority  gives  Mr.  Piuxley  a  jK)sitiou  in 
his  business  that  none  grudge  him,  as  well  as  an  experience 
of  the  wants  and  fads  of  sportsmen  that  is  unrivalled.  Hi> 
father  had  been  in  business  earlv  in  the  centurv,  fii'st  in 
Princes  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  afterwards  at  o\\\. 
Oxford  Street,  where  he  removed  in  1826,  two  years  l>eton* 
the  birth  of  his  son.  James  Purdey,  the  elder,  had  a  piv- 
dilection  in  his  later  years  for  double  rifles,  and  he  si)ent  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  at  his  shooting  ground.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  his  skill  with  these  weapons,  and  of  their 
accuracv.  In  those  davs  rifles  were,  of  course,  nmzzle- 
loaded — first,  lf>-bores,  shooting  li  drams  of  powder  and 
a  round  ball,  and,  later,  :32-bores,  using  '2^  to  2i  dnun> 
and  a  sliort-])()inte(l  coniad  bullot,  and  they  used  to  U* 
tried  at  small  plaster  casts,  made  to  resemble  an<l  calkMl 
*' butterflies/'  His  son  turned  his  attention  to ////v/^y  chaivr>. 
and  in  the  year  1Hr)9  made  scmie  40-l)()res  (alxmt  v)(M>iii. i. 
sliooting  4  drams  of  powder,  and  a  .■)0-l)ore  (al)out  •4.'>()iii. i. 
taking  4i  drams.  These  were  really  the  first  Express  riHo>. 
although  the  name  was  first  applied  to  some  he  made  ^\itlj 
a  ratluM*  less  charge  some  time  ))ef()re.  Later  he  nuulr 
7()-b()res  (about  ^OS  in.),  and  100-bores  (about  'Ci^io  in.K 
shooting  larger  powder  charges. 

Abcmt  this  time  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  ]>igtMm 
shooting,  which  had  then  l)econie  a  fashionable  pistinie  at  the 
Hornsey  Wood  House,  inider  tlie  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Frank  Heathcote,  who  first  introduced  the  large  handicaps 
When  Mr.  Purdey  tlnrnght  his  custtmiers'  chances  were  gtHnl 
he  got  them  to  practise  with  him,  and  so  he  contrilnitt^l 
to  their  success,  and  this  policy  bnmght  him  some  of  the 
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best  ami  staunchest  of  his  customers,  among  whom  many 
still  survive. 

Mr.  Purdey  will  tell  you  that  very  early  in  his  business 
career  he  began  to  make  a  specialty  of  fitting  customers  with 
their  stocks.  His  father  had  had  a  gun  with  an  alterable  stock 
as  far  back  as  he  could  remember,  and  probably  much  further, 
l)ut  fitting  had  not  been  made  such  a  study  of  as  he  thought 
it  deserved  to  )je,  and  that  he  henceforth  made  of  it,  with 
considerable  success,  so  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
fifty  }'ears  a  very  large  number  of  the  best  shots  at  home 
and  abroad  have  been  through  his  hands. 

With  improvements  in  weapons  from  time  to  time,  James 
Purdey  and  Sons  grew  in  business.  They  were  the  first 
to  ad()])t  Whitworth's  steel  for  barrels.  Purdey  had  a  good 
many  conversations  with  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whit  worth 
about  the  supply  of  rough  tubes,  which  were  at  first  made 
exchisively  for  him.  Hammerless  and  hammerless-ejector 
giuis  were  well-marked  successes.  Mr.  Purdey  never  knew 
an  improvement  take  hold  so  quickly  and  so  firmly  on 
shooters'  fancies  as  the  latter  did. 

In  the  meantime  the  lease  of  the  old  shops  in  Oxford 
Street  had  been  bought  by  the  Royal  Zoological  Society, 
so  that  Mr.  Purdey  had  to  look  out  for  new  premises,  and 
the  firm  are  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster  for 
gi"5inting  the  site  of  Audley  House,  in  South  Audley  Street, 
which  was  built  in  1882.  Mr.  Purdey  does  not  regret  the 
change,  for  the  new  situation  is  more  convenient  for 
his  customers  :  at  any  rate  his  business  has  greatly 
increased. 

Mr.  James  Pmxley  still  personally  superintends  his 
business,  though  he  cannot  give  ten  hours  a  day  to  it,  as  he 
used  pretty  regularly  to  do.  One  of  his  sons  has  been  in 
the  business  for  twenty-four  years,  and  is,  therefore,  well 
(|ualified  to  take  his  father's  place  in  his  absence,  and  another 
son  is  a  good  shot,  and  superintends  the  rifle-shooting,  and 
gives  gi-eat  assistance.  Most  of  Mr.  Purdey 's  staff*  have 
l>een  for  a  long  time  in  his  employment.  He  has,  if  not  the 
oldest  workman  in  the  trade,  probably  the  oldest  in  one 
employment.     He  is  in  his  90th  year,  in  perfect  health  and 
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full  foculties-  -a  wonder — and  has  worked  miinterniptedly 
for  James  Purdey  and  Sons  since  1832. 

The  portrait  we  are  enabled  to  give  is  from  a  painting 
)>v  Mr.  Arclii))ald  Stuart  Wortlev,  exhibited  at  the  Koval 
Academy  in  1891,  and  is  considered  one  of  that  clever 
painter's  and  good  sportsman's  best  portraits. 

There  is  no  d(ml)t  whatever  that  Mr.  Purdey  has  liad 
the  greatest  experience  of  any  gunmaker.  None  confe>s 
more  willingly  than  he  does  how  much  any  good  maker 
must  owe,  and  how  nmch  he  does  owe,  to  the  crack  shots 
he  has  had  to  satisfy,  although  he  will  tell  you,  too,  that 
manv  a  first-rate  idea  comes  from  the  bad  shots,  so  tliat 

4- 

good  shots  are  stmietimes  greatly  indebted  to  the  ideas  of 
their  less  smart  fellow-sportsmen. 

It  is  only  by  solving  ditliculties  that  improvement  is 
made,  and  there  is  no  one  so  well  able  U]  set  difficult  ami 
useful  })rol)lems  to  the  gunmaker  as  the  good  sportsman. 

Thus  we  think  that  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Purdev's  customers 
-Lord  de  (rrev — who  declined  for  vears  to  use  nitro- 
powders,  or  anything  slower  than  Xo.  2  black.  This  was 
on  the  ground  that  the  nitro-powders,  then  made.  t<M»k 
such  a  long  time  to  send  their  shot  up  to  the  gjune,  ami 
conscMiuentlv  more  allowance  was  necessarv.  Later  vcn 
nuicli  later  tliis  distance  was  scientificallv  measured  l>v 
us.  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  shot  took  just  twin- 
as  long  to  leave  the  barrel  with  the  nitro-powder>  a> 
with  No.  '1  l)laek.  Here  was  information  that  a  customer 
had  imparted  to  Mr.  Pui'dey.  It  is  such  as  only  an  (excellent 
shot  would  have  l)eeii  likely  to  discover  withcnit  the  help  t>t 
scientific  instruments  fi)r  the  jmrpose.  That  fairly  rejnvseiitN 
the  kind  of  service  a  good  shot  nmy  be  to  the  gunmaker. 
pointing,  as  it  did,  to  the  necessity  for  a  different  ignition 
of  the  niti()-])()wders  then  in  use.  There  is  no  doul^r 
that  the  niti()-i)()wd(M\s  have  eontinuallv  been  underiroini: 
improvement  since  th(^  time  we  sjjeak  of  Moreover,  as  the 
time  occupied  in  the  barrc^l  was  the  result  of  slow  ignition, 
the  iniprov(Mnents  made  in  ])rimers  have  bnmght  the  nitn»- 
powders  near,  and  still  nearer,  to  the  quickness  of  the 
ignition  of  black  ))owders,   so  that  now  scmie  of  them  are 
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vcMT  nearly  equal  to  No.  2  itself  in  the  ([uickness  of^ettin^ 
the  shot  un(ier  way.  This  is  the  case  more  particularly 
with  some  of  the  condensed  })ow(lers.  Moreover,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  process  of  hardening  Schultze 
|)owder  converts  its  crust  or  outside  coating  into  a  material 
similar  to  condensed  powder.  Here  w(*  have  a  crust  formed 
l>v  the  dissolving  of  some  part  of  the  ordinary  nitro-cellulose 
l>v  ether-alcohol.  It  is  easv  to  see  that  (everv  grain  of 
tlu»  powder  being  enveloped  in  a  water])roof  crust)  the 
im])rovenient  nuist  have  a  great  difference  on  igniti(m  of  the 
powder,  es})ecially  in  damp  weather. 

In  1894  Mr.  Purdev  induced  Lord  de  (Irev  so  far  to 
abandon  his  conservative  principles  as  to  try  Schultze 
|)owder,  and  this  resulted  in  a  ctmiplete  conversicm  of  faith, 
and  he  has  stuck  to  the  nitro  ever  since. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 


RiGBV. 


The  appointment  in  September,  1887,  of  Mr.  John  Rigby, 
the  well-known  Dublin  gunmaker  and  rifle  shot,  to  the  post 
of   Superintendent  of   the  Royal   Small  Arms   Factory  at 
Enfield,  was  received  throughout  the  Kingdom  with  satis- 
faction and  relief.     It  was  thought  that  he  was  the  right 
man  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  arms  he  could  use 
so  well.     His  talent  for  both  manufacture  and  shooting  Ls 
hereditary,  derived  from  two  or  three  generations,  the  first 
of  which  was  established  as  a  shot  and  gunmaker  in  Dublin 
more  than  a  century  ago.     He  proved  the  truth  of  public 
opinion,  and  that  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  control  the 
great   (lovernment  establishment  where  the  small-arms  ot 
the  country  were  to  be  manufactm^ed  and  entirely  re-modelled 
l)v  him.     Amongst  the  most  treasured  relics  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  superintendent  is  a  silver  medal,  bearing 
on  one  side  the  inscription  :   *'  Independent  Dublin  Vohin- 
teers,  Reward  of  Merit,"  and  on  the  other  '*  Presented  to 
John  Rigby,  Marcli  2r)th,  1781,  being  the  best  shot  in  the 
(xrenadier   Company   of   Independent    Dublin   Volunteers.*' 
Another  relic  of  this  ancestor  is  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
silver  cups,  presented  to  him  in  1816  by  the  contractors  for 
small   arms   in    Dublin,    *'  As   an   acknowledgment   of  his 
exertions  in  the  interests  of  the  trade."      William  Rigbv, 
who  also  carried  out  several  Government  contracts,  succee<led 
to  the  business  in  1819,  and  subsecjuently  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  younger  l)r()ther,  John  Jason  Kigby.     The 
guns  and  rifles  of  this  firm  were  well  known  sixty  years  ago. 
The  late  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factorv. 
therefore,  comes  of  a  family  in  which  gunmaking  has  l>een 
the  occupaticm  and  rifle  shooting  the  recreation  for  over  a 
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hundred  years.  The  present  head  of  his  family  entered 
Trinity  ('oUege,  Dubhn,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  obtained 
honours  in  science,  took  his  degree,  and  left  the  University 
to  join  his  father,  on  whose  death,  in  1858,  the  business 
came  exclusively  into  his  hands.  In  1860  Mr.  Rigby 
invented  and  patented  the  method  of  forming  cartridge 
cases  of  coiled  sheet  brass ;  this  was  adopted  by  C'olonel 
Boxer  four  vears  later  in  the  construction  of  the  "Boxer" 
service  cartridge,  used  for  Snider  rifles.  Mr.  Rigby  made 
several  futile  attempts  to  obtain  public  recognition  for  his 
claim  to  priority  in  this  invention,  but  his  patent,  never- 
theless, proves  its  justice.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the 
N.R.A.  it  was  customary  to  hold  yearly  a  series  of  trials 
at  Woolwich,  to  which  makers  of  militarv  fire-arms  were 
invited  to  send  their  productions ;  the  object  being  to  select 
the  best  long-range  rifle,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
sixty  competitors  entitled  to  shoot  in  the  second  stage  for 
the  Queen's  Prize.  In  1862  Mr.  Rigby  first  entered  these 
contests — in    opposition    to   Whitworth    and    Henry.      In 

1864  Mr.  Rigby  again  entered  his  rifles,  his  principal 
opponents  l)eing  Whitworth,  Henry,  Stonii,  and  Baker.     In 

1865  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Rigby's  rifles  over  those  of  his 
opponents  was  demonstrated ;  and  they  were  the  weapons 
with  which  the  second  stage  for  the  Queen's  Prize  was  fired 
in  that  year;  the  weapons  were  afterwards  presented  to 
Shannan-the  winner — and  his  fifty-nine  colleagues.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  fine  sportsman  and  match  rifle- 
shot, the  late  Captain  Horatio  Ross,  used  rifles  of  Mr.  Rigby's 
manufacture  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  was  with  one  of  these 
that  he  won  the  Cambridge  University  Long  Range  C^up,  in 
1867,  after  two  days'  contest.  Mr.  Rigby  luis  been  selected 
to  fonn  one  of  the  Irish  Eight  team  twenty-eight  times 
since  1864.  In  1878  he  led  the  Eight  to  victory  with  the 
highest  long-mnge  score  ever  made  at  Wimbledon  (215 
points)  up  to  that  time.  Among  his  other  trophies  have 
been  the  Al)eix;om  (Jup  (several  times) ;  the  Wimbledon 
Cup  (three  times) ;  and  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup,  won  at 
Creedmore  in  1877;  the  Irish  Championship  1878-1895 
1896. 

2  G 
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It  i.s  not  to  he  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Stanhope 
sought  Mr.  Rigby'n  expert  assistance  to  enable  him  to  airiTe 
at  a  safe  decision  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Small 
Arms  Committee,  then,  in  1887,  in  course  of  preparation. 

Tlic  Small  Arms  Committee  had  at  that  time  decided  to 
adopt  the  303  bore  and  the  Lee  magazine  system,  modified 
in  variolic  details  of  the  breech  action  by  the  assistant  wod» 


nianiij.i;er,  Mr.  Si)ee(l.  For  the  rifling,  a  design  of  Mf- 
Motl'inil's  hjvl  been  Hnally  adopted  by  the  Committee,  lait 
without  the  aeceleniting  t\vi.st  for  which  this  inventdr's 
nanu' had  become  noted.  The  service  amnmnition  wa.«i  .-^till 
unsettled  as  to  form  and  size  of  case,  material  of  biUlet  ami 
primer,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  powdei"  to  l>e  used. 


It  wa-s  feared  at  the  time  that  smokeless  powder  could 
not  give  the  re<iuired  ballistics  without  an  internal  pressure 
in  excess  of  that  of  black  powder. 

In  1889  a  provisional  cartridge,  loaded  with  pellets  of 
compressed  black  powder,  \va.s  adopte<l,  and  the  nianufactm-e 
of  the  Mark  I.  magazine  rifle  was  pu.shed  on.  Activity 
prevailed   at    Enfiehl   in    1H90-I891,   the   number  of    men 


employe<l    reaching   ^,:I00,    and    the    output    rose    to    over 
•2,iMHi  *nfles  a  week. 

Enfield  was  now  for  the  first  time  provide*!  with  a 
eheniiad  lalH>mtory,  for  examining  into  the  purity  of  the 
stores  iLsetl,  and  with  a  50-ton  Buckton  machine  for  testing 
the  steel  employed. 
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The  nuuiufacture  of  Maxim  guns  was  undertaken,  ami 
•4.")  bore  and  SOy  bore  guns,  with  their  mountings,  an* 
turned  out  in  numbers. 

The  details  of  Mark  II.  Magazine  Rifle  were  worktd 
out,  the  pattern  was  reduced  in  weight,  and  the  strength  of 
the  breech  action  was  increased.  Later  a  six-shot  cavalrv 
carbine  and  the  Lee  bolt  action,  modified  by  the  addition  of 
a  sivfety  bolt,  was  designed,  approved,  and  maniifacture<l  to 
take  the  same  ammunition  as  the  rifle. 

At  first,  after  the  adoption  of  cordite  powder,  the  barrel 
of  Mr.  Metford's  design  would  not  stand  more  than  3,000 
rounds  at  the  outside.  Maxini^guns  can  fire  1,000  rounds 
through  one  barrel  in  a  couple  of  niinutes ;  consequently  the 
whole  life  of  a  barrel  could  be  exhausted  very  quickly. 

To  meet  this  defect  Mr.  Rigby  introduced  the  ptittern 
called  **  Enfield,"  and  this  has  been  found  to  stand  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  rounds  without  losing  serviceable 
accuracy.  This  "  Enfield  "  rifling  for  machine  guns  has  l)een 
followed  by  its  general  adoption  for  303  calibre  rifles. 

Mr.  Rigl)y's  retirement  dimng  the  time  of  the  conversion 
of  arms  for  the  volunteers  to  a  pattern  which  he  originated 
is  to  1)0  greatly  regretted.  It  was  due  to  the  age  nile,  and 
was  against  the  wish  of  the  heads  of  his  department. 
Mr.  John  Kigby  is  the  proprietor  of  the  well-known  giui- 
making  firm  of  John  Rigby  and  Co.,  of  St.  James's  Stivet, 
of  which  his  son  is  manager. 

He  has  closed  the  establishment  in  Dublin,  and  sold  the 
goodwill  of  the  local  business  to  Messi*s.  Trulock  and  HaiTis, 
retaining  the  right  to  deal  in  London,  where  the  firm  not  only 
sell  their  guns,  Init  also  manufacture  them,  with  all  his  old 
Irish  customers.  The  works  are  in  Ham  Yard.  Mr.  Eniest 
John  Rigby  takes  the  management  in  both  places.  The  latter 
was  for  five  years  in  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Factor}*.  He 
takes  a  very  great  interest  in  the  work,  and  personally  (l(x»s  a 
great  deal  of  the  rifle  sighting  and  shooting  at  the  tai'gets,  a 
position  for  which  he  has  proved  his  competence  by  winning 
the  Albert  C'up,  and  by  shooting  fourth  in  the  Irish  Ei^'bt 
at  ]iisley  last  year.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  is  not  so  ycmng  as  he  looks,  for  he  is  just  thirty-one. 
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The  Rigby  rifling  for  game  shooting  in  the  small  bore 
'303  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Rigby  introduced  in  the  Enfield 
rifle  for  the  Government.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is  that 
the  bearing  siuface  and  the  grooves  are  equals  in  measured 
surtkce ;  each  being  one-tenth  of  the  circumference  of  the 
five-groove  bore,  in  place  of  the  seven  bearing  siufaces  of 
the  Metfonl — each  of  which  was  but  3-100  of  an  inch,  or 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  altogether.  This  principle  retains  all 
the  high  velocity,  flat  trajectory,  and  light  anmiimition  ; 
does  not  make  the  rifle  heavier,  but  capable  of  so  much 
gi*eater  wear  that,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  it  is  now 
satisfactory  for  Maxim  guns.  Mr.  Rigby  thinks  that  the 
new  Indian  Government  bullet  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Tweedie  bullet  over  again.  He  regards  it  as  within  the 
letter  of  the  law  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  but  not  within 
its  sj)irit.  That  agreement  was  against  the  use  of  explosive 
])ullets  and  not  against  expanding  projectiles.  It  is  not 
vet  known  what  the  decision  of  the  War  Ottice  will  be  : 
])ut  the  Indian  Gx)veniment  are  verv  decided  in  favour  of 
the  new  bullet,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Indian 
(iovernment  are  independent  in  this  matter,  if  they  elect 
to  l)e  so.  The  principle  is  that  part  of  the  lead  bullet  is 
exposed  and  the  envelope  is  thinned  down  in  front.  Mr. 
Rigby  is  of  opinion  that  this  bullet  would  not  expand  at 
1,000  feet  per  second,  and  therefore  men  at  a  distance  being 
hit  with  it  would  not  suffer  from  expansion  of  the  bullet. 
He  does  not  think  this  principle  likely  to  supersede  the 
split  envelopes  for  sporting  purposes.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Rigby,  sen.,  informs  us  that  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
get  a  imanimous  opinion  from  sportsmen,  because  of  the 
difference  of  the  sorts  of  game  each  follows,  and  the 
amount  of  split  suitable  for  a  soft-skinned  animal  would 
lie  greatly  too  much  for  an  elephant  or  rhinoceros.  The  late 
Mr.  Allport,  the  former  manager  at  72,  St.  James's  Street, 
patented  the  split  envelope.  Mr.  Jeffreys  came  \^nth  a 
complete  patent  in  April,  after  the  pro\isional  of  Mr. 
Allport's  in  January  of  1893.  Mr.  Allport  djing,  both 
patents  l>ecame  invalid.  The  Tweedie  1889  patent  was  for 
weakening  the  front  of  the  envelope,  so  that  the  present 
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split  pattern  should  by  rights  be  called  the  Tweedie-Allport 
bullet  The  latest  Government  design  for  these  -303  bullets 
is  one  which  leaves  a  hole  in  the  nose  of  the  envelope  up  to 
which  the  lead  does  not  quite  come. 

Mr.  Rigby  continues  to  give  great  attention  to  the 
shooting  qualities  of  military  rifles,  and  strongly  advocated 
the  change  in  the  rules  of  the  N.RA.  which  has  beeo 
recently  made,  confining  the  Bisley  long-range  competitioas 
to  rifles  of  calibre  under  '315.  He  points  out  that  thLs  rule 
is  sm'e  to  bring  to  the  front  the  most  accurate  rifle  and  the 
ammunition  most  effective  with  it.  He  used  the  Mauser 
•275  Spanish  model  (2,400  f  s.)  \vith  fair  success  at  Bisley 
in  1896. 

The  Mauser  Spanish  pattern  is  a  repeater  which  you 
can  load  singly.  This  arm  weighs  8  lbs.  5  ozs.,  whereas 
the  Dutch  Mannlicher  '256  weighs  9  lbs.  We  have  taken 
occasion  to  sound  Mr.  Rigby  on  the  possibility  or  proljability 
of  automatic  rifles  to  throw  out  cartridge  cases,  cock  them- 
selves, and  reload  themselves.  He  believes  there  would  be 
-an  advantage,  but  at  present  his  opinion  is  that  they  are  all 
too  complicated  for  service  work.  For  sporting  piu^xises 
the  firm  are,  besides  their  303,  now  making  singles,  il'S 
and  thev  are  likolv  to  make  doubles,  ^oO.  Thev  make  o\yi 
doubles  down  to  S  ll)s.  weight.  Mr.  Rigby  thinks  that  the 
(iunmakers' Association  has  rightly  taken  up  the  matter  of 
proof  charges  of  these  small  bore  rifles,  because  proof  as 
applicMl  (loos  not  test  the  l)arrel  in  the  right  place,  ami 
involves  the  use  of  more  metal  than  necessary  in  those  part> 
of  the  ))arrels  where  normally  the  pressures  are  verv  low. 
The  proof  bullet  now  comes  in  the  barrel  about  eight  inches 
from  ])reecli,  the  space  between  it  and  the  breech  loiuled  up 
with  coarse  grain  powder.  It  is  obvious  that  this  renders 
necessarv  metal  of  considerable  thickness  for  the  fiinst  eisht 
inches,  instead  of  onlv  near  the  chambers.  Mr.  Riifhv 
believes  a  finer  grain  ])()W(ler  should  be  used,  and  a  heavier 
Imllet  in  order  not  to  get  less  stress  from  proof,  but  to  get  it 
ill  the  right  place. 

Mr.    Righy    was   one    of    the    first   to    experiment   with 
choke  boring  and  to  condenm  full  chokes  for  geneml  game 
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shooting.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Field  soon  after  their 
fii-st  introduction  into  England,  advocating  niodilied  chokes, 
but  the  then  editor  declined  to  insert  it.  Nevertheless  he 
remembers  a  shooter  of  the  highest  reputation  in  Ireland 
coming  to  him  for  choke  bores,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
reputation,  he  was  never  able  to  use  with  good  effect. 
Curiosity  then  prompted  Mr.  Rigby  to  try  the  guns  that 
had  served  to  establish  the  shooter's  reputation,  and  these 
biirelv  averaged' 100  in  the  30-in.  circle  at  fortv  vards,  using 
No.  H  shot.  From  our  own  knowledge  we  can  say  that 
this  was  an  excellent  average  before  the  days  of  choke 
boring,  and  that  we  knew  of  not  a  single  gunmaker  who 
could  assure  us  of  such  good  results  ;  although  we  also 
know  that  occasionally  better  was  done  by  them-  more,  we 
believe,  by  luck  than  cunning. 

The  Messrs.  Rigby  have  just  now  brought  out  a  single- 
irigger  gim.  This,  like  that  of  a  near  heiglibour,  has  the 
principle  of  three  distinct  pulls.  Mr.  Rigby  claims,  however, 
that  it  will  have  an  advantage  over  anything  yet  l)rought  out, 
inasmuch  as  the  release  of  the  trigger  will,  compared  with 
others,  l)e  of  shorter  play.  This,  he  thinks,  will  be  an 
important  advantage  to  those  newly  taking  to  single 
triggers.  We  may  remark  that  a  newspaper  was  inclined 
tt)  be  satirical  and  to  accuse  us  of  ** booming"  single  triggers 
when  thev  first  came  out.  All  we  have  to  sav  how  about 
that  is  that  ''imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flatterv." 

This  new  patent  single  trigger  will  be  known  as  the 
Rigby  and  Atkins.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  at  game 
last  season  and  approved. 

Possibly  no  man  has  made  so  many  experiments  with 
the  small  bore  rifles,  303,  as  Mr.  John  Rigby.  His  practical 
observations  considerablv  modifv  theoretical  calculations 
about  trajectory  and  the  '\jump."  It  is  only  a  short 
time  since  we  were  reading  some  elabomte  calculations, 
comparing  the  fall  of  the  303  bullet  and  that  of  the  express 
at  100  yards.  Mr.  Rigby  finds  that  the  Lee-Metford  or 
Lee-Enfield  rifle  does  not  drop  its  bullet  at  200  yards,  and 
shoots,  therefore,  higher  than  the  line  of  the  axle  of  the 
bore  at  100  yards.     The  jump  in  this  weapon  is  responsible 
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inr  tell  minutes  of  elevation,  whereas  the  Martini  jumped 
(lo^-nwards,  and  the  Maitini-Enfield  ha-s  the  same  tendenCT 
iilso.  It  follows,  a.s  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  moimting 
of  the  bairel  makes  all  the  difference,  and  that  a  table, 
worked  out  from  velocities  and  weights,  giving  variatioiu 
of  height  of  trajeeton-  between  the  different  boringH 
anil  liHings,  is  likely  to  he  absolutely  worthless,  except 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  unless  the  value  of 
"Jump"  in  rifles  of  different  mounting  is  first  found, 
it  is  clear  that  eAX-ry  individual  rifle  of  any  particular 
liiitteni  will  have  its  own  peculiar  and  jiartieiilar  trajeeton- 
governed  at  distances  up  to  -lOi)  yards,  not  so  much  bv  the 


laws  Iff  gravity  as  by  the  incidence  of  "Jump."  In  fact. 
each  match  or  s]ioi-ting  rifle  of  these  small  bores  tliat  \s 
turned  out  letpiiies  the  individual  attention  of  an  expert 
rifle  shot,  and  tluit  is  Just  what  it  can  and  docs  have  fn)iii 
the  tiiin  in  St.  James's  Street. 

We  give  ail  ilhistr.ition  of  a  single  trigger  double  pistol 
built  by  this  finii  about  the  year  ]H4H.  Single  trifgii-n* 
as  then  made  were  useless  for  shot  guns,  becaiLse  it  w,1ji 
found  that  uwv  discharge  Jarred  off  the  second  Iiarrel.  Sonii' 
of  tlie  inventions  of  the  last  few  years  have  quite  obnatitl 
this  diilicultv. 


Another  illustration  is  that  of  a  gun  built  in  the  18th 
ccntiu-y,  prior  to  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  Joe  Manton. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  flint  and  .steel,  but  the  reason  we  have 
cho.sen  to  illustrate  it  Is  to  show  that  the  American  bend 
di<l  not  originate  in  America,  but  was  in  all  probability 
merely  a  survival  of  things  as  they  were  here  at  the  end  of 
the  la-st  century.  English  .shooters  have  I)een  schooled  into 
the  use  of  straight,  long  stocks,  which  twenty  yeai-s  ago 
were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity.  There  ha.s  I>een 
since  more  or  less  oi'  a  reaction.  -  Driven  game  and  not 
pigeon  shooting  now  set  the  fashion,  and  we  fully  expect 
that  the  reaction  that  has  set  in  will  go  nmch  further  yet. 


ECGHTEESTH 


At  any  rate,  Mr.  Kigby  tells  us  that  he  has  notice<l  a  con- 
siderable reaction  in  this  matter  during  the  past  few  years. 
Tlierc  wa-s  a  great  deal  to  l>e  said  in  favour  of  straight 
stocks  in  the  days  of  black  powder  and  walking  up  game. 
Tlie  smoke  absolutely  prevented  a  fine  sight  being  taken 
for  the  second  shot,  and  moreover  fliLshed  birds  are  nearly 
always  on  the  rise.  How  much  it  is  (|uite  impossible  to 
see  through  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  elevation  that  the 
straight  stock  made  compulsory  was,  therefore,  distinctly 
gtMxl  for  the  results  of  the  second  barrel.  Xow  that  there 
are  not  only  so-called   smokeless   powders,    but  plenty  of 
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absolutely  smokeless  powders  on  the  market,  the  case  is 
very  different,  and  accm^acy  of  alignment  is  as  possible  with 
the  second  barrel  as  it  is  with  the  first. 

Mr.  Rigby  has  given  much  attention  to  the  qualities  of 
the  metal  used  for  gun  barrels.  He  has  devised  a  method 
by  which  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  steel  or  iron  may 
be  tested  with  certainty  before  the  forgings  are  made  into 
barrels.  This  is  described  fully  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Mr.  Webley.  This  is  very  desirable,  as  hitherto  very  little 
<.*erfainty  has  existed  on  this  subject.  He  points  out  that  • 
a  much  stiffer  steel  is  required  for  '303  rifles  and  others, 
subject  to  pressures  of  over  twenty  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
than  for  shot  gun  Imrrels.  In  the  latter  toughness  is  of  as 
nmch  consequence  as  ultimate  strength. 

There  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  about  frltt 
is  the  best  gauge  and  rifling  of  the  various  small  borai 
Messrs.  (xibbs,  of  Bristol,  have  adopted  as  their  own  the 
Mannlicher,  and,  as  we  have  already  explained,  they  issue  a 
beautiful  little  sporting  rifle  with  Mannlicher  barrels,  h 
gauge  the  Mauser  comes  next  in  size,  its  gauge  is  '275,  and 
Messrs.  Rigby  have  become  step-fathers  to  this  foreigner  on 
the  assumption  that  it  has  some  advantages  over  the  303. 

TlIK    MaTSER    SpOHTINd    SiNCiLE    RiFLE. 

N()l)()(lv  could  be  better  able  to  take  care  of.  the  inteiTsts 
of  a  shooting  invention  than  the  two  crack  rifle  shots  wIki 
are  usuallvto  be  found  in  St.  James's  Street.  Thevcut  down 
the  ordinary  Mauser  baiTel  to  25  ins.  in  order  to  get  a  jtojmI 
balance  for  a  sportsman's  hand,  and  to  reduce  the  weiglit  to 
7  ll)s.     The  makers  describe  the  weapon  as  follows  :-- 

The  construction  is  simple,  very  strong,  and  easily  cleane<l  Its 
parts  are  few  in  nnni])er,  and  can  be  dismounted  and  assembled  wiili- 
out  any  implement.  They  are  interchangeable.  The  stock,  which  has 
a  pistol  band,  is  of  P^nglisb  model,  strong  and  well  proportioncnl.  Th«' 
barrel  is  2.5  ins.  in  leuj^tb,  and  carries  neat  sporting  sights  for  100, 2(H>. 
and  .SOO  yds.,  and,  when  ordered,  an  additional  sight  graduate<l  t<' 
1,000  yds.  It  is  also,  when  desired,  fitted  with  a  peep-sight  of  ifossr^ 
Rigby 's  design,  which  can  be  set  for  100,  200,  or  300  yds.,  or  piish^tl 
below  the  line  of  aim  at  will.      ''Penetration  of  covere<l  bullet  int<» 


>;*iLson«l  flm  board,  I  in.  tln«:k,  twcnty-rive  boards :  distance,  .50  yds. 
Penetration  ot'  sofl-nose  bnlU>t«,  tivt'  boards,  hok-s  nuioh  lai^T  than 
llif  hidk't.  j»nd  fibres  torn." 


We  liavo  had  a  few  shots  with  the  weapon,  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  absence  of  recoil  is  undoubted.  Our  first 
sJiot  was  a  Itull,  but  the  sun  was  too  awkwanl   on   that 
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occasion  for  anybody  to  do  anything  like  a  record  diagranL 
We  are,  all  the  same,  perfectly  aware  that  some  wonderful 
shooting  has  been  done  at  100  yards  by  Mr.  E.  Rigby.  A 
weapon  of  this  sort  has  to  l)e  judged  now  for  its  handiness 
and  the  definition  of  its  sighting,  as  all  these  small  borej^ 
shoot  well  enough  when  held  straight.  But  Mr.  Rigby  has 
extended  the  principle  of  high  velocities  to  '450  bores,  and 
we  ])elieve  that  he  is  the  first  to  have  done  so. 


Thk  New  Hkjh  Velocity  '450  Rifle. 

We  have  also  shot  this  weapon,  the  accui'acy  of  which  is 
as  good  as  one  could  >vish,  and  we  were  astonished  that  the 
recoil  did  not  in  any  way  disturb  our  peace  of  mind.  We 
expected  the  recoil  to  be  proportionately  increased  by  the 
excess  of  load  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  450  express. 
But  the  weight  of  this  rifle  with  its  28-in.  barrel  is  11  llis., 
and  there  is  no  doubt  its  recoil  is  less  than  the  bigger  bores 
of  heavier  weight  and  having  the  same  energy  of  projectile. 
Thus  an  8-bore  of  16  lbs.  weight,  with  a  spherical  Imll  and 
10  (Iraclnns  of  black  powder,  has  more  recoil  and  al)Oiit  a 
similar  striking  energy. 

It  has  three  projectih^s,  any  of  which  can  be  used  as  occasion 
re([iiires,  viz.,  1st,  solid  niekel-eovered,  of  480  grains  weight:  2nd,  s<»n- 
iiosed,  nickel-covered,  of  same  weight :  3rd,  hollow-pointed  express 
partly  nickel-covered,  -SoO  grains  weight.  The  same  charge  of  conlitv 
is  used  with  all,  and  the  accuracy  and  convergence  of  the  right  and 
lett  barrels  are  good  enough  for  sporting  shots  without  changt*  ^>i 
sight  in<i^. 

The  gi-eat  advantage  of  a  weapon  of  this  kind  over  the 
big  bores  is,  of  course,  besides  its  lightness,  its  adaptability 
to  two  or  three  different  bullets  with  their  different  effects. 
Thus  the  solid  bullet  has  a  greater  penetration  than  the 
S-bore,  whereas  the  soft-nosed  bullet  or  the  hollow-pointed 
will  make  a  bigger  wound. 
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Tlie  following  velocities,  taken  l)y  an  independent  witness, 
may  be  relied  upon  : — 

Special  cartridge  cases,  taper  Express  pjittern,  cordite  (charge,  and 
bullets  as  under.  Velocities  taken  by  Mr.  Knight  (manager)  at  Messi-s. 
Curtis  and  Harvey's  mills,  March  18,  1895): — 

Series  1. — Solid  nickel-covered  bidlet,  4S0  gi'ains  weight,  cordite 
powder. 

Round  1 1970  |   Round  4 11)82 

Roimd2 10()4  |   Rounds 1985 

Round  3 1901    \ 

Mean  o.v.,  1972  t'.s. ;  muzzle  velocity,  2059  f.s. ;  mean  variation  of 
O.V.,  8*5  f.s. ;  muzzle  energy,  45123  ft.  lb.,  or  more  than  2  ft.  tons. 

Series  2. — Same  cartridges,  but  bullets  partly  nickel-<tovered  (nose 
uncovered),  weight  350  grains,  conlite  powder. 

Round  1 2052  |   Round  4 2075 

Round  2 20()0  |   Round  5 2100 

Round  3 20()0  | 

Mean  o.v.,  2069  f.s. :  muzzle  velocity,  2205  f.s. ;  mean  variation  ot 
O.V.,  14*4  f.s. ;  nuizzle  energ}',  3781  ft.  lb. 

The  makers  advertise  the  following  results  as  obtained 
for  penetration,  and  they  are  of  course  always  ready  to 
guarantee  pmctically  similar  results. 

Fired  at  50  yds.  into  seasonc*d  elm  boards,  1  in.  thick,  the  solid  bullet 
pimetrat^Hl  twenty-three  boanls. 

(r/)  At  10  yds.  this  was  reducwl  to  nineteen  boanls,  as  the  head  ol 
the  bullet  was  somewhat  flattencnl  and  thick(»n(Hl  bv  the  increjisiKl 
velocity  of  impact. 

(ft)  A  bullet  of  same  weight,  but  soft  nose,  penetnite<l  (at  50  yds.) 
nine  boanls.  The  soft  lead  ha<l  been  forced  back  over  the  cased  i>art 
of  the  bullet,  and  some  of  it  rubbed  off.  The  holes  in  the  boards  were 
enlarged  and  ragged. 

(r)  An  express  bullet,  hollow  point,  penetrated  rive  l)oards  only, 
but  these  were  split  and  splintered  in  a  very  violenl  manner. 

The  l>all  and  shot  gun  made  by  Mr.  Higl)y  holds  the 
record  at  a  public  competition,  jis  Mr.  E.  Kigby  won  the 
Martin-Smith  prize  at  Bisley  with  the  extmordinar}' 
<liagrani  illustrated,  which  we  have  had  photographed  the 
same  size  from  the  official  target.  This  is  a  performance  on 
which  we  may  well  compliment  the  enthusiastic  shootei-s 
who  conduct  the  business  in  St.  James's  Street. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

Mr.  Watts  and  the  London  Sportinc;  Park. 

Mr.  Watts  represents  the  modern  change  that  has  come  tA> 
explode  old  ideas.  Old  sportsmen  who  have  shot  all  their 
lives,  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, may  still,  figuratively,  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  mere 
idea  of  a  London  Shooting  School,  and  may  wonder  why  on 
earth  a  school  should  exist  in  a  big  city  in  order  to  teach 
that  which  they  learnt  satisfactorily  to  themselves  in  the 
country. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  in  shooting.  Mr.  Watt.*v 
says  we  all  aim  at  the  same  result — the  game — but  we  all 
aim  by  different  methods.  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  he  is  right.  No  two  men  can  be  more  unlike  than  he 
and  the  writer  of  this  article ;  but,  although  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent shot  himself,  he  would  never  seek  to  make  us  imitate 
his  own  methods.  Therein  comes  in  the  real  expert-  the 
man  who  does  not  diagnose  a  patient  by  feeling  his  own 
pulse.  An  ex[)ert  is  not  a  man  who  talks  about  his  own 
shooting ;  he  is  not  a  man  who,  being  a  crack  shot,  think> 
it  necessary  that  aspirants  nuist  imitate  him ;  but  he  is  one 
rather  who  learns  something  from  every  individual  shooter 
he  watches  and  talks  to — often,  as  Mr.  Purdey  once  said  to 
us,  more  from  the  bad  shot  than  from  the  good. 

Perhaps  we  may  l)e  excused  for  discussing  at  some  length 
the  difference  of  reciuirements  between  Mr.  Watts  and  our- 
selves :  in  order  to  show  that  an  expert  has  to  recognise 
(litt'erences  in  individuals  that  he  can  have  no  fellow-feelini: 
with  himself  Mr.  Watts  is  a  left-eved  man.  He  closes,  or 
partly  closes,  the  left  eye  in  shooting.  We  are  so  thoroughlv 
the  reverse  that  we  never  do  so  even  with  the  rifle,  and  not 
even  when  shooting  at  moving  game  with  the  rifle.   What  wo 
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see  ill  iiiming  at  overhead  coming  game  is  what  was  shown  in. 
Fig.  '1,  Chapter  V.    What  Mr.  Watts  could  see,  with  the  left 


eye  closed,  is  certainly  not  the  pheasant  through  the  gun,  as 
it  were.     Yet,  in  talking  to  Mr.  Watts,  we  do  not  find  our- 
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•selves  at  cross  purposes.  We  understand  each  other. 
Every  point  that  he  desires  to  make  we  comprehend ;  and 
he,  too,  understands  our  varied  experience — so  very  different 
from  his  own. 

His  view  is  that  most  faults  in  shootmg  come  from 
peculiarities  of  the  eyes ;  that  it  is  often  worse  than  useless 
to  try  and  alter  either  physical  or  optical  peculiarities ;  but 
that  in  many  instances  the  weapons  can  be  so  altered  as  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  particular  cases.  But  cures  can 
sometimes  be  effected  without  any  alteration  of  stocks,  for 
it  often  happens  that  the  shooter  is  perfectly  sure  that  he  is 
doing  one  thing  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  k 
physically  impossible  for  him  to  do  it.  Take  an  instance  of 
a  man  who  badly  misses  a  left-hand  shot.  Without  wishinjj 
to  be  personal,  Mr.  Watts  discovered  that  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  was  too  high ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  right  eye 
could  not  see  over  his  nose  for  the  left-hand  shots  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  on  that  side  the  left  eye  was  <loing  the  aiming. 
The  cure  was  simple  when  the  cause  was  known.  It  was 
^n  alternative  of  a  surgical  operation,  or  turning  round  more 
to  the  left ;  the  patient  chose  the  latter  (the  correct  method) 
and  succeeded. 

Mr,  Watts  says  in  favour  of  clay  birds,  that  when  a  man 
comes  to  him,  a  flight  of  pigeons,  or  a  big  piick  of  git)use 
even,  would  be  comparatively  useless  for  finding  out  faults. 
He  wants  constiuit  flights,  erne  after  another,  exactly  tht' 
same,  until  he  has  detected  that  a  personal  error  is  constant 
in  the  shooter.  That  cannot  be  done  with  chance  birds. 
Suppose  there  are,  for  instance,  a  dozen  different  flights 
from  his  high  tower,  it  may  be  that  the  shooter  mi.sses  one 
or  more  of  these  regularly.  That  indicates  a  j^eculiarity- 
one  that  nuist  ])e  followed  up  until  its  cause  is  discovered. 
Scmietimes  this  will  be  found  easily :  sometimes  the  whole 
series  of  trials  will  have  to  ]>e  gone  through  in  oixler  t(»  dis- 
cover it.  What  are  they?  Well,  the  first  and  the  most 
important  of  all  is  the  shooting  (juickly  right  and  left  at  the 
still  target.  A  very  easy  test,  some  will  exclaim ;  a  most 
<lifticult  one,  we  say.  Why  difficult  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place 
there  is  not  one  man  in  a  dozen  capable  of  plating  a  .shot 
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gim.  It  is  difficult  because  it  is  not  the  habit  of  a  shooter 
to  do  it  The  straightaway  bird  in  the  field  is  represented 
by  the  stationary  target ;  the  way  to  shoot  him  is  to  throw 
up  the  gun  and  pull  as  the  gun  touches  the  shoulder.  If 
you  do  that  at  the  whitewashed  target  you  are  testing  your 
own  shooting,  but  you  are  not  testing  the  gun. 

That  being  so,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  which  of 
the  two  you  want  to  test  when  you  face  Mr.  Watts's  targets. 
He  has  a  big  range  of  these  some  40  yards  by  4  high. 
Assuming  that  the  gun  plates  all  right  as  a  gun  [they  do 
not  all  do  so,  far  from  it],  the  next  business  is  to  throw  up 
quickly  and  fire  your  right  and  left,  selecting  your  second 
mark  yards  away  from  the  first.  Now  on  these  whitewashed 
targets,  with  parallel  lines  of  bullseyes,  you  cannot  select 
your  ''brace  of  birds"  as  you  throw  up  the  gun  for  the 
first.  At  least  we  found  that  we  could  not,  and  that  there 
was  some  confusion  as  to  which  was  going  to  be  our  second 
mark.  This  resulted,  until  we  found  out  wherein  the  fault 
lay,  in  the  second  mark  not  being  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  shot.  Partridges  and  grouse  do  not  fiy  in  parallel  lines, 
neither  do  they  rise  before  the  gun  a  hundred  at  a  time  all 
within  shot.  If  thev  did,  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  always 
selecting  your  brace  l)efore  you  fired  at  one  would  be  more 
hard  to  carry  out  than  it  really  is.  The  old  idea  was  right, 
and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  were  demonstrated  to  us 
at  these  targets  in  no  more  than  three  rights  and  lefts. 
Momentary  uncertainty  of  which  was  our  second  bird  took 
our  charge  clean  between  the  two  doubtfuls.  There  was 
something  learnt.  We  had  made  up  our  mind  which  to 
shoot  at,  but  not  in  time.  Upon  the  third  try,  haying 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  fix  a  second  before  the  first  shot, 
we  were  as  right  as  possible.  Mr.  Watts  does  not  go  for 
the  appearing  and  disappearing  bird ;  we  fancy  we  know 
why  now.  A  shooter  does  not  go  to  school  to  enter  into 
competition ;  he  goes  in  order  to  satisfy  himself.  Conse- 
(juently,  he  will  not  cheat  himself.  He  will  shoot  as  quickly 
as  he  can  shoot  straight ;  and  quick  shooting  is  no  use 
without  stmight  shooting.  If  we  were  going  to  shoot  a 
pigeon  match,  we  haye  seen  no  arrangement  we  should  select 
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for  oiir  test  equal  co  long  targets  with  bullseyes  twenty 
yards  apart  to  fire  at.  That  would  be  our  first  practice, 
always  selecting  for  the  second  barrel  after  firing  the 
first.  Just  opposite  this  is,  of  course,  to  the  practice  in 
game  shooting,  and  the  reason  for  it  is,  because  the 
second  barrel  is  only  wanted  for  the  still  unknown  position 
of  the  single  pigeon,  after  firing  the  first  barrel  and 
missing  or  woimding.  We  think  that  the  majority  of 
shooters  will  find  that  they  can  improve  their  form  in 
shooting  at  these  targets,  provided  they  detei-mine  to  fire 
as  quickly  as  they  can  get  on  to  the  marks.  By  the  way. 
these  targets  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  1897  Inter- 
national Pigeon  Shooting,  as  the  Australian,  Donald  Mack- 
intosh, has  Ijeen  training  here  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Watts.  Mr.  Greener,  who  scored  heavily  by  the  help  t>f 
Mr.  Donald  Mackintosh,  might  not  altogetlier  liave  approved 
of  the  means  used  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  The 
(juestion  was  how  to  make  the  gun  spread  enough,  and  this 
having  been  accomplished  by  the  manner  of  loading  the 
cartridges,  the  next  step  was  to  acconnnodate  the  ditference 
between  an  Australian  pigeon  and  a  blue  rock — one  that 
took  a  good  deal  of  getting  over ;  that  it  was  got  over  the 
shooters'  :J:5  yards  handicap  proves. 

The  next  step  from  the  target  is  prol)al)ly  that  of  shootiiiL' 
at  clay  birds,  with  the  traps  three  or  four  yards  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  shooter.  The  olyect  of  this  is  twofold.  Fir^t. 
to  test  (juickness  of  shooting  at  a  crossing  object ;  second, 
to  trv  whether  there  is  a  ditt'ereuce  of  method  in  the  shooter 
between  objects  going  different  ways.  After  this  the  over- 
head l)ir(ls  will  be  given,  first  singly  and  at  various  angles, 
and  at  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  point  of  de[)artiire. 
afterwards  nearer  and  in  l>races,  and  if  \o\\  can  sUind  tliat 
then  close  up  under  the  tower  and  in  strings  of  ])irds.  Mr. 
Watts,  you  see,  means  to  find  out  your  weakness,  for  his 
idea  is  that  nobody  shoots  so  well  but  what  they  miglit 
slioot  better. 

On  tlu^  weaknesses  of  crack  shots  he  has  much  to  siiv. 

■ 

and  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  driving  game  is  open  to  the 
charge^  of  a  spoil  in  which  you  may  pick  your  shots,     huleed 
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lie  tells  of  one  crack  shot,  as  much  at  home  at  the  pigeon 
clubs  as  he  is  in  the  partridge  drive,  who  relies  for  allow- 
ance at  his  partridges,  just  as  he  did  for  his  rising  pigeons  at 
Hurlingham,  on  the  set  of  his  gun,  which  shoots  high.  He 
cares  nothing  for  the  side  shots  or  those  behind  him,  there 
^re  always  plenty  in  front  to  choose  from.  Here  is  one  of 
those  cases  which  the  expert  thinks  he  can  improve  upon. 
He  says  of  another  great  shooter  that  he  can  bring  them  down 
fast  enough  upon  occasion :  l^ut  that  his  is  snap  shooting, 
^ilways  at  an  imaginary  point  in  advance  of  the  game,  and 
when  that  point  does  not  happen  to  be  the  right  one  he  can 
miss  just  as  easily  as,  at  other  times,  he  can  kill.  To  our 
own  knowledge  that  exactly  fits  in  with  the  shooting  reputa- 
tion in  (|uestion.  Upon  one  occasion  two  shots  of  this  kind 
were  doing  wonderful  work  until  their  host  put  them  where 
the  birds  would  come  really  high.  They  could  neither  of 
them  reach  them,  and  the  host's  remarks  proved  true,  made 
when  he  placed  another  gun  in  the  second  line,  **  They  can 
neither  of  them  hit  them  at  the  height,"  and  they  could  not. 
Thev  were  well  within  shot  all  the  same,  and  the  fault  was 
not  in  the  guns,  but  in  the  off-hand  snap  shooting. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  discovering  a  constant  fault 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  expert  (for  there  are  great 
differences)  standing  behind  the  gun  while  he  shoots  at  clay 
birds.  We  will  not  say  that  practice  at  them  is  certain  to 
ClU'e  the  fault ;  so  much  depends  upon  what  it  is — in  what 
direction  it  lies ;  but  the  true  diagnosis  is  always  half  the 
cure. 

Now  we  want  to  enter  a  protest.  We  have  always  J)een 
of  opinion  that  the  everlasting  non-expert  advice  was  all 
wrong.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — **low"  and 
**  l)ehind."  (Generally  it  may  be  right,  but  we  have  ourselves 
heard  a  well-intentioned  keeper  giving  such  advice  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  shot  referred  to  was  neither  **  low  "  nor 
*'  behind,"  and  this  has  not  been  an  exceptional  case  by  any 
means.  The  first  time  we  ever  shot  at  **  rocketing  clays " 
Mr.  Watts  stood  behind  us,  and  his  verdict  was  '*  in  front " 
every  time  it  was  not  dead  on.  Mr.  Izzard,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  clav-l)ird  shooter,  once  asked  a  shot  to  mark  off 
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upon  the  target  liow  far  he  was  shooting  in  front  of  clay 
birds  when  thrown  over  him.  His  marks,  when  measured, 
>vere  seventeen  yards  apart.  This,  he  explained,  he  had  got 
into  because,  whenever  lie  missed,  someone  always  told  him 
that  he  was  shooting  behind.  Of  course  no  clay  bird  is  ever 
thrown  at  a  speed  sufficient  to  warrant  any  such  allowance 
— not  a  (juarter  of  it  usually — unless  there  is  delay  between 
aiming  and  pull  of  trigger.  "  Behind  "  and  "  below  "  have 
become  a  sort  of  parrot  cry  in  our  ears. 

The  delay  referred  to  above  is  very  common ;  it  is  a 
(juestion  of  timing.  He  who  pulls  trigger  the  instant  he  has  hi'^ 
aim  in  the  right  place  will  always  be  late  in  shooting,  and 
])ehind,  unless  he  makes  some  preposterous  allowance,  such 
as  Mr.  Izzard's  acquaintance  accomplished  to  so  little  purpose. 
The  trigger  must  be  pulled  before  the  gun  gets  into  jK)sition, 
or  into  correct  alignment ;  so  that  recoil  and  stop|>age  of  the 
movement  of  the  gun  shall  synchronise.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  would  not  matter,  provided  the  gun  were  constantly 
leading  the  bird  at  an  unvarying  distance  in  front.  That  is 
true,  but  although  you  can  lead  it  as  you  want  for  an  instant 
of  time,  if  you  try  to  prolong  the  process  you  will  find  it 
pretty  hard  to  accomplish.  Even  if  it  can  be  done,  the 
aruunient  that  it  does  not  matter  does  not  hold.  For  this 
reason  :  no  one  can  hold  a  gini  still,  and  the  finest  ritle- 
shooting,  except  from  the  l)ack  position  or  the  rest,  is  done 
on  a  moving  rifie. 

In  quick  shooting,  even  if  a  gini  has  but  to  point  at  a 
bird  going  straight  away  (equivalent  to  a  sitting  mark)  the 
trigger  should  be  pulled  practically  as  the  gun  touches  the 
shoulder,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  will  instructing' 
tlie  finger  to  pull  />/;A>/v  the  stock  touches  the  shoulder.  If 
this  is  not  done  there  will  be  rebound,  more  or  less,/)v////  the 
shoulder  l)etween  the  pull  of  the  trigger  and  the  shot  leavint: 
the  barrel  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  heel  plate  will  bump  the 
shoulder  and  rel)ound  more  or  less,  and  that  reaction,  how- 
ever slight,  will  alter  the  correct  alignment.  This  complete 
working  together  of  the  gun  and  the  hand  cannot  always  l>e 
accomplished  even  by  the  best  of  shots,  we  believe:  hut 
usuallv  it  can.     There  are  davs  when  the  muscles  or  the 
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nerves  hang.  These  are  the  occasions  on  which  the  nse 
of  a  properly  fitting  gnn  comes  in.  A  properly  fitting  gim 
will  not  help  the  nerves  and  the  muscles  to  be  quicker  for 
any  particular  shot ;  but  the  .shooter,  finding  himself  off 
colour,  will  be  able  to  lead  his  bird  or  dwell  on  it  that 
instant  of  time  longer  than  he  otherwise,  with  a  bad-fitting 
gun,  would  be,  and  so  kill  (although  in  worse  time),  so  that 
he  will  gradually  recover  confidence,  and  thereby  bring  his 
nerve  and  muscle  back  to  tone.  This  is  when  the  shooter 
seems  to  want  to  use  his  sight  and  be  conscious  of  aligning, 
just  as  much  as  if  he  were  shooting  at  the  running  deer  at 
Bi.sley,  or  even  a  standing  deer  two  hundred  yards  away. 
Mr.  Watts  is  doubtful  whether  we  ever  know  exactly  where 
we  shoot  when  we  miss.  Perhaps  not,  but,  if  our  guns  are 
exactly  right  for  us,  a  two-eyed  shooter  whose  right  eye  is 
the  governor  in  alignment  should  know,  and  does  know, 
exactly  how  he  has  aligned.  The  reason,  therefore,  he 
Ciinnot  tell  where  his  shot  went  to  is  because  there  are  so 
many  causes  that  may  make  the  shot  go  where  the  eye  did 
not  align.  Jerk,  or  pulling  ofl*,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error, 
often  caused  by  a  too  hard  or  a  too  light  pull-off.  Delay  in 
])ulling  is  even  more  fertile  of  error.  A  twist  over  of  tlu 
gun,  as  in  Fig.  4,  (chapter  III.,  is  a  worse,  and  none  of  these 
can  be  readilv  detected  by  the  shooter  himself.  He  wants 
help  to  discover  them. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  Mr.  Watts,  he  does  not 
believe  that  a  pigeon  shooter  is  necessarily  a  good  game 
shot,  nor  that  a  clay  bird  shot  is  necessarily  so  either.  He 
tells  us  of  one  wonderful  performer  at  clay  birds  sent  over 
him,  at  close  range,  who  failed  miserably  at  game.  He 
points  out  that  the  clays  come  at  unvarying  speeds — often 
at  unvarying  angles.  He  thinks  of  them  much  as  Mr. 
Remington  Wilson  thinks  of  driven  grouse,  that  every  bird 
is  easy  if  you  only  take  him  at  the  right  time.  But  you  have 
got  to  learn  the  right  time,  and  then  to  make  your  muscles 
obedient  to  your  will. 

There  is  another  phase  of  shooting  in  which  the  clay 
.siiucers  thrown  overhead  assist  the  shooter  and  give  him 
real  good  practice.     It  is  in  using  a  pair  of  guns,  and  in 
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sustained  firing  even  with  one  gun.  If  an  unaceustome<l 
shooter  fires  30  or  40,  50  or  60  shots  overhead  in  quick 
succession,  he  will  discover  that  he  is  much  slower  towank 
the  end  than  at  l)eginning,  and  that  his  muscles  positively 
ache.  It  is  only  use  that  will  cure  this.  Then,  again,  when 
strings  of  birds  are  coming  over,  it  is  the  handling  of  the 
second  guns  that  shows  the  difterence  between  shooters,  and 
Mr.  Watts  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  caused  by  inability  of  some 
to  keep  up  the  shooting  energy  through  four,  or  more,  (|uick 
succeeding  shots.  He  finds,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  manv 
a  man  can  handle  a  right  and  left  that  cannot  go  on  to  three 
and  four :  that  much  fewer  can  handle  one,  tAvo,  three,  who 
cannot  go  cm  to  four,  even  if  four  is  easier  than  three.  Thev 
break  down  from  one  of  many  ciuises ;  generally  they  are 
hurried  ;  often  they  take  impossible  shots  for  numl>er  two  or 
three,  and  cannot  recover  their  balance  in  time  for  the  next. 
Again,  their  energy  is  not  sustained  enough  to  go  on  to  foui*. 
although  all  the  four  shots  may  be  of  similar  character  in 
front  of  the  gun.  Here  the  clays  are  a  legitimate  fonn  of 
[)ractice,  and  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Remington  Wilson, 
who  is  acknowledged  to  handle  his  second  gun  w onderfullv. 
and  some  other  good  shots  are  very  fond  of  this  kin<l  of 
practice. 

There  is  one  ])eculiaritv  about  Mr.  Watts's  teachiuir  that 
we  should  mention.  He  does  not  advocate  cast-off*.  He 
says  that,  although  it  may  assist  the  gunner  in  his  shot  to 
the  right,  it  forces  the  stock  from  his  shoulder  to  his  ami 
when  he  is  shooting  to  the  left.  Mr.  Watts,  we  think,  is 
singular  in  the  strength  of  his  opinion  on  this  point,  and  for 
this  reason  we  have  asked  him  to  write  out  in  his  own  wonl> 
what  his  views  are  on  this  point.  We  adopt  the  attitucle  of 
listeners  here. 

Mr.  Watts's  views  about  tlu^  l)end  of  a  gun  are  in  acconl- 
anc(»  with  our  own.  He  aims  at  placing  the  rib  and  thi 
foresight  in  aligmnent  with  the  aligning  eye  with  the  least 
|)()s.sible  exertion.  In  order  to  effect  tliis  more  or  less  beii<l 
is  always  necessary.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  jreneral 
opinion,  he  finds  that  it  is  not  always  the  tall  nor  the  lonir- 
mocked  men  who  re(iiiire  the  greatest  bend  of  stock.     Lonj: 
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necks  enable  tlie  shooters  to  get  their  eyes  nearer  to  the 
han<lles  of  the  gun  than  short  ones  do,  Jnit  long  necks 
i-eijuire  deep  l)utt  ends. 

If  we  look  to  any  modern  l)ooks  we  find  that  straight 
stocks,  certainly  as  far  as  the  conih  is  concerned,  are  recom- 
men<led  as  the  right  lines  on  which  to  build  gims,  and  we 
think  that  these  recomniendadons  are  responsible  for  much 
IkhI  shooting.  Ease  of  alignment  is  the  erne  thing  require<l, 
and  no  preccmceived  notions  of  good  fonn  or  beauty  of  out- 
line should  stand  in  the  shooter's  wav  in  his  search  after  it. 

Mr.  Watts  is  the  one  expert  who  does  not  care  to  use  a 
try  gun  in  the  sense  of  an  adjustable  stock.  He  prefers  to 
keep  guns  of  all  bends  and  to  place  that  one  in  a  shooter's 
hancls  that  he  ccmceives,  after  trial,  to  be  required.  His 
objection  to  the  adjustable  try  guns  is  that  they  do  not  feel 
the  same  as  a  solid  handle — that  a  shooter  is  conscious  of 
the  flifference,  and  does  not  shoot  as  he  otherwise  would. 
Our  experience  hardly  bears  this  latter  statement  out.  We 
have  shot  with  a  try  gun  (juite  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  hold  our  own  weapon.  But  then  we  are  only  one 
amongst  many,  and  a  shooting  school  is  for  many.  Besides 
this,  there  are  such  enornums  difterences  in  ivy  guns  that 
we  cannot  wonder  if  experts  sometimes  return  to  the  old 
methods  after  abandoning  the  new  ones. 

Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Watts  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  fitting  greatly  ditlering  men,  as  well  as  in  improving 
the  shooting  of  a  variety  of  opposites  in  physique  as  well  as 
in  eyesight. 

The  most  important  qualification  of  a  shooting  instructor 
is,  after  all,  the  abilitv  to  see  the  shot.  Mr.  Lancaster  has 
lately  reminded  us  that  he  tohl  us  that  this  was  possible 
sonif  ten  or  more  years  ago.  We  had  forgotten  the  circmn- 
stance,  and  probably  misunderstocxl  him  to  mean  that  he 
could  see  where  the  shot  struck  the  earth,  or  foliage,  or  the 
tai'get,  as  the  aise  might  have  been ;  so  understood,  we 
should  not,  naturally,  have  |mid  much  attention ;  but  that  is 
not  what  he  meant.  AFr.  Watts  not  cmlv  told  us  that  he 
c<mld  see  the  shot  from  cmr  gun,  but  showed  us  how  we 
could  see  the  shot  from  his.     This  was  several  years  ago. 
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and  as  we  have  been  able  to  see  the  shot  when  we  bave 
looked  for  it  since — not  from  our  own  gun  Jmt  from  another's 
— we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Watts  has  that  necessaiy  qualification 
to  an  expert  in  a  shooting  school. 

Mr.  Watts  has  a  nice,  quiet  manner  of  putting  his  views 
forward  and  he  consequently  gets  plenty  of  invitations  to 
shoot,  besides  having  a  shooting  of  his  own  not  ven'  far 
away  from  London  town. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 


Mk.  T.  W.  Webley. 


Until  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  engaged  with  his  brotlier  Henry  in  one  of  the  gi^eat 
wholesale  gun  and  revolver  manufacturing  businesses  in 
Birmingham.  The  amalgamation  of  the  business  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Scott  with  those  of  Ellis  and  Webley  has  altered 
the  face  of  Birmingham  wholesale  work.  And  now  the 
Webley  and  Scott  Revolver  and  Arms  Co.,  Limited,  is  a 
gigantic  concern,  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Webley  as  managing 
<lirector.  The  position  held  by  the  firm  is  very  much  the 
outcome  of  the  broad  business  capacity  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Webley  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  War  Office,  which  for 
years  has  adopted  the  Webley  revolver  in  the  Army,  and 
this  introduction  has  served  him  with  foreign  heads  of 
States  and  State  departments.  Whether  we  are  or  are 
not,  as  Napoleon  called  us,  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  we  could  not  maintain  om*  army  and 
navy  unless  we  had  amongst  us  men  whose  personality 
could  bring  orders  for  manufactures  to  these  shores.  We 
remember  on  one  occasion  one  of  the  greatest  of  manufac- 
turers pointing  to  his  steam  yacht,  notorious  for  its  luxury, 
and  declaring  himself  to  be  an  international  bag-man.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Webley  also  knows  how  to  enjoy  spending  money 
profitably.  One  of  the  feats  of  which  he  is  most  proud  is 
the  conquest  of  Pretoria.  The  hospitable  conquest,  we 
mean.  It  is  not  everyone  who  would  think  it  advisable  in 
the  interests  of  business  to  set  a  salmon  to  catch  a  sprat. 
The  hired  commercial  traveller  would  find  his  principals 
raging  at  him  if  upon  occasion  he  lived  and  entertained  Hke 
a  prince  in  the  dearest  of  all  towns  for  half  a  year,  and  then 
was  content  to  come  away  with  an  order  for  a  few  paltry 
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liundred  pounds  in  his  pocket.  The  principal  niay  regard 
this  as  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  if  he  likes ;  the  servant 
would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  That,  however,  was  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Webley's  first  business  with  Pretoria,  and  he 
was  satisfied  with  any  method  that  acquired  the  confidence 
of  a  l^resident  arming  to  the  teeth. 

It  so  happened  on  the  particular  occasion  of  Mr. 
Webley's  visit  to  Pretoria  that  he  had  packed  up  his  traps 
to  come  away  with  this  very  costly  passport  to  further 
business  in  his  pocket,  and  was  actually  preparing  to  catch 
his  train,  when  (reneral  Joubert  walked  unexpectedly  into 
his  bedroom  and  declared  himself  in  a  difficultv.  "CouM 
Mr.  Weblev  help  him  ? "  Mr.  Weblev  was  harrllv  the 
man  to  siiy  ''  No,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
manufactured  a  shell  and  knew  nothing  of  the  cost  of  them. 
Joubert,  the  connuandant,  was  out  of  shells  for  a  certiiin 
campaign  which  was  coming  off  in  a  few  months.  The 
Transvaal  was  at  the  mercv  of  anv  junior  Jameson  who 
elected  to  take  a  holidav  ride  into  it,  and  Mr.  Weblev  was  the 
man  to  whom  (ieneral  Joubert  appealed  in  his  difheultv. 
Needless  to  say,  the  telegi*aph  was  much  resorted  to  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the  end  Joul>ert  got  his 
shells  in  (|uick  time  and  Mr.  Webley  was  raised  to  the 
greatest  dignity  bestowed  uptm  Uitlanders  by  the  President: 
that  is,  lie  became  the  recipient  of  Mr  Kruger's  poitraii 
signed  on  the  back.  Yet  the  Foreign  Office  is  never  tired 
of  administering  commercial  lectui*es  to  English  manufae- 
turers  on  the  slackness  of  their  enteiprise  abroad  and  the 
superiority  of  the  methods  of  the  foreigners.  Consuls' 
re|)orts  mav  be  conclusive  evidence  in  the  eves  of  Ministers 
l)ound  to  Free  Trade  stagnation,  but  we  think  that  liir- 
mingham  exhibited  the  very  highest  enterprise  and  tact 
when  it  secured  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  shells  foi-  tlu* 
English-hating  South  African  Kepublic.  That  is  cmly  one 
instance  out  of  nianv  we  could  name  in  which  Endish 
connncM'cial  tact  has  overcome  the  hostile  prejudice  of  State> 
against  oui'  lu)reign  Office  policy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  iu 
his  l)eautifiil  little  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  BinninirlianK 
surrounded  by  a  gardcMi  in  which  the  landscape  artist  has 
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clone  liis  unlevel  best,  Mr.  Weblev  should  treasure  that 
signed  poitrait  of  Mr.  Kruger  as  something  for  an  English 
business  nian  to  be  proud  of.  These  villa  residences  are 
a  chamct eristic  of  Birmingham  much  more  than  they  are 
of  London,  for  in  the  former  town  there  are  no  residential 
t^ri-aces  such  as  abound  from  Kilburn  to  Battersea,  and 
from  Hammersmith  to  Bloomsbury.  This  particular  villa, 
in  spite  of  its  artificial  river,  is  only  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  gun  factory  in  Weanian  Street,  which  is,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  being  enlarged  so  as  to  hold  the  plant  of 
the  thive  amalgamated  finns.  A  sharp  trot  after  breakfast 
gets  us  there  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  we  are  at  once 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Whiting,  whose  instructions 
are  as  simple  as  they  are  comprehensive  —  to  show  us 
eveiything. 

The  revolver  making  is  of  course  the  principal  thing  to 
see  at  the  works  after  glancing  at  the  progress  of  the  new 
factoiy,  under  which  is  an  80  yards  range  for  the  regulation 
of  rifles,  and  which  therefore  embraces  nearly  half  the  length 
of  Weaman  Street.  We  may  mention  here  that  so  soon  as 
the  new  building  is  completed,  a  portion  of  it  will  be  set 
a^side  for  the  reception  of  special  baiTel  boring  and  drilling 
machinery  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  type,  which  is  now 
cm  the  premises  waiting  to  l)e  put  into  position.  So  soon  as 
this  nrachinery  is  running  this  company  will  be  in  position 
to  supply  the  trade  generally  with  double  and  single  sporting 
giMi  and  rifle  tubes  of  special  (juality  English-made  steel,  in 
their  opinion  superior  to  any  at  present  on  the  market. 
Tlie  revolvers,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  made  on  the 
inteix'hangeable  principle,  and  this  in  manufacture  means 
machine  made,  in  which  the  guide  to  the  machine  is  an 
exact  mcjclel  of  the  piece  of  metal  reciuired  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  solid  steel.  Presuppose  two  arms  to  a  machine  worked 
by  friction  some  distance  apart  upon  a  common  platform. 
Whatever  the  platform  does  both  arms  do  as  a  matter  of 
course.  One  of  these  arms  is  a  guide  which  follows  round 
the  curves  of  a  hartlened  steel  model,  and  the  other  arm  is  a 
cutting  edge  which  fashions  the  soft  metal  under  operation 
to  the  exact  fomi  of  the  model  which  directs  the  course  of 
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tlie  cutter  or  acts  as  a  guide.     This  is  so  whether  it  is  the 
frame  of  the  revolver  that  is  being  cut  out,  or  whether  it  is 
holes   that  have   to   be   drilled   or  squares   that  must  I* 
chiselled.     This  machinery  Mr.  Webley  went  in  search  of  to 
America  some  ten  years  ago,  with  the  intention  of  spending 
£10,000  there  upon  it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  found 
afterwards   that   Binningham   could   do   better,   and  there 
consequently  the  money  was  spent.     Up  to  that .  time  the 
manufacture  of  revolvers  was  in  an  unsatisfactorv  conditicw 
in  Birmingham,  the  application  of  machinerj'  was  \er\  snialL 
and    old    methods    involving    much    handwork    prevaile^l 
Under  such  conditions  interchangeability  was  impractieaWv. 
yet,  stmnge  to  say,  it  was  in  the  manufacture  of  revolve^ 
by  Colt,  more  than  thirty  years  previously,  that  the  uiaeliint' 
system  and  interchange  was  first  applied  to  fireanii>.    In 
1857  the   interchangeable  manufacture  of  rifles  was  com 
menced    at    Enfield    bv    the    Goveniment,    much    of  the 
machinery  being  .Vmerican.     The  London  Small  Anus  ('«» 
and  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Co.  followed  in  the  >a!m' 
steps.      Nevertheless,    when   Messrs.    Webley   secuivd  the 
adoption  of  their  improved  revolver   for  the   CTOveninieni 
service  no  complete  plant  for  its  economical  uianufadure 
in    large  numbers   existed   in   Birmingham,    and    it   spoak> 
vohimes  for  tlie   enterjjrise  of  Messrs.  Wel)lev\s  firm  that 
they  at  once  determined  to  build  and  equip  with  the  nu>>! 
improved    niacliinery   a    factory    specially    devoted   tn  thi- 
branch  of  their  business.     They,  and   their  successors.  \\v' 
Webley  and  Scott  Company,  hold  consecjuently  the  ])raetiral 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  I'evolvers  in  (li-eat  [Britain, 
supplying  all  (xovernment  reijuirements  for  the  .Vnny  aii'i 
Navy,  as  well  as  the  demand  of  the  colonial   and  private 
ti'ade,  and  they  are  able   to   compete  on   favourable  tenn^ 
with  all  competitoi's  for  orders  from  foreign  Governinentv 
The  past  financial  year  has  not  l)een  one  of  great  eaniiiu: 
for    the    company.     We    saw    the   reas(^n    when    we   went 
thi'ough   the  revolvei*  works  ;    most   of  the   niachinerv  wa> 
idle,  for  there  were  no  Government  orders  to  be  fulfille«l. 
The  intermittent   character  of  (iovernment   orders  for  war 
stores  is  a  gi*eat  trial  to  manufacturers  who  have  invest^^l 
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it'  sums  in  plant  specially  for  doing  (iovemment  work, 
rei'  years  ago  the  (Jovernmont  pressed  Messrs.  Webiey 
■(!  to  increase  their  output,  and  yet  last  year  reduced 
ir  imlers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  factory  couh!  not 
run  at  a  profit.  It  would  seem  to  us,  umler  such  eii-euni- 
nccs,  not  impossible  to  spread  the  onlei's  over  several 
rshy  averaging  the  prabable  re(|uirements  of  the  Service. 
I'l'c  is  another  rea.son  also  for  the  shortness  of  earnings^ 


several  new  inventions  have  been  taken  up  during  the 
It  year,  of  wliieh  some  automatic  pistols  and  the  Fosliery 
omatic  revolver  are  several,  ami  the  expenses  entailed  in 
iiging  most  of  these  up  to  their  present  standanl  have 
>n  [laid  for  (uit  of  earnings.  We  imagine  that  it  will  Iw  a 
itly  business  to  make  new  models  for  the  new  designs,  and 
h  wholesiile  machine-made  weapons  it  mu.st  Ik;  remem- 
■ecl  that  it  is  not  only  neces.sary  t()  make  a  complete  ami 
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perfect  working  model,  but,  after  this  is  done,  models  in 
hardened  steel  have  to  be  made  of  each  composing  piece 
of  metal,  and  the  machines  then  set  to  work  to  the  new 
requirements,  on  these  new  models.  These  are  certain  to 
be  entirely  different  from  any  previous  model  in  all  essential 
parts.  Thus  in  the  Automatic  Fosbery  revolver  neither  the 
cvlinder  nor  the  frame  is  similar  to  the  Weblev  8enice 
revolver,  although  the  barrel  is. 

This  weapon  is  of  the  itsual  Webley  Army  pattern 
except  that  it  is  so  made  that  it  utilises  recoil  in  order 
to  cock  the  hammer.  The  principle  upon  which  this  b 
done  is  very  simple.  To  put  it  shortly,  the  whole  iwolver. 
with  the  excepticm  of  the  handle,  is  pushed  with  a  sli^linj: 
motion  backwards  mitil  the  hammer  is  cocked,  when  it  is 
spring-propelled  forward  again  into  the  usual  positioa 
During  the  sliding  motion  back  and  forward  the  cylinder 
is  revolved  one  department,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  difference  in  speed  of  shooting  between  the  Mauser  an<l 
the  new  revolver  is  reduced  very  greatly — that  is  to  sav. 
they  are  ec^ual  in  this  respect  up  to  six  shots.  The  onliuarj 
Jump  of  the  revolver  when  heavily  loaded  will  Ik?  givatly 
reduced  In'  this  means,  and  the  shooting  will  be  as  pleasiuit 
for  the  man  l)eliin(l  the  handle  as  with  the  automatic  pistok 
We  believe  that  advantage  will  l)e  taken  of  this  absence  (»f 
jump  to  use  a  larger  charge  of  cordite  than  is  used  in  the 
Service  revolver.  This  weapon  is  now  so  far  perfect  that  it 
only  remains  to  adjust  the  load  to  the  s])rings,  or  the  sprinirs 
to  the  load,  for  any  charge  that  may  ultimately  be  deei(le<l 
upon. 

The  weapon  has  a  peg  or  stud  attachment  to  \W 
innuovable  part.  This  tits  into  a  slot  in  the  cylinder.  The 
sh)t  is  made  to  slant  two  ways,  so  that  as  the  explosion 
<lrives  back  the  cvlinder  a  revoluticm  half-wav  between  twi» 
chambers  is  made.  The  rev(dving  acti(m  is  continued  as  the 
spring  drives  forward  the  cylinder  by  the  action  of  the  siiiue 
projection  in  the  same  slot,  the  latter  slanting  a  different 
way  for  this  part  of  the  movement. 

In    a    wholesale    house    we    rather    expected    to  fin«l 
sporting   shot    guns    Ixnng    made    on    the    same   lines  a> 
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revolvers,  as  one,  at  least,  of  the  London  makers  has 
adopted  the  interchangeable  methods  of  manufacture.  This, 
however,  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  the  idle  revolver 
machinery  that  might  Iwtve  been  cutting  out  hammerless 
ejector  actions  was  not  so  used,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
trade  is  too  conservative  to  admit  of  uniformity,  and  that 
sportsmen  are  too  particular  to  believe  that  the  same  shape 
and  weight  of  ironwork  can  fit  various  shapes  and  recjuire- 
ments  of  woodwork.  How  this  mav  be  remains  to  be 
proved.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Webley  says :  •*  The  shotgun 
action  and  the  parts  of  the  ejector  and  other  mechanism 
are  machined  by  suitable  '  milling '  machines.  The  complete 
interchangeable  manufacture  of  shotguns  is  only  applicable 
to  a  class  of  guns  for  which  a  larger  demand  exists,  but 
these  must  be  absolutely  the  same  one  as  another,  and 
variations  of  pattern  to  suit  different  buyers'  wishes  could 
not  be  carried  out.  Machine-made  guns  are  largely  made 
in  the  United  States,  and  by  one  firm  in  Birmingham  ;  also 
by  one  in  Liege.  These  have  been  on  the  English  market 
for  manv  vears,  but  the  sale  is  verv  limited,  and  vet  the 
price  of  fine  gmis  has  risen  rather  than  fallen."  We  can 
safely  say  that  if  ever  sportsmen  take  to  the  machine-made 
article,  the  high  prices  that  prevail  will  come  down  with  a 
rush.  In  the  London  factory  we  refer  to,  girls  are  employed 
to  cut  out,  bv  machinerv,  work  that  would  have  cost  one 
hundred  times  more  to  do  by  hand.  When  the  operation 
has  been  perfonned  for  every  part  a  few  shillings  serves  to 
collect  the  whole  and  the  gun  is  made.  The  '*  sucking  fit  *' 
that  a  good  workman  aims  at  giving  is  not  to  be  had  under 
such  conditions,  and  oil,  which  serves  to  fill  all  crevices  and 
so  to  keep  out  wet  from  the  works,  can  no  longer  fill  them 
when  they  are  irregular  and  wide  in  places. 

All  gunmakers,  and  we  think  very  many  sportsmen  as 
well;  know  a  Wel)ley  or  a  Scott  gim  (and  they  are  very 
<lifferent)  whatever  gunmaker's  name  either  l)ears ;  and  it 
miLst  be  remembered  that  wholesale  makers  exist  for  the 
ex])ress  pmpose  of  preventing  retail  giunnakers  from 
making  guns.  Scott  guns  have  had  a  great  reputation 
in    America,    l)ut    we    are    informed    that    America    now 
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manufactures  most  of  its  own  work.  There  is,  however, 
unquestionably  a  great  American  demand  still  for  EngM 
names  that  are  highly  appreciated  over  there ;  and  m  our 
knowledge  American  sportsmen  seldom  visit  Europe  without 
retaining  a  blank  in  their  cheque  books  for  an  EngM 
gunmaker.  On  the  Continent  also  Scott  guns  are  sold  aa 
such ;  and  in  Italy  they  have  a  high  reputation.  In  England 
a  8cott  or  a  Webley  gun  hardly  exists,  and  we  say  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  both  can  be  bought  freely 
in  London.  Whether  it  is  always  sold  as  Birmingham 
manufacture  is  not  for  us  to  declare ;  but,  obviously,  after  it 
leaves  Birmingham  that  ceases  to  be  the  affair  of  the 
manufactm'ers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  makers  of  303  double  rifles,  as 
well  as  those  who  turn  out  256  doubles,  have  been  greatly 
troubled  by  the  bursting  or  bulging  of  barrels  in  pnx»f. 
This  led  to  several  inventions  for  the  holding  together  of  the 
breech  ends  of  the  barrels  without  brazing.  Krupp's  steel 
is  changed  in  its  nature  when  it  is  brazed,  and  Mr.  WebleyV 
experiments  have,  he  tells  us,  shown  a  loss  of  strength  by  as 
nmch  as  10  tons  per  square  inch.  In  order  to  get  over  the 
ditticultv  with  256  doubles,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
the  lump  that  is  brazed  into  the  barrels  of  a  shajx*  that 
would  liohl  them  without  brazin<i:.  This  he  did  bv  con- 
verting  the  outside  of  the  barrels  into  small  threaded  screws, 
and  inserting  them  for  three  inches  into  the  threaded  holes 
in  a  lump  fashioned  to  receive  them.  This  revives  the 
principle  of  the  muzzle  loader,  which  had  the  breeches 
screwed  into  the  ])arrels,  the  reverse  of  the  above,  which  is 
screwing  the  l)arrels  into  the  lump.  Mr.  Webley,  however. 
is  not  of  opinicm  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  usiiij: 
Krupps  steel,  and  he  has  a  special  steel  made  for  him. 
which  he  tei'ms  the  Weblev  and  Scott.  This  he  deelaivs  is 
e([ually  good  steel  with  the  Krupp,  and  will  l)esides  stand 
l)razing.  Nevertheless,  in  working  it  up  for  ^303  double 
rifles,  a  saddle  l)ack  dove  tail  lumj)  is  used,  but  brazing  is 
also  applied. 

Some  of  this  steel  we  saw  tested  in  the  verv  clever 
instrument   by  which  the  resistance  of  steel  to  pressuix^  is 
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niea>5ure(i  here.  A  piece  of  tlie  steel  of  a  l)aiTel  is  cut  off 
and  tiu'iied  down  to  the  shape  and  thickness  of  a  substantial 
wire  :  it  is  left  thicker  at  the  ends,  and  an  exact  length  onlj 
in  the  centre  is  brought  to  tlie  required  thickness  for  test. 
No  hammering  or  heating  is  used.  The  two  ends  are  then 
screwed  into  holders,  and  these  again  are  fixed  in  either 
pulling  bar  of  the  machine :  the  weight  is  then  gradually  put 
(m,  and  the  indicator  shows  the  weight  applied  just  as  it 
does  in  a  spring  balance. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  engineers  that  gunmakers  are, 
as  a  rule,  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  (jualities  of  the  steel 
they  use  except  by  workshop  tests  of  a  very  primitive  kind. 
This  reproach  is  not  without  a  measure  of  tmth,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  introducticm  of  small  calibre  rifles,  such  as 
•30tJ  and  smaller  sizes  with  very  high  chamber  pressures, 
was  followed  by  difticulties  which  have  cost  the  gim  trade  in 
London  and  liirmingham  serious  loss  through  barrels  spoiled 
in  })ro()f  and  in  too  many  cases  either  burst  or  bulged  in  use 
This  defect  was  due  to  the  use  of  mild  steels,  which, 
however  sei'viceable  in  shot  gims,  where  the  pressure,  even 
with  proof  cliarges,  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  elastic 
limit  or  one-third  the  breaking  limit  of  sucli  steel,  are  quite 
iHisuitable  to  proof  pressm-es  of  over  'Ih  tons  per  scjuare 
inch,  or  even  to  the  oft-repeated  shock  of  ordinary  charges, 
developing  chamber  pressm'cs  of  four  times  the  intensity, 
pel-  s(iuare  inch,  of  those  in  shot  guns.  The  system  adopted 
l>y  Messrs.  Webley  and  Scott  is  an  appHcation  to  small  anns 
of  tlie  method  followed  by  the  makers  of  large  guns  and  l)y 
engineers  generally  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  limit  of  elasticity  and  stiength  of  the  material 
used  in  all  structures  subject  to  stress.  Briefly  it  is  this — a 
piece  [or  several  pieces]  of  the  metal  to  be  used  is  cut  from 
the  forging,  or  the  crude  tube,  and  "'  turned,"  that  is  filed,  to 
a  standard  size,  say  six  inches  Icmg,  and  of  a  diameter  of, 
.siiy,  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  The  ends  are  left  thicker,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  are  firmly  gi-ip[)e(l  by  the  machine, 
which  is  then  set  in  motion,  and  tlie  specimen  is  thereby 
pulled  slowly  so  as  to  stretch  it.  The  machine  registers  the 
anumnt  of  force  applied,  which  gradually  increases,  as  well 

2  I 
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as  the  elongation  of  the  piece.     The  specimen  stretches  a 

Httle,  but,  if  the  pull  be  stopped,  recovers  almost  its  orijiTinal 

length.     At  a  certain  limit,  which  varies  in  difl[eix»nt  steels, 

the  piece  gives  much  more  rapidly,  and  it  is  then  fcmn<l  that 

on  relaxing  the  pressure  it  has  been  permanently  lengthene<l 

and  does  not  retract.     The  stress  applied  immediatdy  Ijefirre 

this  happens  is  noted  as  the  '*  elastic  limit,"  and  the  pn)cess 

is  continued  until  at  a  higher  pressm^e  the  piece  snaps  in 

two,  and  this  pressure  is  noted  as  the  breaking  stress.    With 

mild  steel  in  its  annealed  state  the  breaking  stress  is  often 

double    the    elastic    limit    stress.      Hardened    or   tempered 

specimens  have  a  much  higher  elastic  limit,  and  they  aiv 

stiffer,  but   the  breaking  stress   is  not  necessiirily  jnojHu- 

ticmately  greater.     The  metal  does  not  elongate  in  the  same 

way,  and  when  dead  hard  snaps  at  a  length  very  little  in 

excess  of  that  it  had  at  the  elastic  limit,  in  fact,  with  a 

highly  elastic  body  like  hard  steel,  glass,  &c.,  the  fracture 

occurs  almost  immediately  after  passing  the   elastic  limit. 

The  testing  machines  used  in  large  engineering  and  stt^'l 

works  are  very  costly  and  powerful,  cajmble  of  applying  a 

stress  of  fifty  tons  or  more,  and  arc  unsuited  to  the  re<|iiire- 

ments  of  the  gunmaker.    The  credit  for  adapting  this  system 

of  testing  to  the  needs  of  a  maker  of  sporting  anus  is  ihic 

to  Mr.  John  Rigby,  the  well-known  gun  ex])ert.     It  ocrurnd 

to   him   to  ascertain    by   careful   experiment    whether   te>t> 

accurately  a])plied  to  miniature  specimens  would  give  \v>\\\\> 

comparable  with  those  ol)tained  by  the  larger  spt^cinieiis  in 

use  by  engineers.     After  more  than  a  year's  experience  «»| 

testing  varicms  steels   by  means  of  specimens    having  niilv 

on(^tenth  the  acting  length  and  sectional  area  of  the  j)iee<'> 

used  at  Enfield  and  Woolwich,  he  ari'ived  at  the  conclusjui) 

that   with    due   care  and    fine   micrometers    the    results  sc 

obtained   were  practically  as  consistent   and   useful   as  tlir 

larger   tests.     This    is   a   wvy   important    niattei*   for  steel 

workers  of  all   trades.      A    .lO-ton   testing  luachine,  costiiii: 

£.")00  or  more,  is  rc^placed   by  a  liand-opei'ated   one  costiiii: 

oiu^-sixtli     of     the     money    and     occupying     litth*     ys\x\(\\ 

Specimens  of  suHicient  si/e.  vi/..  from  1~  to  1{  inch  loni:. '»} 

,'^,j  thick,  can  bc^  cut  froni  the  brt  cell  (^ncl  of  a  bai'rel  foririn^' 
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l)efi)re  drilling,  and  the  stiffness  and  strength  of  the  material 
ascertained  with  certainty  l^efore  the  cost  of  manufacture 
is  incuiTcd. 

Stretching  may  go  on  and  increase  in  length  by  20  per 
cent,  before  a  break  occurs  at  about  double  the  weight  that 
first  produced  any  permanent  elongation.  The  sketch 
(Fig.  1)  indicates  the  principle.  The  turn  of  the  handle 
pulls  the  bar  a,  which  acts  on  the  wire  and  on  the  bar  b. 
This  mises  the  weight  out  of  the  vertical,  and  this  in  its 


turn  acts  on  tlie  hand  of  the  dial  to  indicate  the  pressure 

<»xerted. 

The  diameter  of  tlie  steel  rods  we  saw  tested  is     140 

of  an  inch.     This  has  a  secti(m  area  of  OKiH  of  an  inch, 

being  about  J^   of  a  scjuare  inch,  and  the  record  of  tho  two 

first  tests  made  with  the  VVeblev-Seott  steel  was  as  follows  : 

M.lOlbs.   and    l/JOOlbs.    on   the  area  s])i»cified.      We  ha^e 

therefore  an   average  stress  of  yi*.')   tons   ])er  scjuaiv   inch 

before  the  permanent  eLnigaticm  of  the  steel  begins.      It  is 

necessiU'V,  alwavs,  to  work  within  this  mai'uin,  for  althoutrh 

2  I  2 
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the  steel  does  not  break  until  double  the  stress  has  been  put 

on,  we   know  that    if  more   than   31  5   tons   is   put   on  a 

permanent  enlargement  will  occur.     What  breech  ehaml)er 

thickness,  then,  is  necessary  for  the  303  rifle  that  with  cordite 

powder  receives  about  fifteen  tons  per  square  inch  pressure 

at  each  dischai*ge  ?     We  give  a  section  of  the  '303  breech 

end,  as  made  by  Messrs.  Webley  and  Scott.     The  average 

diameter  of  the  chamber  up  to  the  shoulder  is  "434  of  an 

inch,  and  the  circumference  multiplied  by  the  length,  1*875 

inches,   gives   an    internal   surface   of   !i*5i>   square   inches. 

Some    powders    have    occasionally    been    known    to    pvc 

pressures  of  twenty-nine  tons  per  square  inch,  and  theiv  is 

one  that  is  often  used  for  these  small  l^oies  that  avemires 

about  twentv  tons.     It  is  necessiirv,  however,  to  build  for 

special  powders,  and  the  proof  charge  is  therefore  fixed  s<» 

as  to  give  a  pressm'e  of  about  twenty-fom*  tons  per  sqiian' 

inch.     This  pressure  represents  a  total  chamber  pressure  of 

Br27  tons,  whereas  fifteen  tons  per  square  inch  represents 

only  38*29  tons  total  chamber  pressm-e.      We  may  consider 

the  possible  split  as  a  ring  round  the  chamber,  or  as  the 

length    of    the   chamber.       As    the    latter    represents  the 

smallest  resisting   sectional   area,   it   is   best    and   safest  tn 

take  it  in  a  calculation  for  safetv. 

Messrs.  Webley  and   Scott   have  suecee<led   to  their  own 

satisftiction  in  converting  the  direct  stress  (ni  the  steel  nnl- 

into  an  (Mjuivalent  of  resistance  to  gas  pi-essure  within  the 

chamber.       We    have   not    been    informed    how    thev   liavf 

accomplished  this:  but   however  they  have  attained  a  tnir 

comparison,    which    is    by    no    means   a    (juestion    of   pun' 

mathematics,  thev  have  had  to  verifv  theii*  calculations  l»v 

«  •  . 

absolute  ])roof  clmi'ges  Avitliin  tin*  chambers.  It  is,  obvioiislv. 
enough  for  them  to  know  that  when  they  get  a  steel  I>eh»w 
a  certain  tension  on  the  machine  it  will  not  stand  pnMjf 
charges.  They  have  ascertained  this  to  their  own  sui> 
faction  and  it  is  now  only  a  <|uestion  of  seeing  that  even 
new  batch  of  steel  stands  the  sti'ess,  in  the  machine,  below 
which  thev  know  it  is  unsafe  to  tro. 

The  formula  used  for  conq)arison  in  the   Ordnance  text 
books  [based   on   the   diameter  of   the   bore   multiplied  hv 
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pressure  per  sfjuarc  inch  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  walls  of  the  l)aiTel  multiplied  by  two,  and  multipliec' 
by  the  tension  of  the  steel,  on  the  other]  is  obviously  not  tc 
be  relied  upon  ;  because  the  gi'eatest  stress  is  on  the  internal 
surface  and  the  lesser  stress  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
barrel.  The  way  l)ig  guns  are  made  is  so  different  from  the 
manufacture  of  small  bores,  that  what  applies  to  one  can 


/'OOO 
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^y^oi, 


^Kcc^ 


wci^  O'^^y 
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hardly  be  said  to  have  much  bearing  on  the  other.  The 
inner  steel  tubes  of  the  big  gun  are  attempted  to  be  made 
ecjual  to  the  greater  strain  put  up(m  them  by  strengthening 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  strength  of  their  outer  wire 
covering,  or  binding.  Thus  the  wire  covering  is  put  on  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  contract  the  inner  tube,  so  that  gas 
pres^uvv*   may   have   to   overcome    this    externally   applied 
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contraction  before  it  can  begin  to  expand  the  inner  tube 
toWards  its  own  ela«tic  limit.  It  obviously  weakens  the 
coils  of  steel,  towards  their  elastic  limit  of  stretch,  to  be 
permanently  strained  in  contracting  the  inner  steel  tube,  but 
!:his  is  just  what  the  outer  circumference  can  stand,  because 
the  stress  is  not  felt  by  the  outer  circumference  as  it  is  bv 
the  inner  lining.  The  difference  is  as  the  circumference  of 
jne  is  to  the  other.  So  that  in  the  303  chamber  the  inner 
surface  bears  a  strain  2 '3  times  as  much  as  the  outer  surface, 
and  there  is  no  equivalent  to  the  big  gun  system  of  making 
the  exterior  assist  more  than  noniiallv  the  resistance  of  the 
interior. 

We  think  that  the  method  of  screwing  the  Iwirrels  into 
the  lump,  in  which  great  force  is  used,  comes  nearer  to 
scientific  methods  than  any  other. 

By  the  Ordnance  system  applied  to  the  measiu'ement  of 
thin  steel  tubes  the  tension  of  the  303  chamber  walls  would 
be  '283  X  2  x  315  =  178,  whereas  pressure  would  be  for 
proof  charge  434  x  24  =  10*4,  and  pressiuc  of  service  charge 
would  be  434  X  l.')  =  6o,  so  that  safety  would  be  repre^$ente(l 
by  about  70  per  cent,  above  the  bulging  ix)int  in  one  cai«e 
and  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  the  other.  This,  however. 
W(mld  not  l)e  relial)le  for  them  or  foi*  anv  other  small  bores 
with  long  chambers  and  thick  walls. 

The  following  calculation  differs  from  the  usually  accepted 
')ne  in  taking  the  pressure  to  apply  to  half  the  circumference 
instead  of  to  the  diameter.  It  is,  we  think,  much  more  true 
where  absolute  pressui'es  are  recpiired  to  be  known,  especially 
when  a])plied  to  material  on  which  lateral  strain  assists  the 
movement  of  molecules  on  which  longitudinal  bulge  or  bivak 
depends. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  chamber  i> 
283  of  an  inch,  and  the  length  is  1*87.')  inches,  .so  that  the 
least  secticmal  ar.^a  of  the  walls  of  the  chaml)er  that  has  to 
be  split  is  -.IS  of  a  s(piare  inch.  At  ol*.')  tons  |xm*  s<|mn 
inch  this  is  only  capable  of  a  resistance  of  \iS'7  tons.  But 
lo  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  machine  descril)ed  above,  we 
must  halve  the  chaml)er  pressure,  for*  the  following  reason 
supposf*  the  I'ing  in  figure  2  represents  the  interior  of  the 
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Iianvl.  jiihI  a  chuiii  Ije  attaclieil  at  opposite  points ;  one  of 
tlu'st'  chains  is  fixed  to  a  post,  and  the  other  pulls  with  a 


IM< 


twehe  tt>ns  strain.      It    is  obvious  that   this  twelve  tons 
strain  represents  the  e4|uivalent  to  a  twenty-four  tons  ^^as 


pi-essui-e  (or  more,   but  it  is  not   necessary  to  complicate). 
The  ri'a.-«)n  of  this  is  that  the  fixetl  post  is  pulling  the  exact 
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pressure  that  is  applied  at  the  opposite  chain.  Pass  the 
chain  through  the  post,  instead  of  fixing  it,  and  apply  twelve 
tons,  and  the  ettect  is  just  the  same  ;  that  is,  the  barrel 
remains  in  equilibrium  between  two  pressures  of  twelve 
tons,  one  on  each  side.  This,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  a 
twenty-four  tons  gas  pressure  inside  the  chamber,  but  as  we 
have  2*55  square  inches  exposed  surface,  and  a  fifteen  tons 
per  s(]uare  inch  pressure  to  resist,  therefore  we  have  as 
nmch  as  thirty-eight  tons  pressiu^e  inside  the  chamber, 
nineteen  tons  on  each  opposite  half  of  the  chamber,  whereas 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  equal  to  bear  a  strain  of  16'71 
tons  each  way,  or  a  gas  pressm'c  of  double,  that  is  of  33*4 
tons  pressure  within  the  whole  of  the  chamber. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  halve  total  chamber  pressure  to  get 
the  actual  pressure  on  each  half  of  the  chamber,  so  it  is 
also  necessary  to  double  resistance  of  the  single  section  of 
the  wall  of  the  barrel.  Thus,  if  the  pressiu^e  be  considered 
as  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  Fig.  3,  then  the  resistance 
is  A  plus  B,  or  double  167  tims ;  that  is,  33*4  tons  resisting 
strength  to  meet  1 9  tons  pressure  from  the  ordinary  service 
charge,  or  30  63  tons  from  the  proof  charge.  It  is  possible 
then  that  th<3  proof  charge  may  get  past  what  is  called  the 
elastic  stress  of  the  metal  and  so  stretch  the  steel  sliditlv. 
But  l)etween  this  and  a  hurst  is  a  very  long  distance  :  for. 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  table,  a  burst  does  not 
occm*  until  about  double  the  pressure  that  serves  first  tn 
pernuuiently  elongate  the  steel  has  been  applied. 

Kestlts  of  two  imeces  of  Weijlev  and  Scott  Steel  (  it  frov 
KiFLE  Barrels  a\j)  tested  ox  the  Machine. 


UiU". 


y^. 


Fracture  after   -i    nt;*:*' 
Original  sizf.         Khistio  stress.  Ultimate  J<trcss.  Ultimate        s  5  Etms* 

I  Stress.  '^=-        * 


I)eirripti<»n 
of  Steel. 


Diam.     Area.    Total,  s.i.  ins.    .'**'     ToUI. 

'  WIS. 


2  i  ;  Iraeture. 


ill.       sq.  ill.      Wm.        llir.      tons     lbs.  i     n»9.       tons.  ^^    Area.    ^"       '' 


I'ent.  t<nt 
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Tlie  12-l)ore  has  an  average  chamber  diameter  of  "806 
and  a  usual  chamber  length  of  2'o  inches.  Its  area  is 
therefore  6  28  sq.  inches,  and  a  :3-ton  pressure  gives  nine- 
teen tons  chamber  pressure ;  or  9'.")  tons  upon  each  half  of 
the  chamber,  as  against  19  terns  each  wav  of  the  •30:3 
chaml)er  with  its  15  terns  pei*  square  inch  pressure.  The 
secti<mal  area  of  resisting  metal  of  the  12-bore  is  2^  inches 
long,  with  a  less  thickness  than  ^OS  has.  This  pressm-e, 
according  to  the  Ordnance  text-book  formula,  would  re<|uire 
jiLst  half  the  thickness  of  metal,  of  the  same  tension,  to  resist 
it.  But  the  Onlnance  fonnula  takes  no  account  of  chamber 
length.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see  that  calculation  based 
on  diameter  alone  would  be  misleading  for  these  small 
bores,  for  the  walls  of  the  chamber  vary  so  greatly  at  the 
two  ends,  and  as  longitudinal  splits  do  not  occur  in  very 
small  lengths  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  greater  thickness 
of  one  end  of  the  chamber  assists  the  resisting  tension  at 
the  other  and  weaker  end.  But  then  we  have  no  shot- 
giui  j)()wders  that  give  double  pressures  upon  occasion,  at 
least  not  unless  the  loading  is  most  improper.  The  reason 
whv  the  walls  of  the  chamber  of  the  small  bores  have  to 
be  made  so  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  12-bores  [and 
the  j)roof  chai'ges  have  shown  that  they  have  to]  is  possibly 
in  consequence  of  the  wave  pressures  that  small  bores  set 
lip,  and  which  the  leaden  plugs  and  machines  used  foi* 
measuring  barrel  pressures  ai-e  not  quick  enough  in  action 
to  record.  That  is  the  usually  accepted  view.  We  think, 
though,  that  there  is  another  explanation  which  these  wire- 
testing  machines  bring  out.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  steel 
stretches  20  per  cent,  before  it  breaks.  The  internal  cir- 
cumference of  the  12- bore  is  alxmt  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  :MYX  Similar  chamber  pressure  will  produce  similar 
.stretching,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  limit  of  stretch,  and 
breaking  point,  will  be  reached  socmer  where  the  stretch 
can  only  be  20  per  cent,  of  i:}(>  inches  than  it  will  be 
wlien  it  may  be  20  j)er  cent,  of  2-5  inches.  The  stretch 
may,  in  one  ca.se,  be  •.">  of  an  inch  before  a  break  occurs ; 
it  can  only  be  27  of  an  inch  in  the  other,  or  abimt  one- 
half  of  the  distance.      The  same  calculatiim  applies  to  the 
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elastic  limit  of  stretch,  which  might  therefore  be  ju-st  abcnir 
twice  as  much  in  a  12-bore  as  it  could  be  in  the  "3(6 
before  a  permanent  bulge  was  eflFected.  Therefore  we  have 
double  the  chamber  pressure  in  the  '303  and  only  a  per- 
missible elastic  stretch  of  one-half  that  allowable  in  the 
12-bore  before  damage  occurs.  That  is,  with  a  3  toas  per 
scjuare  inch  pressure  for  the  12-bores,  and  a  15  tons  per 
square  inch  for  the  303,  there  is,  in  the  latter,  practically^ 
just  double  the  chamber  pressing  to  accomplish  the  stretdi, 
and,  therefore,  the  burst  or  bulge,  whereas  there  is  only  hatf 
the  stretch  permissible  before  elastic  limit  is  reached. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Westlkv    Kithauds. 

A  HKCKNT  attack  upon  Hirniingham  guns,  and  especially 
upon  reach-me-down  guns,  applies  particularly  to  Westley 
Richards,  for  their  guns  are  entirely  of  Birmingham 
manufacture,  and  No.  178,  New  Bond  Street  is  an 
establishment  that  has  been  kept  open  since  the  year  1812, 
or  theieabouts,  for  no  other  than  reach-me-down  purj^oses. 
It  is  true  that  these  makers  will  book  an  order  when  neces- 
sjiry.  Just  as  they  have  now  done  for  the  C^rown  Prince  of 
Ja|mn,  whose  1(>  and  20  bores  are  to  cost  him  just  £105 
each.  The  fact  is  that  the  Royal  Jap  has  sent  over  designs 
foi*  the  ornamentation  to  be  worked  in  gold. 

The  mamifactory  in  Birmingham,  over  which  Mr.  Deeley 
pic^sides.  and  of  which  Mr.  Leslie  Taylor  is  Managing 
l)irector,  was  until  lately  hardly  the  sort  of  place  one  would 
exjK'ct  to  find  occupied  by  a  great  business  like  this.  It 
was  not  (»asy  to  find,  although  one  might  have  been  correctly 
infornuMJ  as  to  the  street  and  the  number.  The  entrance 
was  at  the  further  end  of  a  narrow  passage  in  High  Street, 
and  when  the  visitor  reached  the  interior  he  fcmnd  it  much 
more  useful  than  ornamental.  What  may  be  called  the 
entrance  hall  was  a  ground  floor,  over  which  was  a  brick 
building,  resting  on  iron  pillars  that  passed  through  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  not  reposing  on  its  walls. 

The  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Westley  Richards  started  the 
business  early  in  the  century,  before  Napoleon  was  beaten 
at  Waterloo,  and  was  at  once  assisted  by  the  celebrated 
William  Bishop,  in  Bond  Street,  of  whom  we  wrote  in  1889  : — 

*•  *  The  Bishop  of  I^)n(l  Street ! '  What  does  that  convov  to  any 
one  of  thr  generation  of  modem  shooters  ^  but  to  us  of  an  earlier  date 
what  niemorit's  d(M's  it  not  awaken  f     Memories  of  times  and  of  faces; 
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of  times  long  since  passed  away,  and  of  &ce8,  now,  alas '  '  gone  trom 
our  gaze.'  Personally,  we  own  to  having  some  of  the  ha{q)ic<t 
recollections  of  our  life  associated  with  '  Undo '  Bishop.  When,  afttf 
a  preliminaty  period  of  raiding  on  the  sparrows  with  a  peritouA  ^\ 
horse-pistol  and  the  gardener's  rusty  gun,  we  were  taken  in  hand  by  ■ 
relative  and  '  entered  to  game,'  at  die  mature  age  of  twelve,  it  tir  i 
gun  of  'the  Bishop's'  with  which  we  made  our  dffyut,  From'tls' 
Bishop '  also  came  the  beautifiil  gun  bestowed  upon  ub  by  our  gml 
and  kind  relative  and  sporting  mentor,  as  a  '  tip,'  on  our  achierins 
the  distinguished  honour  of  '  Little  Go,'  or  '  Smalls.'  That  sportin)! 
mentor,  himself  an  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Peter  Hawker,  '  du- 
great    patron    and  admirer,  held  the  guns  of  Wt>Ntln- 
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Richanis  In  the  liight-st  ostet'iu:  and  in  his  large  battt-rv  they  diietiv 
predominatwl.  Since,  with  the  luTii-worship  of  a  boy,  we  held  hi- 
every  opinion  as  uiujucstionahlc,  is  there  any  wonder  that  <»e  shoiiW 
have  imbibe<l  Homethii^  of  his  pi-edileotion  for  these  guns .'  Althoiij:li 
the  more  extended  esperieiiee  of  later  years  may  have  cnusol  us  to 
admit  another  maln-r  or  two  to  share  in  the  poKition,  it  has  showii  li^ 
no  reason  to  condemn  the  bias  which  had  be<?u  erejitwi  in  favour  "! 
our  tirst  love.  Poor  old  '  ITncle  "  Bishop \  How  well  we  eaii  lunii'mtir 
the  scene  in  Bond  Street  as  it  iise<l  to  be.  The  jewoHery,  whieh  was 
the  other  string  to  the  bow  of  Win,  Bishop,  in  tlie  window.  A  liiij?' 
and  roomy  man.  old  Bi-'ihop,  .sittini;  in  front  of  the  ol<l  white  maiitil- 
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|>kiv.  tdwavs  sitting  in  fnmt  ol'  tliat  whitt'  iimntulpifce.  his  gouty  It-g 
lip  oil  a  chair  befort-  him.  Dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  blaekest 
of  hia<k,  a  huge  whiti'  frill  proceeding  from  his  breast,  and  an 
cnoniions  pair  of  shirt  cuft's  turned  back  over  his  coat  sleeves,  nearly 
lip  to  his  elbows.  On  his  head  the  hat,  the  celebrated  tall,  broad- 
Itrintmed  hat.  which  no  mortal  eye  had  ever  seen  oft'  his  head.  A 
tnily  right  reviTeiul  and  episi-op:>l  tigiin\  and  worthy  of  the  otily 
Bishop  who  hatl  ever  piisst-d  an  Act  through  Parliament,  as  it  was  his 
wont  to  l>oast  concerning  die  Dog  Act,  termed  Bishop's  Act,  a  copy  of 
which,  on  green  juipiT,  lu'was  certjiin  to  present  you  with. 

■■  If  you  were  a  stranger  calling  upon  him  for  the  lirst  time,  the 
odds  wciv  that  he  would  slmw  no  moR'  cognisiince  of  your  pre.sence 
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ihiiii  if  yiiu  hail  Wi-n  in  the  ne.\t  parish:  and  you  were  left  to- 
conti-mplate  at  your  lei  sun'  the  iiii])osing  ^'W'^'(' before  von.  After 
siirtiriint  time  ha<l  Kfii  allowwl  for  this  to  do  its  work,  the  foreman 
would  pnilmbly  take  some  opjMirtunity  of  making  the  great  man 
itifoniiiil  of  your  propinijutty,  when  yon  would  be  suddenly  discoveri-d 
and  grei-liit  with  londcsi ending nftiibility.  As  ■  the  Bishop '  posses.seil 
ditidetl  sjwtrting  j>nKlivities,  you  would  not  Ik-  long  in  his  compmy 
iN'fi.re  he  had  informed  you  that  on  the  morrow  he  was  booked  to 
rid"'  a  nie<'.  to  row  a  l«mt,  t'»  tight  a  tight,  etc..  and  when  you  glanced 
at  his  hug.-  .-.trimnition  and  ffmty  leg  you  would  be  inelinwl  to  think 
such  tattle  favoured  strongly  of  Colney  Hatch,  or  that  his  old  house- 
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keeper,  who  each  day  at  noon  brought  him  his  acciistome<l  hasin  of 
soup,  had  put  in  more  than  the  regulation  amount  of  *  streiigtheniiw:.' 
The  actual  truth  was,  that  his  part  would  be  vicarious,  but  that  siBce» 
as  '  Uncle,' ho  was  finding  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  perfoniianco  of 
the  different  feats  in  (piestion,  he  might  be  pardoned  for  thinkii^ 
that  his  was  the  most  import^mt  one. 

"  What  stori(\s  were  told  about  him.  About  the  West  End  nirti 
and  their  '  Uncle '  Bishop.  About  the  large,  solemn  men  in  blac-k 
who  used  to  attend  as  disguised  footmen  at  the  symposia  of  his 
clients.  About  the  irruption  of  unmannerly  bailitis  into  thow 
symposia,  and  of  the  professional  *  one,  two,  three/  on  the  part  ot  thi- 
large  men  in  blac-k,  and  the  flight  of  the  rude  disturbers.  This,  and 
much  more,  used  in  those  days  to  be  '  cuviare  to  the  Coloiu*!.*  Thin* 
is  no  doubt  about  it  that  W'^m.  Bishop  was  a  character,  but,  withal  .i 
man  of  singular  talent  and  shrewdness.  *  A  rough-cut  gem  tWuu 
Ealing,'  as  Percival  well  describes  him,  in  those  verst»s  which  he  wr«»t«' 
on  him ;  and  it  was  a  (common  thing  to  see  his  invalid  diair 
surrounded  by  men  of  the  highest  position  and  fashion,  who  adniin^l 
his  mother  wit  and  conversiitional  talent.  Aj^n/poM  of  the  hat.  it  wa> 
sjxid  that  Avhen  he  was  lying  in  his  last  illness  a  iK^t  was  made,  in  our 
opinion  in  cpiestionable  taste,  that  if  by  any  means  his  room  could  in- 
entered,  he,  even  in  bed,  would  not  be  found  without  tlie  hat.  Tin- 
experiment  Avas  made,  either  by  collusion  with  the  nurse  or  in  smn.' 
way,  and  he  was  nearly  taken  by  surprise,  but  yet  had  time  to  git  tin- 
hat  on  before  his  visitors  entered  the  room.  In  reference*  to  tlu-  H"-.' 
Act,  to  which  wc  alluded,  the  thanks  of  the  manv  lovers  of  tb«' •!'>.' 
are  due  to  Wni.  Bishop,  for  the  energy  and  skill  with  wlii«  li  li* 
conducted  this  Hill  to  a  suc(-essful  issue,  with  the  as.sistauce  "t  Iji- 
influential  patron.  By  this  A(-t  dogs  are  now  propertv,  and  a^  ^i;*  li 
under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

"  It  is  uii(|Uestionable  that  Westley  Richards'  guns  owe  miirli  "t 
their  su(-c<ess  to  the  jK'rsonal  and  skilful  management  of  Wrstl.v 
I{i(-harcls'  Famous  lieutenaiU,  Win.  Bishop :  under  his  re)f/titf  the  linii- 
in  Bond  Street  became  (juitc^  an  institution. 

"  Full  of  suchlike  old  recollections,  we  recently  dirocti^l  our  ^l«i»'* 
to  the  premises  ot*  Westley  Richards,  in  Bond  Street,  which  wt-  IkhI 
not  entered  sinc-e  iSiiO,  wlieii  Bishop  was  the  presiding  genius.  It 
our  meniorv  faithfullv  rein'oduced  the  scene  as  we  then  belu^ld  it.  t1i«' 
opening  of  the  door  sutticed  to  dissolve  it  into  thin  air.  All  Wii^  v-. 
utterlv  stranireaud  new:  the  verv  room  itself  seemed  to  have  rliaii-'f*! 
in  shape  and  arrangement  :  in  fact,  so  compl(*te  a  nu^tanior])hosis  mri 
our  view  that  tor  a  moment  we  stood  irresolute.  unc-iTtain  if  wt-  iiii.:lii 
not  )>erchance  have  stepped  into  the  wrong  house.  The  eoiirt«":^ 
manager  came  forward  to  our  assistance,  but  could  do  uothinir  t'»  I'*'!' 
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till'  jHi'sent  and  the  past,  and  we  felt  quite  100  years  old,  so 
ul  all' that  we  knew  been  swept  away.  The  only  rehc  we 
.stili  rriiiaining  was  the  old  picture  of  Bishop,  full  length  (of 
the  hut),  and  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  whieh,  perhaps,  some 
iuht>r  lis  hanging  ^rainst  the  partition  wall  in  the  back  room, 
i-apital  likeness,  and  we  were  pleased  to  rect^ise  it.  After 
iliile  s[K;nt  in  viewing  the  changes  time  had  brought,  we 
ith  some  curiosity  to  si'e  how  the  modem  representatives  of 
ey  Kic)iard3  gim  wmparcd  ivith  thvir  pre(U>cessors  to  whi<^h 
tu  aciiistomed. 

did  guns  of  this  make  had  always  much  to  recommend  them. 
fs.sentially   Birmingham    built,  they    wen'   totally   distinct 

.Mr.  ).ksi.ik  It.  TAV1.U1!. 

class  iif  Itinninghuui  giuis.  Why  this  shouUl  have  been  the 
lie  nnidile  to  i'.<cpliiin.  Colonel  Peter  Hawker  hiiu.self,  when 
is  striituri's  on  Birininghiim  guns  as  being  in  geneml  co:irse 
■signed,  entered  the  saving  clause  thjit  he  made  ex<'eption  in 
'if  the  work  turned  out  by  We.stUy  Richards.  A  Westley 
gun  i>r  forty  years  ago  was  uivariably  ji  thorough  .sportsman's 
hull  all  the  ap)>i'aiiuice  of  Ixsing  what  it  wiis.  There  was 
o  disiinguish  it  from  the  bi'st  London  gini  as  ina<ie  by  one 
Tils  at  that  day.  It  was  neat  and  elegant  in  onthne.  and 
iuul  handled  to  fxTfei-tiou.  The  (mrts  fitt(^l  (do.sely  and 
y,  and  the  general  Umi  lu^i-mhle  exhibite<l  trorrect  taste. 
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'*  In  two  respects  the  old  Westley  Richards  gun  stood  out 
ilistiiictly :  first,  the  excellence  of  the  locks :  instead  of  the  ham1ue^ 
rcHjuiring  some  force  to  cock,  and  acting  with  a  short,  strong  fall  these 
were  beautifully  soft,  oily,  and  pleasant,  depending  on  a  long  gentle 
stroke  for  effective  action  rather  than  on  a  short  hard  one,  beginniniL' 
easy  at  the  start,  and  gnxdually  getting  stronger  and  stronger  all  the 
wav  to  the  end.  Second,  we  never  knew  an  old  Westlev  Richaids 
gun  that  was  not  a  good  shooter  and  that  did  not  discharge  its  shot 
in  a  smooth  and  sportsmanlike  manner,  free  from  unseientilic 
violen<e.  So  impressed  have  Ave  alwavs  been  bv  the  existence  of  thk 
latter  quality  in  these  gims  that  we  should  always  feel  confidence  in 
the  field  if  a  strange  gim  of  that  make  w^ere  put  into  our  hands, 
though  we  should  by  no  means  experience  that  feeling  in  the  cjus*'  ot 
the  majority  of  gims. 

"  Westley  Richards  is  an  *  order '  firm  in  a  verj'  large  chyitv  siirn* 
the  invention  of  the  telephone.  All  the  work  is  done  at  Birniinghaiii. 
and  the  London  showrooms  are  fnerely  for  the  conveniiaur  ot 
intending  purchasers.  The  guns  are  present  in  large  qiiantiti<s 
Through  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  manager,  several  of  thest^  gii">*  ^'^'^' 
handed  down  and  himdled  for  our  inspection,  and  here  again  wo  may 
note  another  peculiarity  that  marks  out  the  firm  of  Westley  RiclianU 
from  all  others — i.e.,  that  all  their  gims  are  hammerless.  Not  a  siiiirle 
<j:un  is  over  on  anv  accomit  manufactured  bv  them  on  the  hainiiu  r 
])rin(iple  unless  it  is  specially  ordered.  The  reasoHi  for  this  is  thai 
they  make  for  the  present  only  (by  whatever  fancy  that  niav  K- 
<^()V('rne(l),  and  thus  confinin<^  themselves  to  the  ruling  famv  ot"  rlir 
(lay,  they  accumulate  no  stock,  and  are  ready  to  takr  advantUL'*'  "i 
any  temporary  tide  of  fashion  which  rolls  in.  In  short,  tlu'ir  tiin«-  > 
rli(^  present,  not  thc^  future.  For  these  reasons,  not  a  singlr  \i\\\\  will 
be  found  on  their  premises  except  the  hanunerless,  but  of  th«'<t*  t1i»v 
have  a  very  large  stock,  and  their  long  experience  has  enabk^l  thru: 
to  furnish  them  so  as  to  suit  the  individual  {X'culiarities  of  siK»rlsni»ii 
and  here  comes  in  the  speciality  of  Westley  Richards,  that  wheri'as  t"! 
a  «nui  bv  any  other  first-rate  maker  it  would  be  ne(*essarv  lo  w.ii' 
several  months  for  the  completion  of  the  order,  here  a  sportsman  iHa\ 
1)('  suited  innnediatelv,  and  in  most  cases  as  well  as  if  lie  had  waitnl 
four  or  Y[\Q.  months,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  might  not  like*  the  ^niii 
when  he  sees  it.  We  found  the  pr(\sent  Westley  Kiehanls  irun  i«» 
retain  many  features  in  common  with  its  predecessors,  although,  Wwyz 
made  on  the  Anson  and  Deek'y  principle,  it  is  not  quite  so  ek^giuii  in 
its  outline*.  Thev  uschI  to  1h'  ])e('uliarlv  'snake-like,'  nikish,  im\ 
rlegant.  The  gun  now  is  more  '  cobby.'  This  stumpiness  ot  apfK-jir- 
ance  is  due  to  a  width  and  thickness  in  the  neighbourhoixl  of  tlu* 
lork.      If   this   part    could  ho    lightened  somewhat,  and    lesseiieii  in 
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■circiiinftitx'iiee,  without  curtailing  nocessan'  lock  space,  it  would  add 
imicli  to  the  elegance  of  the  gun.  Xeverthcless,  they  are  still  liand 
some  giins,  and  fully  up  to  the  old  Westley  Richards  in  perfection  of 
uccuratu  fitting  of  the  parts,  in  wisdom  of  ]jlan,  and  in  the  nent.  (juiet, 
good  taste  for  which  they  «cre  ever  distinguished,  which  quality  is  not 
the  property  of  ail  ginis,  for  in  niimy  iiuich  gingerbread  tlashiness 
frt'tniently  co-exists  with  want  of  sxTnnietrv  unci  with  crevices  and 
■<lffcctivc  finish.  The  Westley  Richards  guns  never  had  much 
engraving :  neither  have  they  now,  thus  agreeing  with  those  of  the 
Ix'st  an<l  oldi'st  Loudon  makers.  As  ivy  is  tlic  bad  mason's  best- 
friciid.  so  on  second-rate  gims  does  gaudy  engraving  coneoil  inetliocro 
"work.      Wcstlcy  Ricluii-ds  used  to  make  the  brcechloading  giiiv;  viitli 
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ji  peculiar  wood  luni])  or  l>unip  on  the  Joint  of  the  fore-end  This 
used  to  I>e  made  In  connection  with  a  wood  Uir,  and  ulthongh  it  had 
its  value,  and  helped  the  hand,  yet  we  always  thought  it  the  only  blot 
on  an  otherwise  liandsonie  gim.  and  it  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  now 
dis]»ense(l  with.  The  woimI  iiar  has  also  disjipj»earo<l  in  tiivour  of  iron. 
Since,  for  ivtLsons  which  we  have  already  given  when  exptuining  why 
these  guns  are  all  hamnierles.s.  the  firm  work  for  the  prevailing  fashion 
only,  they  therefoiv  cwhcw  all  out-of-the-way  work,  neither  do  they 
go  out  of  their  way  to  indulge  any  of  the  various  etrcentric  fads  which 
appear  to  Ix!  ratitjMinl  at  the  present  day.  Hence  none  of  those 
excessively  light  guns  which  some  folks  iit!cct  are  to  !:e  found  on  their 

■1  K 
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premises,  nor  pop-gun  28-bores,  nor  barrels  of  24  in.,  etc.  Their  gim& 
are  of  the  ordinary  lengths,  weights,  etc.,  which  experience  has 
commended  to  the  ordinary  sportsman.  For  the  same  reason  they 
make  far  fewer  choke-bore  guns  now  than  at  one  time  they  dii 
There  Avas  a  time,  they  say,  when  all  their  guns  had  to  be  choked. 

"  Although  it  is  now  common  enough  to  see  barrels  fastened  by  & 
top  connection,  and  projections  of  the  rib  are  legion  in  their  variety 
and  ugliness,  it  is  to  Mr.  Westley  Richards  that  we  owe  the  fiist 
invention  of  a  top  connection  fastening.  All  breecbloading  guns 
were  formerly  made  on  the  Lefaucheux  under-lever  principle.  The 
generality  of  the  best  London  makers  omit  a  top  connection,  but  no 
Birmingham  maker  does  so.  The  guns  of  Westley  Richards  are 
furnished  with  Anson  and  Deeley's  lock  and  cocking  arrangement, and 
with  their  patent  ejector,  one  feature  of  which  is  that  the  ejectinjr 
mechanism  of  each  barrel  is  complete  in  itself  and  independent  It 
does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  breech  action  or  the  shape  of  the  gun. 
If  it  should  be  at  any  time  accidentally  put  out  of  order,  the  cartridges 
can  be  removed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  hand," 

The  late  Mr.  Westley  Richards,  of  Ashwell  Hall. 
Oakham,  who  retired  from  business  over  twenty  years  ago. 
and  stoutly  maintained  until  his  dpath  that  he  could  make 
farminy;  pay  even  in  those  bad  times,  joined  the  business 
of  his  father  in  1855.  He  was  always  a  hunting  man 
and  on  occasion  kept  as  many  as  thirty  horses  in  his  staMes. 
He  was  High  Sheriff  of  his  county,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Carlton. 

Mr.  Kichards  remained  a  large  shareholder  of  the  iruii 
business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  just  three  years  after  his 
father,  Mr.  William  Westley  Richards,  had  set  up  in 
business  in  High  Street,  Birmingham,  and  four  years  after 
the  estal)lishment  of  the  Birmingham  Proof  House.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  led  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
business,  and  though  it  gained  a  good  deal  of  celebrity  nn<ler 
the  direction  of  its  founder,  it  was  left  to  the  ycmii^'er 
Westley  Richards  to  raise  it  to  the  high  place  it  occupies  in 
the  world  to-dav.  Mr.  Richards'  wife  died  some  vears  aL'*». 
and  his  onlv  child,  now  the  wife  of  Sir  Henrv  Broinlev. 
siu'vives  him. 

When  we  were  at  Birniinglmm  lately,  it  struck  us  that 
it  must  have  been  not  only  a  genius,  but  a  succession  ol 
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masterly  miiuk,  that  taught  the  shooting  men  of  the  West 
of  England  the  way  up  the  narrow  entrance.  They  would 
never  have  found  out  the  narrow  passage  had  not  invention 
been  to  be  found  at  the  other  end  of  it.  The  fimi  have  had 
a  long  series  of  clever  inventions  since  1821,  when  the  first 
patent  was  taken  out.  It  has  had  something  to  do  with  most 
of  the  Government  weapons,  and  some  of  the  ammunition 
also.  Thus,  the  solid  drawn  brass  case,  upon  which  so  much 
now  depends,  was  the  invention  of  this  firm.  Mr.  Westley 
Richards  also  assisted  Whitworth  in  working  out  his  rifle. 

Mr.  dale,  who  is  the  successor  of  Uncle  Bishop,  tells  me 
that  this  rifle  was  really  the  invention  of  Brunei,  who,  not 
being  a  gunmaker,  consulted  Westley  Richards,  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  that  Whitworth  got  to  hear  about  it, 
and  the  result  was  this  six-sided,  instead  of  grooved,  rifle, 
with  its  one  turn  in  twenty  inches.  Government,  moreover, 
acknowledged  with  a  £1,000  cheque  the  assistance  Mr. 
Westley  Richards  rendered  to  Captain  Mini^  in  working  out 
the  pattern  of  the  first  Enfield  rifle.  Then,  in  1858,  Westley 
Richards  introduced  the  first  breechloading  carbine  ever 
used  bv  the  Government. 

V 

Then  again,  when  the  Martini- Henry  rifle  was  adopted 
there  were  Imt  two  before  the  Government.  The  other  one 
was  Westley  Richards'  falling  block,  and  the  Martini  was  an 
infringement  of  that  patent.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
firm  shared  the  Martini  royalties.  Even  the  latest  I.ee-Enfield 
rifle  has  not  been  evolved  without  the  great  Birmingham 
firm  having  a  share  in  the  plunder,  for  it  received  £3,000 
frcmi  the  State  for  perfecting  the  connection  of  the  boltlu^ad 
and  the  bolt,  which  in  the  Lee-Metford  rifle  had  been  so 
badly  contrived  as  to  render  a  large  proportion  of  the  rifles 
unservicciible  in  a  very  short  time  In  fact,  it  is  ditticult  to 
invent  anything  in  giuniery  nowadays  without  knocking  up 
against  some  previous  patent  of  Westley  Richards'. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  sportsman,  the  firm  were 
pioneers  witli  hannnerless  guns ;  the  ^Anson  and  Deeley  was 
the  first  workable  gun  that  was  cocked  l)y  the  fall  of  the 
barrels,  and  not,  as  in  Mr.  Mm'cott's  patent,  by  pressing  the 
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opening  lever.  This  principle  had  many  followei*s  at  once, 
and  now  there  is  no  hammerless  gim  made  that  does  ncrt 
ooek  itself,  either  by  the  opening  or  l^y  the  closing  of  the 
barrels.  Then  came  the  ejectors,  and  again  Westley  Kichatds 
was,  if  not  first  in  ejecting  the  empty  case,  so  far  first  as  to 
<lo  this  selection,  between  the  spent  and  the  unspent  cartridge, 
by  the  means  that  are  now  generally  approved ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  fall  of  the  hammer  was  made  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  put  the  ejecting  mechanism  in  work.  This  connection 
between  the  gun-lock  and  the  ejector-lock  is  done  by  meaas 
of  a  sliding  mainspring,  and  this  system  is  variously  worke<l 
out  by  other  gunmakers,  some  of  whom  use  a  sliding  njd 
insteatl  of  setting  the  mainspring  to  slide  forward.  The 
object  in  all  is  the  same,  and  is  to  prevent  the  ejector  acting 
upon  the  right  or  left  barrel  before  its  own  corresponHing 
hammer  has  fallen.  The  Anson  and  Deelev  has  been  rfill 
further  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  blocking  safety  of  a 
totally  new  design.  Nearly  all  gunmakers  have  ii(»w 
abandoned  the  tumbler  blocking  arrangement,  as  it  is  founJ 
in  practice  that  anything  that  will  jar-off  the  trij^r  siar 
will  jar-off  the  blocked  tumbler  also.     The  new  device  for 

siifetv  is  unconnected  with  the  ordinarv  automatic  safetv- 

••  •-  • 

bolt,  and  is  intended  to  give  security  against  a  jar-off  of  the 
second  l)arrel  when  the  first  barrel  is  fired.     Thisisl>viu» 

• 

means  a  common  fault,  unless  very  light  pidls  are  reciuiml. 
Then  it  becomes  a  gi*eat  consideration,  and  the  meaii> 
Messrs.  Westl(\v  Jtichards  have  a<lopted  is  to  make  the  piJl 
of  one  trigger  block  the  sear  of  the  other  until  the  trig},^r 
is  released  and  the  shock  is  therefore  over.     This  is  ven 

« 

chner,  and  now  that  light  pulls  are  in  such  gi'c^it  demand  it 
ought  to  be  very  useful.  Mi*,  dale  assures  us  that  he  i?^ 
])erfeetly  safe  in  sending  out  guns  of  1  lb.  for  the  fiivt.  ami 
2  ll)s.  for  tli(*  secoinl,  barrel  l)y  the  application  of  thi> 
arrangement. 

Like  othei*  makers  this  firm  is  buihling  double  'SOoanjI 

2.")G  sporting  rifies.     They  ar^.*  moreover  making  a  l)eautifiil 

sliding  block  single   ^JO:].      Both  the  singles  and  the  doul)K'^ 

w(nu'li  SA  lbs.   exactlv,  so  that   the  onlv  advantayfe  of  tlif 

single  rifies  is  tlieir  cheapness.     Mr.  (Jale  points  with  pri'l*' 
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to  a  phott^raph  of  tiie  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  first  tiger, 
taken  on  his  memorable  visit  to  India.  There  the  Prince  is 
holding  a  single  Westley-Kichai-ds  rifle  of  the  eariy  falling 
block  pattern. 

We  think   tliat   periiaps  the  most  useful  improvement 


that  has  lieen  introducet!  at  this  establishment  for  many 
years  is  the  detachable  sliding  block  single  rifle,  with  addi- 
tional smooth-bore  Ijan'el.  Here  is  an  ordinai-y  military 
rifle  tliat  will  pack  into  a  gun  case.     The  weapon  costs  £20, 
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and  extra  barrels  for  it,  either  rifled  or  smooth  bore,  cos* 
£7  10s.  each,  so  that  for  an  expenditure  of  £35  you  can  take 
out  in  one  small  case  what  is  really  equal  to  two  rifles  an<U 
smooth-bore.  This  w^eapon  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Leslie 
B.  Taylor,  who  has  applied  the  same  principle  of  detaching 
bari'els  to  the  Lee-Enfield ;  and  endowed  it,  besides,  with 
an  automatic  top  safety  bolt  for.  sporting  purposes.  This 
rifle,  or  any  other  sliding  bolt  rifle,  can  have  the  Westley 
Richards  rocking  peep  sight  affixed  to  it ;  by  this  invention 
the  difficulty  of  the  conjunction  of  the  sliding  bolt  and 
the  peep  sight  has  been  overcome. 

There  are  tw^o  shooting  grounds  belonging  to  the 
Birmingham  and  London  establishments.  The  latter  is 
-close  to  the  Welsh  Harp  Station,  and  is  fitted  ^ith 
everything  that  the  Middlesex  (xun  CUul)  desires.  Mr,  (iale 
takes  a  great  interest  in  this  club,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  is 
na  firm  believer  in  practice  at  clay  birds.  We  put  it  to  him 
whether  much  of  this  sort  of  shooting  at  l)irds  which 
:)bviously  slow  down  very  rapidly  would  not  tend  to  make 
men  shoot  behind  driven  game.  Obviously  the  clay  look 
at  first  to  be  coming  much  faster  than  it  is  by  the  time  the 
trigger  is  pulled.  To  be  successful,  therefore,  you  must  not 
shoot  as  much  in  front  as  the  first  sight  of  yom'*'ganie" 
indicates.  This  is  just  contrary  to  what  happens  with  the 
living  game.  Mr.  Gale  believes  in  our  theorj',  but  not  iu 
the  fault  in  practice.  He  has  never  known  a  game  shot,  he 
says,  who  did  not  improve  by  shooting  successfully  at  the 
clays,  and  as  our  (juestion  was  prompted  by  theory  alone, 
and  has  ])revented  us  from  becoming  a  habitual  breaker  of 
saucers,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Of  the  ''  reach-me-down  "  hammerless  ejectors,  this  finii 
has  no  less  than  10,000  out  and  in  use,  an<l  as  reach-me- 
down  has  a  bad  ring  about  it  in  tailors'  establishments, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  names  of  well- 
known  shooters  who  have  been  purchasers  of  them.  The 
l^rince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge,  Edinbupyrh. 
•and  C'onnaught  have  each  a  pair;  besides,  here  are  others 
who  to  our  knowledge  trust  to  Westley  Kichards:— 
ILK.H.  Prince  Christian,  Manjuis  of  Ormonde,  Man|uisof 
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•Queensberry,  Earl  of  Eginont  (keeps  three  ejectors  going  all 
the  year),  Viscount  Curzon  aud  Lord  Hood,  Lord  Suftield, 
Lord  Damley,  Lloyd  Price,  Earl  of  Essex,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Maharaja  C.'ooch  Behar,  His  Excellency  Count  Deym,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  General  Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  Lord 
Euston,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Gerard,  Hon.  Charles 
Hardinge,  F.  S.  Jackson  (the  cricketer),  Sir  D.  Lysons,  Lord 
Lathom,LordCowi)er,  Lord  Macnaghton,  Lord  Greyde  Wilton 
Sir  Peniston  Milbanke,  Sir  Andrew  Nol)le  and  all  his  family 
Sir  Raymond  Burrell,  Admiral  Stephenson,  Lord  Stalbridge. 

Mr.  Deeley  has  been  the  principal  business  man  in  the 
firm  for  twenty-five  years.  He  has  lately  retired  from 
the  |>()sition  of  Managing  Director  in  favour  of  Mr.  Leslie 
B.  Taylor,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  connected  with 
the  business,  and  who  had,  prior  to  this,  been  responsible 
for  the  practiced  management  for  five  years.  The  sole 
management  of  the  great  business  now  rests  entirely  on 
him.  Mr.  Deeley  is  chairman  of  the  Company,  and  he 
tells  us  the  last  was  the  best  year  the  firm  has  ever 
experienced,  and  not  even  in  the  days  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bond  Street  did  the  liOndon  house  do  nearly  such  a 
l)usiness  as  fell  to  it  last  year.  How  it  would  have 
surprised  Uncle  Bishop  to  go  into  the  telephone  room 
und  discuss  the  design  of  a  gun  with  the  foreman  of  the 
works  at  Birmingham,  as  Mr.  Gale  does  to-day. 

By  the  way,  when  we  called  upon  Mr.  Gale  to  give  us 
the  history  of  his  firm,  he  started  to  read  to  us  from  a  paper 
that  we  thought  we  had  seen  before.  It  was  an  article  that 
had  appeared  in  Land  and  Water  in  1889  that  Mr.  Gale  was 
i|uite  unconsciously  reading,  certainly  to  cmr  amusement,  if 
not  to  our  edification. 

Rifles,  and  especially  single  rifles,  for  Africa,  including 
the  Transvaal,  have  always  formed  no  small  part  of  the 
business  of  Westlev  Richards.  At  Wimbledon  their  rifles 
have  done  well  also,  but  were  lately  not  .so  generally  used  as 
were  the  (Tibl)s-Metfords.  The  choice  of  a  rifle  is  now  a 
much  le.ss  simple  matter  than  it  was  (mly  a  very  short  five 
years  ago.  Since  then  the  ^o^i  has  been  made  famous  by  the 
<lestructive  work  it  has  done  on  big  game.     Mr.  St.  (Jeorge 
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Littledale  and  Mr.  Selous  and  many  another  good  sportsiniD 
have  sjwken  in  the  highest  tenns  of  praise  of  these  small 
bores.  We  do  not  think  that  it  foUowv,  as  a  matter  d 
course,  that  less  experienced  shots  will  \)e  e<iually  satisfied 
with  these  gauges.  If  the  choice  of  a  rifle  ba«  been  com- 
plicated l>y  this  small-liore,  high-velocity  invention,  the 
selection  of  a  projectile  lias  been  made  even  more  dilficalL 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  liecome  possible  to  make  one 
small  rifle  kill  every  kind  of  gjime  ;  but,  it  is  also  much  more 
easy  to  make  it  imsuitable  for  any,  by  a  slight  mistake  in 
selection  cif  projectile.     It  may  be  taken  that  the  smaller  the 


animal  tircil  at  the  more  weakening;  of  the  outer  coveriiijr  I'l 
ihc  liullet  Iif'ccinit's  iieecssary,  or  the  more  soft  lead  noy- 
should  |)roject  from  the  enveto|ie  of  hard  metal.  Thus,  l-r 
red  deer  it  is  hardly  |)o.ssililo  to  split  the  cases  too  muih.  "f 
to  expose  too  nnicli  soft  metal,  and  yet  to  leave  bidlets  stnuij: 
enough  to  witlistaiid  the  rough  usage  they  get  in  jwssiige  ii[' 
the  iuu-rel.  I'mt  when  we  come  to  consider  the  amount  uf 
weakening  or  sti-f'ugth  on  the  one  hand  neee.ssjxry  for  lioii' 
anil  tigers  usually  re(|uiiiiig  a  weakened  Imllel  coat— ^iii'l 
bnftalo  an<l  ek'|iiiauts  on  the  otlier  -usually  reiiuinng  ili-' 
hardest  possible  coating  -  entirely  dift'erent  cnnsidenitiini- 
have  tn  lie  met  at  each  turn  of  the  animals.      That  is  fi  s:iv. 
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the  head  shot  and  the  heart  shot  of  any  of  these  requiro 
different  bullets,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  to  a  great  extent^ 
different  distances.  The  speed  and  the  resistance  that  will 
J  )reak  up  a  steel-coated  bullet  must  both  be  enormous.  The 
))ullet  so  hard  that  it  would  become  misshapen  (mly  upon 
impact  with  the  skull  of  an  elephant,  at  short  range,  would 
prol)ably  pass  through  the  animal's  Ijody  at  100  or  even  300 
yards  without  expanding  in  the  smallest  degree. 

But,  again,  penetration  may  entirely  depend  on  the  dis- 
tance of  the  animal  from  the  rifle.  Bearing  on  this,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  Small  Arms  Penetration  Committee 
found  that  in  finng  the  Lee-Metford,  303  Government  pattern, 
at  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks  the  penetration  at  three  yards 
distance  was  only  five  inches,  whereas  it  was  fifteen  inches 
at  400  yards,  and  decreased  from  this  point  as  the  range 
was  extended,  a  fact  which  proves  1,400  ft.  sec.  to  be  the 
most  penetrative  against  this  substance  with  nickel-coated 
bullets,  and  that  with  higher  velocities  the  nickel  breaks  up. 
At  100  yai*ils  it  required  forty  inches  of  deal  to  stop  the  303 
bullet  or  twenty-one  inches  of  oak,  and  the  projectile  from 
the  '256  at  the  same  distance  will  go  through  forty-five 
inches  of  the  former  timber  or  twenty-eight  inches  of  the  latter. 

The  following  table  is  based  on  calculations,  and  is  mostly 
calculated  from  the  velocities  given  as  correct  in  the  Hon. 
T.  F.  Fremantle's  **  Notes  on  the  Rifle  "  : — 

Table  Showin(;  Energy  or  Smashinc;  or  Penetrative  Power,  and 
Auso  THE  Amount  of  Fall  of  VARiors  Billets  in  a  FLitrnT  of 
100,  200,  AND  300  Yards. 


I  Cali- 
bre of 
Rifle. 


I     In. 

E.vpress     |-400 

•450 
•500 

m,  tm  pm 

•450 

303 

•250 


>» 


>« 


Martini-Henry 

Lee-Metford 

Mannlicher  

Westle  V  Kichanls 
Long  Range... 


Weight 

of 
BtUlet 

in 
Orains. 


205 
330 
444 
592 
480 
215 
156 


Muzzle    Muzzle 

Velocity  Energy 

ft.  in     in  foot 

sees,     pounds. 


Fall  of 
Bullet 

at 
lOOydf 


Energy 

At. 


_.--  Fall  of 

10.)  yds.  B""«^ 
in  foot       *; , 
pounds,  ^^y*" 


E"^\^>'    Fallot   Energy 

300  yds.;  '^""*'^  300  yds. 
in  foot  3^^)  ^  in  foot 
IK)und8.         ■'        |>ound8. 


500  570 


1,£03 

,1,652 

1,800 ;  -- 

1,800 

3,212 

1,700 

— 

1,300 

1,808 

2,000 

1,954 

2,350 

1,924 

1,542 

3,005 

In. 

, 

Ft.  in. 

Ft.     in.i 

61    1,030 

2     7     659:  7     5 

6-5         - 

2     7,72 

64    2,320  2     61, 675 

6    lOi 

71 5! 

2  10 

11-9  1,417 

4     411,181 

10  10 

46*  1,6-25  1     81,349,  4     2i 

3-5*1 1,595 

1     3 

1,324 

3     2 

— 

2,293 

1,780 

— 

457 


1,018 
1,135 
1,097 

—  1,428 


*  It  i.s  QueHtinnable  wlietlier  mathematical  calcalation  i^  of  any  use  with  these 
rifleH,  at  theHe  diHtances.  Some  rifles,  certainly,  in  c<mse«[uence  of  the  flip,  throw 
hi^rher  at  200  yanis  than  the  line  of  the  axis  of  their  bore. 
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This  long-range  Westley  Richards  sporting  rifle,  whick 
we  have  included  in  the  table,  is  new  to  us  ;  it  has  verv  much 
the  character  of  the  old  match  rifle,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  projectiles  retain  much  greater  energy  at  300  yards  than 
do  those  from  the  express  of  similar  calibre  with  their  444 
grains  bullets.  Although  the  drop  of  the  bullet  is  obviously 
much  more  than  that  of  the  express,  the  energy  is  higher  at 
every  point  after  100  yards,  and,  of  com'se,  beyond  300  yards, 
if  such  distances  in  sport  are  wanted,  the  retained  energy  of 
the  heavy  bullet  is  proportionately  increased.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  other  maker  takes  so  much  trouble  to  turn 
out  a  rifle,  and  suitable  ammunition  for  it,  that  will  do  so 
many  things.  We  have  already  conmiented  upon  the  perfect 
design  of  the  interchangeable  weapon  turned  out  by  Westley 
Richards.  As  the  firm  do  not  care  to  risk  their  reputation 
with  the  303  or  the  -256  before  a  charging  buffalo,  they 
provide  an  interchangeable  577  barrel  as  well  as  a  'M 
"  long-range,"  and  to  these  they  add  a  303  or  a  ••256  and  a 
smooth  bore.  Then  by  a  change  of  ammunitioD  they  do 
their  utmost  to  make  one  barrel  do  the  work  of  another,  in 
an  emergency,  by  making  both  their  hard  and  soft  bullet^  of 
the  same  weight,  and  having  the  same  trajectory. 

In  reply  to  questions  that  we  have  put,  the  following 
information  has  reached  us  :  -In  the  Westlev  Richards  make 
the  "iSO  is  rifled  to  right  and  the  303  bore  is  rifled  to  left : 
their  303  bore  rifle  is  made  on  the  Enfield  five-groove  system. 
and  the  depth  of  the  grooves  is  004.  It  has  about  one  turn 
in  ten  inches  to  the  left,  and  with  the  cartridge  and  load  they 
recommend  for  sporting  purposes  gives  a  nuizzle  velocity  of 
about  2,000  feet  per  second — [37  grains  Rifleite  or  Cordite, 
213  grains  bullet].  The  sporting  bullet  they  supply  is  of  the 
vsame  weight-  -a  great  point  in  our  opinion,  and  although  one 
is  hollow  in  front  and  the  other  is  not,  there  is  no  trajecton 
(litterence  in  practice,  whatever  the  experts  may  say.  Their 
•2.")()  bore  rifle  has  four  grooves,  and  the  depth  of  rifling  is 
about  OOG  with  a  right  twist,  and  gives  a  muzzle  velocity  ()f 
about  2,400  feet  per  second.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the 
pressures  given  l)y  the  smokeless  powders  and  the  recjuire^l 
strength  of  steel  to  resist  these  pressures  are  essential  to  the 
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successful  production  of  double  '27)6  and  303  bore  rifles^  and 
are  distinctly  the  attributes  of  that  knowledge,  or  stored-up 
experience,  which  exclusively  belongs  to  high-class  makers. 
By  using  the  very  best  material,  the  qualities  of  which  are 
ancertained  by  actual  experiment,  and  then  by  placing  the 
strength  of  the  metal  in  the  required  place,  a  first-class 
reliable  double  '303  or  256  bore  rifle  can  be  produced  of  the 
weight  we  have  already  stated. 

From  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  rifles  holding  high  repu- 
tation for  accurate  shooting  have  been  supplied  by  Westley 
Richards  to  South  Africa,  seventeen  thousand  having  lately 
been  supplied  to  President  Kruger.  The  system  of  rifling 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  wear,  and  ever  since  Westley 
Richards  introduced  the  rifling  known  as  the  Whitworth, 
which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Brunei,  the  great  engineer, 
the  firm  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  question.  Fourteen 
years  l>efore  the  British  Government  used  the  Metford  rifling, 
Westlev  Richards  and  Co.  were  converts  to  the  system,  and 
constructed  all  their  single  and  double  weapons  «nd  match 
rifles  on  it,  and  still  employ  it  for  all  bores  of  express  rifles. 
Their  Metford  match  rifles  gained  celebrity  in  the  old 
Wimbledon  days,  especially  at  the  meeting  of  July,  18H3. 
This  is  how  the  firm  describe  their  procedure  :— **  The 
adjustment  of  the  shooting  of  double  rifles — [sometimes  sent 
out  to  shoot  two  distinct  diagrams  a  foot  apart,  even  by 
erack  makers,  as  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle  tells  us] — de- 
pends upon  the  construction  of  the  barrels  and  the  efticiency 
of  the  methods  employed  to  secure  a  permanent  and  correct 
laying  together,  so  as  to  throw  all  shots  together  like  a  single 
J>arrel,  after  which  the  rifle  is  shot,  and  the  sights  giaduated 
at  each  range,  both  for  elevation  and  horizontal  accm'acy." 
No  dcmble  rifle  demands  more  careful  attention  to  the  fore- 
going [X)ints  than  the  double  small  bores  of  303  and  ^oH  cal., 
which  have  to  be  laid  very  wide  apart  at  the  muzzle.  It  is 
only  natural,  with  their  high  reputation  for  rifles,  that  they 
.should  have  made  a  special  study  of  these  small  bores,  and 
>^hould  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  double  '303  l^ore  rifle, 
for  Rifleite  smokeless  powder,  safe  and  of  undeniable 
accuracv.     The  barrels  are  constructed  with  Whitworth  fluid 
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compressed  steel  or  Ki-upp's.  The  high  and  reliable  qualities 
of  these,  for  tenacity,  ductility,  and  durability,  render  them, 
in  their  opinion — and  it  is  one  we  endorse — superior  to  all 
other  kinds,  and  the  l)est  possible  materials  for  these  rifle 
barrels,  when  they  are  put  together  without  undue  heating. 

We  have  already  quoted  some  opinions  of  Westley 
Kichards'  shot  gun,  written  in  Land  and  Water  in  1889,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  very  much  to  what  we  then  said 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  finish  of  the  best  guns.  The 
way  in  which  the  dovetail  itself  lies  into  the  false  breech  is  a 
lesson  in  finish.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  action  would 
not  put  their  fingers  upon  the  joint  without  first  opening  the 
barrels,  and  as  this  high  finish  is  extended  round  the  whole 
surface  of  the  dovetail  as  well  as  its  shank,  and  as  its  shape 
precludes  the  use  of  the  hanuner  to  bring  the  tw^o  surfaces 
together,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  consummate 
skill,  in  filing  and  finishing,  applied  in  the  most  difficult  form. 
The  firm  hold  to  the  opinion  that  their  design  in  handle,  false 
breech,  and  breech  is  not  approached  elsewhere.  We  cannot 
go  as  far  as  that,  but  the  rounded  surface  of  the  woodwork, 
which  the  Anson  and  Deelev  action  enable  them  to  ijet. 
nnd()nl)tedly  has  permitted  them  to  cut  away  a  great  deal  of 
tlu»  width  that  was  once  an  ()l)jecti()n.  Wo  do  not  wish  to 
be  un(l(M'st()()(l  to  mean  that  there  is  an  objection  to  a  wi<le 
false  breech,  (^uite  the  contrary.  We  think  that  a  massive 
false  breech  gives  the  appearance  of  a  sound  gun,  whether 
it  be  absolutelv  necessarv  or  not.  The  less  heavy  the 
parts  l)ehin<l  it  the  more  metal  should  be  put  into  the  false 
breech.  That  is  our  view  of  the  synnnetry  of  a  gun,  ()tlierwise 
the  necessarv  width  of  the  breech  itself  seems  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  lightness  ))ehind  it. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  A.  H.  (Jale  that  even 
gun  is  tested  at  the  plates  with  a  target  up,  and  that  the 
select e< I  circle  is  never  replied  upon.  Indeed,  it  would  l»e 
(^xtraonlinarv  if  a  firm  that  had  had  so  much  rifle  siditinL' 
lo  do  should  allow  their  shot  guns  to  choose  their  own 
tari^cts.  In  our  view  the  correct  testing  of  a  rifle  is  ehiM> 
j)lay  to  that  of  testing  a  shot  gun  properly.  A  shot  gun  i> 
so  far  from  lending  itself  to  scientific  accuracy   of  testing 
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that,  at  the  l)est  of  times,  a  fair  average  lias  to  l)e  struck. 
Sniooth-l)ores  shooting  ball  have  a  habit  of  ])iitting  them 
anywhere  and  everywhere  except  in  the  right  spot,  yet 
many  gimmakers  a.ssume  that  this  erratic  characteristic 
disiippears  the  moment  an  ounce  of  small  shot  is  put  into 
the  same  weapon.  We  have  not  found  it  to  do  so,  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  shot  gun  recjuires  cpiite  as  much  regulaticm 
for  centreing  as  any  brown  bess  that  was  ever  turned  out. 
This  observati(m  applies  with  the  more  force  as  the  patterns 
become  closer.  It  is  clear  that  when  a  pattern  covers  a 
ftmr-feet  circle  it  matters  less  whether  the  centre  is  six 
inches  out  than  if  the  killing  pattern  only  covers  twenty- 
five  or  twentv-six  inches  at  fortv  vards.  as  is  not  now  verv 
unconnnon. 

All  the  d(ml)le  guns  and  rifles  made  by  the  firm  have 
the  powerful  Westley  Richards  top  fastening.  It  was 
jKitented  l>y  Mr.  Westley  liichards  in  187)8,  improved  in 
18(}2,  and  the  patent  was  for  a  top  projection  '*  with  hook, 
eye,  or  suitable  fastening."  This,  they  assert,  included  the 
cross-bolt  system,  but  that,  being  convinced  that  their  form 
of  top  fastening  was  l)etter,  they  have  always  used  it  for  the 
following  reasons : — The  top  projection  is  a  grip  in  itself, 
and  <loe»s  not  depend  upon  the  bolt  for  its  support.  Indeed, 
very  little  bolting  power  is  needed.  In  order  to  establish 
this  they  ([uote  the  opinitm  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Walsh. 
H(*  Siiid  : 

"  The  Westley  Richards  action  is  opened  hy  a  top  lever,  which  is 
so  convenient  that  by  public  accord  it  has  bi^en  adopted  by  most  of 
the  fashionable  gunniakers  of  the  day — that  is  to  siiy,  wherever  it  was 
]x)ssible  to  do  so.  Even  the  Purdey  snap  was  brought  out  with  a 
lever  under  the  guard,  and,  indeed,  so  was  the  (Jreener  cross-bolt.  To 
Westley  Richards,  therefore,  we  owe  an  invention :  first,  of  the  top 
r<)nne<*tion,  known  as  his  in  its  entirety  ;  secondly,  of  the  top  lever : 
and  thinlly,  of  the  dolls-head  used  in  combination  with  other  bolts : 
and  all  of  these  so  early  as  1802.  The  first  great  improvement  in  the 
hint^iHl  or  Lefancheux  action  was  made  bv  Westlev  Richards." 

And,  writing  in  1879,  Mr.  Walsh  achled  : 

*  For  many  years  we  have  never  given  a  single  opinion  ex  cathedra 
on  any  gun   action,  exclusively    the  property  of   a  j)iirticular   firm. 
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exofpl  us  to  ihc  top  connt'ction  of  Mr.  Westley  Richards.  This  aetioo 
we  oondi'innctl  in  18ti7  as  in  our  opinion  too  small  in  its  bolt  beitrinjis 
to  bear  wear  and  tear,  but  having  subsequently  enlarged  them  cot- 
sidembly.  he  requested  us  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  actual  use,  ami 
reeomnienil  it  or  not  as  wo  might  think  right.  Ha'v-ii^  stood  ihi* 
test  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  wear,  we  have,  since  the  veir 
18(jn,  ri'coiiiuieniied  it  to  our  friends  as  in  our  opinion  free  from  the 
(lefe<'ts  inlieri'nt  in  its  rivals." 

Ill  Kcl»riiary,  1892,  the  firm  wrote  :  — 

■■  W'l'  now  tired  the  giui  with  84  grains  of  Schultzu  powder  awl 
li  oz.  of  shot ;  there  were  no  lumps  whatsoever  under  the  barrels  and 
no  b;ilt  in  the  top  fastcninir,  hut  neither  the  action  nor  the  projoi-ti'Hi 


imr  tin-  i-ar(ri(lj,'es  werP  in  any  way  iljunaged.  We  iiImi  tin-d  il  widifi;! 
lbi>  tiijj  linll  or  tbc  uuitcr  lumps  or  llio  tore  cuds  iirta<-li<.-d  v<\\«- 
liiirri'l.  iisin,i;  the  ordiunry  fhaiye.aud  with  equally  .siitisfjti'f^-ry  P'-iili- 
Tin- 1  rns-,-lnilt  svsieTii  bointr  ii  straiglit  exteiisinn,  and  n-lvini;  i«T\\> 
.U'ri).  ni.ni,  111.- iH.lts.  .-amiMl  b.-  Hred  without  th.>  rross^boli  -..nA  rh- 
iiiidiT-lniii]>s  in  the  nmiin'T  we  have  desi'rilx'd." 

Ml-.  Walsh  ad.k'd  to  this  :— 

■Mr.    Wr-tlry    Kirliavds    hinisi-lC    Was    a.Tllstouiod    lO    ({.■ll1..UMnr- 

ilii  vji.Jit  -.tiMiii  |iiii  nil  the  bull  by  r.'KKivnii,'  it  and  .Mibstitiiiiutr  '■■!■ 
Ll  a  I'.w  innis  nf  pa-k-llirrad.  wbich  wt'W  quite  siiHli-ient  lo  kef]>  rln- 
lian-vl-  tlowiL  diu-ini;  a  dis<hiir;,'e,  the  seimration  beiuj:  still  pivvriilni 
l,v  llMilollV-h.wl- 
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We  can  endorse  the  whole  of  these  remarks  as  far  as 
they  are  comparative  with  other  top  extensions,  but  to  say, 
as  Mr.  Walsh  did  in  another  place,  that  no  length  of  time 
and  work  would  loosen  the  joints,  was  an  error.  Neither 
iron  nor  steel  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  in 
which  rust  and  friction  will  not  wear  its  surface,  and  we 
have  seen  guns  of  all  makers  loosened  at  the  joints  after 
constant  wear  and  heavy  use.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  amongst  gimmakers  in  favour  of  the  doU's- 
head  extension  for  heavy  double  rifles  of  the  high-velocity 
character.  This  of  itself  is  enough  to  establish  the  character 
claimed  l)y  the  firm  for  these  top  extensions ;  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  witnesses,  it  is  proved  to  be  not  a 
necessity  in  the  ordinary  twelve-bore  scatter  gun.  But  if  it 
is  not  a  necessity  now,  the  case  was  very  different  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  half  the  new  guns  not  so  jointed,  were 
unable  to  stand  an  ordinary  first  shot  without  gaping  out 
the  l)lack  and  dirty  fact  of  the  fallibility  of  iron,  between 
the  Imrrels  and  the  false  breech. 

The  Westley  Richards'  patent  hammerless  gun,  the 
Anson  and  Deeley,  was  the  first  gun  in  which  the  cocking 
of  the  tumbler  was  done  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  the 
barrels.  Nobody  before  1875,  when  it  was  introduced,, 
had  succeeded  in  making  an  action  with  so  few  parts,  and 
of  such  great  strength.  There  are  fifteen  fewer  parts  in 
the  gun  than  in  the  old  lock  gun  with  external  hammers, 
and  the  limbs  are,  consequently,  enabled  to  be  made  much 
broiider  and  stronger.  The  mainspring  requires  no  swivel 
or  stud,  the  tmnbler  possesses  great  strength  and  solidity,, 
the  bent  being  nearly  twice  the  breadth  of  that  in  the 
ordinarv  tumblers.  The  sear  has  a  wide  thick  nose,  but 
l)y  means  of  the  extra  leverage  given  by  the  long  shank  of 
the  sear,  a  light  pull-off'  is  permissible,  notwithstanding 
a  strong  sear  spring  which  keeps  the  sear  firmly  in  the 
tumbler  bent  until  the  leverage  is  applied.  The  timibler 
or  striker,  being  in  a  direct  vertical  line  with  the  base  of  the 
cartridge,  delivers  the  blow  to  the  greatest  jK)ssible  advan- 
tage. The  striker  and  tumbler  being  in  one,  operates  directly 
upon  the  cartridge  without  the  intervention  of  a  loose  striker. 
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Mr.  Deeley  tells  us  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  many  of  tbe 
so-callecl  hammerless  guns  are  simply  guns  witli  con- 
cealed hammers,  i.e.y  the  hammers  are  inside  instead  of 
outside  the  lock.  Guns  of  this  type,  he  says,  have  nipples, 
plungers,  and  plunger  springs.  The  exceptional  strengA 
of  the  Anson  and  Deeley  hammerless  gun  is  proved  bjr 
the  fact  that  the  inventors  do  not  recommend  the  use 
of  snap  caps,  and  will  allow  any  of  their  guns  to  be 
snapped  off  any  number  of  times  without  cartridges  or 
snap  caps  in  the  chambers.  This  is  explained  by  the 
great  bearing  surface  of  the  tumbler.  This  type  <if 
hammerless  gun  has  no  doubt  been  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing many  accidents  which  were  liable  to  occur  with  guiw 
having  external  hammers.  It  completely  revolutionisefl 
the  breechloader,  so  that  at  this  day,  in  England  especially, 
on  the  ('ontinent,  and  in  the  United  States,  guns  iinth 
external  hammers,  except  of  a  ver}'  cheap  class,  are  manu* 
factured  as  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Litigation  has  attempted  to  establish  that  the  first  .suc- 
cessful hammer-actuated  ejector  mechanism,  place<l  in  the 
fore-end  of  the  gun,  was  the  Westley  Bichards,  patente<l 
in  1884,  and  it  has  l)een  the  subject  of  a  hanl-fouj^ht 
battle,  endinjj,  so  far,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
firm  claim  that  the  judgment  established  its  validity  and 
its  superiority  over  mechanisms  alleged  to  have  anticiiMite*! 
it.  With  that  opinion  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But  it  is 
the  only  ejector  mechanism  which  has  stood  the  long  test 
•of  fifteen  years  of  use.  In  principle  it  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  gun-lock  mechanism.  It  has  very  few  parts,  an<l 
they  are  so  strong  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
ejector  work  to  get  out  of  order,  except  by  a  break  of  the 
niains})rings.  The  firm  contend  that  the  parts  cannot  Ik? 
further  reduced  without  additicmal  friction.  Umjiies- 
4ional)ly  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Westley  Richanls 
th:it  they  can  claim  three-fourths  of  the  miKleni  top-k*ver 
hammerless  m\\\s  as  made  l)v  anv  maker -to  lie  the  out- 
(*ome  of  th(Mr  ingenuity  in  intnxlucinjj,  first,  the  top  k'ver. 
:an<l  then  the  cockin^ij  l)y  fall  of  the  l)arrels. 

Tlu*  res])()usible   managers  of  this   firm   hokl   that   the 
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question  of  fit  is  one  «;ovi»rae(l  purely  by  tlie  shooter's  in- 
dividiiility,  and  that  tlie  jjunniaker's  predilections  and 
prejudices  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
although  they  sometimes  lead  one  maker  to  advocate 
stniight  guns,  another  l)lMit  (mes,  a  third  abnormal  cast- 
off,  and  so  on.  The  right  length,  l>end,  cast-off,  and 
other  essential  points  c<ui  only  be  decided  l)y  ascertaining 
from  personal  observation  the  shooter's  physical  configu- 
raticm,  and  any  pL^culiar  habit  that  may  affect  his  methods 
of  handling  and  aligning  a  gun.  SjK^cial  knowledge 
of  ''fitting,"  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  done, 
Messrs.  Westlev  Richards  claim  can  onlv  be  acfiuiied  bv 
experience :  they  think  that  adjustable  try-guns  are  like 
anv  other  excellent  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  workman — 
useless. 

Mr.  Leslie  Taylor  writes  to  us  on  this  imi)ortant  sub- 
ject as  follows :  - 

"  Some  people  have  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  try -gun  the  wonder- 
fid  powers  of  an  automatic  tit- tinder/ and  so  encouraged  the  belief 
that  one  hatl  only  to  tire  a  try-gim  at  targets  and  a  *  tit  *  was  ensured, 
and  jK'rhaps  straightaway  another  good  shot  was  launched  amongst 
the  game — a  fatal  delusion,  which  many  have  discovered  to  their 
sorrow,  for  this  incontestable  fact  remains — that,  failing  sjXM-ial  know- 
ledge in  the  titter,  the  try-gun  commits  the  most  absurd  l»lunders,  and 
lands  the  poor  titter  and  the  still  poorer  shooter  into  misenibK"  tiaseo, 
such  as  no  haphazard  chm^sing  a  gim  from  stock  <ould  ever  have 
done.  Manv  instances  of  this  have  come  liefore  Mcssin.  Westlev 
Richards'  notice.  Thev  sav,  an<l  it  was  undoubtiHllv  true  in  the  davs 
before  the  try-gun,  that  a  gunmaker  who  undei'stands  his  l>usiness 
can  *  tit '  a  sportsman  without  a  trv-gmi  nuich  better  than  a  man  with 
a  try-gun  and  without  the  requisite  knowledge:  in  fact,  they  go  farther 
with  their  customers,  otlering  them  either  the  clioice  of  fitting  with 
or  without  try-guns  :  and  in  many  instances,  whenever  a  <M»nipirison 
has  b(vn  suggested,  the*  dimensions  ascertained  without  tbc  ai<l  of 
a  trv-irun  have  been  c.\a<th'  confirmed  l>v  tests  afterwards  made 
with  it. ' 

We  have  previously  mentioned  that  w(»  have  sv^n 
and  shot  the  West  ley  Kichards  single-trigger  gun.  On 
(*ach  of  the  sears  is  fitted  a  sliding  piece,  cajuible  of  a 
hmgitudinal  motion;     the  sliding   piece  cm  the    light  hand 

•J  L 
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wenr  is  lontitlienetl  forward  in  order  that  the  firing  hammer 
shall  eunie  in  contact  with  it  in  the  cocking  of  the  jruii. 
and  thereby  move  liackwanls  the  sliding-piece  on  the  ri[dit- 
Imtid  sear  into  its  |H)sition,  rea<ly  to  be  acte<l  upon  by  the 
trij^^er.  This  backward  motion  of  the  right-hand  sear 
slide  also  brings  Itack  the  left-hand  sear  sli<le,  and  [dacis 
it  out  of  the  range  of  the  intermediate  trij^er  lever.  Tlii> 
tngger  lever,  when  the  gun  is  cocked,  conies  dii-ettlv 
under  the  stu<l  of  the  right-hand  sear  slide,  ready  for 
pulling  off  the  first  or  right-hand  sear.  The  trigjp^r  U'Vfr 
is  made  !<>  slide  backwanls  and  forwards  by  means  of  tli-.- 
thund)-piece  (which  is  fitted  through  the  trigger  plalti  lnr 
the  purpose  of  firing  either  right  or  left  iMin-el  fii-st- tliat 
is.    when    the    tlunab-piece    is    moved     forwanl,    it    \\aAv-' 


bin-k  llic  slidr  wliieli  cunifiiiis  tin-  trigger  lever,  ami  |.b- 
tlie  Slid  lever  mi.ler  tlie  stud  nf  ilu'  left-lian.l  sear  >\\'\- . 
ready  tor  firing  tin-  left  barrel  first.  By  the  niovemnii  •: 
the  tjumil.  Iev<-r  b;i--k\vards  (at  the  will  of  the  .sho,.ten.  \\\- 
ti-)gger  li\.'i-  tlie-  fni-wai-d  again  into  position  for  firiiii:  -ti 
tlie  ri-Iil  barrel.  In  the  tng-ci--bo\  is  fitted  a  -small  kMv. 
<if  [leenliai-  >lia|M-.  wliidi  i>  m.  atiarlied  to  the  tngger  \\a'\- 
tlial  wtirii  flu-  trig-fi'  i,-  ]ml]('d  tliis  eani  iuom's  in  an  '.\\\'- 
.-itr  .liivctioii  ;  tin-  buttmn  part  of  tlie  cam  forms  a  Mi'ii 
fo!'  the  >Iii|iiig-pii-ee  on  the  i'i;.'hl  s<'ar  in  its  forwaitl  \\\k<\- 
iiieni.  ami  prevents  this  slirjing-jiiece  from  gettinu  |a-' 
il  until  the  ti'igger  has  been  moved  invojmitafih. 
wlieii  the  eoiiiplele  fallili-:  of  tile  trigger  alhms  the  let: 
\\\\\v\   .-lidr    l(.    innvi-    forward,    and    its    stml    then    .ibtain- 
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le  siinie  position  as  that  which  the  ri^'ht-hand  slide  has 
1st  left. 


The  siiiHiij,'-)Hece  of  the  i-ij^lit  sear  reei'ives  its  forwanl 
ovemeiit  from  a  levei-  and  sprinj,'  Htted  in  the  action.     Tlie 
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sliding-piece  uf  the  left  l)arrei  receives  itw  forwanl  movement 
iVdin  a  small  spiral  spring  fitted  in  the  sear  tail.  In  firing: 
the  right  barrel  it  is  inipOMsible  for  the  right  sear  slide  to 
get  into  its  forward  position  until  the  trigger  has  made  a 
ino\enient,  invohnitarily  actuated  and  consequent  on  i-etnil. 
which  is  eei-tain  to  take  phice  before  the  left-hand  sear  slide 
can  get  into  its  acting  position. 

This  giin  had  been  described  to  us  as  one  of  the  three- 
pull  kind.  That  is  to  .say,  that  in  snapping  caps  thnt 
distinct  pulls  wonhl  be  necessary  to  get  off  both  tumblcn-, 
and  only  two  would  be  necessjiry  when  recoil  was  present 
to  actuate  the  intermediate  pull.  This,  as  will  be  obsorveil 
from  the  <loscnption  given  above,  was  not  quite  currect. 
The  movement  that  recoil  effects  in  this  gun  is  not  a  pull. 


n  pai'tial  release.  This  jBirtial  tcl<-:i-f 
is  untDiisfioiis.  and  iil'tei-  it  has  taken  place  there  niti>t  1h 
;i  total  release  b^fdre  the  senind  jiull-off  can  be  etlWlivi-, 
In  (nir  tiials  of  the  gun  tlieie  was  no  faihiiv,  which  }nin>- 
tliat  recoil  was  ne\er  enough  to  efi'ect  a  total  unei>uM.'iuu- 
rfli  use  uf  the  ti-iggcr.  although  a  partial  release  innst  \\n\< 
taken  place.  It  is  an  eri'or  to  call  this  gim  one  of  tlic  thrci'- 
piill  system  tlierclore.  Houbtless  only  experience  in  tin- 
tielil  will  .settle  its  claims  to  favour  finally,  but.  sjH-akiii;' 
\\>v  uni-selvrs  alone,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  n>iTi.' 
a  •^\m  SH  made,  and  relying  upon  it  with  the  greate>t  cfii- 
lideiiee,  'i'lie  selective  action  is  not  jierfect.  but  lli-'li 
^elective  ai'tiou  is  fnuiitl  not  to  be  wanted  liv  those  niak- !■> 
ul,u|«.sses>it. 
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This  was  wi'itten  in  1H»7.      Since  then  a  jjod*!  many  c»f 
the  sin^k'-trigj,'ers  have  found  owners,  ami  with  one  of  them 


Mr.  Cave,  winner  twice  in  succession  of  the  cliampionship 
at  the  I.B.S.A.  championship  meeting',  scored  that  event 
witli  one  of  tliese  sinjile-trijj^er  guns  in  ingy. 
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A  (iREAT  Improvement. 

There  has  always  been  a  disadvantage  in  a  body-actioneil 
jiuii,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  possibility,  w^ithout  the  aid 
of  special  tools,  of  taking  the  gun  to  pieces  so  as  to  get 
at  the  locks.  The  first  hammerless  gun  cocked  by  the  fidl 
of  the  barrels  was  the  Anson  and  Deelev,  and  it  is  to  tEs 
body-actioned  gun  that  an  immense  improvement  has  Ijeen 
made  twenty-three  years  after  its  first  invention. 

Formerly  the  woodwork  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
action  before  the  locks  could  be  reached  for  cleaning  or 
reiwiir.  This  defect  in  the  Anson  and  Deeley  was  les<  tlian 
it  seems,  because  the  action  was  in  so  few  parts,  and  wa>!4» 
strong  and  so  well  protected  from  wet  that  there  was  Imt 
seldom  a  necessity  for  taking  a  gun  to  pieces  to  get  at  a 
ilefaulting  lock.      The  new  improvement,  the  invention  of 


Mr.  Leslie  R  Tavlor  and  Mr.  John  Deelev,  is  that  thomnlfr 
plate  conies  off  upon  the  pressure  of  a  spring  clip.  The  tiN 
figure  shows  one  of  the  locks  being  removed  from  the  ImmIv. 
It  sli<les  in  or  out,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  reniove«l 
pliite  to  keep  it  in  j)ositi(m  in  the  slot  made  for  its  receptitai. 
The  second  figure  represents  the  lock,  with  the  sear,  striker 
and  cocker  all  turning  on  pivots,  which  instead  of  IkmiiiT 
fastened  into  the  lock  plate  are  l)ored  out   of  its  solid  >teel. 

The  third  figure  shows  the  removable  plate  with  Westlev 
Hiehards'  spring  catch. 

The  lock  plates  and  the  })ivots  are  then  one  piece,  and  each 
of  the  pivoted  pieces  can  be  removed  and  replaced  without 
tools,  as  they  shnply  slide  on  to  the  pivot  and  are  held  in 
[)lace  only  when  in  the  slot  of  the  body  prepared  for  thtir 
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reception.  The  Anson  and  Deeley  ejector  {fuii  tliiis  improved 
is  tin  exceedingly  handy  affair,  and  one  tliat  it  would  he 
<Hlticult  to  entirely  cripple.  It  is  one  of  those  guns  so  designed 
iis  to  he  as  easy  to  put  together  when  the  tmn))leiis  are 
■<lown  as  it  is  when  they  are  in  the  cocked  position.  Thus 
tlic  springs  are  never  damaged  ))y  stmin  when  the  gun  is  in 
its  case.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  comphnient  Messrs. 
Wcstlcy  Richanis  upon  an  improvement  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  to  those  who  are  not  always  within 
reach  of  a  gunsmith.  The  appearance  of  the  weapon  is  not 
altered  in  any  way,  nor  is  its  working,  with  the  exception 
of  the  division  of  main  springs. 


This  firm  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  Maaser  self-lotuhng 
pistol,  iielieving  in  its  suitabihty  for  military  purposes,  and 
Mr.  I^slic  B.  Tayloi'has  added  an  improvement  in  the  .sha|je 
■»»f  an  Interchangeable  Wind-gauge  Peep  and  V-sight  for 
line  shooting. 

The  jiistol  is  a(h)pte<l  by  the  (ierman  military  authorities, 
and  sighted  by  them  up  to  500  yards.  Its  accuracy  has  l>een 
<lenionstrate<l,  Kven  at  :iO  yards  it  is  considenddy  more 
jiccurate  than  a  revolver,  ami  the  (Ufference  increases  with 
distance.  The  weight  of  the  bullet  is  85  gi-ains,  the  muzzle 
velocity  1:19")  feet  per  second  ;  the  nmzzlc  enei^y,  therefore. 
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is  greater  than  that  of  the  service  man-stopping  revolver 
Imllet,  viz.,  367  foot-lbs.  as  against  318  foot-lbs.,  but  the 
absence  of  *' setting  up"  of  the  nickel-coated,  and  even  of 
the  soft  lead  l)ullet,  has  been  thought  to  be  detrimental,  an<l 
that  it  would  fail  io  quickly  disable  an  enemy,  who  would 
live  long  enough  to  do  the  damage  he  came  for. 

The  following  extract  from  Wedekind's  Correspondence, 
on  June  0th,  LS99,  does  not  bear  out  this  view  : — "  Yester- 
day there  arrived  in  Berlin,  from  Kiao  Chow%  Lieutenant 
Hannerniaini    of    the   Marines,    who   has   gained   celebrity 
from  his  daring  and  successful  expediticm,    carried  out  in 
company  with  a  mining  Engineer,  in  the  course  of  wliicb. 
when  surj)rise(l  l)y  robbers  at  I-chou-fu,  he  killed  with  the 
Mauser  pistol,  in  a  few  seconds,  seven  Chinese,  and  woumbl 
several  others."     Another,  from  Oudh,  was  that  of  a  District 
Superintendent    of     Police,    who,    in    an    encounter   with 
iJacoits,  killed  three,  and  wounded  others  with  his  Mauser 
pistol,  to  the  possessicm  of  which  he  attributes  the  saving  of 
his  life,  which  with  the  ordinary  army  revolver  he  attinns  he 
would  have  lost.      He  ridicules  scepticism  of  its   stopping 
powers,  and  says  that  their  surgeon  never  saw  such  «lan- 
gerous  wounds,  -one  bullet  struck  a  man's  knee,  smashing 
the  joint,  ti'avelled   u})    through  his    thigh  and  entered  lii> 
l)la(Mer.       Nevertheless,    with  a    view  to    remove  the   mily 
possible  objection  to  the  ad()i)tion  of  the  Mauser  pistol  as  a 
military  ann.  viz.,  the  fear  of  lack  of  stopping  j)ower  nf  tht- 
bullet.   Ml*.    Leslie   11   Tavlor  has  invented  a    new  form  (»f 
bullet,    which  makes  a  larger  hole    in    flesh,    viz.,   J  in.  in 
diameter,  or   as  large  as   that    made  by  the   nian-stopping 

sei'vice  revolver  bullet,  and  is  accurate  to  200  vards  at  least 

« 

The  aim  has  l)een  to  make  a  bullet  that  <loes  not  split 
up  into  disunited  i)articles.  but  one  that  against  a  lianl 
substance  mushrooms. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Ox   THE    LoADINc;    OF    rAKTKIDGES   WITH    VaRIOI'S 

Powders. 

Thl:  first  necessity  to  a  well-loaded  cartridge  is  a  good 
cap  and  a  good  case.  There  is  no  method  of  cap  testing 
within  reach  of  the  generality  of  sportsmen,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  judge  1)y  results  only.  No  badly-served  sports- 
n)an  in  tlie  field  knows  to-day  whether  it  is  his  powder 
or  his  caps  that  are  wnmg.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell. 
Different  powder  cannot  he  loaded  into  already  loaded 
cases  for  a  trial  of  the  powder  charge  by  compiirison, 
because  the  turnover  would  be  soft  for  the  new  powder, 
and  so  nuich  depends  upon  this  with  nitro-powders.  It 
is  true  that  the  charges  can  be  drawn  and  put  into  other 
(*ases,  and  if  these  are  found  to  shoot  better  it  is  safe  to 
conclu<le  that  the  caps  of  the  drawn  cartridge  cases  have 
l)een  in  fault.  Faults  of  cartridj'e  cases  can  generallv  be 
detected  by  inspecticm  :  faults  of  powder  and  caps  cannot, 
so  that  it  is  safe  to  treat  an  unsatisfactorv  batch  of 
cartri<lges  as  having  something  wrong  with  the  cap  or  the 
pow<ler,  or  less  often  the  wadding. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  when  cartridges  have 
l>een  wrong  the  powder  has  been  im justly  condenmed, 
when  all  the  time  the  fault  hiy  in  the  caps.  Anyone  who 
draws  the  Icjad  and  puts  in  black  powder  in  place  of  a 
nitro  is  pretty  certain  to  come  to  the  conclusi(m  that  the 
fault  was  in  the  ])owder.  But  as  nitro-powder  requires  a 
very  hot  Hash  to  ignite  all  the  grains  simultaneously,  and 
almost  any  bad  cap  is  e(|ual  to  the  proper  ignition  of 
black  powder  throughcmt  its  bulk,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  a  cap  that  might  answer  perfectly  well  with  black  powder 
wouM  be  of  no  use  whatever  for  anv  nitro  in  the  market. 
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Mr.  Griffith  has  estimated  that  the  man  who  desires 
to  thoroughly  exhaust  the  testing  of  possible  variations  of 
loads  would  have  his  work  cut  out  for  fiftv  vears,  an<l 
that,  in  view  of  new  inventions,  he  would  then  stawl  a 
good  chance  of  being  further  behind  than  when  lie  l^egan. 
We  are  very  fond  of  testing  various  powders,  shot,  wa*K 
caps,  and  cases,  l)ut  we  never  come  away  from  such 
a  trial  without  conjm'ing  up  in  our  forecast  of  the  future 
endless  future  trials  each  one  of  which  will  establish  the 
truth,  or  untruth,  of  scmie  theorv  of  our  own.  But  each 
one  is  to  be  differentlv  conducted  accordin^r  to  the  result 
of  its  predecessor.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understainl 
that  sportsmen  who  make  the  utmost  use  of  what  others 
have  done  are  the  wisest  in  their  generation. 

We  have  no  intention  of  repeating  long  lists  of  tig\u-e> 
in  order  to  prove  what  we  are  alxmt  to  siiy  ;  we  think 
that  it  is  more  material  to  the  proper  un<lerstamlin,i:  «»{ 
the  once  simple  sidiject  to  state  the  principle  on  which 
loading  should  be  leased,  and  go  to  the  makers  of 
individual  powders  to  be  informed  of  any  variations  from 
the  broad  principles  demanded  by  them  for  their  resin^tivp 
powders. 

We  constantly  have  heard  it  stated  that  nitro-po\N«lrr- 
ai'c  (|uick  powders;  that  is,  that  the  explosion  i>  (|uitk. 
It  has  l)een  tlu*  effort  of  the  powder  makers  to  catch  ii|» 
tine  grain  l)lack  j)ow(lers  in  this  resj)ect.  but  nitro  ]u»w<ltM' 
eviMi  now  is  slower  than  No.  4  black  powder,  and  nimh 
slower  than  \o.  '1  l)lack.  Xo.  fi  l)laek  ])()wder  is  as  <|uick 
of  ignition  as  either  of  the  others,  lait  it  is  slow  of  nnii- 
bustion,  l)y  reason  of  the  size  of  the  grains,  which  take 
time  to  burn  through. 

Xiti'o-])owd(M's  are  all  slow  of  ignition,  and  they  aiv 
mostly  <|uick  of  comlmstion.  The  best  |)(itterns  are  to  U- 
obtained  from  sonu»  nitro-powders  l)y  reason  of  this  >l<»w- 
ness.  The  condensed  nitro-{)owders  are  the  (juickest  nf 
ignition  ])y  I'eason  of  the  greater  average  closeness  to  the 
cap.  In  experiments  we  made  years  ago  we  found  thai 
the  flash  of  the  cap  then  us(ul  for  nitro-p()w<lers  wouM 
not  ignite  them,  without  a  prolonged  hangfire.  when   tlu-) 
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were  removed  from  the  (lash  hole  l)v  a  laver  of  sifted 
chaieoal,  nearly  ecjiial  in  length  to  the  spice  usually 
occupied  by  the  powders  in  the  cartridge  case.  Since 
then  the  heat  of  the  cap's  ''  flash  "  has  l)een  increased,  and 
now  the  results  of  such  experiments  as  we  then  conducted 
would  not  he  so  extraordinary.  At  the  same  time  we 
discovered  this  :  if  the  Cixp  was  primed  with  a  granule  or 
two  of  black  powder  then  ignition  of  the  nitro  with  the 
charcoal  between,  as  l)efore,  was  not  delayed.  But  if  some 
of  the  characteristics  we  then  discovered  (sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  ago)  have  been  removed  by  the  improvements 
of  powders  and  of  caps,  some  of  them  remain.  There  is, 
then,  vastly  more  latent  power  in  a  charge  of  nitro-powder 
than  is  or  ought  to  l)e  l^rought  out  by  any  cap,  and  this 
any  (me  can  try  for  himself  by  priming  with  black  powder, 
having,  of  ccmrse,  taken  due  precauti(ms  against  accident 
by  rea:-on  of  a  burst  gun. 

Heat  or  drying  of  the  nitro-powders  has  the  tendency 
to  make  them  more  easily  ignited.  Heat  has  more  effect 
than  drying  (we  suppose  l^ecause  it  renders  the  powder 
nearer  to  that  state  in  which  spcmtaneous  combustion 
takes  place).  Black  powder  is  not  subject  to  these 
fluctuations  anv  more  than  it  is  to  variation  bv  reason  of 
imperfect  ignition.  I^^ssibly  the  combination  of  nitro- 
cellulose with  nitroglycerine  first  got  over  the  difficulty 
with  nitro-powders  of  variable  trajectories,  consequent  cm 
various  ignition.  Of  this  class  C-ordite  and  Biillistite  stand 
alone.  But  if,  at  one  time,  they  gre^itly  exceeded  pure 
nitrocellulose  powders  in  regularity,  they  do  so  no  longer. 
And  the  match  rifle  competitions  at  Bisley  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  won  with  cordite  and  the  303,  but  with  Mannlicher 
rifles  and  foreign-made  powder. 

At  the  same  time  the  nitro-glycerine  powders  are 
lower  pressure  pow<lers  than  any  nitro-cellulose  powders, 
and  alth(mgh  rifleite  is  the  best  English  rifle  powder  other 
than  black  on  the  market,  its  pressures  are  somewhat 
higher  than  those  of  cordite.  The  nitro-glycerine  powders, 
however,  have  one  very  bad  fault.  They  rust  the  barrels 
fjuicker  than  other  powders  do,  according  to  the  opinions 
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of  not  a  few  guimiakers  who  have  the  after  effects  to  take 
out  of  the  barrels.  Cordite,  however,  as  well  as  l>allistite, 
have  the  ailvantajje  of  lending  themselves  to  the  same 
principle  that  governs  the  rate  of  explosion  in  black 
powder.  The  size  of  the  grain  or  the  cord  of  C*onlite 
regulates  rapidity.  Ritieite  is  more  or  less  regulate<l  in 
the  same  wav,  and  in  fact  it  is  correct  for  anv  con<lense<l 
powder  of  the  solid,  non -porous  kind.  It  would  not  l)e 
of  nuich  use  to  try  and  regulate  a  porous  powder  l)y  the 
siz(»  of  the  grain  :  and  although  the  latest  fasliion  is  to 
coat  each  grain  with  a  substance,  watei-proof  under  some 
conditions  of  manufacture,  we  doubt  whether  po\v<ler 
partly  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol  really  makes  a  waterpnM>f 
sul)stance  when  it  sets  upon  a  porous  one.  Elven  tlif 
powders  which  are  supposed  to  be  dissolve<l  throughout 
their  bulk,  such  as  shot-gim  Rifleite,  have  fibres  still  left 
imdissolved,  altlumgh  it  recpiires  a  microscope  to  see  them. 
Amberite,  E.C,  Schultze,  and  Kynoch  are  the  ponm> 
bulk  powders  for  shot  guns.  Shot-gim  ritleite,  Cannoiiite 
bulk  and  condensed,  Ballistite  and  Normal,  are  the  l»est 
known  of  the  gelatinised  waterproof  kind  ;  some  of  which, 
notablv  E.(  \  No.  3,  and  C'annonite  No.  2,  are  not  condcnse<l 

« 

ill   bulk. 

Coopal,  when  wc  tried  it  last,  was  a  porous  |M)\v<lt»r. 
vciT  sul)ject  to  fluctuations,  and  Walsrodc  is  a  condcn>nl 
j)()w<k'i*.  with  which,  outside  of  Mr.  Lanca.>itcr's  uii>ati>- 
t'actory  |)igmy  cartridges,  we  have  only  had  a  tV'\v 
experiments.  Van  Forster  was  a  powder  that  gave  !<>w 
prcssui-es  and  high  vc^locities,  but  it  seemed  to  us  u\  c-arrv 
slow  ignition  to  an  exti'cme  point.  We  nuist  ahvay> 
i-emembcr  that  if  a  powder  gives  very  low  pi'essures  an«l 
high  velocities,  as  a  conse(|uence  of  slow  ignition,  it  ha- 
in  it  greatei*  hitent  foi'C(*  than  (juicker  powders  giving  thi 
same  velocity.  Having  the  latent  force,  it  depends  u]Hm 
the  cap,  the  heat,  or  the  dryness  of  the  pow<kM*  wht^thn- 
(^r  not  it  maintains  its  noiinal  pressure  or  suddenly  cnii- 
vei'ts  its  latent  force  into  barrel  pressure.  In  other  Wiinb. 
given  (M|ual  velocities,  the  more  a  nitro-powder  <le{>en<i> 
for  its  low  pressures  upon  slow  ignition,  the  more  ilaiiirtr 
it  carries  with  it.      Most  of  the  porous  powders  in  conim«»n 
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use  are  slow  of  iijnition  :  their  time  varies,  from  the  fall 
of  the  hammer  to  the  shot  leaving  the  muzzle,  from  about 
(M).")  of  a  second  to  008  of  a  second,  l)ut  as  we  have  had 
these  with  us  for  over  twentv  vears,  we  mav  feel  verv  safe 
with  them.  But  if  powders  are  so  slowed  down  as  only 
to  give  less  than  a  ton  chamber  pressure  (as  the  F'h'Jd 
stated  that  A'an  Forster  did)  with  regulation  velocity, 
then  it  is  probable  that  somewhere  in  the  barrel  there 
nuist  be  higher  pressure  than  in  the  chamber,  and  (tl<t> 
certain  that  the  latent  strength  of  the  powder  is  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  powder  with  normal  chamber  pressure 
(of  about  2J  tons  per  scjuare  inch)  which  gives  only  the 
same  velocitv. 

In  reference  to  the  ccmdensed  powders  it  may  be  said 
that  if  ycm  pack  the  same  latent  strength  into  half  the 
space  you  stand  chances  of  developing  double  the  pressure. 
Luckily,  the  tiunover  is  so  light  that  the  strength  of  the 
cap  can  undo  it,  and  this  possibly  it  does  before  the  body 
of  the  i)owder  is  well  alight.  It  may  be  said  that  as  you 
decrease  the  space  occupied  by  the  powtler  you  bring  it 
nearer  to  the  cap,  and  ignition  is,  therefore,  cpiicker. 
That  is  no  doubt  true,  but  at  the  siune  time  there  is  less 
nnmi  for  the  Ciip-tlash  gases  to  circulate,  and  they  there- 
fore have  greater  etfect  on  the  turnover.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  nitro-powder  can  only  give  very  low  pressures 
when  the  cap  energy  is  strong  enough  to  luu'oll  the 
turnover  and  move  the  shot  before  total  igniticm 
of  the  powder.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  caj)  flash 
would  require  great  energy  and  little  heat.  But  it  is  not 
gootl  to  rely  upon  large  (quantities  of  fulminate  of  mercury, 
and  if  the  tendency  was  in  this  direction,  which,  luckily, 
it  is  not,  it  is  well  to  consider  what  would  liap])en  when, 
by  chance,  condensed  powder  got  into  cas(\s  with  exact 
contraiy  ca])s  -those  with  little  energy  (not  enough  to 
move  the  wadding)  and  much  heat  (enough  to  ignite  the 
whole  charge  sinniltaneously). 

In  practice  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
intiMiial  barrel  pressures  given  by  any  of  the  nitro-powders 
now  nnich  in  use.     That  is  so  because  the  aim    has    been 
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constantly  to  (juicken  the  powders,  and  always  to  intensify 
the  igniting  powers  of  caps.  To  say  that  a  powder  gives; 
reirulation  velocity  (about  1,200  f.s.)  with  a  chamlier 
pressure  of  under  a  ton,  and  to  approve  of  a  pK)wder  that 
would  do  this,  would  be  efjuivalent  to  advocating  l>arrels 
as  thick  at  the  muzzle  as  at  the  breech,  or  a  total 
revolution  in  gunnery.  It  requires  very  nearly  a  mean 
pressiu-e  of  a  ton  throughout  the  length  of  30-in.  liarrek 
to  give  a  velocity  of  1,200  f.s.  to  1^  oz.  shot.  Conse<|uently 
when  there  was  less  than  a  ton  in  the  chamber  it  is 
obvious  that  pressures  must  be  the  same  all  up  the 
barrel,  or  else  greater  in  some  jmrt  other  than  the  chamlier: 
that  is,  greater  where  the  barrel  is  thinner. 

At  present  ))arrels  are  made  to  receive  and  resist  the 
greatest  pressure  in  the  chambers  where  the  metal  is 
about  194  of  an  inch  thick,  whereas  21  in.  fnmi  the  false 
breech  thev  are  onlv  about  0:35  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
That  is,  they  are  nearly  seven  times  as  thick  in  the  brec^cli 
as  they  are  in  the  weakest  part  of  the  barrel.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  for  the  sake  of  safetv  we  must  have 
jiowders  the  pressure  curves  of  which  vary  as  the  metal 
in  the  l)arrels,  or  something  near  it. 

Hut  although  nitro-powdoi's  are  not  very  sensitive  tn 
the  flash  of  the  ca[),  they  are  a})parently  as  sensitive  a> 
black  powder  itself  is  to  the  flash  prochiced  from  the  first 
fired  grains  of  powder.  We  find  that  some  of  the  luilk 
nitros  do  not  set  up  a  movement  of  the  shot  of  iiHl  ft. 
per  second  at  3  in.  from  the  breech,  whereas  No.  '1  hlaik 
powder  sets  up  a  velocity  of  about  250  f  s.  at  that  point 
in  the  bai'ivl.  lUit  at  0  in.  the  two  are  about  e(|ual  ami 
remain  so  throughout  the  length  of  the  barrel,  so  that  at 
<)  in.  th(»v  have  j^iven  a  velocitv  of  ^.lO  f.s.,  about  1hm»  f.v 
at  12  in.  from  the  breiTh,  about  1,100  f.s.  at  \x  in.,  aii'i 
l,2r)0  fs.  at  24  in.  from  the  breech.  The  pressures,  mnir 
ovr'r.  will  11  these  velocities  were  taken  were  vcrv  nearlv 
c(|iial  for  0  ill.  of  tlic  barrel  foi*  some  of  the  nit!'o-po\v<l«  r>: 
onlv  differing  by  :!  of  a  ton  per  scpmre  inch  between  tin- 
SrcMH-li  and  G-in.  plugs.  lUit  Xo.  2,  black,  gave  diHereiitr- 
I)etw(HMi  tli(*  two  points  of  2  tons  (two  tons).      Xo.  4.  M.ul';. 
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a  difference  of  1  ton,  and  No.  6,  black,  a  difference  of  0 
of  a  ton.  But  these  experiments,  like  the  others,  are 
sevei'al  years  old,  and  later  trials  teach  us  that  nitro- 
powders  have  been  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  the 
characteristics  of  black  powder.  Thus  instead  of  having 
breech  pressures  as  of  old  of  about  2  tons  per  sfjuare  inch 
and  less,  they  are  now  al)out  2^  to  3  tons  per  square  inch, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  improved  caps.  These 
velocity  experiments  were  made  by  the  Field  in  189.">,  and 
they  are  not  absolutely  reliable,  although  they  may  be 
relatively  so.  They  are  not  absolutely  reliable,  because  at 
24  in.  from  the  breech  they  record  a  higher  velocity  than 
there  is  at  the  muzzle  instead  of  a  lower  one.  The  results 
given  were  quite  100  f  s.  too  high ;  and  they  are  only 
iLseful  therefore  in  conjunction  with  confirmatory  and  in- 
dependent testimony.  These,  including  results  obtained  by 
Mr.  Griftith,  of  the  Schultze  Company,  with  his  own 
powder  [to  an  extent  condemnatory  of  it  as  time  lost]  go 
to  show  that  we  mav  relv  upon  the  difference  of  rate  of 
movement  of  the  shot  (up  to  the  third  inch)  l)etween 
nitro-powder  and  black.  Other  experimenters  have  found 
that    the    times   in    the    barrel    vary   between    black    and 


•>  r, 


8chultze  between  xa/oa?)  ^^^  ^  second  for  nitro  and  x0,ijoo 
of  a  second  for  black,  the  black  being  the  (juicker,  and 
that  porous  nitros  are  a))out  at  their  best  when  they  only 
take  ro^o(j(j  ^f  ^  second  longer  than  the  black  to  get  the 
•shot  out  of  the  barrel.  The  time  lost,  as  may  be  seen  l)y 
the  different  rates  of  travel  of  the  shot  up  to  three  inches, 
is  in  the  ignition  of  the  powder ;  and  if  we  refer  to  the 
cap-t€sting  experiments  recorded  in  another  chapter,  we 
find  that  the  power  of  the  cap  flash  is  enough  to  move  the 
•shot  at  the  rate  of  100  f  s.  or  thereabouts  ;  so  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  that  rate  of  movement  is  at  all  <lue  to 
powder. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  alter  all  the  barrels  in  use  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  powder,  however  good, 
powders  must  be  accommodated  to  the  shape  of  barrels. 

The  diagrams  (pages  r)2(),  527)  illustrate  the  walls  of  the 
barrrels  of  guns,  as  used  l)y  the  Birmingham  Proof- House 
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in  their  exhaustive  tests  of  barrels  of  various  kinds,  aini 
it  iiiav  therefore  be  taken  as  the  standard.  We  haye 
given  the  first  six  inches  complete,  and  added  afterwank 
three  sections  of  the  barrel  at  the  places  measured  by  the 
proof  authorities  in  the  trials  alluded  to,  viz.,  12  inches, 
21  inches,  and  30  inches  from  the  breech.  We  have  added 
an  ordinary-sized  chamber :  the  barrels  were  tried  without 
them. 

For  comparison  with  these  sections  of  the  walls  of  the 
barrels  we  have  tabulated  some  pressures  obtained  at 
various  points  in  the  barrel  at  various  times.  We  do  not 
consider  any  of  them,  or  any  others,  accurate,  but  they  are 
doubtless  comparative  with  themselves.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  safe  to  take  the  pressures  at  the  breech  and  compare 
them  with  the  pressures  elsewhere,  and  when  their  re- 
laticmship  at  the  various  points  is  discovered  it  is  safe  to 
C()mj){ire  them  with  their  eciuivalent  points  in  the  walls  of 
the  barrels  to  see  whether  pressures  correspond  in  ratio 
with  thickness  of  metal  at  the  various  parts.  Proof 
pressures  go  to  show  that  most  pressures  obtained  from 
sporting  charges  are  safe  ;  but  unless  the  thickness  and 
thinness  of  steel  correspond  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
])i'essures  at  various  points  it  goes  without  solving  that 
if  there  is  not  danger  at  one  point  there  is  too  mucli 
weight  to  carry  at  another.  In  one  corner  of  tlu' 
journalistic  town  we  are  constantly  l)eing  reconnneink'<l 
to  use  powders  that  give  light  breech  pressures,  but  a 
glanei*  at  the  pressures  given  by  Van  Forster  powder 
I  according  to  the  Flrltf]  shows  the  danger  of  the  advice. 
If  this  powder  did  give  a  pressure  under  a  ton  at  the 
breecdi  then  it  could  not  have  been  far  short  of  a  ton  at 
the  muzzle,  as  in  order  to  get  a  1,200  f  s.  muzzle  velocity 
a  mean  {)ressure  (throughout  the  barrel)  of  1,.).)2  lbs.  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  mtII  to  remember  that  proof  powder 
falls  l)elow  a  ton  pressure  at  the  nuizzle.  In  some 
experiments  carried  out  by  ourselves  and  the  late  Mr. 
All])()rt,  chairman,  since  niastc^r,  of  the  Birmingham  PrcM^f 
House,  in  188S,  Scluiltze  powdei*  fell  very  much  between 
the    o-in.  point    and    the    (J-in.,   but    in    later    experinieuis 
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carried  out  by  the  Field  the  pressure  at  6  in.  was  only  a 
fifth  lighter  than  at  the  breech  ;  whereas  the  steel  of  the 
barrels  between  the  two  points  varies  by  more  than  one- 
lialf.  Of  course  both  pressures  are  well  within  the  limits 
of  safety ;  they  are  in  fact  considerably  too  low  to 
represent  the  truth,  like  all  the  pressures  recorded  by  the 
Field,  and  very  little  more  than  half  those  claimed  for  the 
powder  by  Mr.  (Iriftith,  the  trustworthy  maker  of  the 
powder. 

We  do  not  give  the  whole  of  the  plug  records  in 
the  1888  trials.  They  were  the  first  ever  held  to  test 
shot  gims  at  six  various  points  in  the  barrel,  but  un- 
fortunately they  do  not  all  correspond  to  the  points  of 
measurement  in  the  117  ban'els  that  underwent  the 
exhaustive  tests  at  Birmingham.  Indeed,  very  few 
pressures  have  been  taken  that  do  exactly  correspond  to 
them.  In  the  cases  that  gave  the  high  pressures  from 
Mr.  Woodward's  loading,  the  brass  of  the  ejector  cases 
was,  we  understand,  ordered  to  be  longer  than  normal. 
This  resulted  in  its  being  sHghtly  pinched  in  the  turnover 
machine.  There  was  no  crimp  or  any  indication  that  the 
metal  had  l)ec()me  smaller  by  pressure  until  they  were 
verv  closelv  examined  and  measured,  when  thev  were  found 
to  be  ciu'ved  very  slightly  inward  where  the  brass  joins 
the  i>iiper  turnover. 

Sir  Frederick  AI>el  has  sUited  that  in  a  closed  chamber 
40  tons  per  scjuare  inch  pressure  can  be  got  cmt  of  any 
charge  of  1)lack  powder  indepmdent  of  its  size.  We 
cannot  believe  this,  for  although  we  do  not  doubt  the 
pressure  for  large  bulks,  yet  for  small  ernes  we  do.  Six 
<>ne-s(juare-inch  walls  contain  but  cme  cubic  inch  of 
powder,  1,000  cubic  inches  of  powder  require  but  600 
s<imire  inches  to  contain  them  in  10-inch-s(juare  sides. 
The  bulk  of  powder  compared  to  the  supeilicial  area  of 
the  walls  is  in  the  large  charge  as  1,000  to  600,  and 
in  the  small  charge  as  100  to  600.  Whatever  the  utmost 
pressure  either  can  give  per  scjuare  inch  upon  its  walls, 
they  nuist  be  very  ditterent.  Large  as  they  undoubt- 
edly   are,    nuich    greater    pressures    can    be    got    out    of 
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nitro-powders,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  turnover 
when  too  much  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  bringing  out 
the  chamber  pressure  of  the  powder.  Yet  even  a  pressure 
of  four  tons  at  the  breech  is  well  under  proof  pressure 
and  is  safer,  in  our  opinion,  than  pressures  which  are  so 
low  at  the  breech  that  they  have  to  be  nearly  or  (juite  as 
liigh  at  the  weakest  part  to  get  up  the  velocities  to  the 
regulation  speed.  We  would  not  elect  to  shoot  with 
cartridges  that  gave  a  4-ton  pressure  at  the  breech,  but 
we  know  the  worst  of  them  at  any  rate ;  but  when  a 
powder  gives  a  pressure  of  less  than  a  ton  at  the  breech, 
we  know  that  it  must  give  near  about  proof  pressure  at 
the  muzzle,  and  that  its  latent  force  is  very  high  indeed. 
Then,  if  there  is  an  accident  in  loading,  such  as  happened 
to  Mr.  Woodward's  cartridges  (long  since  withdrawn), 
what  will  happen  to  the  gun  or  the  shooter  ?  * 

Explanation  to  Table. 

(Dotted  lines  are  only  inserted  to  show  which  index  letter  a 

certain  line  belongs  to.) 

A — Represents  the  curve  of  the  thickness  of  nietiil  of  the  walls  of  the 
barrel  at  various  points  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Birmingham  Proof-House  Guardians. 

P — Represents  the  true  curve  of  proof  pressure  brought  into  relation- 
ship with  the  resistance  line  above.  The  least  excess  of 
resistance  over  proof  pressure  occurs  at  12ins.  from  the  breech; 
we  do  not  know  how  much  that  is.  It  is  only  known  that  any 
Imrrels  in  use  have  not  burst  in  proof.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to 
assume  that  the  resistance  and  the  proof  pressure  are  equal 
where  they  come  nearest  together,  and  then  see  how  they 
diverge  at  other  points  in  the  barrel.  The  curve  of  resistance 
is  biised  on  the  thickness  of  •194ins.  at  the  breech,  and  the 
same  measurements  throughout  as  the  Birmingham  Proof- 
House  experimenUiI  Iwirrels ;  with  the  exception  that  a  usual 
chamber  has  been  allowed  for. 

B  (410  tons) — Represents  the  curve  from  lin.  to  2.Uns.  of  some  badly 
loaded  nitro  cartridges  with  the  bniss  pinched  in  at  the  turnover 

•  With  reference  to  tlie«e  cartri<lj;eH,  we  have  omitted  the  name  of  the  powder, 
liecauxe  although,  when  the  facts  were  firnt  publii^hed,  we  exprejwly  ntated  that 
the  jKiwder  was  in  no  way  in  fault,  but  that  the  caf<e«  alone  were  to  lie  blamed, 
yet  we  timl  that,  after  all,  Home  i>eople  did  throw  blame  on  to  the  powder,  where 
none  wan  intende<l  or  de8er\'e<l.  Wo  only  publislie<i  the  fault  at  that  time,  a« 
now,  in  onler  to  draw  attention  to  the  extreme  necessity  of  caution  when 
variation  from  ordinary  loading  is  desireil.  Exiierimentn  such  as  an  extra  turn- 
over, extra  length,  or  decreased  length  of  case  can  only  safely  lie  indu1ge<l  in  by 
those  who  have,  at  hand,  scientific  instniments  to  check  them. 
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(ordinary  charge  and  1^  oz.  shot),  and  as  the  same  load  nonmdly 
gives  2*20  tons,  we  see  what  an  erroneous  length  of  brass  of  the 
ejector  cartridge,  when  the  metal  is  slightly  pinched  in  by  the 
turnover,  will  do.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  gives  very  neariy 
proof  pressure  under  such  circimistances,  and  also  that  it 
follows  the  same  angle  as  proof  pressures  as  &r  as  it  was 
measured;  although  this  410  ton  pressure,  therefore,  is  £w 
imder  the  curve  of  resistance,  it  stands  some  chance  of  meeting 
it  at  the  12ins.  point  where  proof-pressm-e  meets  it.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  410  tons  was  the  average,  not  the 
highest  pressure,  with  the  Woodward  improper  ejector  cart- 
ridges. The  highest  was  4*78  of  a  ton,  or  higher  than  proof 
pressure,  w^hereby  if  the  curve  (or  angle  of  decrease)  was  the 
same  as  that  of  proof  powder,  it  would  have  risen  higher  than 
resistance  of  the  barrel  at  the  12ins.  point.  That  the  gun  did 
not  burst  was,  therefore,  because  it  had  a  greater  strength  than 
the  proof  guaranteed.  We  believe  that  any  nitro-powder 
loaded  in  the  same  way  would  give  the  same  results. 

B2 — Represents  the  curve  of  pressure  given  by  3drs.  of  No.  2  blai  k 
and  Ijtoz.  of  shot. 

C — Represents  the  curve  of  pressure  given  by  Coopal  40grs.  IJoz.  shot. 

S  I) — Represents  the  curve  of  pressure  given  by  42  grs.  of  Schultze 
(1887)  dried  for  li  hours  at  160  F.,  and  1 J  oz.  shot. 

[It  will  bo  seen  that  these  three  last  curves  are  totally 
dissimilar  to  that  of  proof  powder,  but  that  they  are  very  nrar 
indeed  to  the  curve  of  resisUuice  of  the  barrel  up  to  21  ins. 
where  the  two  former  records  cease,  and  up  to  2  J  ins.  where  th» 
last  ceases.] 

S2 — Is  the  curve  of  pressure,  upwards  slightly,  from   lin.  to  2Jin>.  ot 
72grs.  of  Schultze  powder  and  l^oz.  of  shot. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  nearly  doable  change  tb^- 
pressure  was  less  than  with  the  dried  Schultze.  This  als" 
was  an  18tS7  triab  and  Schultze,  like  most  nitros.  has  lv»ii 
rendered  less  susceptible  to  inHuence  by  heat  and  <lrvinir  siiu-*' 
then:  but,  as  we  have  before  stated,  all  niiros  are  i^nailv 
influenced  by  heat  and  dryin<^^  Black  powder  is  iii  n(»  way 
<diange(l  by  this  amount  of  dryint^:] 

S — l^epresents  an  181)5  FlfUl  t(*st  of  Schultze  powder,  it  i,nvi- 
very  low  pn'ssures;  and  nuist  have  been  loaded  with  'an^ 
"liarLTed  with  (\ips  of  poor  iifnition  ])ower.  As  will  be  st^u 
by  the  way  its  pressures  are  ret:iined  up  to  24  ins.,  it  wa> 
capable  ot'  ^j^ivin^^  nnich  hii^dier  l)reech  ])ressures  had  it  Km 
(juickly  iiLTuited. 
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VF — Represents  a  ton  per  square  inch  from  beginning  to  end. 
Probably  this  is  impossible,  but  when  the  Fidd  stated  that 
the  pressures  of  Van  Forster  were  all  imder  a  ton  Arith 
regulation  velocities,  something  very  like  this  absence  of  curve 
must  have  taken  place.  Proof  pressure  meets  and  passes 
below  it  at  24  ins.  from  the  breech.  Nobody  would  think  at 
first  glance  that  there  was  more  danger  from  a  powder  which 
gave  but  a  ton  per  square  inch  chamber  pressure  than  from 
one  gi\'ing  3J  tons,  but  there  is,  because  it  is  the  habit  of  gim 
borers  to  make  guns  of  a  resistance  somewhat  similar  to  the 
resistances  in  the  instance  taken,  and  they  do  not  follow  the 
lines  indicated  by  proof  pressures  in  the  making  of  their 
barrels.  It  may  be  said  that  the  slower  burning  powders 
follow  the  curve  of  proof  powder,  and  sometimes  meet  and 
cross  the  curve  of  resistance,  but  that  the  pressures  of  the 
quick  ones  follow  the  curve  of  resistance,  and  yet  never 
approach  it  at  any  point  in  the  barrels.  A  gun  built  on  these 
lines,  and  having  passed  proof,  is  capable  of  resisting  a  per 
square  inch  pressure  of  8*77  tons  at  the  breech,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  proof  pressure  there  is  only  about  4*50 
tons  per  square  inch.  That  is  if  the  metal  is  equally  sound 
throughout. 

It  will,  we  think,  readily  be  admitted  that,  as  ji:uns 
are  built  to  the  curve  A,  powders  should  follow  that 
curve  as  nearly  as  possible.  There  are  several  reasons 
])esides  that  of  danger  to  the  middle  of  the  barrels  against 
going  for  slow  powder.  First  of  all,  if  the  curve  of 
pressure  of  slow  powder  (see  S.)  was  followed  in  the 
])arrels,  proof  would  follow  that  curve  also  as  it  does 
now.  Then  if  the  same  powder  happened  to  l)e  treated 
as  in  S.D.,  or  in  anv  other  wav  that  would  j2:ive  to  it 
simultaneous  ignition,  it  would  at  once  be  a  case  of  no 
guarantee  of  safety  from  proof. 

Of  course,  any  pair  of  barrels  nmy  be  largely  in  excess 
of  the  margin  of  safety  shown  here,  but  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  it  beyontl  the  proof  of  a  gun. 

Then  there  is  the  (jueslion  of  weight.  It  may  well  J)e 
asked  why  we  should  carry  more  weight  in  any  piirt  of 
our  barrels  than  the  necessity  of  safety,  as  shown  by  proof, 
demands.  If  we  took  the  curve  of  proof  aii<l  made  that 
also  the  curve  of  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  gun-barrel 
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we  should  have  to  increase  the  proof  test  as  well  as  the 
thickness  of  the  barrels  at  12  in.  from  the  breech,  becaase 
it  would  clearly  be  unwise  to  lessen  the  thickness  of  the 
breech,  seeing  that  a  little  extra  turnover  will  at  once 
make  an  ordinary  load  give  more  pressure  than  proof 
charges  do.  The  alteration  of  the  resistance  curve  to 
proof  pressure  curve  would,  therefore,  increase  weight  at 
12  inches  enormously,  and  would  throw  any  gun  out  of 
balance.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  alter  the  resistance 
curve  to  that  of  the  proof  charge,  and  that  being  so,  slow 
powders  which  follow  the  roof  curve  are  a  mistake. 

But  if  we  cannot  alter  the  barrels  it  appears  desirable 
that  the  proof  authorities  should  alter  the  proof  charge  in 
a  way  to  make  it  follow  the  curve  of  resistance.  If  we 
admit  that  the  proof  at  12  inches  is  satisfactory,  as  it 
is,  and  that  the  curve  of  resistance  and  the  curve  of 
pressure  meet  there,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  pair 
of  l)arrels  has  in  fact  the  excess  of  resist^ince  shown  in 
th^  diagram. 

The  thickness  of  metal  given  shows  a  resist^ince  equal  to 
H'77  tons  per  square  inch,  but  there  may  be  a  flaw  in  the 
metal,  and  its  utmost  resistance  may  be  exactly  ecpiivalent 
to  the  pressure  of  proof  i)ovv(ler  after  all.     Suspecting  that 
any  nitro  charge  may  be  made  to  develoj)  over  4\){)  tons  |kt 
s(juare  inch    even    when  loaded  l)y  a  crack  giinmaker  like 
Woodward,  we  cannot  agree  that  proof  charges  are  as  good 
as  they  might  be.     The  supplementary  proof  is  only  for  guns 
(IrrlKred  to   be  intended  for  nitro  powders.      Besides,  nc^t 
biMngcomimlsory,  it  is  not  a  very  high  proof,  as  4^^.  (lraclnn> 
of  No.  2  black  powder  (T.S.  2)  and  \%  oz.  shot  is  not  a  liij:li 
charge,  although  it   puts  the  pressure  in   the   right   placv. 
corresponding  to  the  curve  of  resistance  in  tlie  metal  of  the 
barrel.     By  Kule  46  of  the  proof  regulations  when  a  gun 
has  l)eeu  proved  in  this  way  it  is  to  be  marked  as  follows, 
''nitro  proof  oz.  maxinmm,"  indicating  the  service  weight  of 
shot  to  be  used.      Barrels  can   be   ])roved  with   any  of  the 
nitro  powders  that  are  ordered  to  l)e  used,  but  as  the  linni 
of  the  strain  put  (m  is  only  between  80  and  100  per  cent,  in 
e\c(\ss  of  that  of  the  service  charge,  it  is  not  as  good  iunl 
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useful  a  proof  as  the  old  regulation  No.  6  black.  The  nomial 
pressure  of  most  nitros  is  low,  under  normal  ccmditions  ;  but 
vary  those  conditions  but  slightly,  and  the  powders  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  increases  of  80  to  100  per  cent,  pres- 
sures, as  has  alreadv  l)een  shown.  It  seems  to  us  that  all 
the  proofs  are  inadequate,  and  that  our  greatest  safety,  after 
all,  lies  io  the  fact  that  from  the  12in.  point  the  curve  of 
resistance  of  the  metal  of  good  barrels  rises  greatly  tow^ards 
the  breech  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  curve  of  pressure  of 
proof  powder  rises  from  that  point  where  the  two  meet ;  and 
where,  in  most  cases,  service  charges  give  light  pressures. 
What  it  really  amounts  to  is  this  :  we  rely  on  ordinary  proof 
to  show  that  om*  barrels  are  sound  at  the  12in.  point,  and  we 
rely  upcm  the  gunmaker  to  give  us  plenty  of  metal  in  the 
breech  to  meet  the  nitro  emergencies.  It  is  an  arrangement 
that  has  not,  on  the  whole,  answ^ered  badly. 

That  barrel-makers  do  not  rely  much  upon  proof  was 
established  by  the  guardians  of  the  Birmingham  Proof- 
House  itself  in  the  trials  of  39  different  sorts  of  barrels  in 
18H8,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  These  39  sorts 
were  represented  by  three  barrels  for  each,  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed  reported  in  1891  that  all  but  one  set  of 
three  had  stood  definitive  proof,  and  that  none  bulged  to  the 
extent  of  l-l(K)th  of  an  inch  until  it  had  withstood  a  strain 
.■>-74  times  greater  than  that  of  definitive  proof.  All  the 
luirrels  were  nevertheless  turned  down  to  the  size  indicated 
in  the  diagram,  except  that  they  had  no  chambers. 

It  was  objected  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  these 
tables  that  they  were  of  no  value  because  they  did  not 
indicate  the  extreme  bursting  point  or  '*  ultimate  stress" 
of  the  barrels.  No  doubt  the  details  would  have  added 
crreatlv  to  the  value  of  the  tables,  but  to  sav  thev  were 
useless  because  they  were  averaged,  and  because  a  bulge 
of  ^i^  can  be  knocked  down  by  the  gunmaker,  is  going 
very  much  too  far.  Indeed,  no  article  on  the  safety  of 
guns  and  the  proper  loading  of  cartridges  would  be  complete 
without  this  report,  which  we  accordingly  now  repeat.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  bulge  did  not  occur  in  any  of  them 
until  the  strain  put  on  w^as  5-74  times  greater  than  proof 
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strain,  and  in  some  of  tliem  it  did  not  occur  until  it  had 
reached  12  59  times  proof  strain  (definitive).  But  12-59 
times  4  50  tons,  which  is  accepted  as  proof  pressure,  is 
56  tons  per  squi^re  inch,  and  we  have  Sir  Frederick  AbeFs 
word  for  it  tha'.  40  tons  per  square  inch  is  the  extreme 
pressure  of  black  powder  in  an  absolutely  closed  vessel 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  mistake  in  the  figures,  which 
cannot  be  read  as  absolute  figures,  but  merely  comparative 
ones. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  report  states  that  the  bulges 
and  bursts  did  not  occiu*  within  6  ins.  of  the  breech,  hut 
between  that  point  and  the  24ins.  point,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  the  curve  of  proof  pressure  and  the  curve  of  resistance 
depicted  herewith  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 


"  A  Rek)RT  up<jx    1  estixg  the  Strength  of  Various  Kinds  of 

GUNBARRELS,   ALL    MADE    TO    THE    SIZE    INDICATED    IN   THE    PRE- 
CEDING   DIAGRAMS. 

"  The  Boanl  of  Guardians  of  the  Birmingham  Proof-House  havii^ 
by  resolution,  datc^cl  January  26,  1888,  appointed  a  committee  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  various  kinds  of  English  and  foreign  barrels  em- 
ployed in  sporting  guns,  the  said  committee  was  composed  of  thf 
following  gentlemen  (elected  Guardians  of  the  Birmingham  Pn^jf- 
Housc)  as  being  fairly  representative  of  all  departments  of  sfxjrTiiii: 
gun  manufacture:  Messrs.  S.  B.  Allport,  C.  (i.  Bonohill,  E.  Jiin^-'> 
\V.  M.  Scott,  T.  Turner,  jun.,  and  T.  W.  Weblev. 

"  The  conuuittce  at  its  first  meeting  sent  an  invitation  to  all  clasM- 
of  makers  of  barrels  ordinarily  employed  in  sporting  guns  to  coii- 
tributo  barrels  for  the  purpose.  They  also  purchased  from  tho  )*-' 
foreign  makers,  or  their  agents,  samples  of  the  same.  The  saiiiji- 
supplied  were  as  follows  : 

"First — English  twisted  hand  forged:  three  spec-imens. 
'Secondly — English  twisted  machine  forged:  seventeen  s|x?ciiiidb 
"Thirdly — Foreign  twisted  barrels:  six  specimen.s. 
"  Fourthly — Knglisli  steel :  eleven  specimens. 
"  Fifthly — Foreign  steel :  two  speciiuens. 

*  In  all  thirty-nine  s])ecimens,  of  ditterent  kinds:  in  all  117  WrrcN 

'  These  were  received  in  the  rough-l)ored  and  ground  state.    Ih 

rough  rul)es  were  first  set,  then  touche<l  in  a  lathe  in  several  j^laco  in 

order   to    make    them  cpiite  concentric,  and  ground  true  to  gaiii:«>: 

then  fine-bored  and  struck  up  to  gauges,  and  lapped   inside  to  a  |>!ii-' 
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to  exactly  the  same  calibre,  viz.,  729  of  an  inch.  Finally  they  were 
mounted  on  a  cylindrical  mandril  of  the  exact  calibre,  and  spun  on 
dead  centres  in  a  lathe,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  thev  were 
absolutely  concentric. 

"The  length  of  each  barrel  was  30iiL  The  external  dimensions 
were:  At  breech,  1 '205  of  an  inch;  at  Sin.  up,  103:  at  6in.  up, 
•913:  at  12in.  up,  -826;  at  21in.  up,  -800;  at  30in.  up  (being  the 
muzzle),  826.  The  weight  varied  slightly,  according  to  the  density 
of  the  difterent  materials,  but  approximated  to  lib.  Oioz.  per  tube. 

**  Three  several  barrels  of  each  specimen  were  numbered,  as — 1/1, 
12,  1  3;  2/1,  2/2,  2/3;  15/1,  15/2,  15/3:  33/1,  33/2,  33/3,  etc. 

"  The  committee  resolved  that  as  soon  as  a  barrel  exhibited  such  a 
bulge  as  would  cause  its  rejection  by  the  proof-master,  it  should  be 
rejected.  The  barrels  were  then  Ariped  out  and  breech  plugs  were 
screwed  in,  having  touch-holes  all  of  one  size,  namely  f^^nd  of  an  inch 
diameter.  They  were  loaded  first  with  the  definitive  Proof-House 
charge  applicable  to  the  calibre — namely,  182grs.  of  Proof- House 
powder:  then  a  wad  of  paper  felt  about  ^ths  thick  over  the  powder : 
then  729grs.  of  No.  6  shot,  and  then  the  same  kind  of  wad  over  the 
shot.  The  constancy  of  the  strength  of  the  powder  was  repeatedly 
checked.  The  wads  would  pass  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  little 
finger  on  them,  and  were  all  cut  with  one  punch.  The  ramming  was 
done  by  machine,  every  one  with  a  pressure  equal  to  laying  a  lOlb. 
weight  on  the  wad ;  not  bumped  at  all.  Every  charge  of  powder  and 
shot  was  weighed  in  grains,  in  very  accurate  scales,  by  two  members 
of  the  connnittee  to  each  kind :  and  the  whole  of  the  members 
attended  the  loading,  ramming  down,  firing,  washing  out  and  viewing. 
All  the  barrels  were  mixed  together  indiscriminately,  so  that  the 
various  kinds  were  not  known  to  the  connnittee  until  after  the  viewing 
and  rejection  of  the  whole. 

'*  Lots  of  eight  barrels  at  a  time  were  fired  with  a  train  of  powder : 
they  lay  in  a  grooved  bench  and  recoiled  into  sand.  After  being  fired, 
they  were  washed  out  with  hot  water,  and  cleaned  with  oil  tow :  all 
signs  of  lead  were  removed  with  a  wire  brush.  They  were  ixilished  in 
and  oiUside,  and  then  viewed  by  the  members  of  the  connnittee, 
a.ssist<xl  by  the  proof-master,  who  thereupon  decideil  whether  a  barrel 
had  bulged  so  as  to  be  perceptible,  and  to  be  rejected.  After  the  view, 
and  decision  that  a  barrel  had  failed,  the  mark  and  numl)er  upon  it 
was  referred  to,  and  the  result  was  recorded.  The  individual  barrels 
were  proved  with  gradually  increasing  charges  of  ]K)wder  and  shot. 
The  /7/-.s^  proof  was  182grs.  of  powder  and  721)grs.  of  shot.  The  second 
pro<:)f  was  200grs.  of  powder  and  8()2grs.  of  shot.  The  fhityl  proof  was 
220grs.  of  powder  and  882gi's.  of  shot.  The  ftnirth  proof  was  242gi-s. 
of  powder  and  DTOgrs.  of  shot.     Thr  uftli  jn-oof  was  25<>grs.  of  j>owder, 
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I  BogUih  hud-foivsd  bst  Duiuhiu,  In  Um*  imhi 


Iikjuiunci  coiling  pITK'*'- 

1,11^:^-1:  r -J  '.|  ilie'iDercd  DaniaMiu,  In  \wa  rodi, 

EDHllili  ninuliiiie-funnd  ulwqtMtvd  DiilUHciu.  In  liir  rtdi, 
TRipnivci)  eoDODiiiic  compoaiid  MUlag  [>»«■. 

Eugllihiteel.  bula  open  bnnh  prwrna,  bna  htuuliu  ]>■ 
■ml  irrap,  curbtihHd  bj  Dtrbjr's  HICraUan  piwim. 

EnElKli  >t«i:l.  I«>lc  op™  b.uth  pracfH.  rram  hniUlu  f* 
Mill  wnit'.  .'arbiirlaiHl  hy  Dirbr'i  nltrmllon  pruiw. 

Kus'i'b  liBDi]  furgeil  Ijol  lnmEUKlod  iteBl,  lii  llitw  Mi 

Fonign  DsiutKiu, "  Ccollt,"  In  tbra*  rod*. 
Foreign  Dunucni,  "  Crolld."  In  [our  radi. 


Foreign  Boiloti  Dimucni,  in  two  rodL 
Eiigllih  nikchlne-farsed  Iron  Dudmciu.  Mnfli  ivd. 
Eitglltli  Bteel.  aienieni-MaitlD  procen,  nlied  tram  bol'^ 
Furetgn  Dunuuciu.  in  thtw  roda. 

i;i>itlli.li  niei'l,  bed  riiuJlti.  BlMncui-UarllD  pincim  I*^ 
'-•■  ■ —  -i1ir»l  In  full  length.  . 


M  [urged  fioaton 


'.1^  (ulv 
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1=^  -S     ,i'5«-sl-'3"S.fi    ll 


JCahrul  or  BiRRKu  Tkshd. 


Ei.(IW,  ««l,SL=mrD*lljrtli.  ptww  mtlcd  rmm 
inonrd  i  tliKhtiy  huder  ihmu  No.  ^iroup. 

im|ffo.ed»™i™u,P«™ipuuT;acoiH,.«pnm;. 
Eiwllih  lUrl.  "auperliir  h>r«l  .wbI." 

■  hollo* 
-orodj. 

Foreign  ateel,  SlemetD-MutEn  pruc;ii. 

E.igli.li  rini>l,|,ie-for8«l  Inl  ni.u.«.i»,  In  (uurradi, 

E.S':-==sSi~sa.'sr£™„„.. ,. 

niprortd 
wo  rod., 

ll'TTi  aj«.  EnKlbhiteel.liulcapen  heittli  prm-ot,  Irura  bnutlU  pit 

,.--1  .,  ^  ■'"lKrap.<»rbiirl.«ll.y  Dubi-«llllintloupnH.<u. 

11-.. J  v.:  EiiglW,  .W*l.  Si.iii™^M«Tin  Mww  ■pecl.l  ™uiu«  o< 
inaai  ""•'llili mmI  Emtlfih  Irwi. rolW (ram  bollow  moold. 


e.sw     lO'hS 


limlnttwl  ittel,  In  thrve  tub. 


lefuHftJ  clMiia ._ 

ouDniHi  comianiid  eallln(  [kwch. 
lli|iulitj,Kl»iiian«-HkrIlupTurcH,(n 


E«,  rolird  It-jm  hollov 
E^flliU  htnd'loried  belt  Dtmucni.  Id  tout  rodi. 
e-flftl     ert      En«ll.li    nMctilDr  ronud    imt    tXmucu,    <ij     tim   rodt. 
•■«  I     tlL      English     uiicMMr-larEa]    Tiimliuud  "itwr^'  two    mdi 

I  imnratwl  emnofnlr  ivimmnn.1  mJII..-  .^^ «vu>. 

0-05       t«&     Eiivl 


Eiivllili  niKhlniB'lorgMl  chnjiiervd  UmnuKiu.  In 
,  Eii«Iliili  itnl.  biilD  oirni  buiUi  proooS,  hwiThi 


three  rod*, 
(pl( 


«•.     EnglUh   iMclibw-loTBed   Bmoiii   |).nij,on»,   In    (om  rod*, 
IBi      '^"^"''',^';J;«J;;;;ff^^^,I*,<oMcu».  ™'(hKa  null. 


■,«S       8fl)) 
8.;m       7Io/ 


Foreign  DanitKIU.  Id 


lon^  YiMiin  DiuiiiA.  I 
mlc  componnd  ojIIIiik  jir 
Ib  I'pM  b«imh  proccH.  fr 
iBrlHd  br  IlaiW>Hiir.ii. 


7-M  ■     SOL  .  Fon 


Jrged  •kelp  twlrt. 

,  "Citill^,"ln  thrwrodi. 


j  *<«.  '  Engl  lib  itHl,  91«aien>-3J*nln  piwsu,  rolled  from  a  hollow 
,   Ita.     Ftveirn  '  PolntilK'-  twItC. 
as*.      FortlgD  DanuuCDi,  ■-  Crotl«.~  In  tour  rodt. 
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and  lOlSgrs.  of  shot.  The  aixth  proof  was  269grs.  of  powder  and 
10()9grs.  of  shot.  The  seventh  proof  was  282grs.  of  powder  and  112^ 
of  shot.  The  eighth  proof  was  296grs,  of  powder  and  1178grs.  of  shot. 
The  ninth  proof  was  310grs.  of  powder  and  1236grs.  of  shot  The 
tenth  proof  was  325grs.  of  powder  and  1296grs.  of  shot.  The  elerenHi 
proof  was  341grs.  of  powder  and  1361grs.  of  shot  The  ttvdfih  proof 
was  358grs.  of  powder  and  1429grs.  of  shot 

"  The  barrels  were  proved  throughout  indiscriminately  with  the 
first  proof  charge,  and  if  any  one,  on  being  viewed,  exhibited  a 
rejecting  bulge,  it  was  stamped  R  1  (R  standing  for  *  rejected'),  and 
laid  aside. 

"  The  remainder,  or  all  those  which  had  stood  the  first  proDf,  were 
then  proved  with  second  proof;  again  viewed,  and  those  which  hail 
bulged  were  marked  R  2 — thereby  showing  that  the}'  had  withstoiJ 
the  first  proof  but  failed  at  the  second ;  and  so  on,  the  figure  cod- 
nected  with  the  letter  R  denoting  the  proof  at  which  it  had  feilwl. 

"  This  was  termed  the  bulging  proof,  as  indicating  the  condition  ai 
which  a  baiTcl  would  Ix?  rejected.  When  the  whole  of  the  barrels  h^ 
exhibited  this  rejecting  bidge,  their  order  of  merit  of  endurance  wd> 
estimated  as  follows : 

"  Tlie  individuals  of  each  of  the  thirty-nine  specimens  were  aJ- 
lected  and  tied  together,  and  the  relative  proof  which  i»ach  group 
had  sustained  was  estimated  by  means  of  the  following  primip^: 
Seeing  that  the  proof  charges  are  made  up  of  a  certain  nuinber  of 
ij^rains  of  j>owder,  the  explosion  of  which  pro<luces  stress  in  the  \ynm\. 
and  of  a  ((M'tain  numberof  <^a'ainsof  shot,  the  inertia  of  whieh  immi^-^ 
that  stress,  it  was  resolved  to  add  together  the  total  gniins  ot  l«»tL 
powder  and  shot,  as  a  measure  of  the  comparative  stress  which  ^-a^i. 
proof  (•har*^^'  imposed. 

•  Each  individual  in  a  group  was  therefore  crciiiied  as  a  tiirip."* 
merit  and  endurance  with  the  whole  grains  of  powdtir  and  shi»r  wiii^ii 
it  had  home,  as  indicated  bv  the  rejecting  figure  stauiptnl  npm  i-. 
The  whole  of  the  grou|>  was  then  so  valued,  by  adding  the  pn»«»l  •*! 
the  individuals  together,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  nuniUr  '»: 
individuals  for  the  average  figure  of  merit  for  the  gn>up  of  thai  kii^i. 
This  svstem  was  followed  throuifhout  the  thirtv-nine  kinds,  and  \h' 
table  I'i'presents  the  order  of  merit  of  the  whole  of  the  kinds,  with  ih'- 
average  numl)er  of  grains  of  proof  which  each  kind  sustaineti  withal:* 
anv  bulLring,  No.  1  being  the  highest  in  merit  and  Xo.  82  the  low»'0. 
sonie  being  ecpial. 

FiHTHER  Tests. 
"  The  conunittee  considercHl   that   it   was  then  advis<ible  to  i*Arrv 

* 

their  experiments  fiu'ther  by  continuing  the   proof  of  all   the  imii- 
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viduals  from  the  former  stage  with  increasing  charges,  until  ever}- 
one  either  burst  or  exhibited  a  bulge  of  01,  or  '739  of  an  inch. 

"This  enlargement  was  measured  to  1,000th  of  an  inch  by  an 
Allport's  Patent  Tube  Measurer,  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
considered  that  any  enlargements  or  bulge  beyond  01  would  pennit 
the  gas  to  get  past  the  wad  there,  and  so  vitiate  the  proof  The 
same  methods  of  mixing  all  the  barrels,  weighing  the  charges, 
loading,  ramming,  tiring,  washing,  cleaning,  and  viewing,  and  one  by 
one  rejecting  every  individual  barrel  of  the  whole,  was  repeated  in  the 
presence  of  the  committee  until  the  trials  came  to  an  end. 

"The  figures  of  merit  in  this  second  series  of  experiments  were 
attained  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly  described,  and  the  results 
are  exhibited  in  the  second  table. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  proof  of  the 
barrels  shown  in  Table  I.,  the  first  bulging  of  most  of  the  barrels  was 
at  from  13  to  24  inches  from  the  breech.  The  larger  charges,  later 
on,  attacked  the  barrels  generally  6  or  8  inches  from  the  breech,  and, 
in  some  of  the  kinds,  after  bulging  6  or  7  thousandths,  remaining 
stationary  for  several  proofs,  eventually  increasing  until  they  atUiined 
the  01  inch,  the  rejection  enlargement;  while  others  showed  little 
sign  of  expansion  until  they  collapsed  in  the  final  proof 

"The  connnittee  are  of  opinion  that  this  series  of  experiments  has 
accurately  presented  the  comparative  elastic  limit  of  the  difterent 
kinds  of  material  and  influence  of  manufacture  in  the  tubes. 
It  is  probable  that  the  individual  barrels  in  any  group  were  made  at 
the  same  time.  The  endurance  of  a  barrel  appears  to  depend  upon  a 
moderately  high  elastic  limit  (which  prevents  bulging),  and  a  fair 
margin  between  the  elastic  limit  and  the  breaking  strain 
(which  prevents  bursting).  If  the  composition  of  the  metal 
and  the  method  of  manufacture  are  such  as  to  vield  a  low 
elastic  limit,  the  barrel  is  too  soft,  and  bulges  easily;  while, 
if  the  elastic  limit  b(»  unduly  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
ultimate  tenacity,  the  metal  is  deficient  in  ductility,  and,  being  thus 
brittle,  the  barrel  bursts.  The  most  suiUible  condition  appeal's  to  be 
attainable  by  judicious  rolling  or  forging  at  a  moderate  heat,  with  as 
little  reheating  as  is  practicable.  The  elasticity  and  tenacity-  are 
aftected  by  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  by  the  mechanical  structure 
set  up  in  the  compound  figured  irons  by  the*  various  modes  of  twisting 
and  laying  them  together.  Some  barrels  of  pure  quality  of  material 
may  have  had  their  tenacity  lessened  by  overtwisting  or  by  mal- 
arrangement  of  structure,  whilst  others  of  more  inferior  material  may 
have  shown  better  endurance  from  a  more  judicious  structure  or 
treatment.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  steels,  which,  under 
careful  rolling  at  a  moderate  heat,  acquire  tenacity  by  themetid  of  the 
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barrel  somewhat  changing  from  a  granular  or  crj'stalline  to  a  fibrous 
nature,  with  also  a  greater  density,  and  may  explain  the  wide 
difference  of  endurance  between  barrels  apparently  made  from  the 
same  material  and  under  the  same  process. 

"  The  committee  are  further  of  opinion,  ha^dng  r^ard  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  tubes  and  the  repeated  and  very  great  ciunulitire 
stresses  which  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  undergone,  that  the 
recent  increase  of  stress  by  the  proof  charges  in  the  New  Rules  of 
proof  has  not  been  greater  than  was  justified  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  safety. 

"  The  time  and  care  bestow^ed  on  the  work  in  order  to  arrive  it 
just  results  involved  twenty-two  meetings  of  the  committee.  This 
did  not  include  about  sixteen  other  meetings  for  discussion.  The 
whole  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  of 
value  to  the  trade. 

•'  Dec.  31,  1890.  "  Samuel  B.  Allp<»rt,  Chainnan. 

"  The  Board,  in  presenting  this  report  to  the  trade,  have  in  w 
the  justification  of  the  new  proof  charges,  and  have  gladly  plaaJ 
their  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  chained  their 
revenue  with  the  expenses  of  the  trials,  so  as  to  create  a  confidence  in 
them  which  could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  the  experiments  of 
private  individuals.  They  have  also  wished  to  promote  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  sporting  barrels,  and  they  tnist  the  resu]i> 
exhibited,  and  the  considerations  above  offered  on  the  purity  of  tht- 
materials  and  structural  manufacture  of  barrels,  will  receive  cunfiil 
consideration  in  order  to  further  increase  the  reputation  whi<li 
Birmingham  already  possesses  as  the  source  ot  gini-harrel  inanutkiup 
of  the  United  Kint'dom. 

'Samuel  B.  Allport, 
"  Chairman  of  the  (uiardians  uf  tli' 
"  Birmingliani  Proof-Hons*-. 

*'  Hinuin^^liani,  Feb.  1(),  181)1.' 

]SiTK()  AM)  Black  E(^uivale\ts. 

The  loading;-  of  cartridges  is  generally  left  to  the  jni^i- 
niaker  or  to  the  gamekeeper,  but  this  paper  would  n«'^ 
l>e  complete  without  some  attempt  ])eing  made  to  luiui-' 
the  instructions  given  out  by  the  various  pow(ler-niakei> 
into  something  like  comparative  order.  The  makers  tn 
to  issue  instructions  for  e(juivalent  loads  of  black  pow<ler. 
and   this   black    ])ow(ler   is    Xo.    4.      For    No.    iS   black  tt» 
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COMPARATIVE    LOADS. 


CharsM  In  Rraini  of  nltro  powder  rccommeDded  by  the  makers  to  go  with  varioiw  weitrhU  or        n 
shot,  and  equivalents  In  drams  measure  of  black  p jwder— 1st  in  strength,  2nd  by  bulk.  g 
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d-fuwlinjc  Balli^tite.  2K-5  vnXw^  e<|ual  one  dram  of  black  by  nieaaurt:.      Ballistite  and  C'annunit«  No.  1  not 
t  <Hit  loose,  there  is  no  need  for  giving  their  etiulvalent  dram  bulks  in  all  cases.       Sporting  Ballistite,  2o-3 
lal  one  dram  of  bla'-k  by  measure, 
ms  in  bulk  of  black  powder.    Thus  M)  =  5]  means  80  grains  of  Amberite  fills  a  5)  dram  measure. 

1  N 
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become  equivalent  to  the  nitro  loads  given  it  wouW 
generally  be  correct  to  add  as  much  as  one-twelfth  to 
the  black  charges  stated  ;  and  for  No.  2  black  it  would 
be  equally  proper  to  deduct  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 

We  have  given  in  the  following  table,  on  the  authority 
of  the  various  makers,  the  equivalents  of  their  powder  to 
black  powder.  Some  of  the  information  has  been  given 
before  with  the  instructions  issued  by  each  powder-niak«r 
in  their  separate  sheets,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  tabulate  or  bring  together  the  whole  of  the  information 
to  be  had  from  each  manufacturer,  who,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  knows  most  about  the  powder  he  makes,  an<l  its 
relation  to  l)lack  powder.  We  have  given  the  equivaltMit^ 
of  strength  on  the  authority  of  the  makers,  who  ait 
certainlv  best  able  to  sav  what  standard  thev  are  workiiiir 
up  to ;  J)esides  this,  when  the  bulk  of  nitro  differs  fnnu 
the  bulk  of  black  No.  4,  on  the  same  good  authority  we 
also  state  its  equivalent  in  the  dram  measures  u.'<e<l  tor 
l)lack  powders,  thus  :  29  =  \\  in  the  columns  for  shot- 
gun KiHeite  means  29  gi-ains  by  weight  of  S.(t.  Uifleitt* 
equals  in  Jndk  U  drams  of  black  Xo.   4. 

Now  that  powders  are  almost  as  numerous  as  Loiulon 
gunniakers,  and  now  that  bulk  and  con<lenst^(l  ])()\vclf'iv 
WW  \\\  some  cases  onlv  distinuuislied  hv  a  numJuT  in>t<';i'l 
of  a  name,  it  seemed  to  us  nc^cessarv  that   souKH^ne  <\vn\\^\ 

ft 

issu(»  a  tabk'  where  all  the  powders  in  general  use  miil.; 
be  found   in  their  I'elation  to  each  other. 

Tli(^  makei's  of  tlu*  powders  named  on  ])reeedinir  p'^-' 
issue  advice  i)eeuliar  to  their  ])()wders,  as   follows  : — 

Amkkkitk.  -(  ap  :   Mi'diuiii  protciTed. 

Wads  over  powder:  'Field'  eard  next  powder,  iheii  .-iiiii 
best   felt,  and  a  thin  card  over  the  felt. 

Wad  on  shot  :  Thin  card. 

Waddinu:  nnist  he  so  propcjrtioned  as  to  leave  -'\.  iii-li 
for  tnrnovi-r.  Towder  slionld  not  he  eom])ressed  nni<h.  Iii 
loading"  in  "Kjector"  and  "  Gronse "  eases,  use  an  extni  i:nii'- 
of  powder,  and  an    1  1 '/-hore  "Field"  eard  ovi^r  the  ])owdor. 

When  loa(hni,^  with  40  L^rains  of  pow(h'r  and  1  oz.  shet.  iw 
a   T-MIth-iiK-li   lu'st   frU   wad  instead  of  i^-ineh   wad. 
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The  above  loading  will  give  the  best  results.  But  in  loading 
with  speeial  eharges  always  have  not  less  than  i-ineh  of  good 
quality  wadding  between  the  powder  and  the  shot,  and  a  turn- 
over of  .)-l()th  inch.  Anv  additional  wads  introduced  to  till 
up  spiiee,  so  as  to  get  the  requisite  turnover,  must  be  placed 
over  the  feit  wad. 

The  powder  should  never  be  tightly  compressed,  but  the  wads 
just  pressed  firmly  down. 

ScHTLTZE. — This  company  writes  to  us  as  follows: 

Medium  cap  preferred. 

Wads  over  powder :     '  Field  "  card,  best  felt,  thin  card. 

Wads  on  shot:  For  close  shooting,  a  thin  card;  for  open 
patterns,  a  thick  card  V)r  grey  cloth. 

Cartridges  should  be  loaded  exa(^tly  as  black,  and  a  fair 
turnover  made :  /.^.,  enough  to  produce  a  tirm  and  compact 
cartridge. 

XnKM.vL. — I'oned  cases  are  advisable.  For  12-lx)res  the  company 
recommend  the  "Field"  cards,  the  felt  }-inch,  the  thick  card. 
For  1<)  and  2()-bores  the  grease-proof  can!,  the  felt  g-inch,  the 
thick  card  over  powder  with  a  thin  card  over  shot  and  moderate 
turnover. 

K.C\,  X<>.  -^ — About  wadding,  the  company  sjiy  special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  wads  employed,  but  the  following  method 
is  as  a  rule  (piite  .satisfactory: — \\^  3-82  card.  (2)  jj-inch  best 
tell.     K'Vs  0-32  or  thin  card.     Thin  card  over  shot. 

It  is  not  neces.siirv  or  advantageous  to  compress  the  powder 
heavilv  in  loadini^,  the  first  wad  should  be  onlv  well  seated. 

The  turnover  should  be  regular. 

Halijstite. — The  company  do  not  issue  any  special  instructions 
ex«ept  by  insisting  on  a  special  case.  We  happen  to  know  that 
soft  wadding  is  almost  essential  with  this  powder.  It  is  not 
issued  lo<>se. 

Cannon !TE. — We  have  received  no  instructions  as  to  wadding  with 
this  ]>owder.     No.  1  is  not  sent  out  loose. 

KvN«  M'Hs. — This  powder  can  be  loaded  in  ordinary  cases  with  medium 
cips.     They  do  not  i.ssue  any  instructions  aVwjut  wadding. 

S  S. — The  company  recommend  (1)  medium  card;  (2)  felt  2-inch: 
(8)  medium  card  and  the  siune  medium  card  over  shot. 

•>  \  »> 
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BiFLBrrB. — Mode  by  the  same  company  as  S  S,  is  loaded  in  the  ■ 
way  except  that  they  use  a  thicker  or  thinner  felt  wmi  to  com 
turnover,  so  as  always  to  leave  {  inch  of  case  for  that  operatioD 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  loads,  the  cartridgo  casci 
which  to  put  them  is  of  importance. 


Thk  Manukactlke  ok  a  Cahtridge  Case. 

It  is  to  Kynoch  Limited  that  we  owe  a  thorouj 
insight  into  the  nuikin^'  of  a  cartridge  case.  Simple 
it  may  appear  to  roll  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  tulte  ai 
encase  one  en<l  of  it  in  metal  with  a  hole  in  it,  it 
nothing  of  the  kinil  in  practice.  SoIi<i  cold-dniwu  hm 
is  in  itself  not  a  vei-y  ohl  discoverv,  and  we  belie 
that    it   was    one    due   to    Mr.    Kigby.      Without   it  t 
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i=5porting  cartridge  as  we  know  it  to-day  could  not  exist. 
But  there  is  cold-drawn  brass  and  cold-drawn  brass,  just 
as  there  is  the  cheap  case  and  the  expensive  one.  We 
C5an  siifelv  sav  that  before  we  saw  how  Kvnoch's  made 
the  head  of  a  ciirt  ridge  case  we  were  not  thoroughly 
aware  how  much  difference  there  might  be  in  two 
apparently  identiciil  cases.  There  is  all  the  difference 
bhat  exists  between  tempered  steel,  of  which  springs  are 
made,  representing  in  steel  that  which  is  correct  in  brass, 
Rnd  cast  iron  or  lead,  representing  as  they  do  the  two 
tempers  that  have  to  be  avoided  in  brass.  What  is 
wanted  when  we  thoughtlessly  put  cartridges  in  our 
^uns  {  It  is  obvious  that  the  explosion  will  force  the 
external  portions  of  the  brass  intc/  absolute  contact  with 
the  internal  surface  of  the  gun  chamber.  Now,  if  the 
metal  was  soft,  like  lead,  it  would  stick  there,  and  then 
the  best  ejector  in  the  worid,  assisted  by  Spratt's  patent 
extractor  knife,  would  not  get  it  out  iigain.  What  is 
i^anted,  therefore,  is  that  the  metal  should  exjrnnd  and 
spring  back  to  its  original  gauge  or  very  near  to  that. 
It  is  all  verv  well  to  sav,  **  Of  course,  then  use  metal 
that  will  do  so."  But  the  same  metal  is  capable  of 
doing  it  or  not  doing  it ;  it  is  also  capable  of  being  made 
so  hanl  that  it  will  split  up,  and  the  same  may  be  siiid 
of  the  jjtii^er  tube.  The  secret  of  a  good  piece  of  metrd 
is  that  it  should  be  handled  a  great  number  of  times. 
Thus  if  we  take  the  Imse  of  a  cartridge  case  of  the 
half  length,  or  the  {)erfectly  gastight  sort,  it  is  capible  of 
being  punched  out  of  a  Hat  piece  of  metal  all  at  one  go. 
But  then  it  is  in  such  a  hard  condition  that  it  will 
probably  split  when  fired.  It  am  be  softened  by  heat, 
but  if  the  fire  is  used  then  there  is  more  ditticultv,  for 
the  fire  converts  it  into  a  soft,  stretchable,  non-elastic 
substance,  that  certainly  will  not  split,  but  will  form  a 
j)erfect  mould  of  the  chamber  of  the  gun,  so  perfect  that 
it  will  stick  tight.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  right  temper  of  the  brass  it  must  be 
gently  treated.  It  must  be  built  up  by  stages ;  the  Hat 
metal    is    punched    and    produces   a   shallow   cup,    which. 
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aftt-r  it  has  been  annealed,  is  soft  as  a  bit  of  wet  pjiper, 
ready  t(»  remain  in  any  shape  the  finger  may  press  it  to. 
This  shallow  cup  is  No.  1  in  the  diagraui.  The  second 
stage  is  siicceedeil  by  a  similar  process  exactly,  except 
that  a  more  elongated  and  narrower  cup  is  the  outcome  ; 
this  is  No.  '1.  This,  after  being  heated,  is  punched  into 
Xo.  H  ;  this  iigain  into  No.  4,  and  this  is  left  with  the 
ivmaining  hanlness  iu  it,  and  does  not  go  again  into  the 
tire.     The   next   stage   is  to  cut  the  Inass   to  the   proper 


No.   1-2. 


length,  as  in  No.  ;">,  and  the  folhtwing  is  to  Iwi-e  the 
hol(!  for  the  Ciip  chamber,  !us  in  No.  )».  Thus  we  have 
seven  ditt'ei'ent  operations,  liesides  the  three  firings,  to 
convert  the  .solid  sheet  of  bniss  into  cup  No.  H.  N<pw 
exactly  the  same  piece  of  metal  can  l»e  converted  into 
pi-ecisely  similar  shape  at  once,  and  for  the  cheapest 
cartriilges  it  is  neccssiuy  that  it  should  be  dime  in  that 
way:  but  for  the  best  (piality,  with  all  the  necessjiry 
spring  in  them,  the  above  is  the  pnjccss.  It  mast  be 
reinenil»ercd    that    machinery    has    not    yet    airived    at    the 
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stage  of  passing  on  from  one  machine  to  another,  aiHl 
every  new  operation  involves  handling  every  piece  of 
cartridge  case  separately  for  each  machine.  The  extra- 
ordinal^  quickness  with  which  the  girls  employed  at  tte* 
work  do  it  is  something  wonderful.  Their  living  depends 
upon  their  speed,  for  our  Free  Trade  notions  demand 
that  they  should  work  against  the  foreigner  for  price. 
First-rate  machiner)%  it  goes  without  saying,  is  absolutek 
necessary  to  the  condition,  and  highly  trained  cheap 
labour  is  no  less  important. 

When  we  were  over  Kynoch's  works  in  the  spring  of 
1898,  a  new  cartridge  tube-making  machine  was  l)eing 
tried.  This  automatic  rolling  machine  we  now  hear  is  to 
be  merely  preliminary  to  a  total  change  of  work.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  to  describe  how  it  works,  as  it  is  the 
latest  advance  in  cartridge  making.  \  girl  sits  on  one 
side  of  it  and  puts  in  sheets  of  paper  as  fast  as  she  can 
separate  them,  while  on  the  other  side  these  sheets  drop 
out  as  paper  tubes  ready  for  cutting  up  into  cartridge 
lengths.  The  machine,  therefore,  has  performed  tw(» 
operations ;  it  has  pasted  the  paper  with  beautifu! 
smoothness  and  it  has  rolled  it  into  tubes  all  auto 
matically.  In  fact,  it  spits  tubes  as  fast  as  it  can  1>* 
fed  witli  paper. 

There  is  one  machine  in  wliicli  as  it  goes  roun<l,  tn*:ul- 
niill  fashion,  a  cartridge  case  lias  to  be  placed  upnglit  with 
the  brass  downwards  on  every  one  of  many  spaces.  Tlii' 
machine  won't  wait,  and  consequently  the  cases  have  to  In* 
])lace(l  in  double  (juick  time,  several  hundred  in  a  minutf. 
we  gu(NsstMl  it.  At  first  glance  W(»  thought  we  might  do  it. 
but  on  lo(d\ing  into  the  tub  of  cases  to  bi*  operated  up.>n 
we  discovered  them  to  l)e  in  no  order  whatever — heads  i\\\<\ 
ends  all  mixed  in  absolute*  confusion,  and  vet  the  woiuiui 
workino;  this  maehini*  has  the  wonderful  knack  of  diviiii: 
her  two  hands  in  amongst  the  confused  mass  and  j)rodiu-inL: 
therefrom,  without  any  apparent  sorting,  a  double  handful 
of  cases,  ((fell  trith  the  /»rff,<'s  diHrntrfirds.  We  resolved  upon 
the  s])ot  never  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  an  old-estahlishnl 
cartrid.oe  factorv.     What  difficulties  there  are  to  oveix*oiiic 
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the  perfection  of  the  working  at  Witton  discloses,  and  as. 
we  look  we  are  no  longer  surprised  that  the  founder  of  this 
business,  the  late  Mr.  George  Kynoch,  discovered  it  to  be 
too  much  for  him,  and  very  nearly  came  to  grief  over  it.  In 
fact,  it  is  generally  believed  that  if  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue  with  his  business  capacity  just 
when  he  did  the  whole  industry  would  have  disappeared 
from  Birmingham. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  of  no  use  having  an  elastic  brass 
unless  the  paper  case  is  also  elastic.  When  wet  takes  out 
the  elastic  nature  of  the  paper  we  get  sticking  cases,  and 
the  qua-lity  of  the  paper  may  be  naturally  that  of  blotting 
paper,  or  it  may  be  elastic.  Everything  is  done  to  render 
it  the  latter.  We  are  told  that  air  drying  is  essential  for 
this,  and  then  the  paste  has  to  be  particularly  well  made 
from  the  most  suitable  wheat  flour.  The  paper,  cut  into 
sheets  about  14  inches  long,  is  placed  in  packets  before 
girls,  who  hand-bru.sh  each  sheet  with  the  paste  and  place 
it  on  a  rod  ;  the  latter  is  revolved  by  machinery  so  quickly 
that  the  tube  appears  to  be  perfectly  formed  almost  as  soon 
as  the  paper  touches  the  rod.  That  is  to  say,  this  is  for  the 
"  whole  paper "  cases.  We  mean  those  which  are  made 
throughout  of  one  sheet  of  paper  ;  but  here  is  a  tube  brown 
inside  and  deep  orange  outside,  bearing  the  name  of  Nichol- 
son and  Sons,  Whitby,  in  three  places,  and  the  brand  of  "  St. 
Hilda  cartridge."  That  means  a  second  roll  of  paper  over 
the  brown,  with  all  the  printing  and  the  colour  upon  it  just 
as  the  cartridge  will  bear  when  it  is  loaded.  *'  Do  you  load 
those  cartridges,  too  ? ''  we  ask,  for  we  think  that  if  so  the 
fancy  naming  does  not  mean  much.  ''  No,  not  those,"  we 
are  told,  and  yet  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without 
gathering  our  information  from  Kynoch,  that  the  obliteration 
of  the  majority  of  fancy  names  would  leave  precisely  the 
same  factory-loaded  cartridges  in  almost  all  the  gun  shops. 

We  have  it  on  the  best  possible  information  that  all  fancy 
names  cost  a  good  deal  more  money  than  the  shooter  should 
be  charged  with.  It  is  for  this  reason.  If  a  gunmaker 
orders,  say,  10,000  cases  of  special  printing  with  his  name 
and  trade  mark  he  can  have  them,  but  the  maker  cannot 
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make  precisely  10,000  brass  heads  and  10,000  paper  tubes 
of  a  special  name.  Therefore  there  are  usually  more  heads 
than  tubes  or  tubes  than  heads.  "  What  do  you  do  with 
these,  then  ? "  we  asked.  "  Oh,  we  bum  the  paper  and  melt 
up  the  metal  again,"  was  the  reply. 

One  of  these  days  we  hope  there  will  be  some  sort  of 
unifonnity  such  as  the  powder-makers  are  trying  to  initiate. 
Every  powder  should  have  its  own  coloured  case,  and  then 
if  there  was  anything  wrong  the  fault  would  lie  between 
the  powder-maker  an<l  the  case-  and  cap-maker.  Now  a 
condensed  powder,  bulk  for  bulk,  may  find  its  way  into  a 
bulk  powder  case  which  will  hold  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
is  safe  to  put  in,  and  in  fact  there  are  few  gunmakers  who 
can  guarantee  the  cases  and  caps  they  issue  l3eing  the  Iwst 
adapted  for  the  various  powders  they  put  into  them. 

This  naming  of  makers  of  cartridges  on  the  tul>es  works 
very  Imdly.  In  fact,  it  is  an  absolute  guarantee  that  a 
gunmaker  will  not  use  a  special  case  and  cap  for  each 
powder.  The  way  it  w^orks  is  this.  The  gunmaker  must 
order  his  cases  early  in  the  season,  long  before  he  gets  an 
order  for  a  single  loaded  cartridge  for  the  coming  season. 
It  is  ol)vi()us  that  he  will  have  to  take  the  risk  of  selling 
tlieni,  and  he  is  ([uite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  powder  will 
l)e  asked  for  in  them.  No  doubt  some  of  the  coixlensetl 
po waders  he  nuist  order  si)ecially  for;  but  the  bulk  powdei's 
he  lumps  together  ;  they  may  be  watei*{)roof  ones  or  ponms, 
it  is  all  the  same.  He  cannot  split  up  his  orders  and  have  a 
thousand  of  each  of  several  sorts.  If  he  did,  and  then  t)ne 
or  more  of  the  powders  did  not  create  a  demand  that  year 
he  would  be  left  with  a  few  thousand  unsaleable  eases  ou 
his  hands.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  ordeanl 
10,000  eases  with  no  name  on  them,  but  with  the  bnmd  of 
the  powder  upon  each  of  them,  it  would  in  case  .if  an  over- 
supply  of  one  powder  case  be  only  a  (juestion  of  exchange 
with  the  makers  for  others. 

It  is  this  demand  for  nniformitv  of  ease  bv  the  eountrv 
gunmakei's  that  is  killing  their  trade.  It  is  not  only  killinj: 
their  trade,  it  is  setting  up  a  stupid  demand  for  uniformity 
of  cap,  or  ignition,  for  powders  that  are  not   uniform  in 
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manufacture  ami  never  can  l)e.     Indeed,  this  printing  busi- 
ness is  putting  a  check  on  progress. 

A  powder-maker  has,  in  consecpience,  to  work  to  a  certain 
tyi^e  of  detonator  which  he  may  know,  and  does  know,  to  be 
bad.  He  has  to  (h)  so,  because  if  he  were  to  insist  on  a 
separate  cap  he  would  put  all  the  cases  ordered  by  the  gun- 
makers  out  of  use  for  his  powder.  That  would  mean  a  nail 
in  his  own  cottin.  He  therefore  prefers  uniformity  or  jmrtial 
suitability  for  all,  coupled  as  it  must  be  with  mediocrity  or 
the  ab.sence  of  thorough  suitability  for  either. 

That  we  have  not  arrive<l  at  finality  is  certain,  but  pro- 
gress must  be  very  slow  as  long  as  the  country  gunmaker 
insists  on  his  own  labels.  That  we  ha<l  not  airived  at  the 
utmost  possible  ballistic  power  we  had  some  indication  of 
when  we  tried  Van  Forster  powfler.  We  discovered  that 
with  less  than  half  the  internal  chandler  strain  it  gave  as 
high  velocities  as  any  powder.  Again  the  gunmaker  and  his 
demand  for  uniformity  stood  in  the  way  of  the  shooter  and 
his  desire  for  great  velocities  and  small  internal  strain.  The 
powder  would  n<jt  load  well  with  the  ordinary  machine, 
consecjuently  the  gumnaker  would  not  load  it  at  all.  This 
may  have  been  right  in  the  individual  case  ;  but  it  is  the 
principle  we  object  to.  In  this  ciise  new  loading  machines 
were  possibly  necessiuy,  and  the  gunmakers'  deman<l  for 
uniformity  prevented  the  shooter  from  obtaining  results  in  a 
certain  direction  which  rightlv  or  wronglv  he  demanded. 
The  same  demand  of  uniformity  prevents  us  getting  the 
most  out  of  each  of  the  various  powders,  and  makes  us  pay 
very  much  higher  foi-  a  woi-se  article,  all  because  the  majority 
of  giuunakers  demand  the  advertisement  of  their  own  names 
u|K)n  every  ciirtridge  sent  out,  whether  they  happen  to  have 
loaded  them  or  not.  As  most  of  them  do  not  load  them- 
selves, what  thev  reallv  advertise  bv  this  means  is  an 
untruth. 

Having  made  this  tube,  the  next  Inisiness  is  to  <lry  it. 
This  takes  four  days,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  tube 
is  by  no  means  the  perfect-looking  thing  it  was  when  it  came 
off  the  roller.  Blisters  and  warping  are  its  principal  features, 
an<l  the  beautiful  gloss  that  gunmakers  demand   (m   their 
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cartridge  cases  is  conspicuously  absent  From  the  drying- 
shed  it  goes  into  the  polishing  machine.  This  is  really  a 
machine  of  many  qualities.  Pressure  and  friction  bang  its 
attributes,  it  takes  every  blister  out  by  pressure  and  leava 
the  l>eautiful  polish  we  are  all  acquainted  with. 


■nrl  fur  11  KjiiopIi  CurtridRe  Tji-f. 


IJesides  thf  tiip  and  ciiji  diiiiiiber,  whii-li  both,  of  coiirst'. 
are  si'pamtelymaiit!  and  done  upon  similar  lines  to  the  lini>> 
head  of  the  eartridj,'e  ease,  there  is  the  caulk  «ir  pellet,  aii'l 
this  is  nia<le  mit  of  brnwii  jKiper  sheets  very  nuieli  the  saiiif 
as  a  cjirti-idue  case  is  niatle.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  i-oUed  into 
tubes  (if  aliout  iiitie  inches  long,  and,  when  dry,  these  air 
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cut  into  sections,  of  which  Fig.  8  is  an  illustrdtion.  The 
next  business  is  to  press  this  into  the  re<iuired  shape ;  this 
pressure  reduces  No.  8  to  less  than  half  its  size,  viz.,  to 
No.  9,  where  the  brown  paper  has  become  by  pressure  as 
hard  as  wood.  This  caulk  is  as  important  to  the  cartridge 
as  the  halfpennyworth  of  tar  is  to  the  boat.  It  holds  it 
together.  Collecting  the  pieces  is  entirely  hand  work,  done 
by  girls  in  the  (piickest  of  time.  No.  10  shows  the  result  of 
the  first  collection ;  that  is,  of  the  inside  lining,  the  caulk 
which  is  forced  into  this  from  the  front,  and  the  cap  chamber 
which  without  its  flash-hole  is  forced  in  from  the  rear. 
No.  1 1  shows  the  same  case  in  the  next  stage  with  all  these 
I)ound  together  by  means  of  machine  pressure  ;  this  produces 
the  rim  in  the  half-finished  stage  in  which  it  is  seen  in  Fig. 
11.  No.  12  shows  another  stage,  in  which  the  rim  of  the 
grouse  ejector  case  has  l)een  perfected  by  further  machine 
pressure.  The  whole  of  the  pieces  being  bound  together  by 
the  formation  of  the  permanent  shape  of  the  brass  base  of 
the  cartridge  case,  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  order  to  get 
them  aput  in  a  whole  condition  it  would  be  necessary  to 
force  this  rim  back  to  its  original  symmetry  with  the  rest  of 
the  base.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  in  a  best  English  case, 
as  made  by  Kynoch,  the  Ciu-tridge  cannot  come  to  pieces 
without  breaking. 

This  finishing  off*  with  the  pieces  inside  is  the  whole  secret 
of  strength  :  it  is  almost  ecjual  to  the  formation  of  the  l)()ttle- 
shaped  neck  of  the  small  l)ore  rifle  cartridges  after  the 
insertion  of  the  powder,  and  after  the  powder  wad  has  been 
seated. 

The  last  operation  after  cutting  the  flash-hole  in  the  cap 
chaml)er  is  the  insertion  of  the  anvil  in  the  cap  and  the  cap 
into  the  cap  chamber.  This  is  done  with  a  wooden  hanuner, 
and  the  cap  receives  a  good  bang  with  this  instrument.  The 
effect  is  to  fix  it  in  the  case  withcmt  l)ringing  it  in  contact 
with  the  anvil. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  selection  of  trials  of 
powders.  The  use  of  them  is  only  temporary,  as  the  batch(»s 
of  powders  constantly  change,  and  we  theref)re  exclude 
fiom  our  present  scheme  all  those  trials  that  have  not  some 
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permanent  value,  such  ax  the  value  of  jvoper  lei^b  of  case 
or  the  proportion  of  shot  to  powder. 

Trials  of  Powders. 

Normal  powder  for  the  shot-gun  Ih  only  about  three  reais 
old  in  this  countr}',  although  its  namesake,  rifle  powfler.  is 
consiilerably  older.     Its  introduction  is  due  to  Mr.  ti.  Koos, 


ulm  is  Mjinii^'iiij,'  Diivctctr  cif  the  ('tiiii)niny,  and  wlm  \v;i>. 
fur  inanv  vcais,  with  Nindcnfcldt.  -VsHociated  with  him  at 
that  time  uns  ("apt.  (lanictt,  and  it  wa.s  natuntl.  tluTffoiv. 
lo  Hiid  till'  latter  in  the  positicui  of  exaniiiier  of  the  cartiiii^f 
luadiiii:-  business  that  lias  dune  sn  inucl!  in  .s(i  shurt  a  tinii.'. 
'I'Ih'  Noi-nial  pnwilei-  is  of  S»vedisli  nianufactiire,  and  it  wa- 
iiitrodueed  over  lieiv  jnst  al  a  time  when  {zunnutkeis  «eiv 
[K'stei-ed  I»y  a  niiiltitnde  ul'  new  powders.  Thei-e  is  a  gm"! 
deal  to  lie  dune  lietoi-e  a  ^'lunmdier  will  f>el  iKmnd  tii  iii;ik^' 
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himsflfjunKiinted  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  new  pnwilcr. 
First,  tlu're  was  at  that  time  a  great  ditficulty  about  .storage. 
The  law  only  allowed  a  certain  .small  (iiiantity  of  gunpowtler 
to  lie  stoi'e<l,  and  the  more  sorts  a  gunmaker  had  in  stock 
the  less  ()f  any  one  kind  he  could  have.  The  Xonnal 
Powder  pvoprietoi-s  were,  therefore,  met  by  the  hard  fact 
that  the  gunmakers,  a.s  a  rule,  could  not  store  their  powder, 
hut  ojilv  order  it  as  and  when  their  customers  demanded. 


Although,  perhap.s,  it  was  not  intended  as  such,  this  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Conii»uiy  to  go 
direct  to  the  customer  and  get  up  a  demand  for  the  ]>owder. 
That  is  what  the  management  thought,  at  any  rate,  and  they 
aiT.  naturally,  -somewhat  sini»rised  that,  having  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  gimmakers,  they  should  be  regarded  a.s 
having  gum-  behind  tlieir  backs  in  the  matter. 

No  donbl  the  introduction  of  a  new  powder  is  a  ditticult 
business.     What  ginunakei's  have  said  to  us  is  this  :  "  Show 
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US  something  not  merely  as  good,  but  having  some  totally 
diflferent  and  better  characteristics,  and  we  will  be  &st 
enough  to  change."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  the 
Normal  Powder  Company  did  show.     As  against  the  dd, 
well-known  powders,  they  said :  "  Our  powder  is  not  only 
waterproof  in  the  sense  of  not  being  porous  as  the  old 
powders  are  porous,  but  it  is  also  damp  proo£"    There  were, 
at  that  time,  only  a  few  non-porous  powders  on  the  maiket 
The  principal  of  these  were  Cannonite  and  Ballistite,  neither 
of  which,  at  that  time,  had  assumed  proportions  of  vmHnrj 
with  Schultze  and  E.C.     The  Normal  Powder  Company  are 
nothing  but  cartridge  makers ;  they  are  not  powder  makers, 
nor  cartridge-case  makers.    No  other  such  company  exists  un- 
connected either  with  gunmaking  or  cartridge-case  making, 
and  in  their  efforts  to  do  as  they  were  told — to  get  the 
patronage  of  the  shooters  themselves — they  have  inaugurated 
several  altogether  novel  features.     One  of  these  is  that  they 
throw  open   their  targets  and  shooting  grounds  to  their 
«liarehoIders,  in  order  that,  at  no  expense  to  themselves, 
they  can  run  down  to  Cricklewood  and  determine  for  them- 
selves which  powders  and  cartridges  suit  them  the  l)e.-t. 
Many  first-rate  sportsmen  are,  we  know, 'content  to  do  what 
their  gunmakers  and  their  own  ()l)servation  in  the  field  tell 
them  to  do,  without  any  regard  to  target  experiments  or 
crusher  gauge  tests      Prol)al)ly  they  are  generally  right,  hut 
distinctly  not  always.     We  venture  to  say  that  irunniakors 
do  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  cartridge  loading  that 
powder-makers'  experts  pay  to  it.     They  have  scmiethiii); 
else  to  do;  something  that  they  take  a  gn^ater  pride  in  doiiii:. 
and  with  Justice,  for  a  good  gun  is,  after  all,  a  consummate 
work  of  art.     Yet  the  neeessitv  for  the  utmost  rare  in  lojul- 
ing  cartri(lges  is  of  ecpial  importance,  and  the  risks  that  are 
run  l)y  badly-loaded  cas(»s,  or  by  the*  collection  of  ecmiiMments 
unsuitable   to  one  another,  is  bicmght  home  to  us  almost 
every  time  we  havc^  occasion  to  go  to  the  plates  for  experi- 
mental purj)oses. 

As  an  exanij)Ie,  we  will  give  the  record  of  Ay  hat  we  did  nt 
our  visit  to  tlu^  Normal  Powder  ComjKiny's  works. 

We  had  then  already  reported  ui)on  results  obtained  from 
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l>oth  varieties  of  Ballistite  powder  cHses  (short  and  long),  but 
the  fomier  were  tried  prior  to  our  condemnation  of  Mr. 
l^ncaster's  Pij^cniy  Walsrode  cartridges,  and  as  we  did  not 
compare  the  results  given  in  the  ordinary  length  and  short 
length  cases  at  that  time,  it  may  he  of  interest  to  do  that 
now,  especially  as  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that 
the  short  cases  are  as  good  in  an  ordinary  chambered  gun  as 
the  long  (mes.  It  has  also  been  attirmed  that  these  short 
Ballistite  cartridges  do  not  ball  theii-  shot  from  anv  :i.T-inch 
chambered  gun.  That  is  confirmatory  of  our  early  exijeri- 
euce  of  them,  and  of  that  fi'om  a  different  gim  since.  But, 
after  our  experience  of  Lancaster's  Pigmies  and  their  balling, 
l>efore  we  could  trust  any  short  cartridge  in  any  particular 
gun,  we  should  want  to  see  at  lea.st  oOO  shots  with  it  fired  at 
the  p'ate,  for  our  experience  is  that  caps,  even  of  the  best 
makes,  vary  considerably,  and  that  a  change  of  caps  can 
generally  bring  about  balling  from  short  cartri<lges  in  long 
chambers. 

The  only  probable  way  to  avoid  balling  under  these 
cii'cumstances  seems  to  us  to  be  to  use  a  cap  of  powerful 
energy,  but  with  low  igniting  force  -that  is,  low  heat.  By 
this  means  the  powder  w^adding  can  be  moved  pjist  the  ccme 
of  the  chamber  before  most  of  the  powder  is  ignited,  but 
then,  although  there  will  be  no  balling,  there  will  be  very 
little  penetration.  With  2-inch  chambers,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  short  cartridges  should  not  answer  perfectly ;  but 
with  long  ones  our  experience  is  that  if  there  is  not  dangerous 
trailing  of  the  shot  from  short  cases,  there  will  certainly  be 
nnich  loss  of  velocity  and  penetration. 

Velocity  here  was  observed  at  ten  yards,  and  at  muzzle, 
so  that  it  is  mean  velocity  over  ten  yards  that  is  recorded, 
and  not  muzzle  velocity.  Peneti-ation  was  taken  by  what 
we  consider  the  best  of  all  tests  —20-sheet  Pettitt  penetni- 
tion  pads,  and  the  decimals  represent  the  proportion  of 
pellets  that  passed  right  through  the  pad.  Tt  will  be  seen 
that  the  j)enetration  and  velocity  records  gener.dly  confirm 
one  another  as  to  direction,  and,  more  or  less,  as  to  degree. 
When  we  remember  that  stringing  of  the  shot  varies  accord- 
ing to  powder  and  according  lo  suitability  of  load,  it  ciinnot 
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be  expected  that  the  two  ineth(Kls  of  teHt  should  have  no 
separate  story  to  tell  when  penebmtiou  is  taken  at  40  yardn 
and  velocity  is  obseiTed  at  ten  yards. 

Tkials  made  by  ii8  April  19,  1898.     1^  oz.  No.  6  Shot  in  all  cases,  and 
regulation  load  of  powder  an  laid  down  by  the  respective  compuiies. 


Right  BarreL 


Pattern, 
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(}ircle. 


( )utMi«le 
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The  followinj::  interiuil  piessures  were  Uiken  at  the  sann* 
time  with    KUn's  ordinarv  U^ad  crusher  }j:an{i:es   and  their 


readiiifrs  : 


Tons  wax  S^^iakk  Incif. 


I*rtj.ssinvf«  |K*r  S4|iiare  inch  of 


Nonnal  31   grains,   l^oz.  No.    (i.   ) 
as  testt'cl  ill  tlio  alMivr  trials     - 


IkiUistitc,  long  ca.si',  iis  sup[)lie(l  j 
by  the  Urni,  and  Icstod  in  th<'  -! 
ab<iv<»  trials      .         -         .         . 


Kil-st  Phi;; 

at  1  ill. 
oiii  Ihvwh. 

StHMHul  l*hi;r 

at  2.^  ill. 
fnnii  BretN'h. 

2-719 
2-719 
2-656 

2-687 
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2-781 

2-394 
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2-394 

2-394 
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2-464 
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A  novel  feature  of  the  metlio<l  of  Imsiness  of  the  >^'orinaI 
Powder  Comjmny,  is  what  they  term  its  co-ojxM-ative  prin- 
ciple that  is  tc  say,  they  j;:ive  a  reduction  to  their  share- 
hohU'i's,  and  besides  this,  they  have  published  a  book  con- 
taining]^ 100  opinions  of  their  powder.  (Cheapness  has  always 
I>een  a  gre^it  feature  of  their  business,  and  it  has  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  C'aptain  F.  H.  Garnett  (late  l.lth  Regiment), 
who  retired  from  service  in  1874,  to  see  that  cheapness  is 

combined  with  (rualitv.     We  can   honestlv  s^iv  that   we  d(^ 

I.         •  %,       \ 

not  believe  a  more  practical  man  could  have  l)een  selected. 
He  knows  all  about  shooting  in  the  field,  and  he  has,  besi^les, 
a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  instruments  necess^uy  to  insure 
•'  that  blessed  word  "     uniformity. 

K.(\  No.  :]  and  Mr.  Borland's  loads  have  of  late 
received  a  good  <leal  of  attention  from  sportsmen.  It  will 
have  been  noticeable  that  E.C.  jK)wder  had  almost  dropped 
out  of  use  at  the  weekly  competitions  at  Hurlingham  and 
the  Gun  Club,  but  that  the  moment  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
general  shootei^s  come  together,  as  they  do  during  the  Inter- 
national week,  a  lai*ge  number  of  shooters  stick  to  E.('. 
}K)w<ler,  which  they  have  learnt  to  use  at  game,  and  do  not 
give  up  at  pigeons,  in  spite  of  the  large  additions  to  prizes 
offered  by  rival  makers  to  tliose  who  use  the  particular  manu- 
facture of  those  who  provide  the  prizes. 

We  have  usually  indulged  in  an  analysis  of  the  sliooting 
during  the  Inteniaticmal  week,  but  the  special  inducements 
ottered  by  some  makers  of  jK)W(lers  to  get  their  powder  used 
seem  to  us  to  negative  the  value  of  any  analysis.  It  is,  in 
fact,  no  test  of  giuunaking,  and  no  test  of  powders  eitlier, 
when  there  are  wheels  witliin  wheels,  and  some  hidden  strings 
are  jmlling  the  rojx's  unknown  to  the  looker-on  or  to  the 
i-eader  of  the  i-ecoixls.  We  do  not  think  anvone  has  cause  to 
object —certainly  not  the  shootei-s  -if  the  prizes  are  given 
ojienly  :  tlie  worst  that  can  l)e  said  of  the  shooters  under  such 
ciix'umstances  is  that  thev  convert  themselves  into  makei's' 
amateui-s,  and  shoot  for  a  makers  advertisement.  This  mav 
dis|)Ose  some  men  to  give  up  the  use  of  their  favoui'ite 
|)ow<ler  for  two  <Iifterent  i-easons.  There  is  the  man  wh<> 
gives  it  up  in  order  to  secure  a  chance  for  the  bigger  prize. 

•2  O  '1 
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and  there  is  also  (and  all  honour  to  him)  the  man  who 
gives  up  his  favourite  powder  and  shoots  with  another, 
in  order  that  he  may  avoid  being  thought  for  a  moment 
to  be  shooting  for  a  powder  maker.  We  are  particularly 
gi'atified  to  see  how  well  E.CX  powder  has  held  its  own 
during  the  International  week,  and  also  at  the  Continental 
Dove  Tourniinients,  because  we  have  not  heard  the 
slightest  iainK)ui>i  of  pigeon  shooting  prize  subsidy  in  con- 
nection with  the  E.C.  Company  or  powder.  We  know  that  it 
has  shot  its  way  to  the  fi^ont  upon  its  own  merits  alone,  and 
this  pleases  us  for  another  reason.  When  it  first  came  out  in 
1897  we  tried  it  in  12-bore  guns,  and  found  it  highly  satis- 
factory. Three  points  in  particular  came  out  wonderfully 
well  in  our  tests  of  it.  They  were  these :  It  lieat*?d  the 
barrels  much  less  than  the  old  E.C. ;  it  gave  no  blow 
l)ack ;  and  it  gave  nmch  less  smoke.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  to  load  any  nitro-powder  badly,  and  the  wisdom 
therefore  of  Mr.  Borland's  policy  in  publishing  tables  of 
proper  loads  is  ol)vious.  We  w^ere  invited  to  make  Jin 
exhaustive  trial  of  cartridges,  and  publish,  if  we  desired,  the 
internal  barrel  pressures,  the  velocities  of  the  shot  at  ten 
yards,  and  the  penetration  at  our  own  20-sheet  swinging 
penetration  pads  at  forty  yards.  We  accordingly  made  these 
trials,  omitting  measure  records  of  recoil,  beciiuse  we 
agree*  with  Mr.  Borland  that  recoil  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  translated  either  into  pounds  or  foot -pounds, 
and  that  there  is  no  real  test  for  it  but  the  feelings 
of  the  shooter.  Pattern  we  have  not  counted  either, 
lu^eause  it  is  all  a  (juestion  of  the  gun,  and  it  would  Ix* 
entirely  niisleadintj  to  sav  that  anv  (me  load  would  dve 
better  pattern  than  another  in  every  gun  l)ecause  it 
happened  to  be  the  best  in  the  gun  we  were  using. 
Perhaps  the  same  argument,  to  a  much  less  degree, 
applies  against  velocity  and  penetration.  We  at  once 
admit  that  th(*re  is  nothing  absolute  when  any  one  out 
of  :>()()  pellets  mav  alter  a  record.  Thus  we  verv  .seldom 
find  tliat  the  velocity  record  at  ten  yards  from  the 
niuzzh*  and  penetraticm  at  forty  yards  agree  with  each 
other,   (»v(ni  when   both  are  taken  at  the  same  discharge: 
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but  Mr.  Borland  goes  further  than  this,  and  declares 
that  velocity  at  ten  yards  seldom  rises  or  falls  along 
with  the  velocity  registered  at  greater  disUmcos. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  slow-igniting 
powders — that  is,  the  nitro-powdei*s — ^give  better  patterns 
than  the  quick  ])owders — that  is,  the  various  grains  and 
branck  of  black  powder.  But  as  pattern  is  almost  entirely 
within  the  control  of  a  good  gunmaker,  it  seems  to  l^e 
a  loss  of  energy  to  describe  what  one  gun  alone  will  do  as  if 
it  iiad  any  relation  whatever  to  what  others  would  do. 

Recoil  is  an  important  (juestion  in  gunnery,  and  it  has 
hitherto  defeated  science.  The  mistake  made  by  experts 
has  been  to  attempt  to  mea.sm'e  the  total  energy  of  the 
backward  movement  of  the  gun  ;  but  if  this  truly  represents 
recoil,  it  certainly  does  not  accurately  measm'e  kick.  The 
ditference  between  a  long  sustained  push  and  a  blow  is  the 
difference  that  may  be  found  in  various  differing  I'ecoils, 
although  they  may  all  give  the  same  total  amount  of 
energy  measured  in  foot-pounds.  No.  4  l)hick  powder  has 
given  us  particular  notice  to  (juit  from  an  8-l)()re,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  energy  of  recoil  in  foot-pcmnds  as  between 
a  load  of  it  and  an  ecjuivalent  (velocity)  load  of  the  new 
E.C.,  there  is  no  comjiarison  to  the  feelings  of  the  shooter. 
The  latter  is  no  more  unpleasant  than  the  firing  of  a  12-bore, 
whereas  No.  4  black  is  not  a  pleasant  charge  to  nre  with. 
VV"e  selected  No.  4  beciiuse  it  has  bec(mie  (thanks  to  Mr. 
(ireener)  the  standard  of  ccmiparison  for  nitro-powder. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  not  given  the  pressures  at 
more  than  one  place  in  the  barrel  —that  is,  at  1  in.  from  the 
breech — although  we  took  them  at  the  2.1  in.  distance  in 
several  inst^mces  in  order  to  see  whether  there  wjis  any 
reason  for  the  double  record.  Generally  the  pressure  at 
1  in.  was  the  higher,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  not 
thought  well  to  weight  the  records  with  unnecessiiry 
figures. 

In  some  cases,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  giving  the  results  of  individual  shots,  we  have  omitted 
them  and  given  the  average  of  the  shots  fired  instead. 
Where,  however,  we  are  able  to  take  pressures,  velocities. 
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KKKt'LTK    OBTAINED    ON   .llJNE   27    AXD    JlLV    4,     lH9t*,    WlTll    K.C.    S<1.  :i 
POWDKR,  AS  COMPARED  IN  SOME  ISSTANCKS  WITH  No  4  BlACK  POWUF.R. 


Waddlw. 

Bon. 

Powder 
inGiainR 
Weight. 

p,„ .                                r<wtnti» 

No.  8|  ""^^ '"    Velocity  taken         or 
^!;f|l«r^.ind,|    MiOyuJ.      "^jj^ 

FieJd  cloth  two  tV 
felt   and    card. 
Caid  orar  ahoC 

i 

0OE.C. 
(No.  3) 

1951 

■'     3-].'.f--'" 
200j 

1.171  1 
l,15lj 

Diao-       - 

i 

226  (No. 
IbUok) 

3           316 

1,094 

ana  cud;  card 
orerihot 

8 

60E.C. 
(No.  3) 

3 

3-711 

3-S4-3-37 

316) 

1,-271 

-74 

Ditto                      '    8    '"<''°- 

2 

IH}-'^ 

1,274 

-69 

^in.  card,  fin.  1 
Mt,Ai".«>«<l!!,, 
thill  cani  oror  i 
■hot                    1 

SSE.G 
(NO.S) 

U 

2-14) 
214 12-20 
3-32) 

1,110 

1,144   1,132 
1,144) 

-661 
-73 --«4 
-65) 

Ditto  -                 -  I  12 

3d™, 
blsck 
No.  4 

IJ 

2-14 

2-75   2-48 
2-59 

1,0871 

1,1001-1,105 

l,130| 

-69) 
-75 --eo 
-17) 

A  in.  Hn.   felt, 
A  in.  over  ihot 

12 

29  EC. 
(No.  3) 

J 

1-8T| 

1-87^1-83 

1-76) 

1,0761 
1.076  U,076 
1,076| 

1,213 

1,210   1,211 
1,210 

Ain    cari,    Sin. 
Mt,An;.".rd; 
thin  card   over 
shot 

12 

36  EC. 

(No.  3) 

1 

2-811 
2-10-2-60 
2-91 ) 

-83) 

-69-81 

-92) 

Ditto    in     2J  in. 
cases 

12 

3K 

li". 

3-70 

.3-85  3-70 
3-67 

1,1901 

1,210   •■"" 
1,194 

-70) 
-60 1 

Cloth    a  in.    felt. 
ThineaiTl.  Thin'  16 
card  over  shot. 

30 

1 

2-60 
2-49 

1,110 

'•""   1007 
1,101    '■""' 
1,100 

-66) 
-68^-51* 
-41 1 

Ditto'  -        -        -  ;  20 

26 

1 

2-68^ 
3-25    2-91 
2-H0| 

1,165 
1.157 
1,182 

1-168 

-65 1 
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iiiul  penetration  all  from  one  discliarji^e,  we  have  given 
the  results  of  each  shot  in  order  to  show  that  the  highest 
piwssui'es  do  not  neeessiirily  mean  the  highest  velocities, 
and  Ihat  the  latter  i-e^istered  at  10  vards  do  nf)t  alwavs 
correspond  with  i>enetmtion  at  40  yards  distance. 

We  rely  very  much  upon  iKMietnition  at  the  20-sheel 
|>fids  we  use,  and,  as  l)efore  explained,  we  adopt  the  system 
of  taking  the  proportion  in  decimals  *)f  shots  that  pjiss 
through  the  pad  as  the  avenige  penetration  of  the  shot 
charge.  This  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  moreover 
it  is  not  misleading,  as  is  the  method  of  counting  the 
furthest  sheet  piei-ced  by  the  leading  three  pellets. 

We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Borland  and  the  E.C\ 
Company  on  these  i-esults,  and  we  would  particularly  call 
attention  to  the  splendid  velocity  and  penetration  obtained 
fr(mi  36  grains  of  No.  :J  powder  and  1  oz.  of  No.  6 
shot.  This  is  a  regular  game  chai'ge,  its  beauty  consisting 
not  only  in  the  enei'gy  of  the  load,  but  in  the  absence 
of  jump,  so  that  the  shooter  is  able  to  get  in  his  second 
l>aiTel  so  much  (piicker  than  he  can  with  a  heavy  charge 
of  kicking  powder. 

The  pigeon  load  also  gave  excellent  results  in  2f  its 
eases,  and  velocity  and  penetration  were  very  little  under 
that  of  the  loading  above  referred  to,  whereas  of  course, 
the  addition  of  ^j^  oz.  of  shot  to  only  an  incrccise  of  2 
grains  of  powder  led  its  to  expect  a  greater  falling  off, 
for  this  is  inci'easing  the  driving  power  by  only  i\,tl^>  ^^^^1 
giving  more  work  for  it  to  do  by  ^^^ths.  It  is,  speaking 
roughly,  adding  four  times  as  much  shot  as  powder  to 
the  former  charge.  Resistance,  as  is  well  known,  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  power  of  all 
slow  igniting  powders  such  as  niti^o-powders,  but  it  was 
not  generally  believed  that  resistance  by  the  a<ldition  of 
mere  weight  of  shot  could  so  nearly  ecjualise  velocities 
and  penetration  as  is  shown  here.  We  selecte<l  li^^  of 
an  oz.  of  No.  6  in  preference  to  the  limit  pigeon  charge 
of  1^-  oz.,  because  it  is  very  nuich  adopted  now  at  the 
two  principal  gun  clubs,  and  is  recommended  by  the 
most  successful  gunmakers  for  pigeon  match  shooting. 
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In  lefcivnce  to  the  l)ig  1  Hires,  it  has  l)cen  amongst  sporb»- 
men  a  sort  of  hereditary  l>elief,  dating  from  the  early  days^ 
of  gun-cotton,  that  the  nitro-powders  gave  too  much 
pressure  for  siifety  in  8  and  4  bores.  This  is  not  so: 
indeefl.  the  bigger  the  bore  the  lower  is  the  pressure 
of  E.(\  as  compared  with  black  powders.  They  are 
nmcli  nearer  together  in  the  small  bores  than  in  the 
lai-ger  ones.  Of  course.  No.  6  or  larger  grain  black- 
powder  tlian  No.  4  would  bring  them  nearer  together 
in  th(»  hirge  bores,  l)ut  this  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
velocity  of  the  shot  from  the  black  powder.  The  object 
of  the  comparisons  would  have  been  lost  had  mon* 
lai-ge  grain  black  powder  been  used  to  supply  the  place 
of  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  larger  grain,  for 
the  No.  'J  E.C.  is  supposed  to  be  bulk  for  Indk  equal 
to  black  [)Owder  although  the  black  dram  measure  only 
contains,  by  weight,  11  grains  of  No.  :}  PIC. 

For  the  difference  in  heating  of  the  barrels,  in  blow 
back,  and  in  smoke,  in  favour  of  the  new  E.(\,  we  must 
refer  readers  to  earlier  clia]3ters. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  had  to  make  use  in  the.^^ 
pages  of  various  distances  foi*  recording  velocities,  and  we 
have  therc^fore  asked  permission  of  Mr.  {t.  (t.  Andre,  who  is 
well  known  as  the  inventor  of  Ambeiite  powder,  to  use  his 

table  for  c()iivertin<»'  veloeitv  at  one  distance  with  velocity  at 

*^  •  « 

anothei"  in  oicler  that  tlu*  conversion  may  be  readilv  ma<K' 
when  necessary,  and  in  order,  also,  that  his  clever  work 
may  \>v  permanently  preserved. 

Mr.  Andre  describes  his  method  as  follows  : 

Vki.ocitv  ok  Shot. 

"  HaNht'orth "s  tahlcs  cnahlr  us,  as  all  know,  to  ascerUiin  readily  tli** 

nnizzlf  vrlocitv  ot'a  rlHr  Imlh^t   from  the  mean  velocity  roftmUHl  i»v 

•  •  • 

th(^  ehro]i<><^ia])li  oym*  a  i^ivfu  ran^e  of,  say,  (K)  yurds  from  the  giiii. 
But  for  shot  uuns  these  tables  do  not  apply,  and  it  is  <jfenenillv 
believed  that  for  sneh  projeetiles  as  a  eharge  of  small  shot  no  tixt-tl 
relation  «'xists  ln'tweini  th(^  mnzxh*  velocity  and  the  mean  velocity  ovrr 
a  given  distance.  Within  limits  this  is  true.  It  is  not  possible  to  hriir.: 
any  individual  sh(>t  under  a  general  law  such  as  that  on  which  thetj\l»li> 
for  riH<*  bulb-ts  are  founded,  for  a  char<jfe  of  small  shot,  which  lejwi-s 
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thf  gim  ill  cylimlriwil  t'onii,  breaks  up  iri-egiilnrly  from  various  rnit^cs. 
Soniotiinos  it  btfjiiis  to  brwik  up  and  to  .switter  as  soon  as  it  is  clenr  of 


.  G.  AMiiiK,  Ini 


the  ^nt ;  sometimes  tlu'  iiuuis  is  projcctHl  n  considorable  distann- 
hoforo  the  wntteriiig  action  l>ejpns  to  t*ike  a  marke^l  eHix-t.  In  the 
Ifttter  ease  the  veliMiitv  is  belter  niaintiiini-<l  than  in  the  former;  hut 
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whcm  we  take  a  moan  of  not  fewer  than  five  shots,  we  tin<l  thait 
the,se  irregularities  correct  one  another,  so  that  this  mean  shows  a 
<letinite  fixed  relation  among  the  velocities  over  different  distancts. 
That  is  to  say,  if  we  know  the  velof;ity  over  a  range  of,  say,  10  yards, 
we  ciin  calculate  with  aciniracy  the  muzzle  velocity,  and  the  velocity 
over  another  range,  of  20  metres,  for  example.  This  biding  so,  we  can 
(calculate  and  form  a  table  from  which,  when  we  have  learned  the 
velocity  by  actual  meiisurement  over  one  range,  we  can  by  inspection 
ascertain  the  velocities  over  other  ranges,  and  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun.  Such  a  table  I  give  hereafter.  Its  uses  an^  obvious,  and  they 
are  of  considerable  practical  importance.  The  velo(^ities  obtained 
from  this  table  may  not,  for  the  reason  already  given,  be  exactly 
ijoiTcct  for  each  individual  shot.  But  if  all  is  as  it  should  U*.  that  is, 
provided  there  be  no  fault  in  the  caps,  the  cases,  the  wadding,  or  th«' 
powder,  they  will  not  be  far  Avrong,  while  the  mean  of  not  k*ss  than 
five  shots  will  agree  with  the  figures  in  the  table  within  limits  of 
variation  so  narrow  as  to  Ix?  of  no  practical  importance.  Tlius  thr 
table  shows  what  the  velocities  of  each  individiml  shot  should  h»'. 
Here  lies  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  table.  For  if  we  tak«' 
the  actual  readings  of  the  Jervis  Smith  chronograph  over  all  the 
ranges  and  compare  them  with  the  figures  in  th(*  table,  we  deter*t  at 
<M\i'a  any  irregidarity  or  defect  in  the  shooting  that  Avould  not  \r 
otherwise  discovered. 

"  In  my  investigations  into  the  subject  of  relative  velocities  ovtT 
-certain  given  distances  my  first  experiments  had  for  their  t)bjc<t 
th(*  dinvt  measurement  of  the  uuizzle  velocitv.  The  testinjr  k*iil^"> 
of  the  Messrs.  (hirtis  and  Harvey  are  excepticmally  well  pro\-i(itil 
with  measuring  instruments  of  precision,  there  being,  among  oth«T 
instruments  of  that  chxss,  no  fewer  than  six  <-hronogniphs,  of  wliirh 
two  are  Jervis  Smith's,  made  by  Elliott  Bros.,  with  all  the  lat»>t 
imjH'ovements,  Having  th(*se  at  m\'  disposiil,  my  t^isk  was  not  a 
very  difficult  one.  Time*  and  care  onlv  were  re(iuircMl  to  obtaiii 
-siccurate  rc^sults. 

"  Measurements  of  velocity  were  first  taken  over  the  iiin.  lH'tw<'»ii 
two  elccttrical  circuits,  one  of  which  was  placed  lin.  In^hind  ih* 
muzzle  and  the  other  oin.  beyond  the  muzzle.  A  sufficient  nunilrr 
of  shots  having  been  fin^l  to  give  a  reliable  mean  value,  the  tirst 
<-ircuit  was  shifted  forward  lin.  to  the  muzzle  and  the  second  broiiirht 
back  lin.,  givin^^  a  distauiu'  of  4in.  beyond  the  muzzle  over  which  tb 
velocity  was  next  to  ho  measured.  The  averaije  of  the  reconK 
oy<M*  tlies(^  two  distan(*(\s  being  practically  eqiuil,  this  latter  distaiu-^* 
was  finally  adopted  for  direct  muzzle  vekKjity  me>isurement> 
Curtis  and  Harvey's  Diamimd  No.  4  powder  was  u.se<l  in  th< 
whole   seri(^s   of  thesc^  experiments,  the   shot    l)eing  No.    iS    chille<l. 
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of  270  jK^lfts  U>  the  oiinct*.       Tho    chaiyos    wrrc*    -S   drs.    (82  j^rs.) 
and   IJ  oz. 

"Tli(^  muzzle  velixtitv  haviiij'  U^en  in  this  wav  dettrniiniHl,  the 
ijleetrical  eireuits  were  s(»t  lit.  a|)art — that  is,  at  the  innzzl«\  at  I  ft., 
at  2fti.,  and  at  *irt.  from  the  muzzle,  and  n^eords  taken  of  the 
Hanu^  shot.  The  distan<*.es  wen»  t^adually  increased  till  the  range 
of  l()ft.  was  eovered,  (*hronographir  records  of  ten  shots  Immu^  t4iken 
for  every  change  of  distan<i\  Th(»se  exjxTiments  w(»re  exe«»edingly 
int4T(»sting,  In^eiiusi*  ehronographie  nH»asun»ments  showwl,  in  some 
d^^'et*  ai  least,  what  hap|K'ns  to  a  charge  of  shot  inuntKliately  after 
it  l(»aves  the  gun.  Up  to  ahout  4ft.  (Jin.  from  the  nnizzle  the 
velocity  <rontinui»s  to  increase,  though  at  a  slow  and,  of  cours(»,  a 
<liminishing  rate.  Over  the  next  2ift.,  or  therealxnits,  the  velo<ity 
is  practi(*ally  consUuit.  Beyond  a  point  ahout  7ft.  distant  fnmi 
the  nnizzle  the  vel<K*ity  l)egins  to  decrease,  and  that  ra])idly,  the 
&lling  off  over  the  interval  h(»tween  the  7ft.  and  tlu^  10ft.  ninges 
l)cing  <ronsidend)le.  In  speaking  of  these  distances  f  hav<'  sjiid 
there  or  thereabout,  l>ocause  there  are  slight  variations  in  the 
lx»haviour  of  individual  shots,  due  prolwhly  to  the  chai*ge  of 
shot  breaking  up  mon*  or  less  quickly. 

"It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  account  for  this  iR^haviour  of  the 
pr«)ject<Hl  shot  charge.  When  the  shot  has  issued  from  the  nnizzle 
the  resist^uice  (hu^  to  friction  in  the  l>j\rrel  ceases,  while  the  gas 
pn»ssun»  upon  the  moving  ma^ws  of  shot,  though  greatly  reduced  and 
rapidly  diminishing,  is  maint4iine<l  for  a  time.  Moreover,  the  powder 
gasi^,  ha^^ng  a  velocity  greatt»r  than  tliat  of  the  shot,  get  in  ft-ont  of 
the  latter,  driving  the  air  before  them,  so  that  for  a  time  theiv  is  no 
atmospheric  resistiince  to  oven*ome:  therefoi*e  the  velocrity  increast»s. 
Then  follows  a  time  during  which  the  imp<'lling  force  and  the 
atmospheric  resistance  which  is  In^ginning  to  (;ome  into  operation  arc* 
practically  ecpial,  and  the  velocity  is  ccmsequently  consUmt  over  that 
period  of  time. 

**  Among  the  discoveries  made  in  these  experiments  is  th(^  fact, 
which  is  of  considerable  practical  importance,  that  the  chnmographi<* 
reconis  of  velocity  over  the  whoh^  dist4ince  of  10ft.  from  the  nnizzU* 
of  the  gun  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  th(»  same  lus  those  for  the 
first  4in.  from  the  muzzle.  Knowle<lge  of  this  fact  greatly  simplifies 
the  taking  of  muzzle  velocities  by  diriM^'t  measurement,  for  a  (*hr(mo- 
graphi<*  mi^asurenu^nt  over  a  rang(»  of  lOft.  is  much  more*  easily  taken 
than  one  over  4in. 

**Thenext  set  of  experiments  were  intended  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  rate  of  loss  of  velocity  over  sjwrting  ranges.  With  this  view  th(» 
oloctrical  circuits  or  *  screens  *  were  set  up — ^l)at  the  muzzle  of  th«» 
^m,  (2)  at  lOft.,  (8)  at  10  yards,  and  (4)  at  20metn^  from  the  muzzle. 
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To  ol)trtin  ruliable  results  Black  powder,  Curtis  and  Harvey's  Diamood 
Xo.  4,  was  used,  and  the  curtridges  were  loaded  with  great  care,  to 
get  uniforniit}'  as  far  as  possible.  Further,  arrangements  were  made 
to  eliminate?  the  influence  of  wind  on  the  shot.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention,  too,  that  the  Boulenge  chronograph  was,  in  this  series  of 
experiments,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Smith,  to  cheek  the 
readings  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  easily  imderstood  that  when  twt^ 
sets  of  wire ^s  are  used  on  one  screen  the  two  instruments,  however  vdl 
adjusted,  will  not,  or  at  lejist  may  not,  give  the  same  record,  because 
the  wires  of  both  instruments  are  not  broken  by  the  same  pellet. 
This  diftif^ilty  was  got  over  by  using  line  silk-covered  wire  for  the 
screens,  and  twisting  the  wires  of  the  different  circuits  together 
tightly,  so  as  to  fonn,  for  l)reaking  purposes,  a  single  wire.  A  jkllet 
striking  this  combination  nc^eessarily  broke  both  circuits.  A  fiirther 
precaution  was  to  place  an  iron  plate  having  a  central  opening  8in. 
square  in  front  of  the  screens.  This  was  done  to  ensure  the  ^ireN 
being  broken  by  the  central  pellets  of  the  charge.  The  face  of  tin- 
plate  was  Avhitewiished,  and  every  shot  that  was  not  well  centml  .is 
shown  by  the  pattern,  was  rejected. 

'*  With  these  arrangements  for  connect  measurement  a  ven*  l-inro 
number  of  shots  Avere  fin^d.  From  the  records  of  velocity  so  obtaimil 
the  mean  values  were  calculated.  These  *  means '  I  assumed  to  bt 
a  sound  basis  whereon  to  found  a  table  of  relative  volocities  ovrr  the 
ranges  dealt  with,  namely.  10ft.  (nuizzle  velocity),  10  yards,  ami 
20  metres. 

"  Tlu*  grand  avrragi'  of  all  the  series  of  shots  tired  under  these  ci'ii 
(litions  gave   1222ft.  a  s(H;on<l  over  the   lOft.  range:  1  KiOft.  a  seion<i 
over  the  ten  yards  ran<jfe,  and    lOOoft.  a  second  over  the  20  inetr*^ 
ranije. 


IM"> 


"The  velocity  over  the  10ft.  range  being  for  all  practical  pur]x> 
the  true  muzzle  velocity,  the  fallinjj:  off  in  velocitv  over  the  10  viipK 
range  (from  1222ft.  to  llOOft.)  is  5078  per  cent.  Knowing  what  i1j» 
perc(»nt-}ige  of  loss  over  th(»  10  yards  range  is  for  a  muzzle  volcxiiy 
of  1222ft.  a  second,  we  mav  calculate  the  loss  over  the  Siinie  uwi^' 
for  any  other  muzzle  velocity. 

"  For  example,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  percentage  of  loss  tor:i 
muzzle  v<'lo<-ity  of,  say,  1240ft.  a  s(M*ond,  we  have  the  relation: 

.■)07:i  :  X  ::  1222'  :  1240% 

the  resistancf  of  the  air  varying  as  the  square  of  the  veloeitv  *A  tW 
shot.     That  is 

log.  ./•  -  log.  5-07:{  +  log.  1 240-  -  log.  1222", 

and  ireuerallv. 

log.  ./•  =  log.  51)73  +  log.  (i-  -  log.  1  'J22-. 
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Ix^ing  the  niuzzlo  velocity  for  Avhich  it  is  require<l  to  find  the  mean 
elcK-ity  over  the  10  yards  range,  and  x  the  |x»reentage  of  loss  with 
lat  muzzle  velocity. 

"  From  the  foregoing  we  tind  that  the  percentage  of  loss  with  a 
luzzle  velocity  of  1240  feet  a  second  is  5-223.  Suhtracting  this  loss, 
e  get  1175  feet  a  second  as  the  velocity  over  the  10  yards  range. 

"  On  such  data,  and  in  this  Avay,  the  following  table  was  calculated, 
o  whatever  objections  may  be  raised  against  it  on  theoretical 
rounds  I  have  the  answer  that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  experien(?e. 
Tic  table  has  been  in  daily  use  at  our  chief  testing  station  during  the 
ist  fourteen  months,  in  which  time  thousands  of  shots  have  been 
re<l,  and  the  records  of  velocity  obtained,  when  the  cartridges  have 
een  what  they  should  be,  have  always  agre(»d  closely,  often  exactly, 
ith  the  values  tabulated.  In  using  this  Uible,  it  is  to  be  lx)me  in 
aind  that  it  has  been  calculated  for  No.  (>  (rhilled  shot,  of  270  i>ell<»ts 
0  the  ounce. 

TABLE  OF   VELOCITIES   IN   FEET   A   SECOND. 


Muzzle. 


1000 
1002 
1004 
1006 
1008 
1010 
1012 
1014 
1016 
1018 
1020 
1022 
1025 
1027 
1029 
1031 
1033 
1035 
1037 
1040 
1042 
1044 
1046 
1048 
1050 
1053 


10  yardx.     |   20  nifetreH. 


966 

968 

970 

971 

973 

975 

977 

979 

980 

982 

984 

986 

988 

990 

992 

994 

996 

998 

1000 

1002 

1 003 

1005 

1007 

1009 

1011 

1013 


885 
887 
889 
890 
892 
893 
894 
896 
896 
897 
898 
899 
901 
902 
903 
904 
906 
907 
908 
910 
911 
912 
913 
915 
916 
917 


Muzzle. 


1055 
1057 
1059 
1062 
1064 
1066 
1068 
1071 
1073 
1075 
1078 
1080 
1082 
1085 
1087 
1089 
1092 
1094 
1096 
1099 
1101 
1104 
1106 
1109 
1111 
1114 


10  yanls,     !   20  niHres. 


1015 
1017 
1019 
1021 
1023 
1025 
1027 
1029 
1031 
1033 
1035 
1037 
1040 
1042 
1044 
1046 
1048 
1050 
1052 
1054 
1056 
1059 
1061 
1063 
1065 
106S 


919 
920 
921 
923 
924 
925 
927 
928 
929 
930 
932 
933 
934 
936 
937 
938 
940 
941 
942 
944 
945 
946 
94s 
949 
950 
952 
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TaBLK  of   VkI^KJITIKS   IX   FkET  a  SbCOXI> — mnfinunl. 


lii/xle. 

lOyunls. 

2<>  iiietrej*. 

Mnzzle. 
1214 

10  yards. 
1153 

aOniftre 

iiu; 

1070 

95:^        . 

1 

1001 

1119 

1072 

954       1 

1216 

1155 

1002 

11 -ji 

1074 

950 

1219 

1157 

100.1 

1 1 24 

1070 

957 

1222 

1160 

lOOo 

1 1 2() 

107s 

958       ! 

1 225 

1162 

lOOT) 

1 1 20 

lOSO 

960 

1 22S 

1165 

1007 

ii;u 

10S2 

961 

1231 

1167 

1009 

1 1  ;u 

1 0S5 

962       i 

1 234 

1170 

1010 

1 1 3(» 

10S7 

964       ! 

1238 

1 1 73 

ion 

1 1  :vj 

10S9 

905 

1241 

1170 

101:' 

1142 

1091 

900 

1244 

1178 

1014 

1144 

109.S 

90S 

1247 

1181 

loir» 

1147 

1 095 

909 

1 250 

1 1 83 

101<i 

1 1 50 

109S 

970       , 

1 253 

1 1 M 

lOlh 

1152 

1100 

972 

1 250 

1188 

lOli* 

1 1 55 

llo:{ 

97:^ 

1 259 

1191 

102(^ 

1157 

1105 

974       ' 

1 203 

1195 

102i 

1 1  GO 

1107 

970 

1 200 

1197 

102.1 

1 1  Cu\ 

1109 

977 

1 209 

1 2(K) 

1024 

1 1 05 

nil 

•     97S 

1272 

1 202 

102.5 

1 1  OS 

1114 

9S0 

1 275 

1 205 

102ft 

1171 

1117 

9S1        1 

1279 

1 208 

102S 

1174 

1119 

9S2 

1 282 

1210 

1021» 

1170 

1121 

9S4 

1 285 

1213 

10.H^ 

1179 

1 1 2:i 

9S5 

1 289 

1210 

io:n 

1  is -J 

1 1 2r, 

9S0 

1292 

1219 

lo:;-.' 

1 1  s.-) 

1 1 2S 

9SS 

1  295 

1221 

ln:;4 

1 1  ss 

ii:n 

9S9 

1  299 

1  224 

lo:'»:» 

I  MM) 

1 1  :\:\ 

990        j 

l:;o2 

1227 

1  (>:;<; 

119:; 

ll:{<-. 

992 

1 305 

1  2:;< ) 

!(»:;> 

119r, 

1 1  :{s 

99:; 

1  :?()s 

1 23:; 

lu:;i» 

1  199 

1141 

994 

1312 

1 2:;o 

104O 

1202 

114:; 

995 

1310 

1  239 

1(141 

1205 

114<i 

997 

1 :;  1 9 

1242 

104 -J 

1  20S 

I  US 

99S 

1323 

1  245 

HU:: 

121  1 

1151 

999 

132(> 

1247 

1(^4 

1  X  I)  E  X. 


:  FKKi»KKirK,  (m  jK)\v<ler  pres- 

up,  440 
,  14 

Wi;  twist,  431 
he<lsh<)t,  l!)i 
hetl  sportsman,  21 
»f  ritie,  decree  of  (leniaiiiled,  404 
iligiiiiient,  (i.3 
.alities  of  tlanies.  21.") 
ehle  wetl>(e  fast,  377 :  (tieener's 
less  ejector  (illiis.),  :\HH  ;  strong, 
inley-snap,  (ii*eener  cross- lK)lt, 
eux  action,  Westlev  Hichanls, 
;  action,  13J);  action, (J reener's 
ast  (illustrated),  :«i<),  391,  3J)3  : 
in,  391  ;  Anson  and  1  )eeley,  4J)<) 


'•> 


}  tr\ ->ciui,  44.") 
l»reechl(»ader,  1!) 
nent,  l)cst,  131 
nents,  revenue,  2<J4 

h1  Hall,  '2HU 

racy  of ,  8() 

ence  the,  74 

."»,  7.'),  77,  84,  m  :  <|uickness  of, 

rrection  of  the,  IIH;  aiming  a 

,  fv) ;  aiming  in  front,  110,  111, 

.114,11.'! 

:  target,  30(» ;  aim,  all  at  the 
*ult,  4«2 

hilliard      players      principle, 
r,  iva :    iinnciples  of    archery, 
,  riHe-like,  7J),  KMJ,  170  :   aim- 
',  73  :  with  right  eye.  !(»."> 
.  ('aptain,  19 

.">3  ;  aligning,  r»8,  72,  4(;9,  .•»I3  : 
rits,  3.3  :  eye,  right  and  left 
iits,  3H,  41  :  alignment,  :»(»,  (U, 
10*>,  101,  107,  108,  110,  471  : 
e  miuu^le  on  a  hird,  7.'> :  align 
els,  30 :  aligning  system,  84  ; 
rit  of  rib  and  sight,  «2,  98: 
tempts  to,  with  Inith  eyes,  74  : 

the  rib  to  right  eye,  97,  JKi, 
gning,  habit  in,  74 


Allowance,  24,  2."),  :K>,  64,  110,  112,  113, 

114,  115;  variation  of,  1H» 
Allowance  in  front  of  game  (cliagmms), 

:>4,  5.-),  57,  (JO,  61,  63 
Allport,     ^Ir.     S.     B.,*  423,    .VJO,    538. 

.544  ;    AUport's  patent  tuln?  measurer, 

543 
All-round  methcKls,  122 
Alterati<m  of  stm*ks,  105 
American    clay    birds,    21  ;    newspajKM\ 

121  ;  machines,  347 
American  experts,  392 :   American   and 

Knglish  shooters,  87  ;  American  lead,. 

348 
American  i»atent  of  Boss  gun,  327,  328 
.Vnmumition,    putting    of,   263  :   annnu- 

nit  ion  trade,  260 
Analysis  of  pigeon  shooting,    i:W,   340, 

341,342 
Analysis  of  trial  target  at  circle  iVi  inches 

diameter  from  40  yards,  383 
Andre,  Mr.  (1.  (5.,  ix)rtrait,  .569 
Angles,  147 
Anson  and  Dee  ley,  511,  518,  519  ;  An.si»ii 

and  Deeley  acti<m,  350 
Appearing  and  disappearing  bird,  4<>5 
Arguments  about  shooting,  65 
Arkwri^rht,  Mr.  W.,  and  foxhound  IdcKHl 

in  printers,  292 
Ann*    awl    £j'ijf(^i(*t*^    259,    2(J<>,    271  ; 

challenge  to  tue  Ftehl,  261 
Arn»y  of  men,  187  :  Army  estimates,  37*1 

Annv,  17  ;  Annv  ritie,  4 
Arrow,  77 

Artist  in  gunnery,  370,  429 
"  Art  of  Shwiting, '  author  of,  429 
Ashburton,  Lorcl,  13  ;  his  i-ecord,  15 
Ashes  of  burnt  heather,  183 
Atkin,  Mr.  Henry,  307,  308,  3<>9 
Atmosoheric  eflfect,  228 
Australian  pigeon  shooting,  Aim 
Author,  Introducticui 
Automatic  safety  Uilt,  392,  :iJi3 
Averages,  158  ;  avertige  <»f  shots  to  kills, 

1.55,  1.56  ;  average  work,  .58 
Avoidance  of  \*'aste,  1 78 
!»ArK  line  in  covert  sli<M»ting,  193 
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Ikck  sight,  49,  m\ 

Badly -lowled  iM»wder.s,  .')33 

**  Hadininton  Field  Sport-s,"  1 77 

""  Badminton  Librarj',"  163 

"**  Badminton  Magazme,"  notes  of,  is,  149, 
160,  422 

Badminton  Shooting  Si-bool,  407 

Bad  shots  have  gooa  ideas,  446 

Bad  shots,  78 ;  bad  shot,  iin>gressof,  2.'i 

Bad  tricks,  28 

Bags  19,  184  ;  bag  of  jiartridges,  191 

Baker,  449 

Baker,  ^fr.,  346 

liaker,  Mr.  Max,  258,  2:)9,  272 

Baker,  Mr.  W.,  426 

Baker's  b(K)k,  375 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  365,  42!  > 

Balance,  94,  91,  374,  394 

Balance,  of  nature,  5,  10 

Ball  and  shot  gun,  431  ;  diagiams  of,  353, 
459 :  gun,  64 

lulling,  barrels  wrong,  277 

Balling,  effect  of  wrong  cai>s,  277 

Balling,  effect  of  >^Tong  chaml>ers,  277 

Balling  enough  to  kill  rhin(K*eros,  269 

Balling,  loads  wrong,  277 

Balling,  occasional,  123 

Balling  of  shot,  causes  of,  232,  253 

Balling  of  shot,    illustrations  of  cham- 
bers, 267 

Balling  shot,  141,  278  ;  balling  shot  from 
short  cartridges,  265 

Balling  shot  on  steel  target,  276 

Balling   shot    through    mrrugateil    iron 
fence,  276 

i^iillistics,  257 

Ballistite,  2()(),  308,  5:>3,  5r,I 

Balloons,  181 

IJankruptcy  of  Manton,  2^0 

Barrels,  543  ;  quality  of  niatmal  for,  543  : 
steel,  for,  543  ;  calibre,  len;i:th  of  bar- 
rel, nature  of,  cone,  1  wiring,  internal 
condition,  228  ;  variations  jM>ssible  in 
loading  and  results,  228  :  etlect  of  heat 
on.  Lord  Walsin^rham's  opinion  ;  effect 
of  various  i>ow(lers  in  causing  heat,  194  : 
steel  of,  531  :  construction  of,  507  : 
wearin*^  out,  431  ;  exhaustive  tests  f)f, 
529  ;  rifling,  360  ;  shooting  ajKirt,  405, 
U2,  413  ;  manufacture  of  sporting,  544  : 
barrels,  117,  120,  189:  walls  of,  533: 
sjieciniens  of.  538  :  bursting  of  in 
proof,  480;  21  inches,  498  :  middle  of, 
ilau'^er  to,  535  :  <lifferent  lengths  of, 
i'29  :  inti'rnal  pressures,  525  :  section 
of,  thickness  of  nu-t-il,  jiouder  j>ressures 
at  various  jioints  in.  5*26,  5:i7  :  principle 
an<l  explanation  of  ilioked,  223  : 
bf)rin<;,  'M)l 

li.ittue,  159,  1()2 

Bead,  ivory,  74 

Beaters  heads,  1(58 


Beating  for  Norfolk  jiartridges,  151 

Beatty,  Mr.  Thomas,  152 

Bedford,  Duchess  of,  159 

Beesley  ejector,  311 

Beesley,  Sir.  Frederick  (portrait  ol),  314: 

Beesley,  Mr.  Frederick,  310-318 
"  Behind  and  below,"  468 
Belgian  cases,  219 
BeW9   Life^   authors    early  connectMi 

with,  369,  370 ;    BelFi  Life,  380,  9t 

353 
B^nd  of  stock,  88,  93,  97,  98,  470 
Bentley-Baker  gun,  improvement  on, -IfT 
Bentley,  Mr.  Cumberland,  2^9, 270, 271, 

273,  275,  276 
Bentley,  Mr.  J.  G.,  426 
Berkeley  Castle,  358 
Best  shot,  20 
Big  guns,  138 
Bird  passing  over  head,  43:  l»irds,l<J9: 

birds   and    flight,    157  :    fljing  \^ 

169  ;  going  straight  away,  117  :  runii^ 

in  clouds,  168 
Birmingham,  531  ;    Binningham  Proof 

House,  375,  498,  529,  530,  538 
Binningham,  322,  474  ;  precedence,  33) : 

Proof-house  guardians,  533;  Birming- 
ham   V.    London,    312  ;    Birmingbajn 

wholesale  work,  473 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  Factory,  45i 
Bishop  s  Act,  493 
Bishop  of  Bond  Street,  tales  about  the, 

491,  492,  494  ;  Frontispiece 
Bishop,  Mr.,  76 
Bidey  ritid  meeting,  1,  56,  61,  lil,  3»r 

523  :  Bidey,  r.^ord  at,  3t;7,  3(k*< 
Bison,  hard  gillops  after,  1 
Black  ;j:anie,  distance  to  sh(x>t  172 
Blackmailing,  silly  charge  of,  270 
Black  powder,  compress jd,  4'>1 
"Blain/s  Hural  Sports,"  11 
Blake,  Walter,  18 
Block,  siifety,  313 
Bloocjthirsty  individuals,  \i\i*> 
Blowing  birds  t:)  pieces,  163 
Blowing  their  own  trunij^et,  274 
"  Blow-otr,"  value  of,  415 
Bine  rm'ks,  121-127 
Body-actioned  gun,  518 
Body  scent,  2JHJ 
Bolt  bearings,  510 
Bonehill,  Mr.  C  (i.,  538 
Bout  .'in,  Mr.  Shelley,  309 
Books  on  guns,  377 
Boomerang,  77 
Boring  barrels,  234  ;    l>oring  a  l»all  aiii 

shot  gun,  349 
BioriniJj  guns,  IW^ 
Boring  regulating  jjattems,  370:  K)iv>. 

pop-gun,    28  ;     boring    of    the   jnin. 

269  ;  ])oring,  old  and  new  method-  ff. 

223 
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r%      Mr..       fxperiiiieiits,      215  ; 
iinl,    Mr.    W.    D.,    199,  iOO,    563, 

Is,    Mr.,    lei'ture    on    caiw :    his 

i,  199,  t\i\ 

;  Mr.,  366 

±',  374,  388  ;  Chins,  330 

Irs.,  321,  371 

'homas,  307,  371 

Co.,  319-339  ;  Boss  jnin,  illastra- 
r>f,  327  ;  Boss  princii»le,  337 
I,  Mr.,  70 
Mr.,  292 
Colonel,  449 
nl  moors,  291 
.lohn,  153 

Hses,  invention  of,  449 
feathers,  73 

loaders,    10,    186,     303,    512  ;    v, 
de-loatlei*s,  305  :  Greener  and,  376, 
intniduction  of,  300,301  ;  breech- 
injr  rirte,  302 
of  gun,  47,  100,  101  ;  breeches, 
massive  false,  508 
ng  season,  179;  stock,  178 
i<ee'«e,  5 

water.  Earl  of,  158 
\\)i  up  gun  l>etween  two  eyes,  41 
ig  u|)  the  gun,  80 
tig  birds  to  Iwig,  82 
,  sport  alK>ut,  355 
I  game,  225 
I  (k>vemnient,  507 
1  frM)thold,  191 
i  legs,  113 

;?y-l)avenport,  the  late,  HI,  159 
ey.  Sir  Henr>%  498 
%  Sir  Victor,*  59,  fKJ 
head  nMK>rs,  1 4 
;  IWss,  17 
ing  the  covey,  3 
I,  5<i7 
»e.s  366 

,  17,  376,  519;  steel-coated,  505; 
elH'oate<l,  508  ;  for  tlifferent  kinds 
ame,  504  ;  for  rifles,  416,  417,  418  ; 
rht  in  gmins,  505  ;  velocities, 
gies,  364,  365 ;  energ>',  velocity, 
•ctory  table,  505  :  at  various  dis- 
cs, 415  ;  iiassing  thn>ugh  elephant's 
r,  505  ;  hole  in  nose  of  envelope, 
:  drop  of  the,  361  ;  bullet  setting 
52*^) ;  Indian  Ooveniment  bullet, 
:  photograph  of  flying  bullet,  Intro- 
:ion. 

.  dt-al  Uiards  and  jjenetration,  505 
yi>,  104,  KM),  142  ;  size  of,  171 
ye  target,  97 
ig  the  hand,  195 
,  Sir  Hayniond,  his  guns,  .503 
nd^,  shaiie  of,  471 
117.  IH^;.  1H7,  191 


Cairxs,  Lord,  55,  56,  61 
Caithness,  16 
Calculation  of  pace,  80 
Cambridge,  Duke  of,  his  guns,  502 
Campbell,  Colonel,  14 
Canine  a^istance,  192 
Cannons,  4 

Cap,  testing  the  total  energ>-  of,  219 ; 
Kynoch  small,   Kynoch  large,  Joyce^ 
heat,   teat^-  of,  220 :  energy  of,   525  ; 
flash  of,  522, 529  ;  different  strengths  of, 
229 ;    tester,    earliest,    201  ;    Belgian, 
r.  M.  C.  cKp  and  case,  Eley  mec&um, 
Eley  small  (nitro),  EUe/s  cannonite,. 
V.  S.  Co.'s  climax,  220 ;  composition, 
201  ;    caps,    522 ;    flame    from,    202  ; 
differences  in,  215  ;  colour  of  flame, 
215;   flashes    photographed,    203-2 1 4,. 
217,  218 ;    hign  ener^  of,  215 ;   me- 
chanism   for    exploding,   203 ;    flame, 
216  ;  photographing  of,  203  ;  heating, 
effect  of,  215  ;  testmg  of,  199 ;  energy 
produced  by  the  explosion  of,    202 ; 
energy,    duration    of    flame,    heating 
effect,  shape  of  flame,  size  of  flame,  213  ; 
exploding  in  a  dark  room,  202 
Capital  suortsmen,  133 
Carbine,  oreechloading,  499 
CJarew,  Col.  Pole,  309 
Carrington's,  General  Sir  Frederick,  guns, 

503 
Carrion  crow,  effect  on  drive,  181 
Cartridges,  loading,  521,  544 
Cartridges,   89,  103,    124,  132,  140,    152, 

155,  156,  304,  381 
Cartridges,  average  of  game  to,  156 ; 
for  rifles,  416,  417, 418 ;  and  faults,  521 ; 
bottle-necked,  577 ;  factory  loading, 
553 ;  case  manufacture,  548 ;  stages 
of  manufacture  illustrated,  551 
Cartridge  case,  length  of,  230 ;    maker 

of,  127  ;  loaded,  215 
Cast-off,  74,   89,  96,  100,  102,    ia5,  394^ 

470, 
Cast-off  and  bend,  96,  97,  98 
Cast-on,  100 

Catching  the  game  up,  the  shot,  26 
Cave,  Mr.,  517 

Central -lire  breechloaders,  176 
Central  pivot,  392 
Centre  of  paWty,  91 
Circle,  30  inches,  383 
Circular  pattern,  227 
Challenge  to  test  guns,  305 
Chamber,  area  of,  pressures  on,  resistance 
of,   489 ;    pressure,  487,  533  ;  section, 
303 ;    illustration,   487 ;    diameter  of 
12-bore,    263,     489  ;     ordinar>',    265  ; 
thickness  of  walls  of,  303,  486 
CTiamberlain,  Arthur,  553 
Chances  <»f  hitting  by  various  pattem^\ 
224 
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1/haplin,  Henry,  1.') 
i-haracteristics  of  good  giin,  374 
Charge,  121,229 

Charges  of   powders,   cordite  ballistite, 
rifleite,  523  ;  amberite,  E.  C,  Schultze, 
Kynoch,  cannonite,  noniial,  coc>i>al,  524  : 
Van  Forster,  524,  525 
Cheek,  touch  of,  98 
Chelsea,  Lord,  15 
Chilled  shot,  Newcastle's,  384 
Choke  bore,  68,  109,  112,  113,  114,  115, 
138,  202,  203,  306,  375,  386,  454  ;  choke 
ujion  a  pigeon,  146  ;  choke-l)oring,  222, 
223 ;  choke  bore,  peculiar  tendency  of, 
389 ;  in  Scotland,  378 ;  jVinerican  in- 
vention, 379  ;  choke  bore,  wide  shoot- 
ing,  227  ;  choke   l>ore,  modified,  229, 
370;    Greener's,    141  ;    choke  bore    i'. 
cylinder,  proportions    of    chances    of, 
225  ;  choke  bores  and  cylinders,  dif-  I 
ference  between,  225  ;  choke  bore,  first 
trial  of,  380  ;  chokes,  modified,  455  ; 
"  Choke-bore  Guns  "  (Greener's  book), 
384 ;  chokes,  full,  386  ;  choke  boring, 
233,  377,  378,  379,  380 :   choke  barrels 
called  cylinders,  388 
Christian's,  Prince,  guns,  502 
<'hronograph,  137,  138,  140,  141,  353 
Chronometer  action,  325 
Churchill,  137 
Churchill,  Mr.,  340-346 
Churchill,  Mr.  E.  J.,  portrait,  343 
Churchill,  Mr.  H.  E.  J.,  345 
€lav-bird  shooting,  21.  27,  103,  121,  123, 
1 24,  336,  344,  397  :  clay  and  live  bird, 
1 22 :    clay   targets    thrown    over    tall 
trees,  ±1  ;   clay  birds  and  metal,  differ- 
ence iKitweeii.  425 ;  day  binls  practice, 
502 
Clean  fingers,  302 
(nifton  Fwt  Beagles,  35f; 
Close  rangers,  291 
Club  house,  344 
Clubs,  the,  132 
C'Oaching  shooters,  432 
Cocking  by  fall  of  barrels,  512 
Cockney  sjx^rtsman,  78 
(  o;,^\vell  it  Harrison's,  258,  315,  347-354 
Coke,  Lord,  13 
Coke,  Mr.,  149,  150 
Coke,  Mr.  William,  13,  151 
Collar,  spike,  295 
CoUinson,  Joe,  190 
C(>lonies,  reiiuirements  of,  397 
Comb,  8f),  9H 

•Conibineil  shooters  ba<r,  188 
(Combustion,  I!)5 
('omin;^:  bird.  31  ;  pheasant,  50 
Coninu'rcial  traveller.  473 
Conunittee  on  small  arms  j>enetration.  505 
•(Comparative  re>ults  of  tests  of  barrels, 
540,  541 


Cone,  different  kinds  of,  229,  234. 3iM> 
Conical  ball,  302 
Connaught's,  Duke  of,  giuus  502 
Consecutive    kills    of    partridges  #1; 

shots,  381 
Constant  change  of  stock,  28 
Consul's  reports  on  trade,  474 
Continent,  12 

Controversy,  breechloaders  v,  ]nuiade,30& 
Convex  and  concave  surfaces  in  finiM, 

359 
Cordite,  506 
Correct  aim,  172 
Correcting  work,  43 
Correction  of  the  gun,  39 
Correction  of  gun  at  the  shoulder,  39 
Corrector,  75 
Cosmos  ten-bore,  350 
Country  gunmakers,  140,  Introductiim 
Covert  shooting  dangers,  269  ;  coverts  to 
feed,  190;    covert    shooting,  84,  l."i9, 
166,  389  ;   like  Omdunnan,  269 :  the 
back  line,  posting  guns  for,  192, 1J«3 
Covey  of  Tjartrid^ea,  circumvention  of,  1 .  • 
Cowper,  Lord,  his  gun,  503 
Crack  shobs  6,  21, 80,  a5, 106,  161  :  Vra^ 
crack   shot    at  the,    122 ;  crack  Ako\y 
failing,  34 
Craven,  Mr.  W.  (4.,  309 ;  on  plasterin;,'.  1«?* 
Crawford,  Mr.,  13 
Crawfurd,  18 
Credit  to  kill,  132 
Cricket,  355 
Cricket  ball,  63,  66 

Critic.-i  of  shooters  and  critic-^  of  criiHs, 
159 ;    criticism,    1>7  :     criti**s,    'ww^*-- 
rienced,  159 
C/ross-eved  st4X*k,  41 
Crossing     birds,     li()riz:mtal,     :i4,     l'»4: 
crossing     bird,     description    of,    ami 
arrangement,  425 
Crossing  dogs,  292 
Crown  Prince  of  Jajjan.  491 
Cruddas,  Tom,  292 
C'rude  germs  of  invention,  373 
Cruelty  to  game,  170 
Crusher  work,  200  ;  crushing  the  l»r;i.k 

217  ;  crusher  gAUge,  '2'^>^^  3.53 
(?ubic  space   covered    bv   movinj:  -l.«»t, 

114,224 
Cubs,  161 

Curtis  and  Harvey's  black  ]>ow»ler.  h 
Curzon,  Viscount,  503 
Customers,  93 
Cutting  throats,  !().■> 
Cutting  tool,  219 

Cylinders  shot,  61,  lu,  115,  3Tm,  >i»; 
cylinder's  column  of  shot,  113:  cy 
linder,  nmninal.  2:Vl  :  cvlinder,  tnc 
222  ;  cylinders,  109,  113,'ll.'>,  \?k\  Ul. 
!  227;  cylinder,  inathematiral,  ii^  ■ 
cylinders,  reaction  in  favour  r»t,  3s«» 
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Cylindrical  mandril,  .'^39 
'*Cyniymyn,"13.> 


Damascus  barrels,  176 

Dangerous  gun,  360 

Dangers  hidden  to  please  advertisers,  279 

Daraley  Lord,  his  guns,  503 

Davidson,  Colonel,  321 

Decoys,  82, 136 

Deeley,  Mr.  John,  491,  503,  518  ;  his 
portrait,  493  ;  his  opinions,  512 

Deer  stalking,  4,  168 

Defects  in  shooting,  74 

**  Degenerate  Ancestor,"  149,  153,  154 

De  Grey,  Lord,  his  record,  5,  7,  14  ;  Do 
Grey,  Lord,  15,  83,  84,  85,  109,  110, 
372,  443 

De  Hirsch,  Baron,  15 

Delay  in  shooting,  469 

Description  of  guns.  392 

Description  of  Purdey*s  guns,  443 

Detonators,  19,  351  ;  newly  invented,  2  ; 
diagram  of  12-bore,  409,  412;  first- 
rate.  432 ;  of  a  20-bore,  386,  387  ; 
Holland's  single  trigger,  398,  399; 
new  safety,  515  ;  diagrams  by  experts 
(not  valuable),  405  ;  diagrams  of  shot 
^n  patterns,  62,  235-252  ;  diagram, 
finest  five-shot  ever  made,  362,  363  : 
diagrams  of  method  of  giving  allow- 
ance, 32,  33 

Different  proportions,  51 

Diflficult  shots,  23 

Direct  line,  51 

Disease,  184 

Distance  to  shoot,  far  or  near,  according 
to  position,  171,  172;  limit  of  certain 
distance,  171 

Distances,  different,  106  ;  judging  them, 
107 

Distinct  outlines,  58 

Dogs,  180,  189,  192  ;  shooting  over,  186, 
187 ;  show  aspirant,  293 ;  breaking, 
186,  288,  293  ;  work,  172  ;  grouse,  291  ; 
for  turnip  fields,  290,  291  ;  v.  driving, 
185,  187 ;  ruin  of  good,  167 ;  dog- 
breakers,  celebrated,  299  ;  dog  trials, 
168 

Domestic  animals.  160  *  poultry,  165 

Double-barrelled  oreecnloader,  168 

Double  image  in  shooting,  50 

Double  rises,  score  with  single  trigger,  395 

Double  rises,  fifty,  18 

Double  small  bores  of  '303  and  256  cal., 
507:  double  rifle,  125;  bored  out  of 
solia  uiece,  413 

Dovetail  in  lump,  508 

Dressing  as  a  shepherd,  335 

Drive,  a,  179 

Driven  ^me,  fast,  87 

Driving  birds  off  ground,  178 


Driving  game,  16,  64,  Hi,  118,  151,  168, 
172,  184,  186,  187,  188,  191,  293,  334; 

§  rouse  and  partridges,  8, 9, 108, 190, 293 ; 
rivers,  175 j  is  it  sport?  Lord  Wal- 
singham*s  opmion,  175-184  :  advantages 
of,  174  ;  analjTsis  of,  174 
Drop  of  barrels,  103 
Dumb-bells,  94 
Dummy  cape,  103 


Easy  birds,  185 

Ebberston.  80 

E.  C.  powder,  124, 565  ;  heating  by  E.  C. 

No.  2  and  Ballistite  and  other  |K)wders, 

195 
Edgbaston  Gun  Club,  15 
Ed^e.  Mr.,  298 

Edinourgh's,  Duke  of,  guns,  502 
Edinburgh  shooters,  31 
Editor  of  the  Fidd,  275 
"Edmund  Byers Moors,"  subscription, 403 
Eggs,  15,  388 

Egmont,  the  late  Earl,  503 
Eighteenth  century,  illustration  of  gun 

built  in,  457 
Ejector  gun,  300,  315,  390,  519 ;  mechan- 
ism, 391,  392  ;  hammer-actuated,  512  ; 

cartridge,  534  ;  cases,  531 
Elasticity  of  metal,  124  ;  elastic  limit  of, 

490 
Elcho  shield,  355 
Electric  traps,  34 
Elephants,  367  ;  shooting,  1 
Elevations  of  rifles,  361 
Eley,  Messrs.,  258,  260,  382,  548;   lead 

crusher  gauges,  217  ;  medium  cap,  219 
Eltham  gun  range,  344 
Embleton,  Mr.,  322 
Emperor  of  Austria,  12 
"  Encyclopsedia  of  Sport,"  273,  274 
Energies,  139, 141, 154,  155,  415-418,  506  ; 

measure  of,  217  ;  miuszle,  505  ;  at  100 

yards  in  foot  pounds,  505  ;  of  explosion 

of  the  cap,  201 
Enfield  rifle  ('303),  17,  431,  482 
England,  121 

English  and  foreign  shots,  18 
English  business  man,  475 
English  eight,  360  ;  manufacturers,  474 
English  moor,  178,  182 
English  patent  No.  12546  (1892),  202 
Essex,  16 

Essex,  Earl  of,  his  guns,  503 
Ether  alcohol,  520 
Ethics  of  sport,  165 
Even  balance,  91 
Every  man  in  his  right  place,  180 
Ever-varying  speed,  8 
Evfning  News  skit,  278 
Evolution  of  shooting  during  century,  1 
Evolution  of  shot  gun,  334 
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xcellent  tr>^-gun  stor>%  70 

Excitement,  sense  of,  182 

Exercise,  legs,  arms,  eyes,  hands,  brain,  187 

Exeter,  the  late  Marquis  of,  503 

Expanding  and  contracting  diaphragm,  oO 

Expansive  force,  190 

Expert,  28 ;  of  first  water,  137  ;  what  it 
means,  462  ;  experiments,  no  time  for, 
387  ;  gunmakers,  value  of  to  s^jorts- 
men,  414 

Express  (-577),  91,  431 

External  shape  of  guns,  47 

Extractors,  311 

Extraordinary  iigui-es,  263 

Extraordinary  long  shots,  7,  8 

Extraordinary  record,  1 2 

Extra  recoilp  372 

Extreme  tjuickness,  49 

Eye,  shooting  fi*oni  left,  40,  46,  47  ;  eyes, 
two,  in  shooting,  42,  43 ;  properly 
trained,  43 :  focas  of,  20 ;  olinking, 
29  ;  eye,  hand,  and  brain,  186 ;  eyes, 
weak  and  strong,  75 ;  eye,  centre  of, 
52  ;  eyes,  treatment  of  the,  105  ;  pecu- 
liarities in,  52,  464  ;  proof  that  left  eye 
align  acciu^tely  for  the  right,  44  ;  easy 

^  test  of,  43 

Eyeglass,  single,  KM) 


Factory   at    VVeaman   Street,   475 ;    at 
Hifie  Hill,  Aston,  376  ;  Greener's,  390 

Fall  of  hammer,  525 

False  l)reech,  46,  47,  53,  :y^ 

False  breech  to  foresight,  65 

Farquhai*son  action,  3()4 

Fashion  during  first  half  of  century,  158 

Fast  crossing  birds,  119 

Ferrous  oxalate,  203 

Fertile  source  of  error,  469 

Fictitious  animal  lusts,  l(;i 

Field  trial  blood,  289 

Field  trials,  Introduction  :  jud'res,  2}M» 

File,  rasps  of  the,  3 18 

Field,  269,  270,  300 

Fie/(l's  re(;ouiniendation  of  Mullerite, 
2(>4  ;  the  /'^V/ciauderronexHis  pressures, 
258:  Fif/ff,  84,  141,  175,  260,  273, 
525,  529,  530,  531,  534,  535  ;  Fie/d  ex- 
periments, 257  :  blunders,  263  ;  altered 
views,  384  :  leading  siiortsnien  into  a 
ffK)rs  |janulise,  258  ;  self  contradictions, 
138,  139  ;  letter  to  FiWt/  not 
inserted,  455  :  Field  and  Lund  nnd 
\Vfitri\  275,  276  :  Fl'ld  ^tIncs  wron^r 
lead,  165 

''Field  and  Covert,  *  177 

Fine  si«i:htinir,  457 

Fired  (•artrid«;'es,  15(; 

First  of  September  in  turni])  fields,  1 

Fittintr  sport>nien,  513  ;  fitting'  ^^uns.  425, 
461,  46!) 


Five-hundred  yards  range,  424 
Flame  of  cap,  size  and  shape  of.  ii' 

diu*ation  of,  201 
Flash  of  light  down  rib  of  gun.  101 
Flat  rib,  58 

Flaws  in  the  nietaU  530 
Fleet,  the  British,  1 
Flight,  description  of  binl's,  83 
Flint-lock  gun,  3,  375 
Flukes  in  shooting,  83 
Flushing,  la*) 
Fly  iishenDan,  77 
Focussing,  67  :  gaine^  58 
Force  gauge,  1 1 1 
Ford,  Air.,  67 
Fore  anus,  391 
Foreign  brand  powder,  264 
Foreign  Office  policy,  474 
Foresight,  41, 53,  61, 74,  100, 106  :  covt 

39  ;  and  rib,  45 
Form  and  l>eauty  of  outline,  471 
Fonnation  of  guns,  30 
Fommla  in  the  Ordnance  text-U»<»ks.i 
Foi*ster,  Van,  257 
Fortescue,  Hon.  S.,  309 
Fosbery  automatic   revolver,   477,  4i 

and  Webley  ser\nce   revolvers,  difi 

ence  between,  478 
Fowling  piece,  10 
Free  firing,  177 

Freemantle,  Hon.  T.  F.,  357,  505,  ."lOT 
Free  trade,  474 
French  ci*ack  shot,  343 
Frooine,  an   expert  with  gim  and  ri 

106,  409  ;  crmnection  with  HoIIhihL 

usefulness  to  sjK>rtsnK'n,  40:j  :  hi- }i 

trait,  407 
Frver,  Mr.  H.,  55(> 
Full  chokes,  454 
F'usin«r,  26(1 

(Ialk,  Mr.  A.  H.,  .VK),  5os  :  his  jn.rtr 

497 
(Jallwey,  Sir  Halj)!!,  28,  KU,  I  V.K  X-iSK  I 

191  ;  his  opini<m  of  Binnin;4:hain  )C> 

422  ;  his  statements,  423,  424 
(ianie,  192  ;  kinds  of,  1.53  ;  wastetl.  1< 
( Janie  and  shot,  relative  j»ositions  of,  1 

115 
(lame  birds.  111  ;  habits  of,   IT"^:'!' 

driven,  352 
(lame  b(x>k  at  C'hantillv,  12 
(Janie  lMM)ks,  136,  ISH 
( lame  «runs,  VM) 

(iaine  sh(M)tin<;,  19,  34,  1 13,  127.  1 1!> 
(Janie    shot,    122,    132  :    j^'oml,    27: 

avera;,a\  131,  132 
(Jape  worm  of  fowls,  183 
(Jarnett,  C'a]>taiu,  iK»rtrait,  55s 
(Jas-cheek,  patent,  429  :  j^as  esra]K'. 

tianie,  195 
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<ra.seM  travel  faster  than  sliot,  :J23 
ifcntle  curve  uikmi  motionless  win>rs,  34 
( Jerard's,  Lonl,  inms,  .')03 
(riblts,  the  late  (t.,  on  I^Mbnin  M<m)i-s, 

3.V» :  after  snipe,  3.').') ;  in  Ireland,  3.V)  ; 

at  Wimbledon,  3.').*)  ;  at  Bisley,  355 
liiblw,  Captain  (ieorge  C,  355  :   at  the 

targets,  17 
(Ijblw  of  Bristol,  355-368 
<  fibl)s,  Messrs.,  of  Bristol,  458  ;  in  Corn 

Street  premises,  358 
Cribbs,  Mr.  Herl)ert,  jjortrait,  358 
<vi&^Qtic  concern,  a,  473 
(iilliert,  Mr.,  46,  74-76,  78,  106 
Giraffe,  1 

Glancing  of  shot,  155 
Gloved  hand,  SOs! 
<¥Ood  cover,  180 
<.»oodrich,  Sir  Harry,  -JSii 
<»ood  sh.<x)ting,  65,  85  ;  cause  of,   370  : 

good  game  shots,  17,  22,  49,  77,  119; 

good  snot,  average  of  kills,  156  ;  ad\*an- 

tage  of  good  shot  over  >>a<l  one,  405 
<f<KKl  suortsman,  165 
( f oose  arives,  358 
Gordon  Bennett  cup,  449 
Gordon,  Duke  of,  300 
Gordon  setter,  300 
Gore  Booth,  Hon.,  84 
Gore,  Hon.  G.  O.,  309 
<iould,  Captain,  154 

(fovemment  admits  (ireener's  claim,  376 
Ciovemment  reciuirements,  476 
Government  weapons,  499 
Grace,  W.  G.,  355,  356 
(jrrace,  Mr.,  85 
<iranby.  Marquis  of,   166  ;  on  averages, 

151  :  justified,  169  :  his  opinion,  158  ; 

opinion  of  big  bags,  166,  167 
(trand  field  day,  283 
(trand  sport,  2 
(irant,  Mr.  Herbert,  374 
Grant,  Mr.  Stephen,  55, 127,314,319,  321, 

322,  371,   372,    373  ;    his    opinion    of 

machine-made  guns,  374  ;  illustration 

of  the  late,  369 ;  description  of  work, 

370 
Graphite,  fused,  26(3 
Gravity.  93  ;  and  shot,  36 
Gray,  Mr.,  350 

Greasy  barrel,  effect  on  shooting,  415 
Greatest  shot,  152 
Great  gun,  374 
Great  shots,  12 
Greener,  Mr.  A.,  70 
Greener,  W.,  3a5 
Greener,  Mr.  W.  W.,  146,  148,  305,  3(m, 

358, 369-374, 375-396,  466 ;  jiortrait,  379 
Greener's  gims,  380  :  extension  bolt,  350  ; 

gun,    381.    382 :    unique    hammerless 

ejector    (illustrated),    389,    390,    391  : 

aut4>matic  safety  l>olt,  393 


Greener's  opinion  on  patterns,  146 

Grenfell,  "Sir.  W.  H.,  :10J» 

(ti*ey hounds,  289 

(frirtith's,  Mr.,  revolving  target,  114,  115 

(irittith,  Mr.  H.  W.  S.,  142,  221,  522; 
struiging  of  shot  jKjllets,  224,  225^253, 
554  ;  lecture  on  iiattems,  228  ;  Griffith. 
Mr.,  and  the  Fu^^d,  256 ;  impartial 
opinion,  253  ;  portrait,  254 

Ground  Game  Act,  190 

Groase,  10,  22,  123,  179,  181,  184,  189; 
Octol)er,  92  ;  liags,  13,  173,  175  ;  dis- 
tance to  shoot,  171;  disease,  183; 
care  of,  183;  driving,  182;  and  par- 
tridge drivers,  186 

Gun  and  |];ame,  63 

(fUn  and  its  development,  142,  147 

Gim  and  revolver  manufacturers,  473 

Gun-l»rrel  l^roof  Act,  305,  375 

Gun  Club,  121,  128,  131,  133,  135,  308, 
319,  370 

Guncotton,  201 

Gun  firing,  176 

Gunfitting,  success  in,  471 

Gun-locks,  315 

Gunmakers,  71 

(runmakers,  83,  89,  130  ;  oi^inions.  Intro- 
duction ;  hereditary  families  of.  Intro- 
duction ;  gunmaking  ability,  374  ;  Gun- 
makers'  Association,  199,  253,  454 ; 
ignorance  of  the  qualities  of  steel,  481 ; 
eye,  107,  108 ;  their  work,  423  ;  their 
methods,  104  ;  their  ouinion  re  powder 
and  pattern,  140 ;  on  oend,  103 ;  their 
practice,  47;  their  predilections,  519; 
girls  employed  in  London  firm,  479 

Gunmaking,  90,  307  ;  time  necessary  for 
making,  423 

Gunmaking  lore,  308 

(t unmaking,  new  era  of,  280 

Gun,  position  of  when  held  at  the  really, 
117  ;  heavy,  91  ;  sec<md-rate,  497 

Gunner}'  experiments,  disi'reiiancies  in, 
259,  260,  261 

Guns,  94,  121,  122,  151,  443  ;  64  lbs,,  436  ; 
gun  value  100  gs.,  283 ;  untrue,  388  ; 
smooth  shooting,  437  ;  successful  gun, 
90  ;  gun  balling,  C/ol.  Hawker's,  265 

Guns,  sniijw'  annour  steel,  1 

Guns,  straining  of,  1 54 

**Guns,"  two  lines  of,  192 

Gun  shyness,  29 

(jJun  trade,  KM 

(iun  trials,  L(mdon,  V^^ 

(5uii,  trv,  4fK5,  407 


Habit  of  shooters,  38 

Habits  of  partridges,  3.34, 335  ;  of  grouse, 

334,  335 
Habitual  double  trigger  men,  :)95 
Half-cocker,  under  lever  pin  fire,  377 
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Halford,  the  late  Sir  Henry,  4,  93^  104, 

137,  357,  405 
Hammer  firing,  514 
Hammcrlens      ejector      Express      rifle, 

smooth  oval  lx)re  rifling,  434,  435 
Hammerless  ejector  guns,  10,  348,  359, 

445,  502  ;  patents  for,  322 
Hammerless    gun,    315,   518;    Beesley's 

and  Purdey  s,  310 
Hammer  of  gim,  189 
Hammers,  external,  512 
Ham  Yard,  452 
Han  bury,  (leorge,  18 
Handicap  by  wrong  bend  ;   fit  of  gun, 

its  effect,  39() 
Handiness,  93 
Handle  to  gun,  38 
Hand  and  eye,  70 
Handling  pheasants,  \{\A 
Hand  rearmg,  0 
Hannermann,  Lieutenant,  of  the  Marines, 

520 
Hardinge,  Hon.  Charles,  his  guns,  503 
Hard  wads  and  balling  from  ballistite, 

266 
Hares,  111,  190 
Harixx)n  gun,  376 
Harrison,   Mr.,  347,  348,  350,  351,  353, 

354 
Harriscm,  Thomas,  180 
Harriss,  Mr.  H.,  70,  105 
Hatch,  Col.,  493 
Haunts  of  wild  game,  366 
Hawk,  effect  on  drive,  181 
Hawker,  remarks  of  Colonel  Peter,  429 
Hawker,  C'olonel  Peter,  1,  2,  3,  4,  76,  79, 

149,  277,  280,  281,  282,  283,  284,  290, 

291,  320,  495  :  his  feat,  277  ;  his  bags, 

29   out   of    15  (loiiblos,   281  :    bags    in 

51  years,  5 
Head  and  neck,  1 1 2 
Health,  accidental  ill,  4() 
Healthy  frMMl,  184 
Hearsay  evidence,  29 
Hcathcote,  Mr.  Frank,  \A\ 
Heather,  new  grown.  1H3 
Heather  on  nmors,  condition  of,  1 83 
Heat,  loss  of,  197  :  value  of,  21() 
Meat   of    barrels    by    normal,    ballistite, 

cannonite  (coarse),  Walsrode,  cannonite 

(fine),  aniberite,  new   K.C.  (No.  3),  old 

K.C.  (No.  2),  195,  198 
Heavy  gun,  91 
Hedge  row,  165 
Hei'l,  98 

Hclj)  re«|uirc(l  by  shooter,  169 
HeiKk'rson,  Major,  'M)\) 
Heiny,  44!J 

Hi'ron,  I'tb'ct  (»n  (Irivr,  \x\ 
Hiddrn  (lan.Lti'i^  in  tlif  tit'ld.  261 
Hi^ih  i»inl>,  7*i 
Highest  Inn-  ran;.^*'  >core,  4II» 


Highland  moors,  335 

High  muzzle  velocity,  50C> 

High  pressures,  202,  531 

High  velocity,  new  '450  rifle,  4G0 

Hip,  shooting  from  the,  67 

History  of    firm  of  AVeatley  Kiclumk 

491-512 
Hitting  rocketers,  1 1 1 
Holding  a  gun,  35 
Holding  a  gun  still,  468 
Holding  forward,  75 
Holkham,  149 
Holland  &,  Holland,   Messrs.,  397,  39H, 

399 ;   history  of   firm,  403 ;  hiiadox 

8-bore,  gun  works,  cylinder  bore  jjat- 

tem,  421 
Holland,  Mr.  Henry,  portrait,  400:  hi* 

single-trigger  guns,  401 ,  402 
Hood*s,  Lord,  guns,  503 
Hooley,  Mr.,  272,  273 
Hoopers,  5 
Horatio  Ross,  4,  405 
Horatio  Boss,  Captain,  449 
Homsey  Wood,  302,  444 
Hot  day  in  August  or  Septeml>er,  effect 

of,  197 
House  of  Lords,  390 ;  patent  defendeti 

in,  512 
Hundred-ton  guns,  2 
Huntinfffield,  18 
Hurlingham,  121,  128,  133,  135,  273,308, 

319,  467 
Hussey,  282 
Hutchins(m,   (Jeneml,  11,  288,  290,  21U, 

295 


I.H.S.A.,  263 

Ignition  of  jKjwder,  199,  255  ;  ignition 
and  combustion  in  l>arrel,  rate  of,  22.'» : 
i^aiition  of  j^owder  by  caps,  20.3-214; 
time  recjuired  for,  399  ;  of  nitr<»- 
explosives,  200  ;  igniting  j)ower>  of 
cups,  528 

Ilchester,  Lonl,  :K)9 

Imitations  of  the  flights  of  }>hea.sants,  i± 

Inaccuracy,  degiee  of,  1 1 3 

Incoming  bird,  36 

Increiise  of  stcK'k,  182 

Indian  (rovernment  bullet,  453 

Indiarubber  pad,  small,  90 

Indicators,  53 

Individual  baiTcls,  539 

Inferior  shots,  19 

Instances  of  aiming,  77 

Instructions  to  young  sh{M)teix  2H1 

Instruments,  costly,  137 

Interests  of  sh(K)ters,  265 

International   week,  122,   126,    131,   V^i 
international     meeting,     341  :    intir- 
national  pigeon  shooting,  46(> 

Inventor  of  Minie  and  Enfield  rifles,  .'^>- 
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(*liaiii|ii(>nsliip,  449 

ci;rlit  at  Binley,  52,  452  ;   team,  300, 

♦ 

ii\  .Mr.  J.,  ])ortrait,  548 

«K  Mr.,  467 


k>,  Mr.  E.,  538 
fson,  a  junior,  474 
c.tr,  323 

.  \m 

evN  346,  453 
,  25,  36,  64,  65 

in  shooting,  469  ;  jerking,  24 
Man  ton,  2,  457  ;  barrel  l>orer  for,  429 

shooting,  4 

ison.  Major  Frank,  'Mt^S 
ison's  cartridge,  83 
s- Baker  gun,  428 

s*,  Mr.  W.  R,  102,  312,  422  ;  as  an 
ventor,  426 

)ert,  (ieneral,  in  a  difficulty,  474 
nalisni,  general  state  of,  265 
Tiu,  M.,  343 

p,  387,  455,  45f5  ;   al>sence  of  jump, 
3 


PKK,  6,  149,  190,  292,  335 

ne<lv.  Lord,  13,  141,  149-151 

:,  141,  148 

ing  a  cf)vey  ^ith  one  liarrel,  2 

ing  circle,  59,  382 

ing  game,  76 

ing  rabbits,  67 

)y,  Mr.  F.,  365,  366 

wledge,  want  of,  42 

urer,  474  :  his  rifles,  507 

pp,  508 

och's,  visit  to,  258,  55:5 


Leading  bird,  68 

Lee  magazine  system,  450 

Lee-Metford  rine,  455  :  ('303),  penetration 

of,.  505  ;  Lee  bolt  action,  452 
Lefaucfaeux,  498 

Left-eyed  man,  Mr.  Watts  a,  462 
Leicestershire,  378 
Less-sized  shot,  257 
Letter  from  Mr.  Wabih,  509 
Lincolnshire  gunmaker,  305 
Lions,  1 

Littledale,  Mr.  8t.  George,  362,  504 
Lloyd- Price's  guns,  503 
Loading  with  1  oz.  shot,  272  ;  loads,  1 22* 

171,  147  ;  for  pigeons,  567  ;  of  various 

powders,  comi)arative  and  e<iuivalent» 

545 
Loads  and  weights  of  rifles,  416, 417, 418  ; 

loading  a  muzzle  loader,  150 
Londonderr}',  Marquess  of,  158 
London  gim  trade,  138,  275,  288, 320,321, 

323,371, 374,378  ;  London  and  Binning- 

ham  makers,  349 
London  Sporting  Park,   276,   317,    3:H), 

395,  462  ;  Shooting  School,  321 
Long,  Mr.  Walter,  309 
Long  necks,  471 
Long-range  military  rifles,  429  ;  testn  of 

oval  Ijores,  429 
Long  range  rifle  shot,  355 
Long  shot,  difficult,  157 
Looking  between  triggers,  46 
Low  pressures,  257  :  low  pressure  powder, 

254 
Low  shot,  102 
Lowe,  Mr.,  31. 
Lovat,  the  late  Lord,  405 
Luck,  171 
L\'nian,  l>ack  ajierture  sight,  49  :  pin-hole, 

*49,  50,  52 


(  ASTKR,  Mr.  Charies,  264,  2(;6,  270, 

1,  272,  273,  275,  276,  277,  278,  282, 

7,  320,  336,  388,  429,  AX\  438 

».ster,  late  Charles,  portrait,  VM) 

L-aster  an  a  coach,  4:^3 

L-aster,  late  Charles  William  (1845 

78).  jiortrait,  431 

tf  ami  Watrr,  1,    116,   131,   141,   173, 

6,  191,  224,  260,  2^)8,  272,  273,  277, 

0,  438,   .503,  508 

(1  awl  Watfi'  and  /Vf A/,  -H'lX 

mt,  18 

i:,  Jofieph,  10,  137,  274,  288,  289,  290, 

1,  292,  2<i5,  296,  2?)7,  '2\y^.  299,  :J<X), 
•1,  302,  :^3,  3(M,  :M)5 

Bchelt,  Mr.  W.  C\,  35<» 
M\i  force,  524 
i  and  how  removed,  53J* 
I  rnisher  gau>res  ('323),  219 


Machinery,  .350  :  milling,  479  ;  to  make 

revolvers  with,  where  Webley  obtained 

it,  475,  476 
Machinery  idle,  revolver,  479 
Machine-made  guns,  479  :  Grant's  opinion 

of,  374 
Mai'intosh,  Donald,  466 
Macnaghton,  Lord,  his  guns,  50.3 
Ma<l  dog,  293 
Magazine  rifle,  mark    II.,  452  :  mark  1., 

451 
Maharaja  CtKH-h  Behar,  h»s  guns,  503 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  14 
Main  springs,  519 

Malmcsbury,  lyml.  his  Iwig,  7,  li,  18 
Mannlicher  (•2:»6),  17,  362,  458,  523  :  cr»st 

of  making,  347  :  Dutch,  454 
Man-stopping  bullet,  520 
Manton  k  Co.,  2^5,  286 
Manton  k  S<»n  of  Calcutta,  2^4 
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Manton  re-borea  Egg's  guns,  280;  Manton, 
Joe,  280-287,  307,  319,  320,  321,  375, 
388  ;  his  weapon,  287  ;  his  inventions, 
280  ;  his  guns  described,  285,  28C 
Manufacturer  and  his  steam  yacht,  473 
Manufacturer  of  gun,  305 
Manufacturer's  report  of  mullerite,  263 
Martin-Smith  winning  diagram  made  by 
Mr.   E.  Rigby  with  a  ball  and  shot 
gun,  450,  461 
Matabeleland,  365 
Materials  of  guns,  321 
Martini  rifle,  456 
Match  rifle,  17 

Mauser  '275  ^Spanish  model), 454;  sport- 
ing single  rifle,  458  ;  self-l(>ading  pistol, 
519  ;  opinions  of,  520 
Maxim  guns,  452 
Maximum  of  enjoyment,  178 
Meaaurements   of     remaining    heat    in 

barrels,  198 
Measuring  heat,  216 
Mechanical    aim,    49 ;    alignment,    50  ; 

pressure,  100 
Mechanics,  186 
Mechanism  of  guns,  315  ;   princijile   of 

single  trigger,  317  ;  testing,  326 
Mediocre  work,  497 
Meeting  forces,  155 
Merit,  test  of,  169 
Metal  birds  for  practice,  424 
Metal  in  barrels,  thickness  of,  530 
Metf ord,  ^Ir.,  357,  366,  452  ;  rifle,  1 8,  :i66 
Method  of  screwing  int^)  lump,  486 
Method  of  shooting  rifle,  Fnx)m's,  414 
Methods  of  shootiii«j:,  various,  65 
Metol-ijuinol,  i203 

Milbank,  Sir  F.,  14,  175  ;  his  grouse  l)ag, 

187,  189  ;  his  great  bag  of  728  grouse, 

195  ;  his  use  of  s})aniels  as  retrievers, 

293 

Millwinke,  Sir  Peniston,  his  guns,  503 

Minie  and  Enfield  rifles,  inventor  of  the, 

305 
Minie,  Captain,  49i> 
Misses,  8,  81,  469 
Miss  Are,  301 

Modern  breechIoa<lers,  377 
"Modern  Shot  Ouns,"3JK)  ;  modern  gun- 
nery, 27 
Modern  smart  shooting,  I(;h 
Modified  chokes,  130 
Momentum,  66 

Money,  Captain,  lo3,  1l>1,  122,  123,  \±\ 
Monson,  Lord,  135 
Moor,  William,  307,  3:iO,  :}H8 
Moore  and  (Jrey,  308,  314,  320 
Moors,  337  ;  higli,  16  :  and  turnips,  299  ; 

variations  of,  334,  337 
Morality  of  sj)ort,  165 
Mount,  *93,  94 
Nfoving  game,  7H 


Mug-hunters,  184 

Mullerite  No.  1,  263;  the  booming  of 

262,  265 
Muroott's,  Mr.,  patent,  499 
Murray's,  293 

Muscle-grinder,  Sandow's,  94 
Muscular  movement,  103 
Muzzle-loaders,  2,  13,  150,  304 
Muzzle-loader  v.  breechloader,  300, 304 
Muzzle-loading  days,  47,  265 
Muzzle-loading  rifles,  16-bores  shootiiu: 

\\  drms.  of  ix)wder  and  ronnd  ball, 

444 ;  32-bores  using  2^^  to  2|  drD». 

and  a  sharp  pointed  conical  bullet, 

444  ;  larger  chargen  444 
Muzzles,  47,  65,  140,  142,  162 
Muzzle  velocity,  258 


Napoleon's  opinion  of  (Jreat  Hritaiu, 
473 

Neck  shots,  13 

Needham  and  Deeley,  3JX) ;  Mr.  J.  Need- 
ham,  his  ejector,  390 

Nelson,  1 

Nervous  habits  107 

New  Forest,  pheasants  in,  255 

New  York.  376 

New  world,  121 

Nipples,  512 

Nitro-cellulose,  447,  523 

Nitro-glycerine  powders,  523 

Nitro-powder,  351,  352,  446,  521,  522,525, 
533 ;  concentrated,  267  ;  peculiarities 
of,  199,  200,  232 

Xitro-powders  dei)endent  on  caps,  4ir>; 
dryness  and  fluctuation  of,  254 

Nitro  proof  charge,  536 

Xobel,  Messi*s.,  266 

Noble,  Sir  Andrew,  his  guns,  503 

Nock,  Samuel,  286 

N  on -concentrated  ix)wdei"s,  214 

Non-shooter,  45 

Norfolk,  16,  133;  shooting,  293 

Normal  ix)wder,  558 

Nose,  the  bridge  of  too  high,  MA 

N.H.A.,  history  of,  449 


Oakley  shooting  ccnle,  11 

Object  for  aligning,  42 

Object  of  aim,  43 

(Oculist,  42  ;  assistance,  lOfJ 

Ottice,  War,  business  with,  473 

OtF-han<l  snap  shooting,  467 

"Old  Indian,*'  119 

Old-time  sportsman,  19,  296 

Oliver,  Mr.,  39(J 

Once  caught  twice  shy,  289 

One-eved  shooter,  44 
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**  One  wishing  to  learn/'  110 
Opinions  on  new  inventions,  397 
Opinions,  sportsmen's,  453 
Opposite  TvHeSy  IIH 
Ormonde,  Man^uis  of,  his  guns,  .V)2 
Osbaldiston,  S<iuire,  13,  HO,  293 
Osbom,  Mr.,  395 
Ouida,  163,  164,  165,  166 
"Ould  Ireland,"  149 
Oval-bore  doubles  ('256)  and  (-303),  429 
Oval  handle  to  ^n,  30 
Overhead  partridge,  38,  39 
Owner's  expenses,  182 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  heat  pnMluction, 
195,  UK) 


Paiw,  Pettit's,  141,  :J09,  :W2 

Pape,  Mr.,  and  choke  lH>ring,  377,  378, 
379,  .381 

Paradox  gim,  408 

Paris,  376 

Parsons,  Mr.,  83 

Partridges,  2,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  22,  38, 
117,  123,  149,  150,  156,  171,  180,  191  ; 
partridge  driving,  1 56 ;  method  of 
killing,  282  ;  partridges  and  grouse,  465 

Passport  very  costly,  474 

Past  masters,  280 

Patents  become  invalid,  453 

Pattern,  relation  between  hardness  of 
shot  and,  between  turnover  and,  l)e- 
tween  wadding  and,  233  ;  ideal,  227 

Patterns,  comparison  of,  233;  density  of, 
143-146 

Patterns  of  shot  guns,  30,  58,  121,  123, 
142,  147,  170,  221,  225,  226,  233,  235- 
252,  378,  380,  382.  565 

Patterns,  relation  oetween  choke  and, 
233  ;  cart  wheel  (diagram),  230 

Pedigree  of  dogs,  288 

Pelletis  280,  382,  385  ;  divergence  of,  226 

Penetration  pads  or  chronograph,  140 
lienetration,  30,  147,  380,  558,  568 
di\'iding  pattern  and  i)enetration,  140 
penetration  in  sun-dried  bricks,  505 
penetration  by  a  single  shot,  141 
absence  of  penetration,  443 

Perpendicular  shot,  345 

Personal  bags,  Lord  Malmesbur/s, 
Col.  Hawker's,  Lord  De  Gre/s,  9 

Personal  error,  226 

Perfect  shooting,  four  chief  points,  225 

Perpetually  grinning  fat  boy,  271 

Pergonal  equation,  25,  116 

Perthshire,  165 

^*  Peveril,"  380-384 

Pheasants,  73,  80, 109,  150,  158,  159,  190  ; 
seen  through  the  gun,  31 ;  average  of 
kills,  156 ;  as  a  game  bird,  15 ;  shooting, 
11,  68,  111,  112  ;  tall,  27 ;  tame,  163  : 
too  high  for  them,  467 


Phillips,  Mr.  Horatio,  259,  274:  FiM 
Stan  WTites  upon  Fiet^l  staff  inventions, 
twin  trigger  gun,  274 

Photographs  oJF  ca])  Hashes,  203-214, 
217,  218 

Phot<M^phs  of  travelling  bullet,  In- 
troducticm 

Picking  off  outside  birds,  179 

Picking  shots,  averages,  157,  181 

Picking  up  dead  birds,  1 88 

Pieces  of  double  and  single  trigger  com- 
pared, 317 

Pigeon  clubs,  see  gun  clulw  ;  pigeon 
com|KJtition,  i:J0;  recc)rds  of  ])ige<m 
shooting,  129, 132, 133  ;  results  of,  340- 
342  ;  pigeons  chased  by  a  falcon,  13() ; 
pigeon  shooters  and  game  shots,  469  ; 
analysis  of  pigeon  shooting,  125.  128, 
129  ;  killing  pigeons,  345,  346  ;  pigeon 
shooting,  29,  113,  121,  122,  128,  129, 
130,  131  ;  prizes,  131  ;  good  shooting 
pigeon  gun,  34,  125  :  oigeons,  56,  136, 
146,  147,  344,  384  ;  trials  at  sitting  live 
pigeons  with  different  loads,  147 ; 
pigeon  shooters,  22,  131,  132,  134, 
135,  312,  338  ;  crack  shots,  122,  132  ; 
habitual  pigeon  shot,  88  ;  crack  pigeon 
shot,  10  ;  nobbled  i^igeon  shooter,  1 35  : 
professional,  386  ;  international  week, 
563 ;  pigeon  shooting  record,  386 ; 
shootmg  ^dld,  135  ;  publicity  of  pigeon 
shooting,  134;  pigeon  shooting  nob- 
blers,  132  ;  order  of  merit  in  pigeon 
gun  makers,  341  ;  pigeon  shooting, 
powder  for,  125,  130,  131,  182,  133,  135 

Pigmy  cartridges,  268,  270,  271,  272,  273, 
275,  276,  278 

Pinfire  gun,  150 

Pistols,  17  ;  automatic,  477 

Pitching  and  firing,  79 

Plastering  game^  166,  169 

Plates,  344  ;  whitewashed,  224 

Plates,  photographic,  caj^testing,  Hurter 
&  DnffeldX  Cadett's,  203 

Plating  a  gun  not  easy,  464 ;  necessity 
for,  124 

Plating  guns.  137^  171,  276,  464,  465 

Pleasure  of  shootmg,  179 

Plug  records,  pressures,  531 

Plunger  and  springs,  512 

Pointer,  Hamlet,  298  ;  Lang's  lemon  and 
white,  288,  289:  pointing  dog,  10,  100, 
179,  289  ;  Mr.  Edge's,  297 

Pointers,  299 

Pointing  with  sight,  68 

Posting  guns  for  covert  shcMiting,  192 

Powder  manufacturers,  131,  140,  216  ; 
limited  sco]*  for,  555  ;  their  directions 
for  loading,  547 

Powders,  155,  232, 351,  521,  522,  528,  542  ; 
black,  521, 523, 528,  534, 544, 5(^);  No.  6, 
529,  53(> ;  Van  Forster,  254  :  Schultre, 
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510,  and  see  Schultze  ;  old  E.C.,  E.C 
No.  3,  and  Thermopile,  196,  197  ; 
dangerous,  535  :  nitro,  524,  529  ;  nitro- 
glycerine, 195  :  quickly  igniting,  436  ; 
waterpHHif,  253 :  quality  of  changing, 
82  :  charges,  545  ;  safety  of,  304  ;  bulk 
of,  531  :  i»re.ssui*e8  in  small-bore  rifles, 
484 :  ignition  of,  138 ;  ix)wder  tests,  1 24, 
263,  558-568  ;  ett'ect  of  various  charges, 
232 

Practice  in  the  field,  400  ;  conflicting  with 
science.  Introduction 

Practice  of  London  and  Birmingliam 
makei-s,  422,  423 

Pretoria,  the  conciuest  of,  473,  474 

Prince  Consort,  4,  163,  375,  376 

Pi-ince  Conti,  1 2 

Prince  de  Conde,  1 2 

Prince  of  Wales  and  his  first  tiger  (illus.), 
501 

Prince  of  Wales'  guns,  502 

Princess  Charlotte,  12 

Princess  of  Wales  and  pigeon  shooting, 
319 

IVice,  ^Ir.  Lloyd,  :509 

Prices  of  guns,  440 

Primers,  351  ;  ett'ect  on  iiattern,  231  ; 
priming  cajjs,  522 

IVeservation,  168 

Preservation,  effect  of  driving  on,  184 

President  arming  to  his  teeth,  474 

IVess  and  Kynoch's,  258 

Pressure,  variations  of,  261 

Pressure  proof,  481,  487 

Pressure,  safe,  225 

Pressure  in  barrel,  I'onipared  with  resist- 
ance of  steel,  532 

Pressures  and  l»alling,  Fi^^UVn  mistake  - 
on,  265 

Pressures,  253,  351,  528,  530,  558  568  ;  at 
breech,  533 

Pressuies,  hi«;b  gas,  265,  26()  :  in 
(•303)  and  H-boie,  493;  variations  of, 
261 

Primer,  124,  231 

Professional  opiiii«»n,  326 

Pr(M)fs,  542  :  of  small  Imjivs,  4H0  ;  |K)\vder 
pressure,  534,  535.  53H  ;  strain,  538  : 
test  inetticient,  536  :  proof-bouse,  301  : 
pr(M»t -master,  539 

Properly  fitting  gun,  16J> 

Proverbial  liaystack,  226 

Proving  of  ;runs,  214 

Public  competitive  trial,  137 

Public  tests  <»t   |K>wders,  262 

Pulling  a  hor>e,  132 

Pungwc  river,  3(»<; 

Punt  gun  upon  \\il<l  fowl,  3 

Purdev,  Mr.  .1.,  2\  105,  127,  175. 
2H7,"  3ns.  :ni.  314,  315,  319,  320, 
321,322.342.  3ss.  399;  cvliuder  gun, 
275 


Purdey 's  positive  and  negati vead vertininf^ 
time  in  making  a  gun,  demand  for  h» 
gun&  439;  Joe  Manton's  opinion  of 
Purdev,  440  :  confidence  in  Purdey*K 
cartridges,  **  oest  gunmaker  and  toe 
worst  shot  in  England,"  knocking 
pigeons  over,  442  ;  age,  444  ;  PurdeyV 
guns,  peculiarity  of,  310 


(UAIL8,  12 

Quality  in  shot  guns,  90 
Juality  of  sport,  179 
Quarrel     between     Birmingham     am) 

London,  423 
[uartering  to  left,  48 
jueen's  prize,  449 
jueen  Victoria,  1,  11 
(ueen's  W^estminster  Volunteern,  31 
juick  and  straight  shooting,  468 
iuick  rifle  shots,  49 
juick    with    second    gim,    470 ;    qniok 

target,  26 ;   quickness,  169 ;   shooting 

quicklv  and  averages  of  cartridges  to 

game  killed,  157 


Rabbits,  108,  109,  ill,  157,  190 ;  averaige 
of  kills,  156 ;  distance  to  shoot,  ITi 
artificial,  and  their  connection  with  the 
pigeons  at  Westley  Richards*  ground. 
420 

Kace  between  gun  muzzle  and  game,  08 

Racing  man,  16 

Range  80  yards  for  rifles,  475 

Rankin,  Lieutenant,  56 

Rapier,  149,  151,  155 

Reach-me-down  gims,  422,  491 

Reaction,  139 

Recoil  pull,  ett'ect  in  (•256)  (•3a3)  rifles,  m^ 

Recoil,  89,  119,  124,  148,  :U)5,  399,  M2) : 
test  of,  137,  138,  141,  142;  actuated 
advocates  of  three-pull  and  two-pull 
single  triggers,  433,  436  ;  al>seuce  of. 
443,  459,  460  ;  vel(H'ity  of,  372  :  prin 
cii)le  of  influence  of  jKiwder  and  ^lu't 
(m,  138,  139 

Record  diagram,  36() 

Records,  how  taken,  189 

Records,   Oame   Register;    in    KujiIjukI 
1,  13 

Recovery  of  control  of  gun  after  reci»il. 
34(5 

Red  deer,  17 

Regulating  guns,  30t>  ;  double  riHe,  4n:i 

Rejecting  bulge  in  pnnif,  540,  541 

Rejecticm,  enlargement  in  pnM>f,  543 

Reino\able  plate,  We.stley  iUchards.  51^ 

Resistance     of     barrel     com|>ared    witii 
pressures  of  jK)wder  gas,  532 

Retriever,    11,    181  ;    bird    slijiping  tn»ni 
his  m<mth,  81 


i\i)ji.\: 
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iU'Volvin;?  anus,  »>.'>,  313  ;  deadly  work 
of,  1  :  Aniiy  jjattem  and  Maiwer  pistol, 
47H  :  F<isl»ery  automatic,  477 

Hill,  inm  without,  .V< :  rib,  46,  64,  89, 
KVi,  107  :  ril»  and  false  breech,  87  ; 
Hat,  .V> 

Kitle  and  hound  in  Ceylon,  365 

Uifles  (-3^)3),  Jll,  XiO,  45i,  499,  .mj,  :>06  ; 
(•2->6),  .VKn  ri06 ;  military,  501  ;  Minie, 
376 :  long  range  ('500),  506 ;  express. 
Martini- Henry,  454,  458,  499,  5a5 ; 
Maitser,  459,  460  ;  curious  rifles,  366  : 
Metford,  18,  363,  366,  5a3  :  Giblw-Met- 
ford,  367,  5a3  ;  diagram  of  chamber  of 
(•3r>:j),  485  ;  rifle,  double,  methods  of 
regulating,  413 ;  Rigby's  double,  56  ; 
rifles,  twist  of  tiarrels,  50f> 

Kifle,  choice  of,  504  :  rifle  maker,  14i, 
357 

Hifleitc,  432,  506,  507 

Hifle-like  style  of  aim  with  shot  gun,  73 

Rifle  shooting,  4,  357,  365  ;  rifle  shots, 
c<  mi  petition  of,  432 

Rifle  sighting,  50  ;  side  sighting,  430 

Rifle  trials,  403;  effect  of,  404,  432: 
rifles  (-360)  (-400)  v.  (•3a3)  and  ('256), 
rViO,  419 ;  weights  ot  various  bores, 
415-418;  individuality  of  rifles,  413  ; 
calibre  of,  505  ;  manufacture  of  inter- 
changeable, 476 

Rigby,  Mr.  H,  53 

Rigby,  John,  448,  482 

Rigby,  John  Jason,  448 

Ri>:by,  Mr.  H  J.  (iiortrait),  451 

Rigby  and  Atkin  single  trigger,  455 

Right-eve<l  shooters,  75 

Right-shouldere<l  man,  117 

Right  and  lefts,  the  reconl,  a3 

Rights  and  lefts  at  wild  duck  (reconl),  61 

Ring  targets  for  shot  guns,  324,  326-328, 
3H5,  387 

Rising  pigeons,  467 

Rival  manufacturers,  2<».3 

Rivers,  I^»rd.  \HH 

Rol>erts<m,  John,  :V)8,  320,  321  323,  :W1, 
332 

Rocketers,  !l,  29,  30,  40,  1»),  159  ;  nnket- 
ing  clay>,  467 

Rock  pigeons,  i:)5 

RfHHleer,  <listaiice  to  sh<M)t,  172 

Rogers'  iMtent,  311 

Ro4is,  Mr.,  559 

Ross,  Captain  Horatio,  8o,  151 

Ros.-*,  Sir  Charles,  152 

RothM'hild,  Hon.  Walter,  »)!) 

Rough  tul)es,  445 

Royal  fav<»ur,  4 

Rovalty  and  the  Duke,  193 

Rule  of  thumb  fa.shioii,  77 

Rule>  of  OHM  if,  544 

Running  binl.  181 

Running  <leer,  5(i,  3<)7,  M\\) 


Running  man,  3^>7 
Russell,  Lord,  265 
Riuisian  setters,  292 
Russian  shot,  18 


Si'HULTZE,  142,  2:W,  234  ;  powder,  400, 
447 :  loading,  231  :  at  target,  232 :. 
»Schultze  (Vnnpanv,  529 ;  its  work**, 
255 

Scientific     accuracy,      509  ;      gunner)', 
303  ;  sportsman,  4  :  experiments,  373  ; 
investigations,  351 ;  scienin;  of  gunnerjv 
4, 375 
.    Scores,  136  ;  analysis  of,  13(» 

Scotch  eight,  360* 

Scotch  keepers,  29o 
:    Scotch  moors,   180 :    Scotch  liares,  2515  ; 
Scotch  covert,  27 

Scotland,  149 

Scott  &  Ellis,  Messrs.,  473 

Scott  guns  in  America,  479 

Scott  Montague,  Hon.  John,  on  average 
of  kills  156 

S<x)tt,  Mr.  W.  M.,  5.38 

Sears,  328,  398,  3}iJI,  514;  (»f  second 
barrel,  324 

Second  barrel,  1 23 

Second  gun,  470 

Seeing  shot  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 
432  ;  seeing  the  shot,  471,  472 

Selected  circle,  125,  142 

Selective  action,  516 

Selling  puppies,  29<) 

Selous,  Mr.  V.  C,  365,  3fM;,  :W7,  420,  504 

Seniors,  169 

Service  charge,  53^) 

Setters,  179  :  Irish,  :J(JO 

Setters,  292  ;  goo<l-l<M)king,  291 ;  sensible 
and  pertinent  letters,  18(j 
,    Sharman,  449 
■    Shaq^eyed,  111 

Sheep  fed  on  moor,  1h2 

Shekarr>',  Old,  300 

Shooter's  handicap,  124 

Shooters,  1,  39,  41,  42,  45,  Im,  72,  88,  117. 
119, 126, 177  ;  best,  79  :  at  fixed  object, 
78 ;  iin))atient-,  387  :  individuality  of, 
513  ;  particular  meth<Hl,  8$) ;  young, 
290  ;  skilful,  149  ;  game  shooter,  ut- 
most resources,  122  :  sh< Miters'  legs, 
98 ;  sixty  kills  in  successifui,  282 ; 
shooter  and  his  dog,  12 

Shooting,  97,  98,  175,  18.5,  187,  191  ;  over 
dogs,  182  :  theory  of,  10J> ;  guns,  378  : 
testing,  508  :  lia<l,  89  :  system  of,  155  : 
re<-ords,  153;  frfim  the  shouhler,  105; 
lOounds,  39(),  424,  :»04,  510  ;  from 
boats,  135  ;  practice  of,  10J> ;  pigeons^ 
125  :  from  tra|js,  135  ;  at  ^ild  birds, 
151  ;  in  the  fiehl,  19  ;  Sht>iffin«j  ami 
Finfnmj,  121  ;  c<mtributor,  275;  sh<K>t- 
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ing  field,  172,  257  :  ordinary  Hhaotiiig, 
Hawker's  opinion  of,  281  ;  a  nocial 
amusement,  12;  tiger,  1;  a  private 
Hix)rt,  Introduction  ;  instructions  Uy 
reading,  Introduction  ;  Norfolk,  293  ; 
manners  and  methods  of,  293  ;  <iuick, 
468 

Shooting  public,  88,  107,  275,  276  ;  best 
shooters,  79 

^Shooting  schools,  21,  26,  28,  m,  43,  72,  73, 
93,  108  ;  London  and  Binningham, 
424  ;  London,  34,  38,  39 

Shooting,  the  single  trigger,  400 

Short  cartridges,  trials  of,  268,  269 

8hot,  120,  542  ;  guns,  49,  368 ;  how  to 
.see,  432,471,472 ;  striking,  154 ;  striking 
force,  147 ;  stringing  of,  140,  225 ; 
cylindrical-shaped,  net- work  of,  224; 
charge,  variation  of  i)ace,  225 ;  the 
ideal,  225  ;  bags,  301 

♦Shot,  natiu*e  of,  232;  size  of,  147,  171; 
velocity  of,  225 ;  shots,  132 ;  patterns 
(illust.).  233-252;  wads,  522;  fusion 
and  balling  of,  253  ;  leaving  muzzle 
illustrated,  theoretical,  226,  230-232; 
simultaneous  arrival  of,  227  ;  standard 
for  plating  No.  6,  running  270  to  the 
ounce,  232  ;  s])ecific  gravity  of,  233 

:Shot  and  ball  gun,  64,  353,  459  ;  Colin- 
dian,  431 

Shot  and  game,  relative  j positions  of,  110, 
115 

Shot-gun  action,  479 ;  three  s]>heres 
affecting  one,  221 

Shot  pellets,  57  ;  leaving  muzzle,  221 

Shot,  welding  or  balling  of,  253 

Shots  in  rapid  succession,  107 

Shoulders  and  coned  chambers,  26H 

Side  views  of  guns,  62 

Sighting  at  side  for  long  range  rifles,  4:^) : 
(lisadvantage  of  Lyman  pin-hole,  52  : 
teleHCO])e  sight,  52  ;  sights  and  ribs  to 
guns,  49  ;  a]>erture  sight,  53  ;  long  and 
short  sight,  lOfJ ;  Lyman  sight,  56  ; 
V-sight  rifle,  64 ;  two-eyed  sights, 
106  ;  short  sighted  people,  57  :  line  of 
sight,  45 ;  back  rifle-sight,  50  ;  sighting 
rifles,  :i6(),  452 ;  interchangeiible,  wind 
gauge  peep  and  V-sights,  53,  5(;,  519 

iSingle  triggers,  274,  315,  325,  328,  337, 
394,  455,  513,  517  ;  illustraticms  of,  331, 
339,  514,  516  ;  three-pull  system,  old 
]Xitents,  single-trigger  action  of  the 
year  1883,  426,  427  ;  A  nun  and  Hxplo- 
Aiffetf  on  single-trigger  j)atents,  426  : 
patents,  313,  328,  332  ;  three-barrel 
gun,  332  ;  illustrated,  333,  335  ;  Hol- 
land's, 397, 400:  diagrams  of  mechanism, 
316  :  (lou))le  inill,  323  ;  (ireener's,  392  : 
doul>le  barrelled  pistol  of  1848  (illustra- 
tion), 456  ;  exhaustive  trial,  400  :  Boss 
gun  (illustration),  331  ;  wofxlen  turret. 


331 ;  trial  of  Holland'H,  score  better  than 
opinion,  description  of  HollandX  401 ; 
selective  gun,  338 

Six  Mile  Bottom,  19 

Six-shot  cavalry  carbine,  452 

Small  ami  ammunition,  200 

Small  arms,  138 ;  Committee,  450 

Small  bores,  146 ;  in  proof,  480 

Smirthwait,  Mr.,  369 

Smith  and  Wesson  revolver,  347 

Smith's  chronographs,  353 

Smoke,  disadvantages  of,  457 

Smokeless  powder,  451 

Smooth-bore  ^un,  302,  509 

Smooth-shooting  gun,  437 

Snapping  caps,  516 

Snap  shooting,  22,  23,  27,  72,  79,  84,  W, 
345,  467 

Snipe,  6,  152,  153,  282  ;  fourteen  con- 
secutive, 3 ;  distance  to  shoot,  172 : 
shooter,  281  ;  variation  of,  281  ;  shots 
153 

Soldier,  303,  304  ;  Somerset,  Duke  of,  bis 
guns,  503 

South  Africa,  376  ;  South  African  Re- 
public, 474 ;  sportsman,  365 

Southampton  field  trials,  256 

Spaniels,  11,  165  ;  as  retrievers, 
293 

Sparrows,  186 

Spiral  spring,  516 

SiK)rt,  what  is  it  ?  184 ;  siK>rtsniaii, 
150, 164  ;  sportsmanship,  176,  178 

Sjx/7'ttng  Mngaziiut^  149^  158 

Si)orting  press,  in  relation  to  siMirtsmen, 
263 

Sporting  press,  169,  264,  270,  27s 

Sportsman  and  his  gun.  111  ;  **  S|M»rtinji 
(lUns  and  Powders,"  385 

Stag,  469  ;  shot,  two  bullets  in  the  >aiHe 
hole,  the  100  yards  sight  u]»  Jind  !*<"• 
yards  sight  uo,  427 

Stalbridge,'Lora,  his  guns,  5(»3 

Stands,  186,  187 

Stanhope,  Mr.,  450 

Stariings,  186 

Stavordale,  Lord,  30J) 

Steam  radiator,  214 

Steel,  testing  machines,  482,  4s3  :  iv>i>t- 
ance  of,  488,  489  ;  tubes  of  bi;i  ;nui>, 
485,  486  ;  ela^stic  limit  of,  ultimate 
stress,  482,  484,  488,  489  :  strength  of 
tin  and  zinc,  331  ;  steel,  34H  ;  measuring 
strength  of,  486  ;  testing,  451,  \>^l  4Si 
183  ;  Krupps,  480  :  teui|x*red,  4^2  ; 
stiffer  required  for  '303  rifles,  4.'>H : 
plate,  357  ;  Whit  worth  fluid  »t>m- 
|>ressed,  507,  508 

Stei)henson,  Admiral,  his  guns,  5<»3 

Stern  shot,  92 

Stock,  101 

Stock-fitting  grountls,  2f) 
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SUx'k  ^UDh  aiul  rilless  34,  38,  54,  87,  88, 

S>6,  101,  ia3,  123,  39«,  471 
SUK-k -in -trade,  ia3 
Stonii,  449 
Striker,  399  ;  and  tumbler,  51 1  ;  stren^h 

of  blow  and  shaiic  of,  213,  214 
Stuart- WortJey,  Mr.  A.,  13,  28,  15(J 
Style,  72 

Successful  game  shooting,  78 
"  Sucking  fit/  479 
Sufiield'8,  Lord,  guns,  503 
Suffolk,  19 
Suffolk,  the  late  Earl  of,  336,  338  :    on 

smart  shooting,  168 
Sulphiu*  of  casts  of  chambers,  268 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Small  Arms 

Factory  at  Enlield,  448 
Superstition  about  small  boren,  1 70 
Supplying  friends,  162 
Sussex,  16 
Sussex  spaniel,  1 1 
Sutton,  Sir  Richard,  293 
Swagger,  335 
Sweeping  assertions,  30.3 
Sin-ing,  22,  24,  25,  36,  79,  ia3,  lOJi,  110, 

118,  119 


TAK«iET,  little  bigger  than  a  spttrn>w,  123 ; 

diarge  into  centre  of,  f>8  ;  shooters,  53, 

78  ;  targets,  reproduction  of,  143-146  ; 

wnmg,  385  :   moving,  for  gim  fitting, 

424 
Taylor,  Mr.  H.  Leslie,  426,  513,  518-520 
Teat*hing  dogs,  293 
Teal,  5 

Testing  iK»wders,  ;J53  ;  shot  guns,  443 
Tests  of  gunltfirrels,  538 
Text  lxK)ks,  138 
Theoretical,  »» 
Theoretical  calculaticms  aUmt  trajectoiy 

ami  the  "jump,''  455 
Tlieor>'  of  loading  and  wadding,  227 
Tliennopile,  IJMJ 
Thickness  of  Ijarrels,  5:W) 
Thorn  (Charles  Lancaster),  327,  429,  437 
ThomhilFs  8i»oi*ting  Directory,  11 
Thow,  John,  85 
Three  binls  at  one  shot,  5 
Thn>wing  up  gim  to  shoulder,  ho,  94,  1 10 
Thumlwtall,  4|>,  74 
Time  in  shooting,  469 
Time  necessarj*  to  make  a  gim,  423 
Timing  the  game,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114, 

115 
Tools  for  gimmaking,  .'i59 
T<»ols,  g<xxl,  necessar}',  ^J59 
Trade  journal,  right,  2<>4 
Trajectories    of    rifles,    :«»1,    3(;2,    455; 

variable,  523 
Tninsvaal  onler  for  guns,  50.3 
Trap,  IH 


Trials  of  shot  guns,  148 

Trigger,  pulling  the,  118;   action,  398,. 

399 :     lever,    514  ;    finger,    102,    336  ;. 

trift^er,  90,  93  ;  guard  caught  in  watch 

chain,  189  ;  trigger  guard,  92 
Try  gim,  i^,  97, 102,  103,  106,  107,  312,  513. 
Turner,  Mr.  T.,  538 
Turner,  J.  M.  \V.,  his  pictures,  2 
Turnips,  149 

Turnover,  233  :  chapter  on  loading 
Tweedie  bullet,  453 
Two  birds  at  one  shot,  5 
Two-eyed  shooter,  469 
Two-eyed  shots,  75,  469  ;  with  rifle,  41 4 
Two  loadings,  124 


llMPlRlNii,  298 

Unconscious  work,  45 

lender- lever,  498 

United  States,  121 

Usual  load,  124 

Utmost  resources  of  game  shooter,  1  ±i 

Utopia  in  Breams  Buildings,  258 


Van  Forster,  530 

Vane-Tempest,  15 

Variable  trajectories,  523 

Variation  at  40  yards,  116 

Various  opinions,  155 

Vehxnty,  114,  127,  139,  253,  372,  50.->,  525„ 

558-,-)(;8 
Velocity  of  rei'oil,  139 
Velocity  of  shot,  where  highest  <x*curs,  in 

Mr.     Griflith's    opinion,     226  :     Mr. 

Andre  8  measurements  of  highest,  572,. 

573  ;  how  to  find,  573 
V^elocities  of  new  '450  rifle,  4fJl 
Vena  cx>ntracta,  274 
Venner,  Captain,  256 
Vermin,  163,  167 
Verulam,  Lord,  158 
Victory,  2 
Vvner,  Mr.  Clare,  14 


Wadding,  303,  304  ;   effects  cm  pattern, 
]josition  of,  232  ;  necessity  for  trial  of, 
I        124 

i    Walking  up,  172 
I    Wallis,  Mr.  William  Robert,  286 

Walsh,  late  Mr.  J.  H.,  201,  274,  384,  509, 

510,  511  ;  "  Stonehenge,"  259 
Walsh's  rifle  trial,  403 
W^alsingham,  Lord,  81,  85,  86,  110,  135, 
151,   l.VJ,   l.')9,  173,  176,   187,  188,  372, 
443 
^Valsingham's,  I>ord,  pigeon-bag,  135 
Walsnxle  iiowder,  561 
W^atson,  Mr.  Alfred,  15.'),  159,  161,  1(>4 
Watts,  Mr.,  his  ijortrait,  4f» 
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Watts,  Mr.,  33,  38,  lai,  i7«,  336, 320, 394.       Wliitw.ulli.   Sir  .l<. 

380 
Watts',  Mr„  objection  to  the  a^justalili: 

try  gnnB,  471 
Wfttts,  Ur.,  uid  London  Sporting  Pe.rk. 

368,462 
Weakest  pdlets,  lU 
Weakness  of  czsck  shots,  466 
Wear  uid  tear,  301 
Wearing  out  barrels,  431,  432 
Webley,  Mr.  H.,  473 
Webley,  Mr.  T.  W.,  458,473-490;  jioi- 

traiMTT 
Weblcy-Scott  ReTolTer  and  Arms  (.'o., 

322,  473  ;  pressed  by  the  Government, 
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Weight,  372 

Weights  and  loads  of  rifles,  416-418 

W^ogton,  Dnke  of,  158 

Wemmergill  moor,  14,  1H7~I90, 195 

West  Coast,  16 

Weatley  Bichards,  188,  322,  389 ;  letter 

from,  510 
Weatley  Richards,  late  Mr.,  in  his  8.-)r<i 

year  (portrait)  492 
Westley  Bichards'  guns,  494,  496,  Snil : 

patent  hammerless  gun,  511 
Weatminster,  Duke  of,  445 
Wheat  stubbles,  282 
Where  do  we  shoot,  469 
UThitehouse,  Mr.,  288, 296 
White  shirt,  wearing,  after  pigeons,  8S 


Wliitwoi-lli  rtlut'l  bari'cl-i,  ITll,  ^4'" 

Wliitiiiji.  Mr,  JT". 

WidjBOii,  ."■ 

Wilcf  hwr.  :h5U 

Wild  duck,  5,  H,  ITI 

Wild  game,  average  of  kill-  ut,  iM 

Wild  Khote.  140 

William  IV..  X  4 

Wilson,  Mr.  Kimington,  11,  IK  ITD 

Wimbledon,  1,  366,  .VD3  ;  cup,  -149 

Wimbledon,     meeting    at.    July,    H^ 

.wr 

Winkle'i*,  Mr.,  partridges,  \'i2 
Wiatow,  357 
Women  ithciotera,  163 
Wonderful  work,  467 
Woodcock,  distance  to  shnot,  17:! 
Wiwden  walls  of  England,  ± 
Wood  pigeons,  BI,  83,  1 10 
Woodwurd,  .lames,  .1I.> 
Woolftnch,  482 

Worker,  itkilled.  347  ;  l>e«t,  3.".» 
\Vorknian,  London,  322,  347,  :W« 
Wringing  necks,  ifi.'i 


VdRK,  IJidte  of,  l'>8 
Yorkshire,  ISC  ;  moor 
Vomig  officer,  296 
Voung  shooters,  2SK) 


Wfttte,  Mr.,  33,  38,  H 


«i,.iaii.3tt4,       Whitwortl),   Sir  Jo^iili.  S2S.  ill.  im 


Watts',  Mr.,  objection  1:>  ihe  »(i.ju<itahli^ 

try  gavB,  471 
Watt^  Ur.,  and  London  SiKirtinz  IVk. 

866,462 
Weakest  pellets,  112 
Weakneas  ot  crack  shots.  4'iii 
Wear  and  tear,  301 
Wearing  out  barrels,  431,  i'.iii 
WeWey,  Mr.  H.,  473 
Webley,  Mr.  T.  W.,  4,'.s,  473-4B0  :  iwr- 

ttait,  4,Ti 
Webley-Scott  Revolrer    mid  .\rms  Co., 

332,  473  ;  pressed  by  the  I  invermnent. 

477 
Wei^t,  37i 

WeiinitBaiid  loads  of  riHts.  4|imih 
WdlingtoD,  Duke  of,  Ibx 
WenunerKill  moor,  14,  In;  ii>ii,  isi.'i 
West  Coast,  16 
Weetley  Richards,  189,  ■.ii-i.  AKi) :   iL'tiei- 

from,  010 
Wentley  lUchardB,  late  Mr.,  in  )ii>  sard 

year  (portrait)  49i 
Westlcy  Ricbanls'  guns.  4!M.  4!<ti,  Mi!!; 

patent  hammerloHS  gtiit.  .'ii  i 
WeatmiuBtar,  Duke  of,  44-'. 
Wheat  stubbles,  282 
Where  do  we  shoot,  469 
Whitehouae,  Mr.,  268,  29t< 
While  shirt,  wearing,  after  pigsoiiH,  «i 


Whitwortb  «tee!  Imrrels  17*1.  W 

WTiitinff.  Mr..  47.'. 

Widiaon,  -. 

Wildbtiar.  36fi 

Wild  duck.  r,.  H,  171 

Wild  game,  averafje  iif  kill-  Ht,  1,"^; 

Wild  shot*.  140 

William  IV.,  3,  4 

Wilson,  Mr,  Kimiiigton.  14,  1>*.  ITf 

Wimbledon,  1.  366,  .V)3  ;  cu|i.  14U 

Wimhltjdon,    meeting    at,    Jiilv.  IWI, 

rt07 
Winkle'*,  Mr,  partridge^  l-'i 
Wistow,  3ft7 
Women  sbootem,  163 
Wonderfnl  work.  467 
Woodcock,  distance  to  »boot.  I7i 
Wijoden  TValls  of  England,  f 

Wnod  pipeomi.  SI,  83,  III 

Woodwanl,  .lainfes,  Sl.'i 
Woiilwich,  4Si 

Worker,  akilled.  a4T  :  best,  SM 
M'orkniau,  London,  3ii.  317.  ■If' 
Wringing  necks,  16i) 


VoRK,  Duke  of,  l.jfi 
Yorkshire,  182  ;  moor 
Young  officer,  21Mj 
Young  «hor>t«ra.  i»0 


THE  RECORD  GAME  REGISTER. 


Since  the  Keconl  (vaine  KegiHter  wan  printed  the  following  aiMitioiis 
have  come  to  liand : — 

In  Essex,  at  ChriAlialK  on  October  4th,  IH9K,  on  Mr.  Arthur  IM^thV 
shooting,  the  bag  was  1067  partridgeK,  0  pheasants,  and  67  harcH.  At 
Elmdon,  the  next  day,  October  5th,  805  partridges,  5  pheasant?*,  and  4H 
liares.  There  were  only  10  drives  each  day,  and  shooting  began  at  10  a.ni. 
The  gnns  were  i*rint«  V.  Dnleep  Singh,  Baron  de  i'allandt,  Captain 
Breeks  R.A.,  Messrs.  (leoi>^  Bowen,  H.  W.  Blyth,  K.  K.  TlioiiipHon,  amt 
Arthur  Blj-th. 

Tins  remarkable  bag  in  a  bail  year  was  followed  in  189S),  even  a  wtirw 
year,  by  a  liag  nearly  as  goo«i,  as  in  two  dayn  1853  {lartriilgi^  were 
killed :  the  liest  day  being  101 1  binls. 

Mr.  I.  I.  Pringle's  sliooting  uf  snijM?  in  South  West  Ixtuisinna  ilurin;r  *3» 
years  is  extraordinary.  Duriii;;  one  Novemljer  week  he  kille<1  1414  snipe. 
On  I)eeenil»er  llth,  1877,  Mr.   rriiigle  kille*!  :m\  sni]»e. 

Various  statements  haviii;;  gone  tlie  nMuids  <>f  the  Press  reeunlinj; 
imaginary  l»ags  of  W(M)dcock  at  Ashfonl,  we  wrote  to  Lonl  Anlilaun 
about  it,  and  he  on  May  1st,  189}>,  very  kindly  replie<l  assuring  us  that  *JiVi 
binls  to  six  guns  was  the  l»est  Iwg  ever  made  at  his  place. 

In  Ihiriuah.  (ieiienil  Fvtehe  killed  252  sniix.*  in  one  day. 


ADVERTISERS. 


Ammi'NITIon  Makkiis iii-iv 

GrxMAKKKs  ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  v-xxii 

PowDKK  Makkks  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        xxiii-xxvi 

SiiooTiN<;  Sciioor.  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...    xxvii 

Sphaits  Tatknt  xxviii 

W.\TEIirK(M)KKKS xxix 
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Loaded 
T.S.  Black. 

<^ 

Amberlte, 
Hlflelte, 
WalsnKle. 


EXOppal  Powder, 


Also  In 
Qreen,  Blue. 


A  D I  -KR  r/Sr.ifENTS. 


WATERPROOF 


with 

Sehultze, 

CannODlte, 

BallisUte. 

or 


Hormal  Powder. 


SPORTING 


M/?TR|DGt'& 


RIFLE   &    REVOLVER    CARTRIDGES 

I      For  ftAV*  PUt4>U. 


LEADED  WITH  CORDITE  (GOVERNMENT  SPECIFICATION). 


coir  A  weBitr  r> 


WESLEY'S    "MAN-STOPPINO 
CARTRIDGES. 

ciL,  tu.  -isoudaa. 


NICKa-CMTID 
BOUETS. 

NITROCLENE 

1 1  i.i;am\,i  axd  i-ou  me  halting 

■    C.RR.WEVB   A(TKIS-    lie    lOBOHB 
*^l'  ALL  SITROPDWDKR-I 

RIFLEINE, 

OF.Alt  BUMIAKESa  AMD 


ELEY  BROTHERS,  Ltd..  LONDON 


DtALE»a.  WHOLfSAtE  OM 


KYNOCH 

SPORTING 
CARTRIDGES 

lire  nuido  throughout  of  the  very 
best  iiiateriiils,  and  are  always  true 
to  giiuge.  Kyno^ii  Limited  make 
the  whole  of  the  components  them- 
selves froTii  the  niw  materials,  and 
are  thus  able  to  ensure  that  the 
complete  wirtridge  is  in  every  respect 
as  perfect  and  reliable  as  it  is 
pyssiblo  to  lie. 


KYNOGH   SMOKELESS 

ftr\ 

POWDER 

»i'^ 

has     met    with    nnqualiried    sutit--^ 

OTi^O 

iliirinf,'  the  iwo  seasons  that   it  b  i*. 

fW' t   < 

been  lK;r<»i-e  the  siKirlinj,'  pubb      nul 

3mLs 

rartridges   Imded    with    this    p  wdir 

Itutb 

;,'ivc  the   niasiiniun  of  killin,^  .tba 

^UlV^ 

with    the    tMininium    of    diwtomforl 

Sgj-  • 

(recoil,  fouling,  etc.)  (o  Ihe  shooter. 

K 

KYNOCH    LIMITED, 

WITTON.  BmiNGHAM.         * 

^^^ 

A  D  VER  T I  SEME  NTS. 


HENRY  ATKIN 


J 


GUH  &  RIFLE  MANUFACTURER 

(TEN   YEARS   WITH    PURDEY), 

2,  JERMYN    STREET 

(HAYMARKET   END),   S.W. 


NEW  PATENT  HAMMERLESS  EJECTOR  GUNS. 

RIFLES  of  all  descriptions  for  Sporting  Purposes 

CARTRIDGES    loaded    with    Best    Materials    by 

experienced  men. 

"  There  are  several  men  in  London  to-day  who,  like  the  great 
makers  of  old,  have  worked  themselves  from  their  employers* 
l>ench  to  be  the  trusted  advisers  of  a  large  circle  of  sportsmen. 
They  have  followed  in  this  the  methods  by  which  the  most 
renowned  names  have  been  made  in  the  past.  Thus  the  various 
workmen  of  Joe  Manton  were  in  the  next  generation  the  most 
consummate  judges,  as  well  as  the  greatest  sjdesmen  of  Liondon 
guns.  .  .  .  Now  this  is  exactly  what  is  happening  to-day." 
See  Expeiis  on  Guns  and  Shooting,  re  Henry  Atkin. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 

o 


SPECIAL    ATTENTION    TO    FIT,     FORM,    AND 

.    .     BALANCE.    .    . 


Only  Address — 

2,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ADi'ERTISEMENTS. 


,  F.BEESLEiY 

2,5' James's  Street.  SW^ 

IIMVEHTOR&FATENTEE 

PURDEYS 
Hammerless  cun 

BEST  QUALtTY  ONLY 

ofWhitworth  steel. 


FBEESLEY^; 

LONDON.  ,/. 

BEST  gWillr  ONLY  yj 

WHITWORTH  SrEEL/4  J^^TDirrCD 

EJECTORS  jlQiOf';^"' 

<»""fl;r    >1Jr    GUN. 

y<lrm  BACK  PLY! 

'^'^NO THIRD  pull:: 

-   NO  EXTRA  LIMBS'"  " 


/I  DiKK  r/si-MF.xrs. 


viii  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telegrams:   «* GUNBARRBLS,    LONDON. 


f» 


BOSS  &  CO, 

Builders  of  BEST  GUNS  only. 


SINGLE-TRIGGER  GUNS 

Absolutely  the  SAFEST  GUNS  HADE. 


The  only  real  selective  Single -Trigger  Gun. 
Can  fire  either  right -left  or  left-right  at  option 
of  the  Shooter,  without  having  to  move  any- 
thing between  shots. 


BOSS  &  CO., 

73,  St.  JAMES'S  Street 


A  D  VER  TlSEAfENTS,  ix 


Telei^rams  :  "  QtinbarrelSi   London." 

BOSS  &  CO., 

Builders  of  BEST  GUNS  only. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS: 

T/tr  Timefi  nays :  "  The  niechanisin,  Himple  in  a])))earance  and  snlv^tantial  in 
Htnicture,  renders  diacharge  by  jarring  simply  impossible." 

The  Field  says :  **  The  trials  were  as  severe  as  we  think  the  rireumstances 
warranted,  and  the  niecliani««ni  provc<l  thoroughly  reliable.  .  .  .  No  variation  in 
he  pulls,  nor  in  the  charges  use4l,  made  any  ditlerence  to  the  metrhaiiism." 

lAtud  mid  Water  says :  "  The  pro<lurtion  of  a  reliable  Single-Trigger  (inn  has 
occiipic<l  the  attention  of  giinmakers  for  a  centur}',  and  the  thst  knowle<lge  we  have 
of  success  came  from  Mr.  Kobertson  (of  Boss  ^:  Co.)  and  his  invention.  Ho  has  made 
a  Single-Trigger  (Jun  that  is  safe  where  two  triggers  are  dangerous." 

The  County  Gentleman  says :  "  Such  a  successful  and  satUftictory  trial  must  have 
convinced  even  doubters  that  for  Safety  as  well  as  ettieiency  the  Boss  Single-Trigger 
Gun  can  hold  its  own." 

Rod  and  Gun  says  :  **  For  reliability,  eflieienry,  and  safety,  the  lions  Single-Trigger 
Gun  cjin,  with  confidence,  be  recommended  to  S|K)rtsmen.  *' 

The  Shooting  Timea  says  :  "  The  result  of  the  trial  unquestionably  demonstrated 
the  suiieriority  of  the  Boss  Une-Trigger  Uun  over  the  older  kinds  of  double-trigger, 
ami  also  its  greater  safety  and  extreme  reliability.'* 

Numerous  other  opinions,  equally  favourable,  have  been  sriven  by  other 
Journals,  and  by  individual  sportsmen,  all  of  which  can  be  read 

at  78,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 


CAN  BE  TRIED  AT  ANY  TIME  BY  ARRANGEMENT  TO 

TEST  THE  ADVANTAGES. 


BOSS   &   CO., 

73,  ST.  JAMES'S  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W, 


Jt  n  I  -ER  T/sEMEyrs. 


l,:ligiai>hic  Address 

••HHAWFOWLS,  LONDON." 


Telephone: 

Mo  2586.  -GEBBAnO'' 


E.  J.  CHURCHILL, 

|p»iactical  6uii,  IRfflc,  anb  dartriboc 
flibanufacturer, 

8,    AGAR   ST.,  STRAND. 


Specialty  Hammer  and   Haininerlesa  Guns  and  Rifles  for 

Grame  and  Pigeon  Shooting,  with  Single  or  Double  Triggers 

•with  Most  Improved  Safety  Attachments. 

All  OaitiidijeH  supplied  for  Game  and  Pigeon  Shooting  loaded  --.'i 
the  Premises  by  Experienc?'.!  L'jm.'crs  only  will)  E.  J.  C.  's  Improved 
Macliinery,  by  which  i-w  n:cst  ccciirutj  results  are  obtained  j-.r 
both  Came  and  Pigeon  Slwuting. 


AIHJ^RT/SF.MKNTS. 


Instructions  In  Game  and  Plffeon  Shootlngr  by 
E.  J.  C  at  his  Frivate  Trial  Ground ;  Half-Hour  from 
Town  by  South  Eastern  Railway  fivm  Charins 
Cross,  WateriCKi,  Cannon  Street,  or  London  Brldff^ 

Gentlemen  can  be  supplied  with  Pigeons,  Traps,  &c.,  for 
Private  Matches  or  Parties,  either  at  E.  J.  C's  Shooting  Ground 
or  at  their  own  Grounds. 

Public  and  Private  Quit  Clubs  can  be  supplied  with  Pigeons, 
Traps,  He,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  by  appointment. 


PRICE   LIST  OF  GUNS.  &c. 

HAMMER  or  HAMMERLESS   -    from  £10  to  £55 
HAMMERLES5   EJECTORS     -    from  £20  to  £70. 

(If  fitted  with  E.  J.  C-'a  Single  Trigger  /-tt.-ichment,  £5  per  Gun  Extra.) 

PIGEONS   from    12s.   Per   Doz. 


SPECIAL  auoTATioirs  omar  foe  selected 

FieEONS  FOR  HATCH  SHOOTING. 


.^  5^«<.- 


xii  AD  VER  Tl SEME  NTS, 


GEORGE  GIBBS, 

QVN,   RIFLE,   &  AMMUNITION 

MA  NUFA  CTURBR, 

39,  CORN  STREET,  BRISTOL. 


MAKER   OF   HIGH-CLASS 

EJECTOR  AND  OTHER   GUNS. 


SOLE   MANUFACTURER  OF 

THE  CELEBRATED  GIBBS-METFORD 

SPORTING  RIFLES. 


Sole    B]?itisl:i    A^ent    foi? 

MANNLICHER   SPORTING   AND 

MILITARY    RIFLES. 

FULL  LIST  OF  PRICES  UPON  APPLICATION. 


Respectini^  the    Gibbs-Metford    -461    Bore    RifleSi 

Mr.   F.  C.  SELOUS  writes: 

Dear  Mr.  Gibbs, 

Certainly  you  have  my  full  permission  to  make  use  of  my 
name  in  advertising  your  excellent  Rifles.  You  can  put  it  more 
strongly,  if  you  like,  and  say  "  the  only  Rifle  used  by  me  during 
the  last  twelve  years   or  during  twelve  years  of  African  travel" 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  C.  SELOUS 


A  n  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Xlll 


HONOURS  TO  THE   GREENER  GUN. 


OUir  TSIALS. 

Tbk  Prizk  Crp  (worth  ¥)  Gaineas)  at  the  Great  Ix)ndon 
^ffu^TrdiuiF  1875,  was  presented  to  W.  W.  (Ireener 

tor  The  -Jfleia"  Trial  Committee,  as  winner  of 
Class  1  for  8  and  10  bores.  Class  2  for  12  bores,  beating 
68  Kons  by  all  the  best  London  and  provincial  makers 
and  S3  competitors  :  also  Class  4  for  20  bores. 
First.  Second,  and  Third  at  the  Great  London  **  Field  " 
Trial  of  Explosives,  1878. 

First  and  Second  at  the  Great  London  Gan  Trials, 
between  12, 16,  and  20  bores,  in  1879. 

First  Prizr  American  Gun  Trials,  with  small  shot  and 
into  a  S4-inch  cin*le.  beating  H)  guns  (including  three 
10  bores)  with  one  12  bore  gun,  Leavenworth,  U.S.A., 
1886. 

Gold  3^fedai  and  Diplomas,  St.  Petersburg  Gun  Trials, 
I8t»7. 

SECOKDS. 

Tub  Champion  Challexgr  crp  of  thk  Wi»rld, 
Iiresented  by  The  Spttrtritian  NewsiNi|>cr.  Won  by  Dr. 
<'arver.  March  Kith,  1881,  at  Ilendon,  and  again  by 
<  aptain  Brewer  in  1888. 

riiAxrio.N'SHip  ov  tiik  World  Challkxqb  Cip, 
Richmond,  U.S.A.,  in  18»7. 

Triennial  Univkral championship, 2ud  time,  Monte 
Cario,  1886. 

Triknnial  Universal  Championship,  3rd  time,  Monte 
Cario,  1880. 

Record  Score  at  Pigeons,  100  straight,  and    in    the 

continued  match  ItfO  out  of  200  and  one  dead  out  of 

bounds  (Huriinghani  Kules,  »i  yards  rise,  and  80 

yards  bimndar}-),  by  E.  D.   Fulford,  at  New  York. 
NovembiT  14th,  1801. 

Record  Si'ore  at  Pigeons,  199  out  of  2<W.  at  30  yards  rise 

and  6*1  yanls  boun<iary,  by  J.  A.  R.  Elliott,  Kansas 
CMly,  October  12th.  ISW. 

Record  Performance  with  One  Gun.  over  £3..'iOO  won  in 
prizes  during  a  £un)i>ean  tour  of  two  years,  by  Mr. 
D.  Macintosh. 

MOHTE  CAELO. 

Thk  Grani>  Prix  i*r   Casino,  value   i:  1,328,  Monte 

"TanoTIbTSr""^"^^"^"""""" 

(Srand  Prix  de  Monte  Carlo,  Monte  Carlo,  1879. 

ft  rand  Prix  de  la  Marche,  Monte  Carlo,  1880. 

Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  Monte  Carlo,  1884. 

Prix  de  Conaulati(»n,  Monte  Carlo,  1886. 

S^a»fn  IMU. 
The  Grand  Prix  i>r  Casixo,  £791,  and  Objet  d'Art, 

"^t^JoTSTcompenuiJST""^ 

The  Grand  Prix  d'thiverture,  value  £199. 

The  Prix  de  ^loiite  Carlo  (Third). 

Stasiin  1892. 
Prix  Rossini,  £198.  Prix  du  Cap  Martin. 

Settmn  li?03. 
Prix  d'Ouverture,  First  and  Second. 

And  Sixteen  other  Prizes. 

Sffttt'H  1SU4. 
Prix  Chateaulniand.  Prix  de  Monte  Carlo. 

And  Fifteen  other  Prizes,  value  £700. 


I 


MONTE  CABLO—coiitinitcd, 

SeaMtn  1895. 

Prix  d'Ouverture.  Prix  de  Monte  Carlo. 

And  Eleven  other  Prizes. 

Seamn  1896. 

Second  Prix  du  Casino.       Prix  de  Consolation. 

And  Eight  other  Prizes,  total  value  £820. 

Sea*i>n  1897. 
The  Grand  Prix  pr  Casino,  £800.  and  Objlt  d'Art, 

£200. 
Grand  Prix  d'Ouverture  (SecondX  £136. 
Prix  de  I'Adige  (Divided),  £136. 
Prix  de  Monte  Carlo  (Divide«l  4thX  £84. 
Prix  de  la  Sauve  (Divided),  £150. 
Prix  du  Vcser  (DividedX  £140. 

Ami  Fourteen  other  Prizes. 
Total  Value  won  this  year,  over  £2,iJ0i). 

AMERICAN  PRIZES. 

The  "American  Field"  champion  Wino  shot  Crp, 
won  10  timed  successively,  l!!<90, 1891, 1892,  by  J.  A.  K. 
Elliott. 

State  Championship,  Milwaukee,  U.S..\.,  1891. 

The  State  Championship  Medal,  Sacramento. 

Great  Mat<.*h  at  500  pigeons  aside,  Elliott  r.  Fulford, 

1892. 
Great  Match,  Brewer  v.  Elliott.    Three  Daj-s     Scores 

30^-295.    March,  1891. 
Gn>at  Three-days'  Match,  Brewer  v.  Fulfonl,  loo  birds 

each  day.    Scores:  116— 114,  99-92,  and  93— 89.    At 

New  Jersey,  Mari'h  24th,  1891. 

Elliott  r.  Eldred,  at  liJO  birds,  using  one  barrel  only, 
1892. 

Great  Match.  Elliott  r.  Ourcr,  100  birds  straight,  30 
yards'  rise  aiui  M  yards'  iMmndary,  1894. 

The  Grand  Natioiml  Handicap.  All  three  prizes,  value 
1.325  dollars,  w<m  with  Greener  Guns.  Fifty-three 
Competitors,  including  all  the  Itnest  shots  of  America. 
Nine  of  the  tlrst  eleven  used  Greener's  Guns.  Dexter 
Park,  U.S.A.,  1894. 

The  Grand  National  Handicap,  1896.  All  three  prizes 
won  with  Greener  Guns. 

ENGLISH  HONOURS. 

Silver  Cup,  value  SO  Guineas,  presented  by  Mr.  J. 
Purdey  for  the  highest  score  maiie  at  P1ge<His  in  the 
Great  Match.  Choke-Bores  r.  Cylinders,  at  .Hi»  and  40 
yards  rise,  held  at  the  Gun  Club,  May  25th,  18S7. 

(Championship  of  England,  1880. 

Grand  International  (*hampion  C*up.  July  3lst.  1882. 

Highest  Averages,  London  Season  1885,  and  three  cups, 
value  £400. 

Grand  International  Championship  of  England  Cap 
(£100),  won  for  the  third  time  successively  by  Captain 
Brewer,  Hendon.  1888. 

Worcester  Cup  (£100),  won  by  W.  Crawshay,  in  1889. 

Worcester  Cup,  se<*ond  time,  May,  1890. 

Numerous  Prizes,  amounting  to  £920,  L4indon  Season, 

18!)0. 

NumemuA  Prizes,  London  Season,  1897,  amounting  to 
about  £500. 


Orer  Twenty  First  Awards,  Gold  or  Silver  MedAls  (wltererer  exhibited)  at 
IntemaUonal  BKMbltioiis  between  the  jrears  1S51  (the  Great  Xzbibltion  ef  Tionden, 

1851)  and  180S. 

W.  W.  GKEjENER,  auN  a  rifle  maker. 

68  HATIARKET  LONDON;  ST.  MARY'S  SQUARE,  BIRIINGHAI;  i  19,  PARAGON  ST.,  HDLL 

A  Full  Catatogy  of  either  Quns  or  Ri/loM  temt  frto  to  any  address. 


A  Dl'KR  TJSF.MICWTS. 


GEORGE    HINTON, 

5,  FORE  STREET,  TAUNTON, 

6itn,  llifir,  •&  €artrii)ge  JRanufacturcr. 

FISHINC  TACKLE  AND  CENERAL  SPORTIHC  GOODS. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION 

OF 

DOGS  FOR  THE  GUN. 

BY    H.     H. 

UKhlCATEII    TO    «.    TEASDAI.E    TEASDAI.E'IlUCIi lil.l.. 


8vo.     SIX    SHILLINGS. 


■SAIMI'SO.N     LOW,    jrAltSTON    *    CO.Ml'AN  V,    l,i 
LONDON. 


A  /)  I  ER  TISEMEXTS,  x v 


WM    RICHARDS, 

©unmahcr, 

44,    FiSHERGATE,    PRESTON. 


THE    LATEST    IMPROVED 

EJECTOR  &  NON-EJECTOR  HAMMERLESS  GUNS 

AT  ALL   PRICES. 


A  SOUND   RELIABLE  BREECH-LOADER 

For  GAMEKEEPER3  and  FARMERS  at  80/-. 


The  ''R.Pr  CARTRIDGE. 

ENGLISH  CASES.  METAL-UNED,  LOADED  WITH   SMOKELESS   POWDER 

AND  ANY  SIZE  OF  SHOT. 

12  !><»;•«      8/9  iK?r  100. 

Cash  with  Orfler.  500  Delivered  Carria^^  Paid. 


"  Havehf(»iii)\vkst,  SoiTii  Wales. 

"  1  h:i\  L*  iiuu-h  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  *  U.P.*  Cartridges  you 
MippliiMl  me  with  la-^t  SiNison  were  the  Best  I  have  ever  used,  and  I 
iiiti'iid  -ihiKiting  with  them  again  this  Season." 


WM.    RICHARDS, 

Ounmaiicr, 

44,  FISHERGATE,  PRESTON,  LANCASHIRL 


xvi  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


JOHNRIGBY&Co 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  MAKERS, 

By  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

HAMMERLESS    EJECTOR    GUNS, 

FINEST    QUALITY. 


EXPRESS   RIFLES 

FOR 

SMOKELESS  POWDER, 

•303— 'SBO— -450   Bore. 

The  '303  bore  rifle  is  an  excellent  size  for  Scotch  Deer  Stalking. 


The  *350-Bore  SPECIAL  lias  just  Ijceii  desiftntMl  l»y  ii;*  for  nse  abroad  ;  it  luis 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  over  2.100  f  8.»  and  lires  a  300-graill  Imllet— is  extreiiiely 
accunvte— and  the  trajectory  is  Hatter  than  the  -303.  It  is  intende<l  for  aninials 
from  Black  Buck  to  tlie  largest  Antelope,  as  well  as  the  Panther  and  Leoi>ard. 


The  '450-Bore  SPECIAL  was  dcsij^ncd  hy  ns  last  year  for  *' Bi^  (lanio" 
sliootinj,'  -its  iinizzle  velocity  is  2,050  f.S.,  and  tlie  ]m\\i\i  wci^rlis  480  Grains.  Tlie 
strikin*^  cnerj^y  at  .')(>  and  1(X)  vards  is  considerably  ;<rcalcr  than  that  \i\\v\\  l»y  an 
S-l)ore  with  li)  drams  of  black  powder.  The  rillc  is  \cry  handy,  only  wcigliiii;^ 
11  lbs.,  and  is  as  accurate  as  a  ''M)\\. 


BALL    AND    SHOT    GUNS. 

A  very  useful  Gun    for    the    (\donics,   I'J-borc,  shoots    ronical    bullets  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  also  gives  a  very  good  j)attern,  with  shot. 


MAUSER-RIGBY    MAGAZINE    RIFLE. 


s 


This  is  a  very  sini])hs  light  and  handy  Magazine  Sporting  Kitlc.     Magazine  i 
flush  with  stock,  an«l  holds  tive  cartridges.     The  lK)re  is  •27."3,  muzzle  veh)city  2,3fX) 
f.S.,  weight  of  bullet  173  grains. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  ALL  GOODS  ON  APPLICATION. 

ONLY  ADDRESS: 

72,  ST.  JAMES'  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W, 

Telegrams    *' RIFLING,    LONDON." 


ADlJiRTlSEAfENTS. 


CHARLES    ROSSO N,-2amM- 


EJECTOR    HAHHERLESS   QUNS. 


PRICE    LISTS    FREE. 

4,    MARKET  TTeAD,   DERBY. 

PATRONISED  BY  H  R.H.    THE  PRINCE  OF   WALES. 


J.  F.  SMYTHE, 

Practical   Gun   and  Rifle  Maker. 


SPECIALIST  IN  GUN  FITTING  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS 
■  or  th«  ■=  VICTORIAN  "  EJactor  Oame  dun. 


DARLINGTON, 
AT  STOCKTON-ON-TEES  and  MIDDLESBROUGH. 


AD  VERTtSEMENTS. 


WEBLEY    REVOLVERS. 

CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  UAJBSnrS  ARMY,  NAVT,  INDIAN  AND 
COLONIAL   FORCES. 

"  The  Fleet  lua  been  re-armed  with  the  WeMey  Revolver,  which  is  reoogniaed  by  totli 
ServicM  to  be  the  nuwt  eSdent  weapon  of  the  kind/'— Times,  Feb.  2Sth,  189S. 

Vide  Slatemtnt  of  the  First  Lord  of  Ihr.  AdmirfUlff,  itnied  Feb.  i7th,  I89S. 


WEBLET  "ItAAK  m."    '38. 

1  lb.  3  oi.,  3  In.  *  4  In. 


W.Q. "  TAEaET. 

SpsciDl  Modal.  ttiaoUnz  •■t^er  -433  or  --.'ii. 


AIM  mida*lt!i  Flitl  Sl«)ital] 
^iHapljr  irlUi  VMvi  Sattul&tioni. 
ntuniiucd  rar  ■c^cnnr.'y  q(  ibajUnt,  nptiltll'T 
toly,  rtreugth.  contltmrMH  (Irlng.  qaick  tiaht- 
X.  IJBrfri^tly  >niiJOlh  Iriggar  actlun.  wUlmilnK  J 


"»ri  utiiiT'iniikiii  wr  EilnifUir  RBVolvrra. 

'        R.LC.  Ho.  1.  478. 


lijnnli  th«s  RoTolvrn  ■nAn'ir'f  In. 

iliaitnin.    Tlieinrt  i-hsniberud  siiltnlily 

■     -F"">l'i.nr-SSUR8VulY««.rtrlllKi. 

Wright,  lib  trn. 


t  callti  lo  iht  Uct 

Ktyolrmra  mre  mdntitltd  to  be  tmr  i 
mclloat  are  madt  of  the  bt*t  crucll 
al  palhott  cma  he  eatureil,  wlierem 
tmplored  thli  Im  aot  Iht  catt. 


tat    ior  general  handineeM 

•erier  le  all  etiitr  maktt — 

ileel,  properly  hardeaed  and  Itmptred.  a  oalform  wtljH 
a  Revolvere  in  which  Interior  malerimie  nnd  proceteee  art 


VHOLESAL-E      AT 


THE  WEBLEY  &  SCOTT  REVOLVER  &  ARMS  CO.  LTD.,  BIRUIICHAI, 

«Bd    71,    BHAmSBDBy    ATENITB,    LONDON,    W. 


A  D  i  'ER  TI SEME  NTS. 
PERFECT    PATETSX 

HAMMERLESS     EJECTOR 


GUNS. 


OVER  10,000 


ID  |js£.      The   MAUSER   PISTOL 

6  Wots  per  second ;  80  Shota  per  minute. 

Price    £S    Ss. 

In  Holster,  whieh  forms  a  stock  for 

long  range  shootlnjr. 


•ovcoUd.     It   hu   ncKHl    the    te.t  of  elev.n   ye.F.'  •  ■>■  ui"r.     *««  ™P™"'J"""3' 

Irwwtmrlrwtr-r      llitv   ihnuunil    carlrldirH   hive   been  '"">titnteiigTeatulviinUKeoTerUleordin«7revo 

SKd    (^'  one    or  theTiuns   wlthOHl    iSritirr^^  Or.vitl,  redaood  rei^otl.    Or«t«r  mpidllr    Inm 

impalrlns  tn»  "■""■"'™-  du.t  and  nut.    gniokaleu  liowiler,  uid  iilokvl  i 


PATENT  &DJT7STABLX 

TRY   GUNS  AND    CAREFUL  FITTING 

AT  OUR  PRIVATE  OHOUIIDS 


UHl  ton  nUH  hollctB. 


,     __   ...tloii Iron 

liowiler,  uid   iilokvl  loKd 

itir  pistola  will  eveiitully 


WESTLEY  BICHABDS   and  CO..  LTD., 

"Fto  ith«  Bhuoters  ix.liit  or  view  tlie  gr.mnd  H  |wr-  '7a  New  Bond  Street.  LONDON, 

fectUn.  -Field.  .     or    I2,    Corpamlion    Slreet.    BIRMINQHAM. 

SINGLE    RIFLES    WITH    DETACHABLE    BARRELS. 
ALL     BORES    WITH    AUTOMATIC    TOP,     SAFETY    BOLTS,    &C. 

Ttie  perfect  Bj'iteni  o(  attu^hniiiit  niakM  the  (title*  '      '  We  ccnisldcr  tint  tliis  pyitfm  nl  delnihiiMe  haml  Is 
lelylwiid;.    The^^ii  IwcoinenlentlycniTlHl  in  »n  '  •"Psrior  lo  wiv  oth«  with  «Hi,-li  vt  an  uiiulnlnl, 
-  J  "*  .11  -I.    j^,,^  ,^^  .....li^rtK  DM.1  i-miv.>it|eiu'r  :  and  with  the  other 


snceible  batrel"  ( 


.    hotli  for  Ureiiinh 
perfeot  iiiii;1e  lo«ilii« 


"jr; 


Editor  uC  KiKLIi's  itvinrt,  Dec. 
Actnivl  NS» 

•-•■ 


U,  le 


WESTLEY  RICHARDS'        „^„ 

NEW  DOUBLE   303  RrFLES,    '»■»»-»■ 

■  shots.  5  e^cbriffht 

FOR  DEER  STALKING  A^D  OIHER  SPORT,      ^^  \,n.  ,t  foo 

specially   Constructed    with   our  Solid  yards  in  3*  ina.  by 

Steel  Projection  Top  Fastening.  ni  int..  8  of  these  u. 

THl  SAFEST  ft  HOST  MICHANICAL  IH  XTSE  were  in  1 !  in.  by     n 

FOB  WITHBTANDINO  HIEATT  CHA£GES.  21  in. 

iteel.  and  .peeUlly  'r«,dati.U  w'llh''«n!*''l"M^«»'!l^Ji^o  *"*  *?«■'«'  SpO't- 
Idve  the  (Teatesl  acciirBi^y  at  Mhort  nml  loni;  raiiKM.  iag  Cart' id ge  fi 


FBOBimile  of  Ballets  after  Firing  thrjngli  4)  ina.  of  Bjeeh  and  into  Compict  Moist  Biwdnst, 


>W,  VXW    BOND    BTILEXT,    LONDON;    18,    COHP0S,lkTlO^    aTB.«KT,  'Wn.'Wl».<3i'mo&.-. 
»D(f  123,  RUK  Dr  FROVSNCX  (BonlSTBxA  tt»Ti»MnMm.1.  yhB-TS- 

r2P^e;s lUUSfRATiD  PD.CE  L'ST  or  QUkS  i.  ftlFltS  <s\  'uers  dticrlBtion  (orjjorBiii  gn  OBnV.co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WESTLEY   RICHARDS' 


SZMOi:.^    AND    DOITJBILiS:, 

'Tba  dooUe  -tU  bora  !■  hl^x  MroaLaJuL"— Kfflto  <if  fmrt  Xivnt. 

t  tlM  BUler  ICaeUng,  189S,  WMtlay  Bloliaidi'  BpatOa^  I 


WESTLEY  BIGIAKD8' 

NEW  HAIIIERLESS  UNDER- 

LEVER  SPORTING  RIFLES, 

-Sn  ADD  803  BOBES. 


SPECIAL  TARGET  BIFLES, 


SPECIAL  8IN6LE  AND  DOUBU 
EXPRESS  RIFUS, 

Bacvlkted  tar  T      '  '        ~      ' 


lESTLST  MGEABBS' 
SPECIAL  '400  BORE  RIFLEI. 


THE  AUTOKATIC    ?ATXKT  TO?  BATXTT  , 
BOIT  AMD  BSBOnraiie  LOCI.  I 

HpecikU]'  ■•■■ptel  lor  (inill-lxir*  SnwkeltH  Po«d«r  I 

Cmttrldiea.    Perfect  citncUon.  | 

Eur  UwltmlMloti.    HlfheM  accnncT  and  Efflcteocj. 

Tlw  licit  Sln;1r  RIflva  lr>r  Deentslklng  and  Sport 

riitf  imll  <iir  In  tlieu  rlHvit  la  a*  f1n«1f  and  perfectly 

ulJnitMl  aa  Id  Ihi-  Int  ijitem  of  gun  lark. 

WntlEf  Itlcharda  &  On.  Iwvu  adapted  a  apeclal  tomi 

.it  atlikvr  t»  tlieir   •.W  aliifle  rtllei  aa  ahoTC,  whkll 


WE8TLET  EIBEUUIS' 

PATXMT 

LONG  BAKOE 
LARGE  GAME  RIFLES,  SM. 

aPiciAur  AOJtPTEo  to  ihdiam  spmt. 

SINQLS  and  DOUBLE.     Regained  lit 

Smokeless  Powder  and  Nickel  BnHea 


f  ESTLBT  MCMDS' 
NEW  SPECIAL  SINGLE  RIFLES 

DETACHABLE    BARREL. 

These  Special  Rifles  taaj  eUbo  be  had  for 
LonS  Range  Oame  Cartridge  '500  *  '450. 
also  for  Mew  '40O  Cartridge  with  Smoke' 
less  Powder. 

WESTLEY  EICHAIIDS' 

NEW  LEE-ENFIELD  MAGAZINE 

SPORTING  RIFLES, 

'303,  with  detachable  Barreli  aod  pateit 
Aatomatic  Top  Safflt;  Bolts. 

"Two  new  improvements  which  we  con- 
sider bring  the  Lee-Enfleld  to  the  level  of 
the  l^est  single  sporting  rifles."— Editor  of 
/Wi/V  R(|iurt,  Feliniarj-  lt^  laM. 


ACTUAL  DIAOBAU. 

tayqln.   S  ■listalaSla.br  Ula- 

Theae  HIngle  anl  Ikwhle  H1B«  ahoot  aa  a«BlU9 
aa  a  UtgeC  rUe. 

AClOOrarda  ther  giTe  a  fnm  of  lmp«(  M  pn  »L 
Er«t«T  than  thi  Loe-llettord  sm  bon. 

'■We  found  it  In  erar  r««pert  a  qdsDdid 
Firfd'.  l«V)rt,  June  sa,  im*. 

AD  VERTISEMENTS.  xxi 


The   WESTLEY    RICHARDS 


PATENT 


Eaeh  Lock  consists  of  the  Plate  &  4  ma^n  limbs,  viz. :  Cocker,  Hammer  or  Tum- 
bler, Mainspring  and  Sear.  Each  limb  possesses  great  strength  and  durability. 

THE    STRIKER. 

Tliis  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Westley  Richanls'  Hamnierless  Gnn,  l»ein^  made  short 
and  strong  so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  breakase,  which  is  such  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance in  some  fiystems  of  hainmerless  guns.  It  gives  a  direct  blow  which  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  l* he  1  >ng  travel  of  the  hammer  urged  forward  ^y  its  powerful  spring,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  this  striker,  always  ensuras  freedom  from  miss-fires. 

THE    PULL-OFF. 

The  arrangementof  the  Westley  Richards'  hand  detachable  lock  mechanism,  is  especially 
favourable  to  a  perfect  pull-off,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  l)e«t  shooting  perform- 
ance. The  limbs  fit  solidly  on  the  pivots  of  the  plate,  and  the  breadth  of  the  sear  nose  and 
of  the  bents,  gives  a  bearing  of  ample  strength,  absolute  safety  and  smoothness.  They  are 
capable  of  being  finely  adjusted  to  any  reasonable  weight,  and  we  guarantee  clean,  smoothe 
and  reliable  pulls  in  all  weapons. 

STRENGTH. 

Tlie  limbs  of  the  Westley  Richai-ds'  new  improved  hammerless  guns  are  stronger  than 
any  other  hammerless  guns  with  detachable  locks,  and  the  locks  may  be  snapj>ed  off  to  any 
reas«)Qable  extent  without  Iiarm,  no  snap  caps  or  dummy  cartridges  l^eing  necessar>'.  The 
gun  may  be  put  away  with  spriuL's  compressed,- i.e.,  at  cock,  without  appreciable  liann. 

Westley  Ricliards'  Patent  lopmed  Hammerless  Gno, 

^WITH  PATENT  DETACHABLE  LOCKS. 


pje^f:s»  opinions. 

Editor    of   ''LAND    d:     WATERS'    November    5,    1898. 
"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  compliment  Messrs.  Westley  Richards  upon  an  improvenifn 
of  tbe  greatest  importance,  especially  to  those  who  are  not  always  within  reach  of  a  gun- 
smith.    The  api>earance  of  the  weapon  is  not  altered  in  any  way,  nor  is  it*  working,  with 
the  exception  of  the  division  of  mainsprings,  as  we  have  found  by  careful  examination." 


EDITOR    OF   '^FIELD'S"   REPORT,  September   3rd,    1898. 

The  new  patent  detachable  lock  plates  to  the  Westley  Richards'  hammerless 
^fon,  as  will  be  seen,  do  not  in  any  way  alter  the  form  of  the  gun,  complicate  the 
mechanism,  nor  reduce  its  strength ;  and,  further,  the  complete  protection  afforded 
to  the  lock  mechanism  from  rain  and  dust  which  was  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
Anson  and  Deele^r  gun,  is  in  no  way  interfered  with.  It  is  an  improvement  which 
entirely  consists  in  a  simplification  of  the  old  arrangement,  and  will  be  especially 
welcomed  by  sportsmen  abroad,  or  who  live  at  a  distance  from  any  gunsmith. 
This  system  will,  no  doubt,  be  generally  adopted  to  the  Anson  and  Deeley  type  of 
hammerless  gun. '  *  -^_^_^.«^«_^ 

EDITOR   OF  "FIELD'S"  REPORT  OF  PLATE,  March  11th,   1899. 

The  Westley  Richards'  Improved  Hand  Detachable  Locks. 

*'0n  Sept.  3  la^t  we  gave  an  illustrated  notice  and  particiilare  of  the  above  firm's  new 
hammerles.s  gun  with  hanil  detachable  locks.  There  was  only  one  screw  in  the  plate  which 
it  was  necessary'  to  remove  in  order  to  take  out  the  locks.  They  have  now  intro<luce<i  a 
spring  catch  in  the  plate  which  dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  screw  ilienticned^  and  completeB 
their  improvements  in  detachment  to  hainmerless  guns.     In  future  the  sportsman 

will   be  able  to   strip  his  grun  by  hand  without  the  removal  of  a 
sinerle  pin  or  screw,  and  this  is  an  important  improvement,    it  will 

be  seen  from  the  sketch  that  there  is  a  spring  catch  placed  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  cover 
plate,  which  is  actuated  by  a  spiral  spring  ;  this  catch  fits  underneath  the  extractor  lifter 
fixed  in  body  of  the  gun,  the  plate  at  the  other  end  fitting  underneath  the  trigger  plate. 
The  spring  cannot,  under  oi-dinary  wear,  give  way,  but  even  if  it  should,  there  would  always 
reii:ain  snmcient  strength  in  the  coils  to  send  the  catch  well  home  undei  the  lifter,  and  the 
bearing  which  it  there  obtains  at  the  one  end  and  the  locking  in  at  the  trigger  plate  end 
absolutely  secure  the  plate  in  position.  By  pressing  down  the  catcU  the  \A«-^'^  ^^'^^  ^  vsNXi^v 
ap,  and  the  lock  mechfimsm  removed  at  will.'' 


A  I)  I  KR  Tin  EM E NTS. 


WESTLEY    RICHARDS' 

PERFECT  HAMMEBLESS   EJECTOR  QUK, 

WITH    PATENT    HAND    DETACHABI^    LOCKS. 
FiC.   1. 


A  I)  I  EKTISEAfEiVrS. 


PEIESS    *'r^^^    CAWRIDSE      |4 

"AMBERITE" 

THE    LEADING 

GAME   &    PIGEON 

SHOOTING 

CARTRIDGES 


50,000 

SHOTS  WITH   "AMBERITE.' 


AiXvr  firiiifi  the  above  out  of  a  new  Haninierless 
Ejector  (inn.  "it  looks  still  perfectly  new." 

i'i.h  Knr.  AMI  CUn,  Sept.  14,  left?. 


CURTISS  &  HARVEY,  LTD.. 

3,  GRACECHURCH  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 


1897      sportsmen    were    told    that    E.C    No.   8    was 

'-         the    comii^    powder,    FREE  FROK   MOKE  AKD 

BLOW-BSOK. 

1898,      Spoi^'"^"   io\md    that    E.C.    No.   8    was   the 

best 

Grand  Prix  d'Ostsnde  won  with  EX.  Ma  8. 

1899       Sportsmen  report  that  E.C.  No.  3  is  unrivalled 

—  —         for  its  true  smokelessness  and  perfect  resuhs 

in  every  respect. 

Grand  Prix  du  Casino,  Monte  Carlo, 
Gun  Club  International  Cup, 

Won  with  E.C.  No.  3. 

1900*      ^'"    ^*^^^    "^^     °^    ^•^*    ^^'    ®    enormously 
-—  extended,   the    manufacture    being    conducted 

on  truly  scientific  principles  at  the  Com- 
pany's extensive  Works,  Green  -  Street  - 
Green,  Dartford,  and  no  expense  or 
trouble  spared  to  give  Sportsmen  a  Truly 
Smokeless  Powder — Up-to-Date. 

THE  "E.C."  POWDER   COMPANY,  Ltd, 

40,  NEW  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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SGHULTZE  GUNPOWDER 


PIGEON  SHOOTINa 

All  Principal  Events  at  Home  &  Abroad  have  been 

won  with  Schultze  Powder: 

The  Amateur  Championdiip  of  America     ...      -  1995 

The  Professional  Championdiip  of  America                    -  1895 

The  Championship  at  Spa •  1895 

The  Championship  at  Aiz-les-Bains 1895 

The  Championship  at  Bosnia 1896 

The  Champion  Stakes  (Hnrlingham) 1896 

The  Champion  Stakes  (Gnn  Club)  Divided  .                    -  1896 

The  Amateur  Championship  of  America      ....  1997 

The  Challenge  Cup  (Melbourne) 1897 

The  Oun  Club  Challenge  Cup  won  outright  (International 

Meeting) -      -    1897 

The  Triennial  Championship  (Monte  Carlo)  1889  to  1898 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Casino  (Monte  Carlo)  1898 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Cloture  (Monte  Carlo)-  1898 

The  Grand  American  Handicap,  197  Competitors  1898 

The  Gun  Club  £100  Challenge  Cup  won  outright  1898 

The  Belgium  £100  Cup  (International  Meeting)  1898 

The  Gun  Club  £200  International  Cup      -      -  1898 

The  Grande  Poule  D'Essai  (Monte  Carlo),  103  Competitors  1899 

The  Prix  D'Ouverture  (Monte  Carlo),  117  Competitors   -  1899 


*     ^    * 


SGHULTZE  used  by  Pigeon  Shooting  Champions 

throughout  the  World. 


WHOLESALE   ONLY— 


THE  SCHULTZE  CUNPOWDER  CO., 

LTD.     ' 

28,  GRESHAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


A  n  I  'ER  riSEMENTS. 


r 


Sghultze  Gunpowder. 


Highest  Honours  wherever  Exhibited. 

London  -      -  1885 

Milan      -      -  1894 

California  -  1894 

Chicago      -  1893 

Antwerp      -  1894 

Atlanta-      -  1896 

Brussels      -  1897 


TRADE     MARK. 


SO^XTXaOTZZI    lias 

VERY  QUICK  IGNITION  m  GREAT  PENETRATIOM 
REDUCED  SMOKE,  FOULING,  NOISE,  and  BECQIL. 


WHOLESALE    ONLY- 

The  Sghultze  Gunpowder  Go., 

LTD, 

28,  GRESHAM  STREET, 

XaOXTXtosr.    XI.C. 
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Bad  Shooting  Improved, 

ALL    THOSE 

who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  shooting  should  visit  the 

SHOOTING  SCHOOL, 

London  Sporting  Park, 

where  the  princijmls  guarantee  to  improve  the  shooting  of  nearly 
(*ver}*one. 

Thousands  can  testify  to  this.  Many  who  all  but  decided 
to  give  up  shooting  are  now  enjoying  it,  and  spending  large  sunis 
on  game  preserving,  solely  on  account  of  having  their  guns  made 
to  tit  and  of  the  coaching  they  obtained  during  several  visits. 

The  School  was  the  First,  is  the  Largest,  and  Best 
Equipped  in  the  World  for  affording  driving,  rocketting,  and 
walking-up  shots   from  covert,  fences,  and   towers  (one  90  ft.  high). 

Fee,    10/6   each   visit. 

THIRTY    MINUTES    FROM    TOWX. 


Best  Stations 


'    CHILD'S  HILL  (Midland  Ry.) 
BRONDESBURY  (N.    London  Ry.) 
KILBURN  (Met  Ry.) 


ALL  APPOINTMENTS  MET  AT  STATION. 


Please  write  for  Card  srivinsr  Particulars  of  Terms,  Routes,  etc 

I'dhUiI  .-/(/(/»vse_HENDOX,  Losi)<.)X,   N.W. 
Tdegrains:'-  ••  Alksx,"  London. 


r 


"RODNIM" 

{Registered  Trade  Marli) 

A  NEW  PATENT  MEAL 

IN    THREE    GRADES. 

No.  0,  FINE;  No.  I,  lUM ;  No,  2,  COARSE. 

FOB  DS£  AS  AS.QOPAazOHAL  OSANOX  VTEH 

SPRATt'S   PATENT 

■EAT  "FIBRINE"  VEOBTABLE 

DOG   CAKES 

(WITH    BEETROOT). 


NEW    EDITION    OF 

"COMMON-SENSE  DOG-DOCTORING." 

Ppive    Od.     Post   Free    Stt* 

"  Within  the  space  of  about  1 40  pages  the  firm  has  managed  to  condense 
a  lot  of  most  useful  and  practical  information,  and  we  can  recommend  the 
book.      The  title,   we    think,    is  a  very    happy  one,  and   the  subjects   for 
treatment  are  generally  well  chosen." — The  Bazaar,  25th  May,  1899. 
Pamphlet  on  CANINE  DISEASES,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


SPRATT'S  PATENT  LIMITED, 

24  &  25,  PENCHUHCH  ST.,  LONDON,  B.C. 
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-A-I>ri3ERS01TS' 

■Roughantough"  WATERPROOF. 


GAMEKEEPERS 
WATCHERS, 


and    others. 


TWENTY  MEDALS 

AND  AWARDS 

FOB 

WATERPROOFS. 


As  the  name  implies,  this 
Waterproof  is  specially 
built  ror  the  very  HOUGHESr 
Work,  and  will  be  found 
a  thoroughly  TOUGH  gar- 
ment ;  it  is  ventilated,  has 
patched  shoulde  s  oomy 
pockets    &c 


ANDERSON,  ANDERSON.  &  ANDERSON,  Ltd., 

Cbc  3nC»lacubbct  aii&  XUatcrproof  «anufactutcr», 

37,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET.  LONDON,  B.C. 


.■I  DVER  T/SEMEyrS. 
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SAMPSON   LOW,    MARSTON  &   GD.'S 
NAVAL  &  MILITARY  PUBLICATIONS. 


AT    ALL    THli    IlKST    LIISKAKIES    AND    ItOOKSEI.l.tlKS-. 
The  WwTiiiiiHTKR  RAxmTK  Bn/t:— "  Risdliig  III  hia  trl*l>  mul  triitmiilu,  atlniinblj  t«t  forUi  ti>  SI 
IlDrlwrC  Mua'el],  uf  Iiii  iiiiorliigjuilgDieut  nml  |>roiii]>t  il'fiilou,  w«  (tvalDiiMt  tvniiitcil  tu  fifltlnr 
'OH.     FOB     AM     HOUR    OF    -WELLINGTON.'" 

THE    LARGE    THIRD    EDITION. 
IS    NOW    READY    OF    THE    ENTIRELY 

NEW     LIFE     O^     "'ELLINGTON, 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ht  T  MAXWELL,  Bart..  M.P. 

'  Misl.^rl),  — P.il.L  JI.tl.L  li.iitETTK.  'In  Mis  (n>iit  raiiliul  blogmphlBi,  — «iLiKI>l»s. 

'  K;  111!  Llie  mml  oiiipli'tF  nniJ  tatEiliu'tory  lilDgrtpli)  uf  thngrent  Ihlke.'—FlELI'. 

LURD    KOBEItTSS 
RISE     OF    WELLINGTON.       Crown    ^vo.     ihih    exmi.    fully    -llu^ 

'.K  V017  Intereiliug  study  of  WEritngton.'— SfntTATOB. 

LORD  WOLSELEVS 
DECLINE   AND   FALL  OF  NAPOLEON.     Crown  Sm,.  cl..tl>,  fiiHv 

■  \  ran-  mm  h  hint  I  Pill  of  luiliwry  (oii^W  ami  IHtrorj-  akill.'— Tcjirs. 

(;enekal  sii{    evelv>'   wiod's 
CAVALRY     IN    THE     WATERLOO    CAMPAIGN.       Crmvn  f-vo. 

flotll  I'iilrB,  imiy  lllu.truli.l,  3..  U.i, 

UNIFORM    WITH    TBE   ABOVE.     FuDy  flluHnilftl,  3-.  M. 

.MAJOR    E.    S.    MAY'S 

GUNS     AND     CAVALRY  :     an  Account    of    the    United     Action    of 

Cuvilry  and  Artillsrr. 
'  No  writer  ia  betMr  rmsllBed  ctimn  Mijor  Uaj  to  Ireit  llilt  >ublect.'-ScoTs]rA.s-. 

M.UOR    E.    S.    MAYS 
FIELD    ARTILLERY  WITH   THE  OTHER  ARMS  :    its  Eoiploy 

meiit.    UlUBlntvfl  from  Uitttary    Hiatory ;    and    Ita   Re.>niuruviit    witli    (juick.Hrit«  Onoi 
DiMtnmed.    By  Major  E.  S.  May,  R.A.    With  PUiu.    Prown  iSvo.  tw. 

■  Wo  gladly  wslmmo  JUJor  May'i  thoughtful  and  accuraU  tieatlK.'—DlILV  Xeke'. 

New  W«rk  by  the  Author  ol  ■  IroncIaiK  In  Action.'    (TSow  In  Its  Sixth  Edition.) 

Demy  %ia.  with  uumeroui  Full-pagr  Illuatratlotia,  Maps,  Chart*,  and  Battle  PUna.  U..  nst. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  SPAIN.    Naval  Hiaton-  of  the  Spa  ni  ah  A  merit  an 

War,    ByH.W.WiLSon.  Author o'"-     -•-■-■     ■  -      ■ 

ry  public  a 

'A  work  which  la  aura  to  command  a  p-od  deal  of  ottoutiou.'— Observer. 
A    New    Work   by   Captain    Uahan. 
L€S80NS  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN.     Crown  j<vo.  doth  extra, 

10«.  «rf.  net.  \Rriuly. 

■  Profoundly  Interesting    ....    of  the  htgheit  hnjiortince  to  thli  conntiy,'— .Stamiarb. 


1 


London:  SAMPSON    LOW,    ,ArARKTOX   &  COMPANY,   Limiteil, 
St.  Dunstan's  House.  FmrEi!  I,.\sf,  Fleet  Street,  E.t'. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.'S 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  SECOND  EDITION    IS  NOW   HEADY  OF 

Our  Navy  for  a  Thousand   Years. 

By  CAPTAIN  S.  EARDLEY-WILMOT,  R.N. 

Fulhj  lUnstmlrd,  Croum  SvOj  cloth  extra,  j^'^  6**. 

"  A  brief,  yet  graphic  and  animated,  history  of  British  naval  daring  from  A.D.  480  to  the  present  day. 
.     .    .    The  pictorial  illustrations  are  at  once  well  chosen  and  well  executed. '—OLOBK. 

'"Our  Navy '  should  find  its  way  into  all  8chot>l  libraries  ;  its  e<lueational  value  could  hardly  l>e  .over- 
rate^"—Saturday  Review. 

LIFE  OF  VICE-ADMIRAL  LORD  LYONS,  G.C.B.    With  an  Account  of  Naval 

Operations  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aw>ff,  1854-5.    By  Caitain  S.  Eardlky-Wilmot,  R.N. 
(retired).  Author  of    'The  Development  of  Navies,"  "The    British  Navy,"  Ac.    With  Maps, 
Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  One  Guinea. 
"  We  welcome  Captain  S.  Eardley-Wilraot's  *  Life  of  Lord  Lyons,'  which  gives  the  history  of  the  war 
in  the  Crimea  from  the  sailor's  point  of  view. '— TlMKJ. 

"  The  book  is  one  of  great  interest  and  solid  value.  ...  A  valuable  addition  Ui  our  naval 
literature."— ATHEN.EUM. 

VOL.    IV.   IS  NOW  READY  OF 

THE    ROYAL    NAVY, 

A    HISTORY   FROM    THE  EARLIEST    TIMES   TO    THE  PRESENT 

Edited  by  WILLIAM   LAIRD  CLOWC8. 

Ftdit/  lUasfnifcd.  J!of/(tl  Sco,  prin'  25>\  ///7. 

,*   To  be  conipk-ted  in  Six  Volumes,  but  each  Volume  has  an  Index,  and  is  sold  sefiarately. 


•  * 


The  TIMES,  in  reviewinjc  Vol.  IV.,  says  this  great  history  of  the  Navv 
**  abundantly  fulfils  its  promise.     It  is  an  admirable 

and  indispensable  work.' 


(Complete  in  One  Volume  of  over  750  paj^es,  jirice  r2s.  (id.  net. 
77((€   Xcu't  Iieriscdt  and  much  Cheaper  Edition   of  Cajytain   Mahan^a 

LIFE  OF  NELSON.    With  a  New  Preface  bv  Captain  Mahax.     The  Ilhlst^ation^* 

at)d  Battle  Plans  as  in  the  'i-vol.  368.  Edition  (which  is  still  in  print),  and  an  Entirely  New  Chart, 
giving  the  General  Lines  of  Nelson's  Cruisings,  1;77  to  1805,  with  Crossed  Flags  in  Red,  indicatinsc 
bis  Chief  Battles. 

"A  cheaj)  edition  of  this  niiisteriuece  is  a  national  beneflt.  Captain  Maban  is  the  most  accomplished 
naval  critic  of  the  day,  suid  be  lias  traced  the  development  of  Nels^ni's  ]>ower!i  and  descril>ed  his  succesBive 
victories  in  a  way  that  nmlies  this  book  a  professional  classic."'— Qua rtkkly  Review. 

CAPTAIN    MAHAN'S  WORKS  ON   SEA   POWER. 
INFLUENCE  OF  SEA  POWER  UPON    HISTORY.    1660-1783.    Witli  -iriCharU 

of  Great  Naval  Biittles.     Demy  bvo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  188. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SEA  POWER  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  EMPIRE. 

With  13  Maps  and  Battle  Plans.    2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  3'>8. 

INTEREST   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   IN    SEA    POWER,    PRESENT    AND 

FUTURE.    Crown  .svo.  doth  extra,  lOs.  (Id.  net. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR.   The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters. 

With  Maps.     New  Edition.     With  Steel  Engravings,  5s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT.     With  Steel  Portrait,  alsi.  a  c;eneral  Map 

and  Plans.     Crown  8vo,  clotli,  fis. 

* t*  The  Publishers   will  be    pleased   to  forward    their   Complete  Catalogue  Post  Free 

on    application. 


London:    SAMPSOX     LOW,    MARSTOX   \    ("OMPAXY.   Limitwl, 
St.  DiNsTANs  HoiTSE,  FFrriKK  Lanf;  Flkkf  Stkekt.  K.C. 
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